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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


I. 

Of  Squamous  Disorders.    By  E.  W.  Duffo,  M.  D.  F.R.C.S.E. 

nPHOUGH  much  has  been  written  on  cutaneous  diseases,  the 
-*-  study  may  still  be  considered  as  in  its  infancy,  when  com- 
pared with  the  advanced  pathology  of  other  morbid  affections. 
Their  treatment  has  indeed  largely  participated  in  the  general 
improvements  of  the  art  of  healing  j  but  there  still  remain  many 
varieties  so  extremely  refractory,  as  to  require  no  apology  for 
our  attempts  to  improve  their  theory  or  management.  The 
squamous  class  of  disorders  in  particular,  which  we  are  about 
to  consider,  is  entirely  of  this  description ;  and  from  the  over 
refinement  of  nosologists,  and  the  prevalence  of  these  diseases 
in  barbarous  ages  and  nations,  they  are  still  perplexed  by  a 
greater  mass  of  obscure  or  inappropriate  matter  than  most  of 
the  others.  It  has  for  this  reason  chiefly  been  found  neces- 
sary here  to  treat  the  subject  with  rather  more  systematic  ex- 
actness than  the  novelty  of  the  matter,  or  practice  communi- 
cated in  the  following  article,  may  seem  to  justify. 

A  morbidly  harsh,  or  scabrous,  hard,  thickened  condition  of 
the  skin,  accompanied  by  a  desquamation  of  thin  laminae  of 
cuticle,  or  a  separation  of  whitish  opaque  scales,  leaving  either 
a  natural  and  healthy,  or  a  reddened,  smooth,  and  glistening 
surface  underneath,  embraces  in  general  terms  the  characteris- 
tic features  of  squamous  disorders. 
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This  class  of  diseases  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  trouble- 
some to  which  the  skin  is  liable,  occurring,  at  least  in  Britain, 
at  all  periods  of  the  year,  and  under  every  circumstance  of 
life. 

In  the  practice  of  the  Dispensary  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous 
diseases  in  this  city  with  which  I  am  connected,  the  cases  of 
psoriatic  lepra  during  the  last  year,  far  outnumbered  those  of 
common  itch ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  disease 
more  common  in  Scotland,  especially  in  the  northern  parts, 
than  in  England. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  functions  of  the  skin  are 
either  materially  impeded,  or  entirely  suspended,  in  a  greater 
degree  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  severity  of  squamous 
diseases,  than  in  any  other  class  ;  hence  their  importance  in  a 
physiological  point  of  view  must  be  obvious.  But  were  there 
no  other  inducement  to  attend  to  them,  than  the  un«ighdy  ap- 
pearance which  they  produce,  the  unpleasant  sensations  they 
in  some  cases  occasion,  and  their  acknowledged  difficulty  of 
cure,  they  are,  on  these  accounts,  well  deserving  more  patient  in- 
vestigation than  they  have  ever  received,  unless  perhaps  in 
the  labours  and  researches  of  Dr  Willan. 

Notwithstanding  the  derangement  of  structure  that  squamous 
diseases  produce  in  the  cutaneous  texture,  so  that  the  perspi- 
ration, in  particular,  must  be  either  considerably  diminished 
or  entirely  suppressed  in  those  parts  which  are  affected,  it  is 
still  true  that  the  health  of  the  general  system  is  very  rarely 
influenced  by  the  local  disease,  unless  in  extreme  cases. 

On  the  contrary,  those  persons  who  are  affected  with  Lepra, 
are  generally  of  the  most  vigorous  and  healthy  constitution.  In 
Pellagra,  however,  a  species  of  pityriasis  common  in  the  fertile 
plains  of  Lombardy,  the  most  distressing  and  destructive  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  produced  in  the  course  of  the  external 
disease,  or  accompany  it  from  the  commencement.  Indeed  it 
is  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  an  organ,  so  intimately  connected 
by  continuity  of  surface  with  the  internal  superficies  of  the 
body,  and  subservient  to  so  many  important  oflices  as  the  skin, 
is  diseased  in  its  texture,  that  the  general  health  can  escape  in- 
jury; and  it  is  perhaps  only  by  supposing  that  the  lungs,  and 
probably  the  kidneys  perform  extra  duty,  (the  one  in  exhaling 
an  increased  quantity  of  watery  vapour,  and  the  other  in  se- 
creting a  preternatural  flow  of  urine,)  that  we  are  at  all  en- 
abled to  explain  the  want  of  influence  that  squamous  diseases 
seem  to  possess  in  their  relation  to  the  general  health  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  provided,  as  we  have  stated  to  be  highly  proba- 
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ble,  the  absolute  quantity  of  daily  perspiration  be  considerably 
diminislied. 

No  age  or  sex  is  exempt  from  the  disorders  under  con- 
sideration, though  they  may  be  said  to  occur  most  frequently, 
and  are  less  tractable  in  children,  and  in  persons  who  have 
passed  the  meridian  of  life,  than  in  the  middle  aged  ;  and  wo- 
men, upon  the  whole,  are  more  subject  to  them  than  men. 

No  class  perhaps  of  cutaneous  diseases  varies  more  in  extent 
and  appearance  than  the  Scaly ;  the  morbid  parts  may  be  con- 
fined to  a  few  patches,  not  larger  than  a  split  pea,  accompanied 
by  the  slightest  possible  branny  desquamation,  or  they  may  tra- 
verse over  the  whole  surface,  covering  in  some  cases  five-sixths 
of  the  area  of  the  body  at  one  time,  and  be  attended  by  so 
abundant  an  exfoliation  of  thick  dense  scales,  that  every  motion 
is  performed  with  a  crackling  noise,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
night  the  sheets  will  be  covered  with  separated  scales. 

Scaly  diseases,  under  every  modification,  are  always  tedious 
and  difficult  to  cure,  and  even  when  removed  by  the  aid  of 
medical  treatment,  are  more  prone  to  return  at  certain  seasons, 
or  from  comparatively  trivial  causes,  than  any  others.  With- 
out medical  interference  they  generally  continue  for  months,  or 
even  years,  nay  in  many  instances,  through  an  active  and  long 
life  to  death.     (Lorry  de  Lepra,  page  367. J 

But  what  renders  them  still  more  perplexing  is  their  obstinacy, 
and  frequent  duration  for  months  after  the  evident  exciting 
cause  has  been  removed. 

They  seem  to  be  as  much  as  any  other  class  of  diseases  im- 
der  the  influence  of  the  season,  and  are  particularly  liable  to 
aggi'avation  or  recurrence  during  the  spring  and  autumn 
months,  when  vicissitudes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  are 
most  sudden  and  severe ;  but  in  respect  to  extent  and  severity 
of  the  returns,  they  differ  much  in  different  indi\-iduals. 

The  precise  states  of  the  system  under  which  they  occur  have 
not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained ;  and  it  is  obvious  the^'  must 
remain  problematical  in  all  cases  where  the  disease  exists  in 
the  same  individual  from  childhood  to  an  advanced  age,  under 
every  vicissitude  of  life,  whether  in  delicate  health,  or  in  full 
bodily  vigour,  with  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  every  sense  and 
performance  of  every  function. 

What  the  immediate  state  of  the  parts  may  be,  that  gives 
rise  to  squamous  disorders,  is,  for  similar  reasons,  equally  uncer- 
tain. Several  opinions  on  this  subject  have  been  maintained. 
Some  assign  the  production  of  scales  to  deficient  energy  in  the 
extreme  circulation,  by  which,  taking  for  granted  the  epidermis 
to  be  a  secretion,  it  is  supposed  that  the  vessels  of  the  cutis  are 
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unable  to  secrete  healthy  cuticle.     Others  refer  it  to   chronic 
inflammation  seated  in  the  capillary  vessels.     [Plumhe.) 

Some  recent  physiologists  (Mason  Good,  Wilkinson,  and 
others)  "  conceive  the  fault  to  lie  in  a  morbid  state  or  secretion 
of  the  rete  mucosian,  which  they  say  is  sometimes  too  dry,  or 
deficient  in  quantity ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  absent  altogether ; 
sometimes  charged  with  a  material  that  changes  its  natural  co- 
lour;  and  sometimes  loaded  with  an  enormous  abundance  of  a 
glutinous  fluid,  and  occasionally  combined  with  calcareous 
earth."  My  own  observations  lead  me  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  is  an  altered  action,  most  probably  analogous  to 
subacute  inflammation  of  the  vessels  that  secrete  the  cuticle,  if 
it  be  a  mere  inorganic  exudation,  or  nourish  it,  if  it  be  endow- 
ed with  languid  vitality.  But  whatever  the  immediate  action 
may  be  primarily,  or  in  whatever  texture  it  may  exist,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  soon  extends  to  the  vessels  of  the  cutis  itself, 
and,  in  severe  cases,  produces  pretty  active  inflammation,  and 
even  destruction  of  this  texture. 

Some  of  the  older  writers  refer  the  origin  of  squamae  to  in- 
durated papulae,  or  large  elevations  of  the  true  skin,  which,  by 
pressure  or  distension,  injure  the  texture  of  the  cuticle. 

The  structure  of  the  scales  produced  in  these  disorders,  it 
may  be  observed,  seems  to  vary  in  proportion  to  the  activity 
and  intensity  of  the  morbid  action.  In  the  slightest  forms  of 
Pityriasis,  the  scales  consist  of  cuticle  alone,  which  appears  to 
be  formed  in  exuberant  quantity,  and  separated  in  branny  des- 
quamations. In  lepra,  or  psoriasis,  the  exfoliations  consist  of 
several  lamina;  of  diseased  cuticle  agglutinated  together.  They 
have  an  unctuous  and  adhesive  feel,  though  very  friable,  a 
silky  lustre,  and  considerable  pearly  opacity.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  inner  surface  of  one  of  these  scales,  by  means  of  a 
convex  glass,  enables  us  to  discover  a  minute  protuberance, 
considerably  shorter  than  its  breadth,  and  which  has  evidently 
occupied  a  corresponding  hollow,  or  excavation  in  the  denud- 
ed surface  ;  and  if  the  scale  has  been  separated  by  force,  before 
the  natural  period  of  exfoliation,  a  speck  of  blood  usually  oc- 
cupies this  excavation ;  and  the  point  described  as  the  centre 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  scale  which  occupied  it,  is  also  simi- 
larly discoloured.  [Phnnbe.)  These  observations,  however, 
apply  merely  to  Lepra. 

Besides  the  projection  just  described,  the  under  surface  is 
found  to  be  marked  with  lines  or  furrows  that  correspond  to, 
or  receive  the  lineal  elevations  of  the  subjacent  cutis.  If  the 
scale  has  been  long  attached,  and  is  hard,  it  may  in  conse- 
quence be  so  warped,  that  the  reticulations,  being  in  this  way 
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contracted,  and  rendered  irregular,  will  not  accord  with  the 
lines  on  the  subjacent  surface.  In  some  cases,  the  scales  accu- 
mulate so  as  to  form  thick  and  elevated  white  crusts,  present- 
ing an  appearance  not  unlike  a  piece  of  asbestus. 

But  there  is  a  third  description  of  scales,  such  as  character- 
izes those  of  ichthyosis,  which  may  be  defined  horny  verru- 
cous elevations  of  the  cuticle  that  overlap  each  other,  like  the 
tiles  of  a  house,  or  the  scales  on  the  back  of  a  perch. 

Sometimes  the  squamous  patches  retain  steadily  the  site  that 
they  first  occupied ;  in  other  instances  they  disappear  rather 
suddenly,  and  attack  other  parts  under  the  same  form.  Some- 
times these  disorders  creep  as  it  were  insidiously  over  the  whole 
surface;  hence  the  various  appellations  of  Serpigo,  Herpes, 
&c.  that  were  applied  to  them  by  the  older  writers,  and  which, 
indeed,  are  not  altogether  discarded  from  modern  nomencla- 
ture. 

The  disagreeable  feelings  produced  by  squamous  affections, 
are  tingling,  itching,  burning  and  soreness,  which,  in  ulcerated 
cases,  often  amounts  to  absolute  pain. 

These  sensations  are  more  or  less  severe,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances; season,  climate,  certain  kinds  of  diet,  habits  of 
life,  state  of  the  system,  and  the  like,  exert  considerable  influ- 
ence in  aggravating  or  assuaging  the  uneasiness  they  create ; 
which,  moreover,  is  sometimes  not  a  little  increased  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  scales  and  discharges  that  occasionally  are  se- 
creted from  the  diseased  surface.  In  this  respect  their  site  also 
is  of  considerable  importance.  "  Thus,  we  find  them  extreme- 
ly troublesome  when  seated  between  the  nates,  on  the  coccyx, 
or  towards  the  verge  of  the  anus ;  a  part  on  which  they  are 
often  met  with,  in  persons  who  lead  an  habitually  sedentary 
life.  When  situated  between  the  nates,  the  unctuous  secretion, 
that  naturally  lubricates  the  parts,  becomes  diseased,  and  con- 
tributes in  a  striking  degree  to  their  ago-ravation.     When  the 
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eyelids  or  tarsus  also  are  attacked,  these  diseases  excite  a  sen- 
sation like  the  stinging  of  ants,  that  is  extremely  difficult  to 
allay,  and  which  the  patient,  by  continually  rubbing  the  parts, 
greatly  increases. "  * 

In  short,  it  may  be  remarked,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  un- 
easy sensations  which  these  disorders  produce,  are  proportion- 
ally severe,  as  the  parts  which  are  attacked  are  endowed  with 
more  sensibility;  hence,  when  seated  on  the  face,  the  trouble- 
some sensations  produced  by  cutaneous  einiptiojis  in  geiicraL  are 

•  Have  not  many  writers  on  Syphilis  mistaken  these  appearances  for  the  proper 
symptoms  of  that  disease  ? 
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always  most  distressing.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
constant  exposure  of  this  surface  to  the  action  of  cold  atmo- 
spheric air,  often  loaded  with  various  pulverulent  and  irritat- 
ing matters,  contributes  much  to  aggravate  the  patient's  suffer- 
ings. In  these  cases,  he  often  complains  of  such  heat  and 
burning,  that  he  dare  not  approach  a  fire ;  and  even  the  heat 
of  his  bed  is  productive  of  an  increase  of  suffering. 

On  the  testimony  of  Alibert,  these  complaints  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  man,  but  in  some  instances  attack  the  lower  animals, 
particularly  the  noses  of  cattle,  especially  the  horse.  What  is 
called  mange  in  dogs  is  often  of  this  description. 

Respecting  the  proximate  cause  of  squamous  complaints,  it 
has  already  been  stated,  that  nothing  satisfactory  has  been  as- 
certained. The  exciting  or  occasional  causes  are  various ;  but 
whatever  they  may  be  in  any  particular  case,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  they  ixoidd  hut  rarely  operate^  did  there  not  exist  a  great 
predisposition,  peculiar  idiosyncracy^  or  hereditary  tendency  to 
these  complaints. 

Some  varieties  of  squamous  affections  appear  to  be  endemic. 
This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  Pellagra  ;  but  they  are  in  no 
instance  contagious,  as  has  been  erroneously  imagined  by  Sen- 
nertus,  Mercurialis,  and  many  others  of  the  older  writers,  who 
regarded  them  as  such,  from  confounding  them  with  the  He- 
brew or  Arabian  leprosy ;  the  causes  for  which,  and  any  ana- 
logy that  exists  between  the  two  complaints,  need  not  be  here 
insisted  on. 

Respecting  the  possibility  of  their  being  hereditary,  my  own 
observation  confirms  me  in  the  affirmative;  I  have  met  with 
some  of  them,  especially  psoriasis,  so  frequently  in  members  of 
the  same  famil}^  Mr  Plumbe,  under  circumstances  leading  to 
the  supposition  that  they  are  hereditary,  refers  their  cause  to 
certain  uncleanly,  idle  habits,  and  kinds  of  life  pursued  by  the 
victims  of  such  disorders ;  and  contends  that,  at  all  events, 
hereditary  predisposition  cannot  be  communicated  beyond  a 
certain  dryness  of  the  cuticle,  dependent  on  the  original  for- 
mation of  the  cutis ;  and  this  disposition,  he  thinks,  may  be 
much  aggravated  by  accidental  circumstances.  The  explana- 
tion is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Nor  have  1  always  found  the 
disposition  connected  with  inattention  to  cleanliness. 

Squamous  diseases  are  divided,  in  modern  nomenclature, 
into  four  genera. 

Lepra,  Psoriasis,  Pityriasis,  and  Ichthyosis- — The  two  first  of 
these  appear  to  differ  from  each  other,  simply  in  the  accidental 
form  which  the  eruption  assumes,  and  do  not  afford  sufficient 
ground  to  admit  of  their  being  regarded  as  distinct  genera, 
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notwithstanding  the  authority  derived  from  their  having  been 
considered  as  such  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  downwards. 
Willan  has  adopted  this  division,  and  to  dissent  from  him  may 
be  considered  presumptuous  ;  yet  the  experience  I  have  lately 
had  in  the  treatmentof  these  complaints,  cannot  in  this  instance 
be  made  to  coincide  with  his  authority,  and  compels  me,  though 
not  without  diffidence,  to  recede  from  his  views  of  arrange- 
ment. 

Although  the  foregoing  prefatory  remarks  apply  to  squamous 
disorders  in  general,  yet  it  is  my  intention  in  the  present  Essay 
to  confine  my  attention  to  the  two  first  of  Willan's  species. 
Lepra  and  Psoriasis. 

Of  Lepra  and  Psoriasis. — Both  these  terms  are  somewhat 
objectionable ;  the  first  from  its  having  been  erroneously  ap- 
plied to  denote  two  diseases  of  very  different  natures,  viz.  the 
L>epra  Arabum,  or  JLiephantiasi^^  and  the  Leuce  or  Hebre'ia 
Leprosy,  as  well  as  the  Leprosy  of  the  Greeks,  to  which  it  is 
now  limited  by  British  practitioners ;  the  latter  from  its  primi- 
tive Psora,  with  equal  indiscrimination  having  been  used  by  the 
Greeks,  to  express  a  particular  disease,  now  denominated  /m- 
petigo,  as  well  as  Scabies,  or  common  itch.  To  reconcile  these 
inaccuracies,  the  term  Psoriasis  was  adopted  by  Willan  to  de- 
note the  scaly  disease  in  question,  and  has  since  his  time  been 
pretty  generally  employed,  and  may  be  now  said  to  be  in  com- 
mon use. 

With  this  explanation,  I  shall  proceed  to  treat  of  Lepra  and 
Psoriasis  under  the  single  appellation  of  Lepra ,  not  because  I 
conceive  it  the  least  ambiguous  of  the  two  terms,  but  as  it 
appears  in  most  instances  to  be  the  primary  form,  from 
whence  Psoriasis  and  its  varieties  proceed ;  and  the  old  expres- 
sion is  retained,  as  I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  one  less  faulty ; 
besides,  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term  Lepra  is  now  very 
generally  understood,  at  least  by  British  practitioners,  and  any 
innovation  of  the  title  might,  instead  of  contributing  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  tend  to  involve  the  sub- 
ject in  still  further  obscurity.  Lepra  then  *  "  is  characterized 
by  scaly  patches  of  different  sizes,  often  exhibiting  a  circular 
form  ; "  the  borders  of  the  patches  are  somewhat  elevated  a- 
bove  the  centre,  and  more  scaly  than  it,  particularly  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease,  at  which  period  the  centre  is  often 
nearly  healthy  skin,  the  patches,  as  in  many  other  cutaneous 
affections,  healing  from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference. 

•    Dartre  furfuracee  arondie  of  AUbert.     12th  Plate  of  his  large  work,  3rd 
Toluinc. 
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It  usually  commences  with  small  elevated  papular  spots,  of 
a  rounded  form,  and  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  divided  co- 
riander-seed, to  the  dimensions  of  a  split  pea,  or  larger;  in 
children  they  are  often  much  smaller  than  here  stated. 

Their  surface  is  sometimes  rough,  but  more  n-enerallv  smooth 
and  polished,  and  not  marked  with  cuticular  lines.  These  ele- 
vations are  highly  vascular,  and,  if  cut  into,  bleed,  but  do  not 
contain  any  fluid.  In  persons  whose  skin  is  delicate,  or  in 
children,  the]'^  do  sometimes,  if  rapidly  formed,  contain  a  small 
vesicle  in  their  centre,  but  its  contents  generally  dry  up  without 
bursting.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  sometimes  in  the 
space  of  few  hours,  a  small  semitransparent  nearly  circular 
scale  may  be  observed  upon  the  top  of  each  spot,  which  soon 
exfoliates,  or  is  rubbed  off  by  the  friction  of  the  dress;  in 
either  case,  it  is  speedily  reproduced.  At  first  it  is  about  the 
thickness  of  firjo,  paper,  and  not  unlike  the  scale  of  carp,  but  if 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  it  becomes  laminated,  and  in- 
creased in  density  and  opacity. 

When  the  primary  papular  spots  are  pretty  thickly  distri- 
buted over  the  surface,  and  not  very  elevated,  or  perhaps  even 
a  little  depressed  in  the  centre,  the  part  exhibits  an  appearance 
as  if  dried  herring  scales  were  pasted  on  the  skin,  here  and 
there  alternating  with  shining  red  spots  or  stains,  on  which 
scales  may  not  have  formed,  or  from  which  they  may  have 
been  abraded  ;  thus  presenting  a  speckled  appearance  of  red 
papulas,  patches,  and  silvery  spangles,  dispersed  irregularly 
over  the  part,  and  in  some  places  clustered  or  running  together. 
In  this  state  it  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  children  and 
young  girls,  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  is  denominated  b}^ 
Willan  under  this  form,  hepm-AlphauIes.  * 

In  the  eruption,  as  it  occurs  in  adults  also,  the  site  of  the 
scales  is  always  considerably  redder  than  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  when  exfoliation  spontaneously  takes  place,  presents 
a  glistening  surface,  sometimes  smooth,  but  in  chronic  cases, 
■wrinkled,  and  irregular,  or  intersected  with  fissures,  corres- 
ponding in  general  to  the  under  surface  of  the  desquamated 
layers ;  which  it  has  been  observed,  "  do  not  correspond  with 
the  lines  of  the  contiguous  sound  cuticle"  [H'illan).  The  ex- 
planation of  this,  however,  was  sufficiently  given  in  the  intro- 
ductory remarks,  (page  4). 

*  This  epitliet  he  appears  to  have  adopted,  and  a\>\)\\iiA  delirminntch/  to  this  ac- 
cidental form  of  I.t'jtrn,  in  order  to  extrieate  liimselt'  from  the  perplexing  contra- 
dictions that  are  met  with  in  the  ancient  writers  respecting  the  proper  application 
of  the  tenn  j^ljihot  ;  and  not  from  any  conviction  in  his  own  mind  that  there  was 
actually  such  a  difference  between  this  and  his  first  variety,  Lepra  ^)l(/A'f/^(>,  as  to 
constitute  a  decided  species.  This  conclusion  I  tliink  will  be  sufiieiently  evident  to 
any  one  who  peruses  Willan's  descriiition  of  Lejira  Alphos. 
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The  appearance  presented  upon  the  exfoliation  of  the  morbid 
cuticle,  it  is  obvious,  must  vary  considerably,  as  the  disease 
may  be  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  and  the  length  of  time 
tliat  the  scale  has  taken  to  become  detached.  If  forcibly 
removed  before  the  exfoliating  process  is  pretty  nearly  com- 
plete, the  true  skin  may  be  lacerated  and  bleed,  but  if  the  scale 
is  only  slightly  attached,  it  may  be  removed  with  impunity. 
This,  though  a  simple,  and  apparently  easily  explained  phe- 
nomenon, which  could  scarcely  escape  either  the  observation 
of  any  one,  or  meet  with  an  erroneous  interpretation,  has  been 
particularly  noticed  by  Mr  Plumbe,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the 
first  formed  or  mother  scale,  and  not  possessed  by  any  of  suc- 
ceeding growth.  This  central  adherence  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  in  the  least  remarkable,  and  can  easily  be  explained, 
by  supposing  that  the  exfoliating  process  commences  at  the 
circumference,  and  verges  to  the  centre,  which,  being  the  Inst 
part  of  the  scale  freed  from  its  attachments,  will  hence  lacerate 
the  subjacent  cutis,  and  produce  a  speck  of  blood,  if  prema- 
turely and  forcibly  detached.  But  I  cannot  say,  although  I 
have  directed  particular  attention  to  the  investigation  of  this 
point,  that  I  have  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  accuracy 
of  Mr  Plnmbe's  opinion. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression;  in  three  or  four  days  the 
small  elevations  first  described  seem  somewhat  flattened,  and 
at  the  same  time  dilated  by  an  extension  of  their  base  in  every 
direction,  so  as  still  to  retain  their  primary  form,  and  attain  the 
size  of  a  sixpence,  and  they  afterwards  gradually,  or  perhaps 
rapidly,  increase  to  that  of  a  crown- piece,  or  much  larger.  These 
patches  are  covered  with  white  silky  scales,  and  are  surrounded 
by  a  slightly  inflamed  border,  to  the  extent  of  a  few  lines.  In 
some  cases,  the  accinnulation  of  morbid  cuticle  is  such  as  to 
form  a  thick  prominent  white  crust,  and,  when  detached,  is  sofr, 
unctuous,  and  easily  pulverized.  If  the  patches  are  distinct, 
not  very  inflamed  round  their  margin,  and  somewhat  angular 
in  shape,  not  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  not  larger  than  a 
sixpence,  then  the  disease  bears  all  the  characters  of  the  first 
variety  of  Willan's  psoriasis,  and  is  by  him  denominated 
Psoriasis  Guttata. 

In  this  form  the  disease  is  very  apt  to  occur  as  a  sypliilitic 
affection,  in  which  case  the  scaliness  is  not  in  general  so  great, 
and  the  patches  exhibit  something  of  a  brick-dust  red,  or  cop- 
per hue;  occasionally  the  colour  verges  to  purple. 

Why  the  patches  should  retain,  in  their  extension,  the  ovoid 
or  circular  form,  which  is  not,  by  the  b}^,  peculiar  to  lepra, 
but  common  to  many  other  diseases  of  the  skin,  has  to  many 
appeared  singular.     Some  refer  it  to  a  peculiar  disposition  of 
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the  vessels  of  the  corion,  which  they  imagine  to  be  disposed  in 
concentric  circles  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  best  solution 
of  the  fact  is,  to  explain  it  upon  the  principle  of  extension  by 
continuity  of  surface.  Thus,  if  a  drop  of  oil  be  allowed  to  fall 
on  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  its  stain  spreads  in  the  original 
orbicular  form ;  or  if  a  stone,  whatever  its  figure,  be  thrown 
into  a  pool  of  water,  the  first  impression  extends  by  circular 
ripples,  from  the  impetus  communicated  on  every  side  to  the 
displaced  fluid.  As  the  circles  become  very  large,  they  gra- 
dually lose  the  effect  of  the  primary  shock,  and  fall  into  irre- 
gular shapes,  or  disjointed  undulations.  In  the  same  way, 
then,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  round  patches,  considered 
characteristic  of  lepra,  extend  in  every  direction,  and  the  cir- 
cular form  is  retained,  until  the  circumference  is  either  so  far 
removed  from  the  primary  morbid  action,  as  not  to  be  com- 
pletely within  its  influence,  or  until,  by  the  coalition  of  the  ex- 
tending patches,  the  original  figure  is  lost,  and  an  irregular 
one  is  produced ;  and  in  this  state,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  dis- 
ease differs  in  no  essential  particular  from  what  is  denominated 
Psoriasis  diffusa^  which,  even  according  to  Willan's  own  view, 
differs  from  lepra  only  in  the  form  and  distribution  of  its 
patches,  and  in  its  cessation  and  recurrence  at  cevtain  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  by  the  disorder  of  the  constitution,  with  which 
it  is  often  attended.  But  in  the  first  of  these  characters,  it  is 
not  by  any  means  particular,  and  the  last  is  merely  the  conse- 
quence of  a  more  severe  and  aggravated  disease. 

Paulus  ^'Egineta,  in  a  comparative  view  of  lepra  and  psora, 
by  which  latter  term  he  denominated  psoriasis,  states,  that  the 
former  affects  the  skin  deeply  in  patches  of  a  circular  form, 
and  throws  off'  scales  like  those  of  large  fishes,  whereas  the 
latter  is  more  superficial,  and  variously  figured,  and  throws 
off  bran-like  substances.  But  the  possibility  of  making  this 
diagnosis,  is  far  from  being  constant  in  any  series  of  cases.  In- 
deed, in  most  instances,  the  two  states  exist  at  the  same  time  on 
different  parts  of  the  body. 

But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  above  is  always 
the  course  of  the  disease ;  sometimes  there  is  an  irregular,  red- 
dened, rough,  choppy  state  of  the  skin,  thinl}^  interspersed 
with  scales,  and  deep  furrows  resembling  much  the  chopping 
produced  upon  the  arms  by  cold,  which,  with  other  similar  va- 
riations, is  also  a  modification  of  the  same  affection. 

If,  instead  of  coalescing,  the  patches  are  sufficiently  far  a- 
sunder  to  retain  their  primitive  circular  figure,  after  a  time  the 
central  portion,  that  first  formed,  beginning  to  heal,  becomes 
somewhat  Hatter  than  the  circumference,   which  hitter,  in  con- 
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sequence,  appears  a  little  elevated  ;  and  as  the  edges  extend,  the 
included  area  gradually  becomes  sound,  or  retains  for  a  length 
of  time  a  harsh  feel  and  reddish  brown  hue;  the  external  edges 
are  generally  in  this  stage  a  good  deal  inflamed.  This  state 
constitutes  the  true  lep7a  vulgaris^ 

In  cachectic  habits  of  body,  the  inflammatory  areola,  instead 
of  being  of  carmine  red,  is  often  of  a  purplish  hue ;  and  the 
surface  underneath  the  patches,  and  even  the  scabs  themselves, 
assume  the  same  tint.  The  latter,  in  such  cases,  are  generally 
very  thin,  and  are  more  easil}' detached  than  in  the  other  forms 
of  lepra ;  and  owing  to  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  general  sys- 
tem, the  surface  sometimes  become!^  excoriated,  and  discharges 
a  mixture  of  lymph  and  blood,  till  a  new  incrustation  forms, 
which  is  hard,  brittle,  and  irregular.  The  disease,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  denominated  lep7-a  nigricayis.  *  It  is  very  apt 
to  run  into  ulceration. 

A  variety  of  psoriatic  lepra,  that  is  described  by  Willan, 
under  the  title  of  P-  gyrata,  is  sometimes  an  accidental  appear- 
ance arising  from  the  extension  or  healing  of  lepra  by  one  of 
the  very  various  modes  in  which  this  may  take  place.  In  this, 
considerable  portions,  or  segments  of  the  circular  patches,  suc- 
cessively heal  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  remaining  parts  form 
a  continuous,  but  tortuous  line.  Often,  however,  it  is  an  ori- 
ginal formation,  and  is  distributed  in  narrow  patches  or  stripes, 
variously  figured  ;  some  of  them  are  nearly  longitudinal,  some 
semicircular,  vermiform,  tortuous  or  serpentine.  They  are 
very  thinly  covered  with  scales,  the  diseased  parts  presenting 
little  more  than  a  brownish,  harsh,  and  sometimes  fissured  sur- 
face, not  unlike  the  roughness  that  is  produced  on  the  skin  in 
very  cold  and  frosty  weather. 

iSeveral  local  varieties  of  psoriasic  lepra  are  enumerated  by 
modern  authors. 

Such  is  the  disease,  as  it  is  frequently  met  with  on  the  -palms 
and  backs  of  the  hands  of  certain  artificers,  in  consequence  of 
the  application  of  certain  acrid  substances  ;  that  ot  the  eyelids^ 
angles  of  the  mouth,  and  borders  of  the  lips,  and  a  troublesome 
scalmess  of  the  scrotum,  prepuce,  and  edges  of  the  skin  sur- 
rounding the  nails.  But  in  these  we  very  rarely  find  it  a  perfect 
squamous  disease  ;  it  is  more  frequently  merely  a  roughened, 

*  I  have  seen  a  slii^liter  degree  of  this  iiigrcr-icent  appearance,  on  the  decline  of 
the  lepra  vulgaris,  ai)parently  from  no  otlier  cause  than  the  change  of  colour  inci- 
dental on  the  diminished  energy  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  venereal  disease,  cir. 
cular  patches  sometimes  appear,  which  resemble  those  of  lej)ra  nigricans  in  size  and 
colour,  but  it  is  generally  an  exfoliating,  and  not  a  scaly  state  of  the  cuticle,  that 
coTcrs  thera. 
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harsh,  chopped,  or  fissured  state  of  the  parts,  accompanied 
with  a  shelling  of  the  cuticle  in  thickened,  circular,  flaky  des- 
cjuamations,  which  do  not  present  the  laminated  white  and  silky 
cliai'acter,  or  attachment  of  the  true  scale ;  yet  true  scales, 
something  like  those  of  a  herring,  thin  and  shining,  are  here 
and  there  thinly  interspersed  over  the  diseased  surface. 

This  state  is,  moreover,  very  seldom  met  with  uncompli- 
cated with  other  diseases,  of  which  it  is  in  general  to  be  re- 
garded a  degeneration.  Thus  the  jjsorinsis  palmaris,  as  it  is 
called,  so  commonly  met  with  amongst  bakers,  bricklayers, 
printers,  &c.  from  the  irritation  produced  by  the  constant  ap- 
plication of  flour,  brick-dust,  and  printers  ink,  commences  for 
the  most  part  by  pustulation,  and  the  formation  of  vesicles, 
constituting  in  this  stage  a  local  affection  compounded  of  JEcze- 
md  and  Im.jjetign,  and  known  by  the  compound  name  o^ Eczema 
hnpetigonodes.  It  is  therefore  accompanied,  particularly  in  its 
early  stages,  with  a  certain  degree  of  discharge,  and  hence 
named  Huviid  Psoriasis,  or  Tetter, 

A  diffuse  scaliness,  that  occurs  during  infancy,  attended  with 
great  itching  and  inflammation,  partakes  very  much  of  the  hu- 
mid character,  and  often  presents  an  appearance  as  if  the  skin 
were  excoriated,  in  patches  of  very  considerable  extent,  over 
which  is  scattered  a  number  of  carp  scales,  or  small  pieces  of 
very  finely  split  talc. 

It  is  farther  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  ivfantile  psoriasis  is 
often  accompanied  with  pustulation,  obstruction  of  the  nostrils, 
*'  occasioned  by  a  morbid  secretion,  and  scabs  formed  inter- 
nally ; "  and  if  the  face  or  forehead  is  affected,  the  eyelashes 
and  hairs  of  the  eyebrows  fall  off. 

When  Psoriatic  Lepra  has  existed  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  and  cleanliness  is  neglected,  it  often  becomes  a  very  se- 
vere and  distressing  complaint;  the  skin  acquires  an  almost 
imiversal  scaliness,  and  becomes  harsh,  furrowed,  dry  and  in- 
durated ;  the  primary  patches  coalesce,  or  become  confluent, 
so  as  to  spread  at  length  over  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  body ;  and  painful  rhagades  are  interspersed,  wherever, 
from  the  motion  of  the  joints,  or  any  other  sudden  dilacerating 
force,  the  unyielding  parts  offer  least  resistance  to  rupture. 

The  production  of  scales  is  so  rapid,  that  large  quantities  of 
them  are  found  on  the  bed  on  which  a  person  afliicted  with  this 
disease  has  slept.  They  fall  off  in  the  same  proportion  during 
the  day,  and  being  confined  by  the  linen,  excite  a  troublesome 
and  perpetual  itching.  The  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  be- 
come convex,  and  indented  with  longitudinal  furi'ows  and  more 
thickened  at  their  exti'emities ;  curdy  fetid  matter  is  deposited 
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at  their  roots,  and  a  frequent  renewal  of  them  takes  place,  the 
new  nails  soon  assuming  the  morbid  form.  The  thumb  and  fin- 
gers are  enlarged  and  conti'acled  at  their  articulations,  or  in  some 
cases  retorted.  On  the  abdomen  the  skin  is  very  red,  deeply  in- 
dented and  brittle;  no  thick  incrustation  forms  here,  but  the 
scales  appear  thin  and  semitransparent,  peeling  off  from  time  to 
time  in  large  flakes.  Painful  excoriations  are  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  of  some  parts  of  the  clothing,  or  by  the  attrition  of 
contiguous  surfaces,  as  of  the  nates,  groin,  thighs  and  scrotum, 
from  whence  a  very  profuse  discharge  of  lymph  takes  place.  In 
this  irritable  state,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  interspersed  over 
the  parts,  hard,  painful,  indolently  suppurating  boils,  or  ec- 
thymatous  pustules,  or  to  see  the  whole  scaliness  disappear, 
and  leave  these  acutely  sensible  semitubercular  phlegmons,  in- 
tei'sected  with  deep  fissures,  and  excoriations,  which  bleed  upon 
the  slightest  motion  of  the  part ;  and  in  this  state  the  disease 
may  continue  without  any  material  remission  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  especially  in  old  people. — This  also  is  a  variety 
of  Psoriasis  Inveterata. 

On  the  decline  of  the  eruption,  in  whatever  form  it  may  have 
existed,  the  scales,  roughness,  rhagades,  or  induration  of  the 
parts,  gradually  disappear,  and  a  new  cuticle  is  formed,  at  first 
red,  dry  and  shrivelled,  but  which,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  ac- 
quires the  proper  texture. 

Having  now  offered  a  general  delineation  of  lepra,  and  its 
psoriatic  varieties,  in  so  far  at  least  as  meets  their  external  ap- 
pearance, we  shall  proceed  to  consider, — Is/,  On  what  parts  they 
are  most  liable  to  occur;  2ncl,  The  troublesome  sensations,  or 
painful  feelings  they  excite  ;  3/y/,  The  constitutional  symptoms ; 
and  lastly^  Their  causes,  and  medical  treatment. 

I.  Of  the  parts  'which  they  attack. 

The  knees,  immediately  below  the  patella,  and  over  the 
course  of  the  tibia,  for  about  one  third  down  the  leg,  the  elbows, 
outer  part  of  the  fore- arms,  and  along  the  surface  of  the  ulna, 
are  the  parts  on  which  leprous  spots  generally  first  show  them- 
selve.  Within  a  few  weeks,  however,  the  primary  spots  coal- 
esce, and  spread  in  various  directions,  but  generally  appear  to 
select  those  parts  wherein  the  bones  or  aponeuroses  lie  near  the 
surface,  so  that  the  integuments  are  rendered  more  tense,  and 
where  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  supply  of  blood  is  not  so 
perfect,  but  liable  to  interruption  from  the  motions  of  the  parts, 
or  the  accidental  external  application  of  pressure.  But  as  the 
disease  advances,  it  spreads  over  parts  indiscriminately ;  so  that 
by  the  coalition  of  the  borders  of  the  extending  scaly  patches,  the 
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whole  of  the  softer  and  more  muscular  parts,  both  of  the  leg  and 
thigh,  arm  and  fore-arm,  are  gradually  involved.  When  it  at- 
tacks the  back  or  chest,  the  integuments  seated  over  the 
course  of  the  spine,  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  the  ilium  and  ■ 
sacrum,  in  the  back,  and  those  along  the  course  of  the  sternum, 
in  the  breast,  are  the  parts  first  affected.  Often  there  is  a  large 
patch  seated  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  extending  to 
the  pubes ;  and  again,  on  those  parts  of  the  groins  where  the  fas- 
ciae are  most  abundant  and  strongest.  The  head  is  usually  the 
last  part  affected,  but  I  have  frequently  seen  it  the  first,  and 
rot  only  so,  but  the  only  part  of  the  body  on  which  the  dis- 
ease occurred.  When  seated  on  the  scalp,  it  forms  thick  in- 
crustations among  the  hair,  and  is  with  difficulty  distinguished 
from  Porrigo  or  Tinea  Fiirfurana. 

The  patches  in  this  situation  retain  long  their  circular  form 
befoi'e  they  coalesce ;  and  lepra  as  most  eruptive  complaints, 
when  affecting  the  cranial  integuments,  derives  some  peculiar- 
ity from  their  structure.  There  is  often  a  severe  itching,  and 
exudation  of  ichorous  discharge,  accompanying  the  appear- 
ance of  scales  about  the  roots  of  the  hair ;  in  fact,  the  com- 
plaint in  this  situation  is  more  frequently  complicated  with 
others.  Any  peculiarity  that  cutaneous  diseases  present  when 
seated  on  the  scalp,  Mr  Plumbe,  with  much  appearance  of  truth, 
refers  to  the  irritation  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  hairs 
through  the  part. 

Now,  although  fresh  patches  arise  from  time  to  time  in  dif- 
ferent situations,  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  parts 
first  affected,  as  happens  in  some  other  cutaneous  affections ; 
the  scaliness  still  continues  to  fall  off,  and  recur  for  an  inde- 
finite period ;  but  when  the  complaint  is  about  to  terminate, 
the  scahness  ceases  in  general  to  appear  first  in  the  centre  of 
each  patch,  and  extends  to  the  circumference ;  but  this  is  not 
an  invariable  rule,  as  may  have  been  inferred  from  the  obser- 
vations offered  a  few  pages  back,  on  the  mode  of  extension  of 
lepra. 

The  face,  comparativel}^  speaking,  is  seldom  affected,  and  the 
scales  which  form  upon  it  when  it  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  are 
veiy  delicate  and  transparent,  and  easily  separated  by  washing; 
indeed,  from  the  daily  practice  of  ablution  alone  of  this  part,  it 
is  evident  they  must  be  exposed  to  constant  abrasion,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  acquire  any  degree  of  thickness. 

The  degree  of  depth  to  which  the  surface  is  diseased,  varies 
in  different  cases,  and  will  of  course  depend  very  much  upon 
the  severity  and  duration  of  the  complaint.  In  mikler  exam- 
ples of  the  disease,  the  morbid  action  appears  to  be  confined 
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completely  to  the  scarf-skin  and  vessels  constituting  the  tissue 
placed  over  the  corion ;  but  in  more  severe  and  old  standing 
cases,  the  true  skin  and  subjacent  parts  are  involved. 

We  shall  now,  in  prosecution  of  the  order  above  premised, 
proceed  to  investigate  the  troublesome  or  painful  sensations 
that  accompany  thedifierent  varieties  of  leprous  affections. 

In  the  mildest  examples  where  the  eruption  is  not  very  ex- 
tensive, the  exfoliation  slight,  and  not  strongly  attached,  the 
patient  seldom  experiences  any  inconvenience,  unless,  perhaps, 
a  slijrht  itchinor  or  uneasiness  after  a  full  and  indiiresiible  meal, 
or  during  particular  states  of  the  atmosphere ;  an  observation 
that  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Father  of  medicine,  who  tells  us 
that  "  some  Leprae  itch  before  rain. "  These  feelings  are  also 
augmented  on  becoming  warm  in  bed,  when  the  body  is  un- 
usually heated  by  exercise,  deranged  by  indulgence  in  ferment- 
ed or  spirituous  liquors,  or  by  any  other  excesses  or  irregular- 
ities of  life. 

These  sensations,  though  comparatively  trifling,  and  pei  haps 
not  deserving  of  any  other  appellation  than  that  of  tineusijfeci- 
i7igs,  are  in  many  instances  far  more  insufferable  than  actual 
})ain.  Hence  Galen  observes,  so  intolerable  is  the  itching,  or 
formication  in  patients  prone  to  irregularities,  that  they  are  of- 
ten compelled  to  pass  the  night  in  restlessness;  or,  if  occasional 
sleep  is  obtained,  they  start  from  it,  and  as  it  were  involunta- 
rily leap  from  their  bed  to  obtain  relief,  so  intolerable  and  tor- 
mentino-  are  the  sufferin<rs  induced  bv  the  itchinsf. 

In  extreme  cases,  where  there  is  considerable  disease  of  tex- 
ture, accompanied  by  active  symptomsand  some  slight  discharge, 
the  formication  amounts  to  a  sense  of  soreness,  burning  heat, 
or  eveu  pain,  and  there  is  considerable  stiffness  of  the  parts, 
which  impedes  or  I'estrains  the  motions  of  the  limbs ;  so  that 
all  these  circumstances  combined,  in  severe  cases  sometimes 
oblige  the  patient  to  keep  his  bed. 

Mr  Plumbe,  in  treating  of  the  uneasy  feelings  that  accom- 
pany leprous  diseases,  remarks,  that  there  is  one  circumstance 
peculiar  to  them,  which  has  been  often  particularly  mentioned 
to  him  by  the  patients,  viz.  a  sensation  of  pricking,  most  fre- 
quentl}'^  noticed  a  little  before  the  separation  of  the  ^r<,t  scale, 
when  perhaps,  it  has  hardly  attained  the  size  of  a  spangle. 
He  is  inclined  to  think  this  sensation  the  consequence  of  the 
raising  up  of  the  edges  of  the  scale,  produced  by  the  tumefiction 
and  elevation  of  the  inflamed  margin,  and  fresh  growth  of  scale, 
the  centre  which  is  adherent  to  the  cutis  being  thus  forcibly 
torn  from  such  attachment.  This  conjecture,  he  argues,  is  ren- ' 
dered  more  probable  by  the  fact,  that  when  the  disease  is  ob- 
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viously  subsiding,  when  no  new  scales  rise  up,  and  thrust 
those  which  were  before  formed  from  their  attachments,  tlie 
pricking  in  question  is  no  longer  felt.  {P/wnbe,  p.  286.)  The  result 
of  my  own  experience  does  not  tend  to  confirm  this  ingenious 
theory. 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  of 
lepra,  and  its  various  modifications. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  as  was  remarked  in  the  preliminary 
general  observations  upon  Squamous  Disorders,  that  a  disease, 
such  as  we  have  been  describing,  wherein  it  is  probable  that 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  body  is  impeded, 
can  exist,  even  in  its  slightest  form,  without  proportional  incon- 
venience and  derangement  of  the  general  system ;  yet  such  is 
the  fact ;  for  as  was  before  observed,  persons  affected  with  lepra 
are  generally  the  most  healthy.  Occasionally,  however,  consti- 
tutional symptoms  do  both  precede  and  accompany,  or  are  pro- 
cbiced  btj  this  disordtr,  in  its  more  severe  or  psoriatic  forms.  It 
may  here  be  remarked,  that  Willan  enumerates  disorder  of  the 
general  health  among  the  diagnostic  marks  that  characterize 
psoriasis  from  lepra.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  this 
diagnosis  is  worthy  of  confidence, — it  can  at  best  be  considered 
but  a  proof  of  greater  severity  in  either  form, — and  does  not  in 
the  least  alter  the  local  peculiarities  by  which  the  disease  is 
known  ;  and  this  is  a  disease  which  is  alone  to  be  detected  by 
local  characters. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  squamous,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  cutaneous  alFections,  ought  to  be  considered  in  two  points 
of  view. 

I5/,  As  producing  the  local  disease: 

2(7,  As  produced  by  it. 

In  other  words,  the^'  ought  to  be  treated  of  as  of  primary 
and  consecutive  origin. 

The  general  primary  symptoms  are  for  the  most  part  such  as 
arise  from  dyspepsia,  or  irritation  of  the  prim^  vise,  viz.  head- 
ach,  inappetence,  pain  or  sickness  at  stomach,  occasional  vo- 
miting, cramp  of  the  bowels  and  extremities,  coldness  of  the 
latter,  and  a  universal  sense  of  languor  and  debility,  which  are 
accompanied,  in  some  instances,  by  ephemera  and  its  concomi- 
tants. If  these  have  been  induced  by  some  offensive  article  of 
diet  (one  of  the  most  common  occasional  causes  of  these  disoi- 
ders),  they  will,  in  all  probability,  be  mitigated,  or  they  may 
wholly  disappear  on  the  accession  of  the  eruption.  If  they  are 
the  consequence  of  subacute  inflammation,  or  other  chronic  dis- 
order of  an  internal  part,  they  will,  it  is  obvious,  accompany 
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the  disease  in  all  its  stages,  unless  removed  by  suitable  reme- 
dies. 

But  the  most  unmanageable  form  of  general  constitutional 
distress,  is  that  which  results  from  the  irritation  produced  by 
extensive  and  severe  disease  of  texture,  in  which  case,  sympto- 
matic fever  may  be  expected,  or  from  the  derangement  occa- 
sioned in  the  functions  of  the  skin,  which  in  their  turn  prove  a 
source  of  disturbance  by  sympathy,  or  by  direct  determination 
to  internal  organs.  Thus  we  may  have  inflammation,  or  con- 
gestion in  the  lungs,  brain,  or  other  internal  parts  ;  hectic  fe- 
ver, dropsy,  or  marasmus.  "  Multiplicatci  materia,  obstruan- 
tur  lymphatics  glandulie;  cachecticique  tandem  atque  hydropici 
moriantur,  aut  tabe  pulmonali,  absumantur  aegrotantes."   {Lot- 

But  there  is  still  another  complication,  which,  although  it  can- 
not render  the  case  much  worse  than  just  stated,  yet  it  deserves 
notice  ;  for  we  have  hitherto  been  considering  the  primary  and 
consecutive  symptoms  as  existing  separately.  It  is  when  the 
complaint  arises  I'rom  chronic  internal  disorder,  either  of  struc- 
ture or  function  of  an}''  particular  part;  and  to  the  symptoms 
thus  induced,  are  superadded  such  as  arise  from  the  local  irri- 
tation externally  produced ;  the  case  then  presents  a  most  in- 
auspicious appearance,  and  often,  under  such  circumstances, 
baffles  medical  aid. 

Examples  of  this  description  are  very  rarely  met  with  in  this 
country. 

In  cases  that  arise  simply  from  disturbed  functions  of  the  5/0- 
mach  a?id  prima  via:,  such  as  are  said  to  occur  particularly  dur- 
ing child-bed,  when  these  organs  are  more  easily  deranged,  the 
morbid  accumulation  of  cuticle  is  comparatively  trifling,  and 
seldom  so  great  as  to  become  a  source  of  irritation  suflicient  to 
produce  reaction  upon  the  general  system. 

Causes. — Respecting  the  prcdisyosiiig  and  proximate  causes  of 
lepra,  little  or  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  sad ;  the  disease  oc- 
curs occasionally  in  every  variety  of  constitution,  and  under 
every  circumstance  of  life  ;  but  as  was  before  observed,  the  stout 
and  plethoric  are  the  most  liable  to  it.  The  greater  number 
of  cases  that  ajiply  at  the  Dispensarj'  are  ruddy,  fair  complexion- 
ed  persons,  who  evince  no  symptoms  of  a  "  Langtiid  slate  of  the 
circidalion"  quite  the  contrary.  Indeed,  I  cannot  enter  into 
the  notion,  that  deficient  cnergif  of  the  circulation  can  pre- 
dispose to  any  disease,  the  proximate  cause  of  which  ap))ears 
to  be  excitement  or  inflammation  ,-  yet  this  is  the  common  doc- 
trine. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  kind  of  paradox,  which  has 
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unconsciously,  on  the  part  of  its  promulgators,  crept  into  the 
pathology  of  squamous  diseases,  and  has  materially  contri- 
buted to  impede  the  improvement  of  their  treatment.  Thus  Wil- 
lan,  at  the  125th  page  of  his  quarto  work,  in  treating  of  Lepra, 
observes,  "  A  slow  pulse,  or  a  languid  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and,  what  must  generally  be  connected  with  it,  a  harsh,  dry,  im- 
permeable state  of  the  skin  and  cuticle,  appear  to  constitute  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  predisposition. " 

And  again  at  the  175th  page,  in  stating  the  habit  of  body  in 
which  psoriasis  is  most  liable  to  occur,  he  says,  "  In  such  per- 
sons, the  pulse  is  feeble  and.  langnid^  or  irregidar."  But  at 
page  112,  he  tells  us  that  "  leprous  spots  are  surrounded  by  a 
red  border;"  which  we  are  led  to  conclude  he  regards  to  be  a 
redness  produced  by  inflammation,  since  he  afterwards  charac- 
terizes the  patches  of  Psoriasis  Guttata  as  differing  from  Le- 
pra, "  in  having  little  or  no  injlammation  round  them"  (p.  152). 
Bateman,  who  generally  follows  Willan,  expresses  himself  in 
similar  terms.  At  page  28,  he  speaks  of  '•  a  considerable  degree 
of  injlammation  of  the  skin ; "  at  page  32,  he  alludes  also  to  cu- 
taneous excitement  and  injiammatorij  action  ;  but  at  page  38,  he 
tells  us,  that  those  who  have  a  dry  skin,  and  languid  circulation, 
are  most  liable  to  these  diseases.  Mr  Plumbe  also  falls  into  the 
same  apparent  paradox,  and  more  completely  so  than  either 
Willan  or  Bateman ;  at  page  289,  he  treats  of  "  the  ivjlam' 
matory  action  which  constitutes  lepra ;"  and  most  of  us  admit 
inflammation  to  consist  in  an  increased  action  of  the  sanguife- 
rous system  ;  but  at  page  294,  he  certainly  contradicts  himself, 
when  he  states,  that  "  deficient  energy  in  the  vessels  of  the  skin, 
and  consequent  inadequacy  to  the  production  of  healthy  cuticle, 
may  be  fairly  presumed  to  exist  in  this  disease.''  On  the  one 
hand,  therefore,  he  considers  the  disease  to  be  constituted  of 
an  inflammatory  action,  while,  on  the  other,  he  denies  that  the 
vessels  of  the  part  have  even  their  natural  energy. 

Now,  what  I  am  desirous  of  proving  is,  that  the  commonly 
assigned  'predisposing  and  proximate  causes  of  the  complaint 
are  inconsistent  with  each  other.  We  never  think  of  referring 
pneumonia,  or  any  other  inflammation,  or,  in  fact,  any  disease 
where  there  is  acknowledged  vascular  excitement,  either  gene- 
ral or  local,  to  habitual  want  of  vascular  energy,  or  a  "  languid 
state  of  the  circulation,"  as  Willan  and  Bateman  have  done ; 
nor  when  the  inflammation  is  actually  in  existence,  has  it  yet 
been  fully  established  that  its  proximate  cause  is  a  deficient  eu' 
ergy  in  the  vessels  of  the  part,  as  Mr  Plumbe  supposes. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  predisposing  cause  is  not  at  all 
known,  since  the  complaint  can,  and  does  arise  in  persons  of 
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very  opposite  temperaments  ;  but,  if  I  may  credit  daily  experi- 
ence, more  especially  in  the  sanguine,  wherein  a  languid  circu- 
lation^ eithtr  local  or  general^  cannot  even  be  suspected.  I  ima- 
gine that  the  primary  evil  lies  in  the  secretions  of  the  true  skin, 
which,  becoming  vitiated,  by  their  local  irritation  induce  chro- 
nic or  subacute  inflammation  of  the  vessels,  that  either  nourish 
or  produce  the  cuticle ;  and  that,  instead  of  not  being  able  "  to 
secrete  a  due  proportio7i  of  healthy  cuticle"  as  has  been  express- 
ed, they  produce  a  siipey-abundant  supply  of  morbid  cuticle.  Have 
we  not  stated  amongst  the  symptoms  a  fact  that  is  known  to 
every  one,  that  so  rapid  is  the  jnoduction  of  the  scales,  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  night,  the  sheets  of  the  bed  will  be  literally  co- 
vered with  them  ?  How  then  can  we  talk  of  the  vessels  being 
unequal  to  produce  an  adequate  supply  of  cuticle  ?  The  scales, 
we  have  shown,  are  nothing  but  morbid  epidermis. 

The  secretions  of  the  surface  may  be  very  easily  deranged  by 
acrid  ingesta,  in  persons  predisposed  to  cutaneous  diseases;  and 
we  know  that,  when  once  a  secretion  is  vitiated,  the  natural  ac- 
tion which  produces  it  is  not  speedily  restored  ;  of  this  we  have 
examples  in  Gleet,  Diabetes,  Catarrh,  and  many  other  diseases 
of  secreting  organs. 

The  validity  of  this  doctrine  will  be  more  particularly  point- 
ed out  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  modus  operaiidi  of  such  re- 
medies as  are  satisfactorily  known  to  remove  the  complaint. 

The  occasional  or  exciting  causes  of  this  disease  are  much 
better  understood,  though  by  no  means  in  all  cases  obvious. 
Nor  do  those  which  may  be  pointed  out  with  some  degree  of 
certainty,  seem  to  possess  a  peculiar  power  to  produce  the 
squamous,  in  preference  to  any  other  class  of  cutaneous  mala- 
dies. Indeed  I  am  of  opinion,  that  there  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  the  external  form  of  cutaneous  disorders,  in 
general,  is  in  a  great  measure  incidental ;  and  that  an  agent 
which  would  produce  lepra  in  one  person,  might  induce  Impe- 
tigo, Nettlerash,  Lichen,  or  Herpes,  in  a  second,  and  general 
constitutional  Jcbrile  derangejnent,  without  perhaps  any  external 
affection,  in  a  third.  Sometimes  we  find  that  these  complaints 
are  actually  produced  first,  and  that  a  squamous,  or  some  other 
affection,  occurs  as  a  sequel.  Thus,  it  was  known  to  the  ancients 
that  lichen,  especially  after  frequent  returns,  is  liable  to  become 
psoriasis. 

To  me,  then,  it  appears,  that  in  very  many  instances  the  fault 
lies  primarily  in  the  vitiation  of  the  cutaneous  secretions,  which 
may  be  variously  diseased,  by  different  causes,  in  dilfei-ent  indi- 
viduals; and  hence  the  multiform  appearances  that  skin  com- 
plaints assume,  though  it  does  not  follow  that  each  kind  of  de- 
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rnngenicnt  of  tlie  secretions  will  necessarily  produce  its  own 
specific  external  disease.  Mr  Wilkinson  of  London,  on  the 
contrary,  who  has  written  a  practical  little  pamphlet  on  this 
subject,  states  it  as  his  belief,  "  that  the  diseased  state  of  the 
secretions  is  always  the  samCy  and  that  the  varieties  of  the  erup- 
tions are  produced  solely  by  the  conformation  and  constitution 
of  the  subject. 

"  We  continually  observe,  "  says  he,  *'  that  the  same  causes 
produce  very  different  effects  in  different  individuals ;  that  the 
same  medicine  vomits  one  person  and  purges  another,  and  ex- 
cites a  diaphoresis  in  a  third ;  that  the  cold  damp  air,  acting 
upon  two  people  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  same  situation, 
produces  in  the  one  a  pleurisy,  in  the  other  a  typhus  fever. 

*'  These  circumstances  are  familiar  to  all  of  us ;  and  we  ea- 
sily explain  them,  by  considering  the  different  habits,  and  the 
different  states  of  system,  of  those  who  are,  at  the  same  moment, 
exposed  to  the  same  causes.     Yet,  though  equally  applicable, 
we  seem  to  have  neglected  these  observations  when  considering 
the  morbid  phenomena  of  the  skin  ;  for  the  same  cause,  excit- 
ing the  same  defective  or  deranged  cuticular  secretion,  may 
produce  the  different  varieties  of  lepra  in  one  person,  of  pso- 
riasis in  anothei',  and  of  pityriasis  in  a  third.  " — JVil/ci?iso?i,  7;.  2. 
Whether,  however,  the  occasional  or  exciting  causes  operate 
through  the  medium  of  the  secretions  or  not,  we  cannot  with 
certainty  determine ;  they  are,  at  all  events,  such  as  there  is  a 
probability  might  produce  in  some  cases  their  frimarij,  and  in 
others  their  secondary  influence  in  this  manner.     Thus,  expo- 
sure to  cold  and  moisture,  accumulation  of  sordes  on  the  skin, 
the  application  of  local  irritants,  particular  articles  of  diet,  such 
as  dried  fish,  oatmeal,  and  some  incongruous  mixtures  of  food, 
enumerated  as  the  most  common  exciting  causes  of  lepra,  are 
perfectly  capable  of  operating,   some  directly  on  the  skin,  and 
others  indirectli/  on  this  part,  through  the  medium  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.     Thus,  from  the  first  set  of  causes,  we  find  that  the 
disease  attacks  sailors,   scullermen,   brick- layers,   coal-heavers, 
watchmen,  dustmen,  working  chemists,  bakers,  grocers,  washer- 
women, and  particular  artisans;  and  from  the  latter,  individuals 
of  peculiar  idiosyncracy,  or  persons  in  whom  there  is  a  remark- 
able natural  proclivity  to  cutaneous  disease,  either  from  heredi- 
tary predisposition,  or  some  other  unaccountable  conformation. 
Willan  admits  that,  even  when  it  arises  in  consequence  of  local 
irritation,  as  in  bakers,  or  brick-layers,  &c.  that  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  from  this  to  be  general  amongst  those  classes  of  per- 
sons; but  that  the  complaint  is  merely  aggravated  by  their  bu- 
siness, and  that  it  docs  not  aficct  them  unless  otherwise  dispoa- 
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ed  to  it;  a  mode  of  reasoning  rendered  more  than  probably 
correct,  from  the  following  facts.  *'  l5/,  The  disease,  even  in 
these  persons,  disappears  about  midsummer,  and  returns  during 
the  cold  weather  nt  the  beginning  of  the  year.  2d,  Persons 
constantly  engaged  in  their  business,  after  having  been  once  af- 
fected with  the  eruption,  sometimes  enjoy  a  respite  from  it  for 
three  or  four  years  ;  and,  'id.  When  the  business  is  discontinued, 
the  complaint  does  not  immediately  cease.  " 

Bateman  informs  us  that  he  has  known  the  disease  produced 
by  hot  and  spiced  soup,  by  copious  draughts  of  cream,  by 
the  use  of  vinegar,  and  other  articles  of  a  similar  nature. 
Some  poisonous  substances  taken  into  the  stomach,  are  re- 
ported to  have  produced  Lepra  ;  thus,  in  the  3d  Vol.  of  Med. 
Facts  and  Observations,  the  poison  of  copper  is  stated  to  have 
speedily  excited  in  several  persons  at  the  same  time  an  erup- 
tion of  this  character,  which  in  one  of  the  cases  continued  for 
a  month,  in  the  others  it  disappeared  in  about  ten  days.  Ac- 
cording to  Willan's  experience,  it  is  the  psoriatic  forms  of 
lepra,  that  are  most  commonly  produced  in  this  way.  True 
lepra,  he  thinks,  "  can  seldom  be  referred  to  diet,"  or  irri- 
tating ingesta. 

Of  the  effect  of  syphilis  in  producing  this  and  other  scaly 
eruptions,  and  the  modifications  effected  on  their  common  cha- 
racters by  the  venereal  virus,  I  shall  not  at  present  offer  any 
comments,  as  it  appears  to  me  that  this  subject  would  be  better 
considered  in  a  separate  essay.  I  shall  now,  therefore,  proceed 
to  treat  of  the  cure  of  lepra. 

Treatment. — The  flattering  success  that  has  attended  the 
treatment  of  leprous  diseases  in  the  practice  of  the  Institution 
in  Niddry  Street,  enables  me  to  speak  with  great  confidence 
on  this  division  of  the  subject.  But,  in  order  that  my  readers 
may  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  plans  that  have 
been  recommended  by  other  practitioners,  I  shall  take  a  ge- 
neral survey  of  the  different  remedies  that  have  at  various 
times  enjoyed  either  deservedly  or  othei'wise  their  share  of  ap- 
probation, and  afterwards  state  as  briefly  as  possible  the  sys- 
tem usually  adopted  by  myself.  Not  that  it  diflers  materially 
from  that  of  other  practitioners,  but  it  is  perhaps  somewhat  dif- 
ferently applied. 

The  Greek  physicians  trusted  principally  to  external  apj)li- 
cations,  such  as  alum,  sulphur,  nitre,  elm  bark,  goats- dung, 
viper's  flesh,  urine,  hellebore,  colophony,  nuistanl,  horse- 
raddibh,  quicklime,  vitriol,  antl  the  like;  but  these  remedies, 
as  might  be  expecletl,  were  either  wholly  useless  or  productive 
but  of  temporary  relief.     Some  premised  bleeding,  but  it  was 
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only  to  a  trifling  extent,  and  unless  aided  by  internal  remedies, 
in  most  cases,  could  be  of  little  avail,  in  many  it  would  be  ob- 
viously improper. 

Liniments  composed  of  tar,  or  of  some  of  the  various  mercu- 
rial preparations  ;  turpentine,  lime  water,  aqua  potassae,  blisters, 
decoctions  of  bran,  elm  and  oak-bark,  and  many  other  such 
remedies  constitute  the  more  modem  topical  applications  ;  but 
they  are  equally  ineffectual  in  the  majority  of  cases,  without  the 
aid  of  general  treatment.  As  remedies  that  operate  either  diredhj 
upon  the  diseased  part  or  through  the  medium  qt  the  constitution^ 
may  be  enumerated  friction,  warm  bathing,  whether  in  a  slip- 
per-bath, the  sea,  or  in  any  of  the  medicinal  waters  of  Har- 
rovvgate,  Moffat,  Croft,  Buxton,  or  Bath.  The  sulphureous 
springs  more  especially  have  deservedly  acquired  celebrity,  both 
as  internal  and  external  remedies.  To  these  may  be  added, 
the  ancient,  simple,  and  medicated  vapour-baths,  that  have 
within  the  last  few  years  been  revived  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  Britain.  They  are  of  infinite  service  as  auxilia- 
ries, and  may  be  employed  with  much  more  freedom  than  is 
commonly  believed.  Combined  with  moderate  friction,  they 
contribute  to  remove  the  scales,  and  to  produce  a  soft  skin, 
which  soon  regains  the  usual  colour  and  texture.  They  are 
by  many  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  the  slighter  cases 
of  lepra,  without  the  use  of  internal  remedies. 

Bathing  the  whole  body  may  not  be  requisite  if  the  eruption 
be  very  limited  in  extent,  unless  seated  on  parts  where  topical 
bathing  cannot  be  easily  applied.  Fomentations  may  often  be 
substituted. 

Among  the  internal  remedies,  may  be  enumerated  sulphur, 
antimonials,  and  nitre ;  the  various  decoctions  of  sarsaparilla, 
mezereon,  guaiacum,  dulcamara,  and  elm-bark.  The  first  three 
are  said  to  be  of  little  or  no  avail,  and  the  latter  have  very  im- 
properly by  some  been  ranked  as  specifics.  To  these  may  be 
added,  the  different  mineral  acids,  alkalis,  &c. ;  and  finally, 
mercurial  preparations  with  a  view  to  produce  salivation.  If 
any  of  the  latter  are  deserving  attention,  it  is  the  murias 
hydrargyri  dissolved  in  alkohol.  It  is  often  a  useful  external 
application,  and  given  internally  in  small  doses,  it  certainly 
does  frequently  produce  a  decided  improvement  in  the  state  of 
the  surface.  More  lately  arsenic  has  been  introduced,  and  it 
is  perhaps  of  all  other  internal  remedies  the  most  to  be  de- 
pended upon  in  the  cure  of  leprous  affections,  and  more  than 
any  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  specific,  but  its  use  requires 
judicious  management,  and  is  not  proper  in  every  state  of  the 
complaint.     Indeed,  here  lies  a  radical  defect  in  all  the  treatises 
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I  have  read  on  the  cure  of  Lepra.  Remedies  in  abundance,  and 
powerful  ones  too,  are  enumerated,  but  the  indications  for  their 
employment  are  never  precisely  explained,  so  that  we  are  left 
perfectly  in  the  dark  respecting  the  states  of  the  disease  in 
which  they  are,  or  are  not  proper. 

Hence,  the  most  powerful  and  deservedly  extolled  medicines, 
administered  without  judgment,  and  at  improper  stages  of  a 
complaint,  prove  injurious  in  their  effects,  and  their  true  value 
is  undeservedly  depreciated. 

It  must  have  been  evident,  from  various  observations  that  were 
made  in  treating  of  the  history  of  these  diseases,  that  there  are 
two  states  in  which  they  can  exist,  viz.  in  an  active^  irritable^  or 
ivflamed  state,  and  in  a  chronic  or  inactive  one.  And  it  is  upon 
this  that  we  found  our  mode  of  treatment,  and  not  upon  the  name 
of  the  accidental  variety  of  the  complaint.^  as  is  too  commonly 
the  case. 

When  a  patient  presents  himself,  we  investigate,  IaV,  The  ex- 
tent and  duration  of  the  eruption.  2rf,  Whether  it  has  arisen 
from  any  cognisable  cause.  3(/,  If  the  cause  or  its  effects  be 
still  in  operation.  4///,  Whether  the  constitutional  symptoms, 
if  there  be  any,  are  primanj  ov  secondary,  the  meaning  of  which 
has  been  already  explained :  And,  lastly,  Whether  the  disorder 
be  in  an  active  or  a  chronic  state ;  and  of  this  we  judge  by  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  the  uneasy  sensations,  the  irritabi- 
lity of  the  parts,  and  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  fever. 

When  the  eruption  is  limited  in  extent,  has  existed  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  and  is  unattended  by  either  uneasiness, 
itching,  pain,  or  constitutional  disorder,  we  have  reason  to  re- 
gard it,  whatever  it  may  primarily  have  been,  as  a  disease  sim- 
ply of  the  texture  of  the  part;  and,  in  this  case,  local  applica- 
tions, such  as  have  been  enumerated,  and  topical  bathing,  com- 
prise all  that  is  requisite. 

As  a  local  remedy,  the  pitch,  and  weak  nitrate  of  mercury 
ointments,  are  what  are  most  generally  prescribed,  either  sepa- 
rately or  conjointly;  or  a  solut.  of  the  muriat.  bydrag.  corros. 
in  dilute  alkohol,  and  immersion  of  the  part  in  warm  artificial 
Harrowgate  water,  for  the  preparation  of  which,  the  following 
is  the  formula  : — Sulphat.  magnes.  5'j«  Supertart.  potass,  gr.  x. 
Sulphat.  potass,  cum  sulphur.*  5ss.  This  quantity  is  direct- 
ed to  be  dissolved  in  about  twenty-four  ounces  of  warm  wa- 
ter, and  the  diseased  part  is  to  be  washed  \vith,  or  immersed  in 
the  solution,  at  about  95°  F.  of  temperature,  two  or  three  times 
daily,  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  each  time,  and  a  niix- 

•  Fonnerly  called  Sal  Polyehrest. 
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ture,  of  equal  parts,  of  the  weak  citrine  and  tar  ointments,  to  be 
applied  after  each  immersion. 

Now,  these  applications,  I  conceive,  operate  by  changing  the 
secretions  of  the  part,  which  undoubtedly  they  may  effect  by 
their  stimulating  properties ;  yet  did  their  efficacy  consist  in 
these  alone,  other  stimulants  ought  to  answer  equally  well,  while 
experience  convinces  us  that  they  do  not. 

Supposing  that  the  morbid  part  (still  limited  in  extent)  had 
been  in  an  irritable  and  inflamed  state,  instead  of  that  represent- 
ed; in  lieu  of  the  above  application,  then,  simple  and  repeated 
warm  bathing,  or  ablution,  the  application  of  a  good  number  of 
leeches,  and  a  poultice  till  this  irritable  state  should  be  subdued, 
would  have  been  premised. 

If  we  find  the  eruption  prelft/  extensive,  but  in  an  inactive 
state,  by  which  is  to  be  understood  that  it  is  devoid  of  trouble- 
some sensations,  redness  round  its  circumference,  and  constitu- 
tional symptoms ;  in  that  state,  indeed,  whichfmay  be  denomi- 
nated an  adopted  morbid  action  of  the  cutaneous  structure,  or 
to  which  it  has  accommodated  itself  in  the  same  manner  as  non- 
secreting  parts  do  to  secretions,  they  are  enabled  to  form  during 
the  primary  stages  of  a  disease  with  which  they  may  be  attack- 
ed. In  that  case,  the  treatment  consists  not  only  of  external  ap- 
plications, such  as  arc  recommended  above,  but  of  warm  bath- 
ing, and  such  remedies,  as  may  be  denominated  specifics ;  and 
of  these  there  are  only  two  that  are  known,  the  murias  hy- 
drargyri  and  arsenic.  Of  their  administration  we  shall  imme- 
diately speak,  after  a  few  words  further  on  the  choice  of  local  re- 
medies and  bathing. 

As  a  topical  remedy  in  chronic  cases,  we  hardly  ever  employ 
but  one  ointment,  viz.  that  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  weak  nitrate  of  mercury  and  tar  ointment. 
This  is  directed  to  be  rubbed  upon  the  part  night  and  morning, 
and  cleaned  off  with  a  dilute  mixture  of  aqua  potass,  about  5ij 
to  f  vi  of  water,  or  with  a  little  fresh  butter  or  oil,  as  it  adheres 
so  strongly  to  the  part  that  something  of  this  sort  is  requisite, 
soap  and  water  having  comparatively  little  effect.  On  its  re- 
moval, the  diseased  parts  are  to  be  well  brushed  with  a  solut.  of 
mur.  hyd.  in  proof  spirit,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  grains 
of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of  spirit.  Where  the  skin  is  naturally 
delicate,  the  above  unctuous  application  is  diluted  with  simple 
cerate,  in  one,  two,  or  three  proportions;  and  the  spirituous  so- 
lution is  used  not  quite  so  strong. 

Now,  it  may  be  observed,  that  these  local  remedies  are  always 
preferred,  because  others  have  been  frequently  tried,  but  found 
not  to  answer  so  well. 
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However  extensively  the  above  ointment  is  applied,  and  it  is 
frequently  rubbed  over  a  very  considerable  surface  at  one  time 
daily  for  weeks,  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  alTcct  the  mouth,  or 
produce  any  other  of  the  effects  peculiar  to  mercury.  It  ope- 
rates, perhaps,  by  changing  the  actions  of  the  parts ;  but  there 
is  a  more  decided  mode  of  explaining  its  beneficial  effects,  which 
is  this, — the  tenacity  with  which  it  adheres  renders  it  with  diffi- 
culty removed,  and  the  patient  being  directed  to  clean  it  away 
thoroughly  prior  to  each  new  application,  thus  unconsciously  sub- 
mits the  parts  to  a  very  perfect  ablution,  and  considerable  fric- 
tion, two  agents  of  the  utility  of  which  no  person  can  doubt  in 
the  cure  of  lepra.  The  muriate  solution  sometimes  affects 
the  mouth. 

Respecting  the  use  of  warm  bathing,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  in  cases  such  as  we  are  treating  of,  a  bath  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  86°  or  90°  F.  will  always  be  useful,  and  it  may  in  gene- 
ral be  administered  daily  for  weeks,  without  in  the  least  injur- 
ing the  genei'al  health  ;  a  fear  that  has  crept  into  common  doc- 
trines, and  which,  I  am  certain,  has  never  been  realised  in  prac- 
tice, when  the  bath  was  prescribed  to  persons  whose  general 
health  had  not  been  primarily  impaired.  I  have  ordered  pa- 
tients to  continue  the  use  of  the  bath  dailv  for  weeks,  even  the 
the  sulphur  vapour  bath,  which  may  be  considered  the  most 
powerful,  and  never  heard  one  person  complain  of  its  weaken- 
ing him,  but  the  contrary.  It  has  improved  materially  the  ge- 
neral health,  by  keeping  the  surface  clean,  and  by  retaining  the 
functions  in  good  order. 

The  sulphur  vapour  bath,  in  cases  such  as  the  present,  I  have 
found  the  most  beneficial ;  the  mode  of  administering  it,  and  its 
peculiar  effects,  I  shall  take  a  future  opportunity  of  explaining. 

Tar,  and  acetic  vapour  baths,  I  have  also  found  useful,  but 
not  so  much  to  be  relied  on  as  the  sulphur. 

In  the  constitutional  treatment,  the  bowels  nre  first  to  be  at- 
tended to.  Repeated  purging  is  injurious.  They  are  to  be  kept 
easy  by  means  of  any  aperient  pill,  the  strength  of  which  is  to 
be  suited  to  the  natural  irritability  of  the  prima?  via?,  in  the  par- 
ticular case  that  applies. 

About  two  drachms  of  the  artificial  Harrowgate  salts,  I'ecom- 
niended  a  few  pages  back,  is  what  I  employ  in  general ;  and  at 
the  same  time  administer  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic,  com- 
mencing with  four  drops  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  gradu- 
ally increasing  the  dose. 

The  solution  of  arsenic  was  first  recommenced  by  Dr 
Fowler,  and  afterwards  employed  by  Dr  Girdlcstone  of  Yar- 
mouth, and  subseciuently  by  Dr  Willan  and  others.  Its  use, 
however,  has  been  much  abused ;  and  hence  the  remedy  has 
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very  undeservedly  been  many  times  abandoned  as  pernicious 
and  dangerous. 

I  have  now  prescribed  it  in  very  nearly  four  hundred  cases, 
and  have  never  yet  seen  it  do  any  mischief.  It  is  usually  given  in 
the  decoction  of  dulcamara,  mezereon,  or  sarsaparilla,  as  a  pro- 
per vehicle  for  its  exhibition. 

These  medicines  themselves,  have  been  extolled  as  specifics, 
but  they  do  not  merit  that  name ;  they  are  very  useful  auxilia- 
ries, but  will  not  unaided  cure  one  case  in  fifty.  Dulcamara, 
Dr  Crichton,  considers  one  of  the  most  useful  medicines  that 
can  be  given  in  leprous  complaints.  He  states,  that  out  of 
twenty-three  cases  in  which  he  tried  it,  only  two  resisted  its  ac- 
tion. I  have  given  it  in  three  times  as  many,  but  cannot  say 
that  the  result  of  my  experience  corroborates  his,  and  find  that, 
in  this  respect,  my  observations  are  not  different  from  those  of 
other  practitioners. 

Respecting  the  dose  of  arsenical  solution,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  a  few  drops  taken  at  short  but  repeated  intervals  appear  to 
be  more  useful,  and  are  certainly  much  safer  than  large  quanti- 
ties. I  have  seldom  had  occasion  to  prescribe  above  ten  drops 
three  times  a  day,  generally  six  is  sufficient;  and  in  a  short  time, 
ten  days  or  perhaps  a  fortnight,  its  effects  may  be  observed,  not 
only  in  the  disease,  but  on  the  constitution.  Of  these  it  may 
be  proper  here  to  say  a  few  words,  as  connected  with  scaly  dis- 
eases. The  first  symptom  that  this  mineral  produces,  is  a  sensible 
quickening  of  the  pulse,  which  if  the  medicine  be  long  continu- 
ed may  be  raised  even  20  or  30  beats  in  the  minute  beyond  its 
usual  quickness ;  it  becomes  also  sharp  and  hard.  In  a  short 
time  the  patient  complains  of  a  prickling  soreness  or  itching, 
attended  with  a  puffy  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  of  the  lower  one 
in  particular,  or  the  eye  is  surrounded  with  a  slightly  livid  cir- 
cle. Often  these  are  the^rst  symptoms,  and  even  premonitory  of 
the  quickening  of  the  pulse.  If  the  medicine  be  still  continued 
sickness  at  stomach,  uneasy  feelings  of  the  bowels,  and  occasional, 
stitches  in  the  chest,  and  griping  pains  in  the  belly  are  com- 
plained of;  the  tongue  is  white,  and  the  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance becomes  visibly  changed,  a  peculiar  grave  expression,  as 
it  were,  being  imparted  to  it ;  and  there  is  a  sense  of  anxiety  in 
the  praecordia,  and  'frequent  sighing.  But  when  these  latter 
symptoms  are  induced,  the  arsenic  has  been  persisted  in  too 
long :  there  is  no  necessity  to  continue  its  'use  beyond  a  cogni- 
zable quickening  of  the  pulse,  and  uneasy  stiffness  in  the  eyelids. 

Dr  Girdlestone  informs  us,  that  in  his  practice  he  had  found 
the  incautious  administration  of  arsenic  produce  erysipelas  and 
phlyzacious  boils. 
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The  farther  effects  of  arsenic  need  not  be  here  mentioned. 
When  it  produces  pain  in  the  chest  from  the  first,  its  employment 
is  precarious,  and  the  murias  hydrargyri  may  be  substituted  for 
it.  This  is  given  in  the  dose  of  one  sixteenth  of  a  grain,  three 
times  a  day,  dissolved  in  any  of  the  foregoing  vehicles,  and  is 
to  be  persevered  in  until  some  very  slight  effects  are  produced 
upon  the  gums.  Not  that  salivation,  though  practised  by  the 
older  physicians,  is  at  all  requisite,  but  we  judge  by  this  criterion 
that  the  system  is  under  the  influence  of  the  medicine. 

The  corrosive  sublimate  is  the  only  mercurial  preparation 
that  seems  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  skin,  and  in  the  diseases 
of  this  part  it  is  always  to  be  preferred. 

On  the  modus  operandi  of  arsenic,  and  the  above  medicine, 
nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed.  Their  good  effects  are  in  ge- 
neral attributed  to  their  virtues  as  stimulants;  but  were  this  the 
true  theory  of  their  action,  other  and  more  powerful  stimulants 
should  possess  equal  effects,  yet  they  do  not. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  their  immediate  operation  in  cur- 
ing cutaneous  diseases,  is  the  effect  they  produce  on  the  secre- 
tions of  this  organ,  but  how  or  in  what  way  they  change  or  in- 
fluence these,  I  can  offer  no  explanation. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  treatment  of  leprous  affections, 
accompanied  'dcith  constitutional  symptoms^  or  when  the  local  dis- 
ease IS  injlamed,  painful,  and  attended  by  general  disorder. 

But  this  state  we  have  shown  may  arise  in  two  ways.  The 
general  symptoms  may  either  be  such  as  have  been  recently  in- 
duced by  some  internal  agent,  and  those  from  whence  the  ex- 
ternal disease  indii'ectly  proceeds,  (in  which  case,  the  local  ac- 
tive symptoms  may  be  denominated  primary),  or  the  general 
symptoms,  to  the  relief  of  which  the  external  disease  superven- 
ed, may  have  long  since  subsided,  and  wdiat  exist,  as  well  as 
the  active  state  of  the  eruption,  may  be  the  result  of  extensive 
and  severe  disease  of  texture,  or  in  other  words,  the  urgent 
symptoms  may  be  denominated  Consecutive. 

Under  the  first  circumstances,  i.  e.  when  the  constitutional 
symptoms  and  local  irritability  are  primary,  the  indications  of 
cure  are,  first  to  remove  the  general  irritation  ;  and,  secondly^ 
to  subdue  the  local  activity.  The  first  of  these  is  to  be  effected 
by  such  remedies  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demand ;  if  they 
result  from  acrid  ingesta,  emetics  and  purgatives  are  proper. 
Antimonial  preparations  are  most  eligible  as  emetics,  because 
they  not  only  deplete  the  stomach,  but  diminish  the  activity  of 
the  general  circulation,  and  indirectly  that  of  the  skin,  and  thus 
reduce  the  local  irritability. 
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If  there  be  fever,  full  pulse,  or  any  general  symptom  that 
warrants  blood-letting,  the  greatest  benefit  often  accrues  from 
its  employment;  but  supposing  that  there  exist  no  general 
symptoms,  still  this  mode  of  treatment  is  very  often  proper, 
were  it  had  recourse  to  with  no  other  view  than  to  subdue  the 
irritability  of  the  skin,  or  its  extreme  susceptibility  to  disease. 
But  it  lias  another  good  effect ;  it  induces  a  state  of  the  system 
that  admits  of  being  much  sooner  affected  by  the  use  of  arsenic, 
when  the  active  symptoms  have  been  so  far  subdued  as  to  al- 
low of  the  employment  of  that  medicine. 

With  respest  to  blood-letting  in  cutaneous  affections,  I  have' 
imbibed  some  peculiar  notions,  which  it  may  be  proper  here  to 
explain.  But  I  may  premise,  that  these  views  rest  on  a  founda- 
tion still  liable  to  objection,  and  will  not  bear  too  strict  a 
scrutiny;  yet  they  have  forced  themselves  upon  me,  as  the  re- 
sult of  olDservation. 

First,  then,  the  skin  is  so  highly  vascular,  and  an  additional 
quantity  of  blood  so  easily  finds  ingress  into  its  extreme  vessels, 
upon  the  slightest  impetus  given  to  the  general  circulation, 
from  the  sympathy  that  exists  between  the  surface  and  the  in- 
ternal parts,   that,  upon  comparatively  trifling  occasions,   the 
skin  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  disordered  action.     There  is 
therefore  in  this  organ  what  may  be  denominated  natural  siis- 
ccplihilitTj  to  disease,  which  of  course,   will  not  only  render  it 
more  liable  to  derangement,   but  will  at  the  same  time  render 
that  derangement  more  troublesome  when  once  established ; 
and  from  its  being  in  a  manner  merely  an  extension  of  a  na- 
tural action,  the  cutaneous  structure  will  not  be  subjected  to 
any  great  shock  or  effort,  in  accommodating  itself  to  the  change 
of  action,  and  which  will  hence   readily  pass  into  what  ma}'  al- 
most be  styled  an  adopted  morbid  action.     So  that  in  subverting 
this  action,  we  have  not  only  disease  to  overcome,  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  obstinacy  imparted  to  it  from  the  want  of  the  ef- 
forts of  nature  to  remove  an  action  that  is  of  comparatively  little 
inconvenience  to  her.     We  have  therefore  in  using  the  lancet, 
to  bleed  largely,  to  overcome  not  only  the  disease,  but  the  pro- 
clivity to  it;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  unless  blood-letting- 
is  carried  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  leprous  affections,  it 
has  no  effect  in  relieving  the  itching,  soreness,  or  other  uneasy 
sensations  that  often  attend  thon.    It  is  comparatively  rare  that 
blood-letting  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  constitutional  symptoms, 
but  merely  to  subdue  the  external  disease ;  and  the  detraction  of 
a  ([uantity  of  blood,  which  in  other  inflammations  would  effectu- 
ally remove  them,  has,  for  the  reasons  just  enumerated,  little 
u!r  no  effect  in  removing  that  of  the  skin.     This  doctrine  may 
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be  easily  exeni]ilified.  Every  one  has  remarked  tlie  Jiificulty  of 
removing  chronic  inflammation  of  any  standing.  Witness  that 
of  the  urethra  in  gleet.  So  many  causes  contribute  to  keep  up 
this  irritable  disposition  of  the  true  skin,  that  when  once  this 
beeomes  affected,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  complete  re- 
covery should  ever  take  place.  Besides  its  extreme  vascularity, 
the  exquisite  sensibility  of  its  nerves  cannot  fail  to  augment  the 
irritation  of  these  delicate  tubes,  whilst  the  operation  of  foreign 
agents,  of  heat,  cold,  friction,  acrid  decomposed  perspirable  mat- 
ter, must  continually  tend  to  aggravate  the  orgasm  so  produced. 
Above  all,  the  crusts  formed  by  the  squamous  diseases  them- 
selves being  no  longer  organised  bodies,  nor  partaking  in  the 
general  circulation,  must  increase  every  day  in  hardness,  and 
rigidity,  and  consequently  prove  an  accumulating  source  of 
irritation,  superadded  to  the  rest ;  and  if  we  annex  to  all  these 
the  friction  of  clothing,  often  ill  adapted  to  the  excitable  state 
of  the  skin,  and  the  constant  motions  of  the  latter  in  the  neces- 
sary movements  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  we  shall  see,  that  to 
grant,  what  no  one  denies,  high  sensibility  and  vascularity  to  the 
skin,  is  to  concede  the  elements  which  demonstrate  its  suscep- 
tibility in  assuming,  and  its  pertinacious  irritability  in  retaining, 
disease.  How  much  stress  the  squamous  base  suffers  in  every 
flexion  of  the  trunk,  is  abundantly  evinced  when  the  disease  is 
accompanied  by  rhagades  or  chops.  In  that  case,  every  move- 
ment produces  a  cutting  sharp  pain,  and  often  ha3morrhage  in 
the  fissure. 

I  am  aware  it  has  been  argued,  that  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  skin  is  difficult  to  remove,  because  the  cutaneous  circula- 
tion is  so  far  oui  of  the  injiuence  of  the  general  vascular  action^ 
that  blood  drawn  in  such  quantity  as  to  affect  the  heart  and 
larger  vessels  even  considerably,  would  have  comparatively  lit- 
tle effect  on  the  superficial  capillaries.  But  how  contrary  is 
this  to  the  results  of  daily  experience?  Do  we  not  know  that 
the  slightest  cause  which  scarcely  perceptibly  affects  the  larger 
vessels,  produces  a  florid  and  deep  blush  on  the  surface  from 
the  turgescence  it  effects  in  the  capillaries  ?  Thus,  mental  pas- 
sions will  cause  a  suffusion  of  the  face  and  chest,  without  pro- 
ducing any  e(juivalent  action  in  the  larger  arteries.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  moderate  bleeding,  or  a  mucous  diarrhoea  of 
a  day's  standing,  will  blanch  the  most  florid  complexion  to  a 
remarkable  degree  of  paleness. 

But  I  would  observe,  that  blood-lettinsf  is  not  to  be  indiscri- 
minatcly  employed,  and  of  course  can  only  be  used  in  a  con- 
siderable extent,  when  the  state  of  the  system  rather  indicates 
it  than  otherwise.     It  there  exist  any  symptoms  ihat  coniTa- 
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indicate  its  use,  I  need  hardly  add,  that  its  employment,  parti- 
cularly as  here  recommended,  would  in  such  case  be  highly 
improper.  The  minute  details,  and  discrimination  necessary  to 
fix  the  cases  adapted  to  this  practice,  would  hardly  be  admis- 
sible in  an  article  of  this  sort,  and  are  better  referred  to  actual 
experience.  * 

In  addition  to  bleeding,  if  the  local  irritability  be  great,  nau- 
seating doses  of  antimony,  so  as  to  keep  the  patient  really  sick 
for  a  day  or  two,  have  with  me  proved  of  great  utility;  and  the 
daily  use  of  the  tepid  or  simple  vapour  bath,  the  former  at  the 
temperature  of  76°  or  80°,  and  the  latter  at  96°,  F.  for  I  have 
found  the  use  of  a  very  hot-bath  always  injurious  in  acute  cases. 
When  by  these  means  the  active  symptoms  have  been  subdued, 
the  treatment,  by  stimulating  local  applications,  such  as  are  cal- 
culated to  subvert  the  morbid  action,  and  the  internal  use  of 
arsenical  solution,  are  proper.  When  the  scaliness  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  skin  is  left  in  a  harsh  and  rough  state,  the 
solutio  muriatis  hydrargyri  in  alcohol^  or  a  pretty  strong  mxy.- 
tnve  o^  solritio  arseJiicciiiSi  and  decoctum  dulcamarce,  \  used  ?is  a 
tepid  fomentation,  seems  to  possess  some  power  in  restoring  the 
natural  texture. 

We  have  finally  to  consider  the  local  disorder,  when  react- 
ing upon  the  constitution. 

This  severe  state  of  squamous  disease  is  comparatively  of  rare 
occurrence,  at  least  it  is  rare  in  this  country.  I  have  only  wit- 
nessed two  instances  of  the  sort,  the  one  a  case  of  lepra  nigricans, 
and  the  other  o? psoriasis  inveterata.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  mitigation,  of  course,  of  the  external  symptoms,  is  to  be  the 
first  thing  to  be  attended  to.  Relieving  these  must,  it  is  evi- 
dent, mitigate  the  general  symptoms  produced  by  it.  The 
same  remedies  as  before  enumerated  are  useful,  but  no  rules 
can  be  laid  down  for  their  employment.  The  arguments  for 
and  against  their  use  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of 


•  On  a  late  visit  to  Dublin,  I  was  infonned  by  Mr  Wallace,  an  eminent  surgeon 
of  that  city,  that  for  a  considerable  period  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  employing 
bloodlettiu'i-  with  success,  in  the  treatment  not  only  of  squamous  diseases,  but  of 
cutaneous  disorders  in  general.  Dr  Graves  of  the  same  city  likewise  stated, 
that  he  has  frequently  had  recourse  to  similar  practice,  and  with  decided  ad- 
vantao-e.  In  a  late  Number  of  the  Lancet,  a  case  of  Psoriasis,  treated  success- 
fully in  this  manner,  is  also  recorded.  I  merely  allude  to  these  facts,  to  corrobo- 
rate the  substance  of  the  practice  inculcated  in  this  communication,  and  to  disclaim 
my  having  derived  it  from  any  of  the  sources  mentioned,  it  having  been  my  prac- 
tice at  the  Public  Dispensary  for  cutaneous  diseases  of  this  city,  almost  since  its 
commencement,  and  was  made  generally  known  by  being  particularly  insisted  on, 
in  my  Lectures  of  last  Session. 

f  Half  au  ounce  of  the  former  to  lb.  ii.  of  the  latter. 
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the  practitioner;  and  the  symptoms  which  may  be  induced, 
such  as  were  enumerated  in  tlie  history  of  the  disease,  must  be 
treated  upon  general  principles,  attention  being  at  the  same 
time  always  had  to  the  state  of  the  eruption. 

A  cachetic  state  of  the  system  is,  more  frequently  than  any 
other,  met  with  under  these  circumstances ;  and  its  removal  de- 
mands the  tonic  plan  of  treatment.  Indeed,  if  at  any  period  of 
the  disease,  the  state  of  the  constitution  demands  invigorating 
medicines,  they  must  be  employed  ;  but  I  have  not  often  seen 
cases,  wherein  the  general  health  called  for  bitters,  "joine,  and 
other  tonics,  'when  the  local  disease  indicated  an  ojyposite  mode  of 
treatment;  yet  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  habit  of  body 
may  be  very  much  debilitated,  whilst  the  irritation  produced  by 
the  reaction  of  the  local  disease,  upon  the  parts  on  which  it  is 
situated,  is  so  great  as  actually  to  induce  general  fever.  This 
was  finally  the  case  in  an  example  of  lepra  nigricans,  which  oc- 
curred to  my  observation  some  little  time  ago,  where  every 
patch  broke  out  into  deep  and  active  ulceration,  and  rendered 
the  woman  one  of  the  most  miserable  objects  I  ever  beheld. 

9th  August  1825,  21,  Duke  Street,' 


Edinburgh. 


'} 
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Cases  of  Malconforviation  of  the  Urinary  and  Genital  Organs, 
By  Richard  Martland,  M.  D.,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

ToNAS  Wood,  aet.  39,  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  applied  to  me, 
^  December  24'th,  1824,  in  consequence  of  retention  of  urine. 
From  birth,  he  had  a  stillicidium  urince,  from  an  irregular  fun- 
goid tumour,  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  pubes.  It  was  nearly  of  an  oval  shape,  the  perpen- 
dicular diameter  being  two,  and  the  transverse  three,  inches. 
It  appeared  to  be  girt  by  a  ligament,  was  extremely  tender,  of 
a  lively  red  colour,  and  evidently  in  a  high  state  of  vascular  ex- 
citement. The  tumour  was  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  mucus, 
and  much  swollen.  These  circumstances  in  conjunction,  most 
probably  closed  the  apertures  whence  the  urine  usually  issued!, 
and  thus  caused  the  retention,  which  continued  till  the  2d  Ja- 
nuary 1825.  During  this  time,  his  belly  was  much  distended, 
he  had  considerable  fever,  and,  when  not  excited,  he  sunk  into 
a  comatose  state.    Fomentations  and  emollient  cataplasms  seem- 
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ed  to  irritate  rather  than  soothe ;  nor  was  any  benefit  derived 
from  the  medicines  administered  to  him.  The  inflammation  at 
length  yielded  to  an  appHcation  of  zinc  ointment  spread  on  lint; 
and  after  nine  days  of  suffering,  he  parted  with  three  quarts  of 
urine  in  the  course  of  one  night.  The  following  day  all  his 
bad  symptoms  disappeared,  and  he  then  only  complained  of 
great  prostration  of  strength. 

On  the  21st  his  urine  was  again  retained,  and  this,  in  con- 
junction with  a  severe  diarrhoea,  terminated  his  existence  on  the 
iiSth.  I  did  not  visit  him  during  this  attack,  but  was  informed 
the  symptoms  were  nearly  similar  to  those  of  his  former  one. 
He  had  a  large  prolapsus  ani  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Sectio  Cadaveris. — The  tumour  above  mentioned  was,  on  in- 
specting the  body,  found  to  be  girt  by  a  firm  ligamentous  mem- 
brane, and  was  of  irregular  thickness,  the  medium  being  about 
one  inch  and  a  c[uarter.    Its  structure  was  that  of  a  thick  spongy 
membrane.      By  external   examination,   no  opening  could  be 
discovered ;  but  on  passing  a  probe  from  the  inside  of  the  ab- 
domen, through  the  ureters,  they  were  found  to  perforate  the 
lower  edge  of  the  tumour,   at  the  distance  of  one  inch  and  one 
eighth  from  each  other.     The  ureters,  in  their  course,   were 
very  tortuous,   much  distended  with  urine,  and  in  some  parts 
strictured;  the  medium  circumference  was  about  two  inches; 
each  ureter,  with  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  was  found  capable  of 
containing  eight  ounces  of  fluid,  without  any  forcible  distension. 
Both  kidneys  were  much  larger  than  usual,  and  lobulated.    Ex- 
ternally, there  appeared  ho  umbilicus;  but  internal!}',  just  above 
the  tumour,  was  a  cicatrix,  where  the  umbilical  ligaments  ter- 
minated, showing  that  at  birth  the  funis  had  passed  through 
that  part.     Immediately  below  the  tumour,  and  separated  by  a 
deep  fissure,   was  the  penis,  one  inch  in  length,   and  covered 
with  cutis,  but  destitute  both  of  prepuce  and  urethi-a.     Its  up- 
per surface  was  flattened,  and  nearly  triangular,   with  a  slight 
oroove  running  up  its  middle.     The  other  sides  were  very  in-e- 
«Tular.     The  crura  jycm's  were  of  considerable  length  before  they 
united,  owing  to  the  bones  of  the  pubis  being  five  inches  and  a 
half  asunder.     A  strong  ligamentous  membrane  connected  the 
bones  together.     The  distance  between  the  two  anterior  superior 
spinous  processes  of  the  ileum  was  eleven  inches.    The  pelvis  was 
consc(juent1y  flattened  and  widened,  and  the  thighs  considerably 
separated,  v.hich  gave  him,  when  living,  an  unsteady  straddling 
wait.     Tlie  testicles  lay  in  each  groin  like  ruptures,  and  were  of 
the  usual  size,  but  not  pendulous.     The  vasa  (hfcrenlia  and  the 
vcsiculcc  seminalcs  were  natural.     No  prostate  gland  was  disco- 
vered. 
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This  examination  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Messrs  Bailey, 
Cort,  and  Skaife.  We  were  prevented  by  the  relatives  from 
proceeding  to  a  more  minute  investigation. 

1  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  another  case  of 
mal-conformation  of  the  urinary  and  genital  organs,  though 
considerably  different  from  the  preceding.  It  occurs  in  a 
strong  man  of  this  town,  James  Barlow,  aet,  29,  who  wears 
a  female  dress,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  exactly,  or  near- 
ly, in  the  same  state  from  birth.  This  I  was  at  first  dis- 
posed to  doubt,  thinking  that  what,  on  the  tumour,  in  other 
cases,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  mucous  membrane,  might 
have  been  in  that  state  at  birth,  and  have  gradually  assumed  the 
cuticular  appearance  afterwards.  His  mother  positively  asserts 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  skin  (as  she  properly  terms  it) 
which  covers  the  tumour.  But  I  should  first  give  you  a  plain 
statement  of  the  case. 

The  tumour  in  the  pubic  region  is  irregularly  circular,  about 
two  inches  in  diameter.  It  forms,  or  appears  to  form,  a  sort  of 
hernia,  and  when  much  distended  it  rises  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  abdomen.  There  is  very  little  tender- 
ness, and  the  circular  band  of  fibres  described  in  the  other  case, 
may  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  finger.  The  external  surface 
resembles  the  adjacent  cuticle,  except  about  the  termination  of 
the  ureters  on  its  under  surface,  where  it  assumes  the  fungoid, 
appearance,  more  particularly  on  the  left  side,  and  these  parts 
are  covered  with  mucus.  There  are  a  few  very  small  patches 
of  mucous  membrane  round  the  edges  of  the  tumour,  which 
have  not  assumed  the  cuticular  appearance.  The  ureters  are 
about  l^'g- inches  asunder,  and  are  very  perceptible;  the  right 
one  will  admit  a  common  sized  probe,  but  the  left  is  consider- 
ably larger,  owing  to  the  passage  of  three  calculi,  two  of  which 
were  of  the  size  of  small  horse-beans ;  they  were  hooked  out 
by  the  head  of  a  common  stocking  needle.  There  is  at  least 
another  about  two  inches  from  the  orifice,  which  is  occasion- 
ally forced  lower  down ;  it  is  to  be  removed  when  a  suffi- 
ciently small  pair  of  forceps  is  procured.  The  urine,  which 
is  usually  rendered  by  drops,  and  is  constantly  dribbling  a- 
way,  may,  by  pressure  on  the  tumour,  be  forced  into  a  small 
stream. 

Immediately  below  this  tumour  is  situated  the  penis,  a  full 
inch  in  length  when  flaccid,  and  two  when  erect,  as  it  often  is 
when  he  has  any  venereal  desires.  The  glans  is  well  formed  ; 
there  is  also  a  fraenum,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  prepuce,  but 
the  upper  part,  as  well  as  the  urethra,  is  wanting.     The  mucus 
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from  about  the  ureters,  lubricates  the  upper  part  of  the  penis. 
The  testicles  are  pendulous  and  natural,  and  the  symphysis 
pubis  perfect. 

Blackburn^  20th  April  1 82S. 


III. 

Observations  on  some  of  the  Accidents  of  Infanticide ^     By  P.  J. 
Martin,  Surgeon,  Pulborough. 

T^HE  following   abstract,  as  copied  from  the  public   papers, 
-*"      will  be  the  best  introduction  to  some  observations  upon 
the  case  itself,  as  well  as  upon  some  of  the  accidents  of  Infanti- 
cide in  general. 

Sussex  Assizes — Leviies,  August  2c?,  1825. 
(Befoiie  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Best.) 

*'  Sarah  Little,  a  married  woman,  was  indicted  for  the  wilful 
murder  of  her  male  infant  child,  at  Pulborough,  on  the  14th 
May  last.  Mr  Andrews  conducted  the  prosecution,  and  Mr 
Adolphus  the  defence.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  ser- 
vant in  the  family  of  a  printer  at  Worthing.  Being  in  the  family- 
way,  she  received  notice  to  quit  her  place,  and  her  mistress 
kindly  lent  her  some  baby-linen  for  her  confinement,  which  was 
intended  to  take  place  at  the  house  of  a  relation.  On  the  day 
mentioned  in  the  indictment,  the' prisoner  became  a  mother,  in 
a  field  near  Billingshurt,  after  having  left  a  house  in  Pulborough, 
where  she  had  taken  lodgings.  On  returning  to  her  lodgings, 
her  landlady,  observing  the  alteration  in  her  appearance,  and 
that  she  was  extremely  ill,  asked  her  what  had  become  of  her 
child  ?  At  first  she  denied  that  she  had  had  any  child  ;  but 
upon  being  pressed  more  homely,  she  said,  that  upon  getting  over 
a  stile,  the  pains  of  parturition  came  on,  and  that  the  infant  hav- 
ing fallen  to  the  ground,  it  was  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  that 
she  had  buried  it  in  a  ditch.  In  consequence  of  her  description 
of  the  place,  the  child  was  afterwards  found  covered  up  in  a 
ditch  with  mud.  The  child's  head  was  fractured,  and  some  of 
the  mud  appeared  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  windpipe,  as 
far  as  the  cells  of  the  lungs.  The  surgeons  examined,  gave  it 
as  their  opinion,  that  the  child's  death  might  have  been  occa- 
sioned in  the  manner  stated  by  the  mother,  and  that,  supposing 
the  child  to  be  apparently  dead  from  the  fall,  it  might  have  suf- 
ficient life  to  imbibe,  by  convulsive  respiration,  the  liquid  mud 
found  in  the  windpipe  and  lungs. 
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After  an  able  summing  up  of  tlie  case  by  the  Learned  Judge, 
the  Jury  found  the  prisoner  not  guilty." 

The  medical  evidence  here  alluded  to,  stated,  that  there  were 
several  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  great  extravasation 
of  blood  within  and  without  the  membranes;  and  that,  from  a 
laceration  of  one  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  brain 
was  found  mixed  with  the  extravasated  blood  :  but  that,  with 
all  this  internal  mischief,  there  was  no  abrasion  of  the  skin,  and 
only  two  slight  marks  or  bruises  on  the  scalp,  one  on  each  side, 
so  slight  as  would  have  escaped  notice  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

That  the  trachea,  bronchia,  and  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  were 
found  filled  with  liquid  dirt,  a  little  of  which  also  had  entered 
the  oesophagus,  but  not  the  stomach. 

These  were  the  material  facts ;  and  the  inferences  drawn  from 
them  were,  frsf)  that  no  ordinary  accident  short  of  wilful  violence, 
could  account  for  so  much  injury  done  to  the  head ;  and,  second- 
ly, that  the  child  was  still  living  and  breathing  when  placed  in 
the  mire. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  circumstan- 
ces by  which  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  procured  against  such 
strong  presumption.  Although  it  was  proved  in  evidence  that 
the  child,  instead  of  being  born  at  or  upon  the  stile,  was 
brought  forth  in  another  part  of  the  open  field,  it  was  so  little 
insisted  upon  by  the  prosecuting  counsel,  and  so  slightly  glanced 
at  by  the  judge,  as  in  all  probability  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  jury,  as  it  did  of  the  newspaper  reporter.  And  the  gist 
of  the  medical  evidence  was  avoided  by  two  assumptions,  the 
gratuitous  nature  of  which  may  be  pardoned  for  its  humanity. 
"  That  supposing  it  did  not  fall  from  the  stile,  the  mother,  in 
her  agony,  might  accidentally  and  unconsciously  trample  upon 
her  offspring,  and  that  then,  believing  it  to  be  dead,  she  con- 
cealed it  in  the  ditch." 

The  question,  of  how  much  injury  is  likely  to  be  done  to  the 
head  of  a  new  born  infant,  by  an  accidental  fall  from  the  arms, 
or  the  body  of  the  mother,  has  been  pretty  fully  discussed  in  the 
books  which  treat  of  this  subject.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  peculiar  to  every  case,  the  strength  and  bulk  of 
the  foetus,  the  greater  or  less  probability  of  a  sudden  protrusion, 
the  situation  of  the  injury,  and  so  forth.  Two  instances  can  scarce- 
ly happen  alike;  and  in  the  absence  of  all  rule,  the  practitioner 
is  left  to  form  his  conclusions  from  the  sum  of  his  observations. 

The  other  point  in  this  case  is  of  more  consequence,  not  only 
because  it  may  admit  of  some  dispute,  but  also  because  it  is  like- 
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ly  frequently  to  recur.  The  smothering  of  an  infant  in  a  privy,  in 
drains,  or  in  any  other  dirty  water,  is  of  too  easy  execution  not 
to  be  a  frequent  occurrence.  To  settle  this  point,  and  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  first  formed,  that  the  mud  was  inhaled,  and  did 
not  infiltrate  after  death,  the  following  experiments  were  made  ; 
and  although  they  are  not  new,  except  in  the  material  employ- 
ed, they  seem  to  be  more  decisive  than  any  the  writer  has  met 
with  upon  record.  The  ready  detection  of  the  liquid  mud  in 
the  substance  of  the  lungs,  gives  it  a  superiority  over  coloured 
fluids  which  escape  readily  from  the  trachea  and  bronchia,  and 
are  not  so  easily  distinguished  from  the  livid  or  party-coloured 
substance  of  the  lungs. 

The  opinion,  once  so  obstinately  maintained,  that  in  all  cases 
of  drowning,  water  did  not  enter  the  lungs,  has  long  been  relax- 
ed ;  and  it  is  now  generally  allowed  that  some  water,  mixed  with 
frothy  mucus,  is  found  in  most  cases.  For  the  first  few  minutes 
after  immersion,  it  is  probable  that  the  contraction  of  the  glottis 
may  be  so  perfect  as  to  exclude  any  fluid  less  rare  than  atmo- 
spheric air  ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  when  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  trachea  declines,  along  with  the  declining  powers 
of  all  the  other  organs,  it  yields  to  the  last  respiratory  efforts  of 
the  sufferer,  and  admits  whatever  is  presented  to  it. 

A  rabbit  was  drowned  in  a  trough  filled  with  dirty  water, 
made  to  imitate  a  muddy  ditch.  About  twenty  minutes  after 
death,  the  lungs  and  trachea  were  removed ;  the  bronchia  were 
found  filled  with  dirt  and  froth,  and  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs 
were  injected  with  dirt. 

Another  rabbit  was  killed  and  placed  in  the  same  dirty  water, 
with  a  gag  to  keep  the  mouth  open,  and  allowed  to  remain 
twelve  hours.  The  trachea  and  bronchia  contained  a  little  mud, 
but  the  smaller  air-tubes  none,  and  the  air-cells  none. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  with  a  very  little  variation. 
A  cat  was  dashed  against  the  wall  and  placed  in  the  trough  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  and  died  with  so  little  struggle,  that  it 
seemed  to  make  no  effort  to  breathe.  The  lungs  were  nearly 
in  the  same  state  as  the  rabbit's  in  the  last  experiment,  a  little 
dirt  had  found  its  way  into  the  bronchia,  and  some  of  their  larger 
branches. 

Another  rabbit  was  drowned  without  being  allowed  to  com-e 
to  the  surface  at  all,  after  immersion.  The  lungs  were  filled 
with  mud,  as  in  the  first  experiment. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
public  mind  will  be  so  much  roused  to  the  increasing  frequency 
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of  the  crime  of  child- murder,  that  a  more  strict  and  exemplary 
administration  of  the  law,  than  has  obtained  of  late  years,  will 
be  called  for;  and  the  pardonable  leniency  of  judges  and  juries 
will  be  obliged  to  yield  to  the  higher  considerations  of  the  jus- 
tice that  is  due  to  outraged  humanity,  and  the  necessity  of  givr- 
ing  more  efl'ectual  protection  to  innocent  blood. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  here,  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  policy  of  the  law  which  visits  ail  desci'iptions  of  mur- 
der with  equal  punishment ;  and  why  all  the  parties  concerned 
in  a  prosecution  for  child-murder,  are  invariably  found  to  be  in 
league  to  defeat  its  sanguinary  purpose.  But  that  this  is  the 
fact,  the  law- reports  of  almost  every  newspaper  will  testify.  So 
little  sympathy  is  felt  for  the  subject  of  offence,  and  so  much 
commiseration  for  the  unfortunate  offender,  and  so  few  social 
ties  are  broken,  that  it  is  only  by  a  sort  of  abstract  reasoning, 
and  the  remembrance  that  the  shedding  of  blood  is  an  inexpi- 
able offence,  that  men  can  bring  themselves  to  feel  as  they 
would  in  a  case  of  adult  murder,  a  crime  certainly  of  greater 
moral  atrocity  in  its  immediate  consequences,  as  it  regards  the 
well-being  of  society. 

It  is  therefore  certain^  that  till  an  overpowering  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  making  examples  (as  they  are  now  doing  in  re- 
gard to  horse-stealing),  exists  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
the  administration  of  the  laws,  all  the  refinements  of  modern 
legal  medicine,  or  of  anatomical  and  physiological  research,  will 
be  useless,  whilst  prosecutors  take  no  pains  to  convict,  and 
judges  and  juries  are  determined  not  to  believe  that  a  child 
has  been  murdered,  unless  they  find  it  with  its  throat  cut,  or  its 
brains  dashed  out  upon  the  pavement. 


IV. 

Case  of  Neuralgic  Amaurosis,  sticcessfully  treated  by  the  Carbo' 
nate  of  Iron,  nsoiih  Remarks.  By  William  Belcher,  M.D., 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

*'  TosEPii  Moxly,  aetat.  32,  of  the  phlegmatic  temperament, 
"  applied  to  me,  July  15th  1825,  complaining  of  total  loss 
of  vision  of  the  left  eye,  his  right  possessing  that  function  un- 
impaired ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  suffering  exceedingly  from 
acute  pain  of  the  temple,  eyeball,  ear,  cheek,  side  of  the  head. 
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and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  same  side;  this  pain  shooting 
in  radii  along  the  pes  a7iseri?ia,  and  affecting  the  temporal,  fa- 
cial, and  cervical  branches  of  the  purtio  dura  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  the  integuments  of  the  face  and  scalp  at  that  side  tender, 
and  the  paroxysm  aggravated  and  brought  on  by  the  slightest 
pressure,  attempt  at  mastication,  noise,  or  even  by  a  current  of 
air.  He  has  had  a  remission  every  morning  and  noon,  and  a 
severe  exacerbation  towards  evening.  On  further  investiga- 
lion,  I  ascertained  the  existence  of  well-marked  amaurosis,  the 
dilated  pupil  immoveable,  and  inobedient  to  the  stimulus  of 
light,  the  bottom  of  the  eye  of  a  jet  black  colour,  and  a  glassy 
appearance;  the  superior  palpebra  was  paralyzed  and  fallen 
down  over  the  upper  half  of  the  eyeball;  he  had  been  a  fort- 
night deprived  of  vision,  and  twelve  days  before  that  had  suf- 
fered from  the  neuralgic  affections  before  alluded  to.  Accom- 
panying these  phenomena,  he  had  frontal  cephalalgia,  gastro- 
dynia  matutina^  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  furred  tongue,  hepa- 
tic fulness,  epigastric  tenderness,  digestive  deran^rement,  with 
constipation,  his  pulse  unaffected  and  slow,  aspect  languid  and 
pale,  much  mental  despondency  at  the  idea  of  being  blind  so 
early  in  life.  A  month  has  elapsed,  to  this  date,  since  the 
commencement  of  his  indisposition,  which  he  refers  to  the 
middle  of  June,  the  neuralgia  having  continued  unabated. 

The  obvious  primary  indication  was  to  correct  the  manifold 
symptoms  depending  on  the  derangement  of  the  j)?7»z^  mce^  for 
which  purpose  the  blue  pill,  with  ext.  coLocynth.  5  grains  of  each 
in  two  pills,  were  directed  at  bedtime,  to  be  followed  by  a 
saline  in  the  morning;  and  as  it  appeared  probable  that  a  sti- 
mulating vapour  directed  to  the  eye  would  materially  assist  in 
restoring  the  paralyzed  retina  and  eyelid,  the  liquor  avimonim 
pur.  was  ordered,  as  recommended  by  Professor  Scarpa,  until 
lachrymation  and  conjunctival  redness  followed.  These  mea- 
sures were  continued  for  three  days  to  July  18th,  till  the  symp- 
toms of  digestive  derangement  were  relieved,  though  the  loss  of 
vision  and  neuralgia  remained  unabated.  The  intestinal  canal 
being  freed,  and  the  digestive  organs  improved,  I  resolved  to 
give  a  fair  trial  to  the  carbonate  of  iron,  first  brought  into  no- 
tice by  Mr  Hutchinson.  He  was,  on  the  19th,  ordered  to  take 
a  half  drachm  dose  three  times  a  day,  to  continue  his  nocturnal 
pills,  morning  saline,  and  ammoniacal  vapour.  No  change  of 
symptoms  until  the  23d  (the  fourth  day  from  the  commence- 
ment with  the  carbonate),  when  the  neuralgic  paroxysms  be- 
came less  severe,  and  the  upper  eyelid  was  observed  to  move, 
though  the  amaurotic  state  of  the  eye  was  unaltered.  On  the 
next  morning  (the  24'th),  on  awaking  from  sleep,  to  his  incx- 
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pressible  satisfaction,  he  discerned  the  daylight,  and  could 
move  his  eyelid  freely ;  the  neuralgic  paroxysm  had  nearly  dis- 
appeared. On  the  25th  (the  sixth  day  from  the  commencement 
with  the  carbonate,  having  taken  18  doses),  the  neuralgia  had 
disappeared,  pupil  now  contracts,  eyelid  moves  freely,  vision 
improving,  but  still  indistinct.  Treatment  regularly  continued 
to  the  29th,  with  daily  improvement  in  vision  and  digestion ; 
can  now  distinguish  the  features  of  his  friends,  and  even  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet ;  ammoniacal  vapour  discontinued  ;  pills, 
saline  and  carbonate,  twice  a  day,  continued.  To  August  6th 
he  has  daily  improved  ;  vision  becoming  stronger  to  August 
9th.  Now  nearly  well,  having  taken  46  half  drachm  doses.  De- 
sired him  to  continue  till  the  15th.  August  15th,  he  has  this 
morning  called  on  me,  and  is  completely  restored  to  vision, 
and  free  from  pain,  and  says  his  digestive  organs  are  in  better 
order  than  they  have  been  for  a  long  time.  He  has  taken,  in 
all,  52  half  drachms  of  the  carbonate  of  iron. 

Remarks. — This  acute  disease,  first  noticed  by  Andre  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1756;  by  Louis  in  1766;  and  in  1776,  more  accu- 
rately by  Dr  Fothergill,  who  has  so  aptly  termed  it  "  7iervorum 
morbus  faciei  crucians ;  "  and  after  him  by  Delpech,  Abernethy, 
Thouret  and  Pujol;  and  more  recently  by  Dr  Meglin  of  Stras- 
burg,   and   Professor    Chaussier    of  Paris,    has   of  late   years 
found  a  successful  remedy  in  the  carbonate  of  iron,  brought 
into  practice  by  Mr  Hutchinson,  after  having  resisted,  in  by 
far  the  majority  of  cases,  the  various  therapeutic  and  operative 
measures  devised  both  here  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Temporary  relief  has  attended  several  cases,  where  division  of 
the  supra  and  suborbital,  mental,  and  portio  dura  nerves,  as 
they  proceed  from  their  respective  ycrawzma,  has  been  prac- 
tised ;  and  in   a  case  which   I  witnessed  six  years  ago  at  the 
Richmond   Surgical  Hospital  at  Dublin,   where  the  peroneal 
nerve  was  divided,  and  a  portion  of  its  trunk,  to  the  extent  of 
half  an  inch,  cut  out  a  little  below  the  superior  malleolus  of  the 
fibula,  for  neuralgia  of  the  foot  and    external  ancle,    in   the 
course  of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  and  its  branches.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  patient  were  completely  relieved  after  the  operation, 
and  continued  so  for  some  time ;  but  in  two  or  three  months 
after,  she  returned  to  the  hospital  as  bad  as  ever,  the  divided 
extremities  of  the  nerve  having  united,  as  was  imagined.     The 
narcotic  tribe  had  all  a  fair  trial,  with  but  partial  relief.     She, 
I  believe,  left  the  hospital  in  despair,  and  went  to  the  country, 
as  nothing  was  afterwards  heard  of  her.     Mr  Hutchinson  had 
not  at  that  time  published  his  successful  cases,  or  she  would 
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probably  have  been  permanently  relieved.     We  cannot  deny 
that  success  has,  in  a  few  instances,  followed  division  of  the 
nerves  ;  but  I  suspect  such  cases  are  rare.     Dr  Darwin  has  re- 
lated a  most  interesting  case,  where  all  methods  which  had  been 
usually  practised  at  that  time  were  tried  in  vain.     He  placed 
the  patient  under  the  care  of  Messrs  Cruickshank  and  Thomas, 
who  performed  a  series  of  divisions  of  the  various  nerves  of  the 
face  and  lower  jaw.     The  patient,   after  submitting  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  seven  operations,  was  completely  cured.     Dr  Flaigh- 
ton  has  also  succeeded   in  a  case  of  division  of  the  suborbital 
nerve.     Cases  of  success  are  also  given  by  Abernethy  and  Law- 
rence; yet,  notwithstanding  these,   and  a  few  others,  the  expe^ 
rience  of  the  present  day  is  against  the  use  of  the  knife  in  this 
disease  (the  operation  is  a  very  painful  one,   and  the  relief  is 
only  temporary,  two  powerful  objections  indeed) ;  and  that  great 
and  admirable  surgeon,    Sir   A.    Cooper,  has  thus  expressed 
himself  relative  to  this  subject.     "  With  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion for  the  disease,   it  ought  to  be  performed  rather  at  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  patient,  than  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  surgeon."     Sir  Astley  has  only  met  with  two  cases  of  com- 
plete success  from  operation  in  his  extensive  experience.     That 
accomplished  medical  scholai',  Dr  Mason  Good,  proposes  the  trial 
of  acupuncture  in  preference  to  the  knife;  we  must  wait  for  time 
to  determine  the  benefit  of  this.     Cases  of  successful  treatment 
by  mercury,  pushed  to  salivation,   have  been  mentioned  ;  and 
there  is  one  in  the  Gazette  of  Health  for  July,  where  twelve  daily 
electric  shocks,  each  of  twenty  minutes  duration,  effected  a  cure. 
The  acetic  ether  has  of  late  been  tried  in  France,  and  the  prus- 
sjc  acid  by  Mr  Taylor  of  Cricklade,  in  Wiltshire,  who  has  found 
more  rapid  benefit  from  it,  than   from  the  carbonate  of  iron. 
Mr  Henry  in  London  Medical  Journal  for  June,  mentions  two 
cases  of  successful  treatment,  from  the  external  application  of 
belladonna.     But  I  believe  Mr  Hutchinson's  remedy  at  present 
supersedes  the  use  of  all  that  have  been  hitherto  tried.     Cases 
have  been  related  of  the  disease  weai'ing  itself  out,  after  a  long 
scries  of  suffering,  by  Delpech  and  others ;  and  that  respected 
and  valuable  physician,  Dr  Perceval  of  Dublin,  has  mentioned 
the  case  of  his  own  father,  who  had  been  for  several  years  sub- 
ject to  this  complaint,  and  who  had  tried  every  thing  without 
relief:  He  had  an  issue  inserted  in  the  neck,  his  bowels  kept  free, 
went  from  town  to  a  country  re&idence,  and  soon  threw  off  the 
disease.     The  late  respected   Dr  Parry  supposed,   that,  in  the 
cases  of  success  from  operation,   related  by  Dr  Haighton  and 
Others,  thp  b.enefit  was  pbt^jngd  by  the  division  of  tlic  arteria} 
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and  venous  ramifications  of  theneurilema  of  the  nerve.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  differs  from  Dr  Parry's  vascular  theory,  and  imagines 
that  the  action  is  under  par,  rather  than  inflainmatory,  as  he 
says  "  the  remedies  most  successful  are  those  of  the  tonic  class, 
which  are  known  to  aggravate  rather  than  moderate  inflammatory 
action.  "  The  pathology  of  this  disease  is  as  yet  very  obscure; 
but  I  think,  lately,  a  good  deal  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it, 
by  a  very  interesting  case  which  occurred  to  Mr  Tyrrell  last  year, 
Ihe  gentleman  died  from  constant  and  long  continued  sufferings. 
On  post  mortem  research,  Mr  Tyrrell  found  two  fungoid  tumours 
originating  from  the  dura  mater;  one  situated  on  the  right  side 
of  the  sella  turcica.^  closely  connected  and  pressing  on  the  branch- 
es of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  particularly  the  second  and  third ; 
the  other,  half  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  over  the  cuneiform  pro- 
cess of  the  occipital  bone,  and  connected  vvith  the  first  tumour, 
by  a  process  of  the  same  matter  extending  over  the  extremity 
of  the  petrou.s  process  of  the  right  temporal  bone;  xkiQ pons  va- 
rolii and  medulla  oblongata  were  much  displaced,  and  pressed  on 
by  the  diseased  mass.  This  interesting  case,  and  that  of  the  late 
l)r  Pemberton,  in  whose  brain  an  ossific  growth  was  discover- 
ed, and  who,  Sir  A.  Cooper  says,  suffered  more  from  this  dis- 
ease than  any  individual  he  had  ever  seen,  would  lead  us  to  ima- 
gine, that  facial  neuralgia  was  caused  oftener  than  we  would  sus- 
pect, by  diseased  masses  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  pressing 
on  the  nervous  trunks  destined  for  the  side  of  the  head  and  face. 
It  is  to  be  confidently  hoped,  (as  the  attention  of  the  profession 
is  now  more  directed  to  this  distressing  and  obstinate  malady, 
than  at  any  former  period  in  the  annals  of  medical  history),  that 
its  patholonfy  will  be  more  minutely  investigated,  and  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  control  its  attacks  with  as  much  certainty  as 
other  painful  and  less  obstinate  diseases. 

The  case  of  Moxly  before  mentioned  is  interesting  in  two 
points  of  view;  first,  as  adding  to  the  already^  numerous  list  of 
cases  successfully  treated  by  the  carbonate  of  iron  since  Mr 
Hutchinson's  publication  in  1820 ;  and,  secondly,  in  exhibit- 
ing rather  a  rare  complication  in  the  paralyzed  retina  and  pal- 
pebra  superior,  as  I  believe  there  have  been  few  cases  accu- 
rately observed  of  this  complication  with  neuralgia ;  and  I  am 
surprised  at  its  not  oftener  occurring,  from  the  extensive  anas- 
taiiioscs  of  the  temporal  branches  of  the  affected  portio  dura, 
with  the  frontal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  of  the  fifth  pair. 
The  levator  pulpehrcc  superioris  muscle  being  i^rincipally  sup- 
]ilied  by  the  frontal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic,  may  account 
i'or  its  engagement,  as  also  of  the  retina  and  iris,   through  the 
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medium  of  the  lenticular  ganglion.    In  this  case,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, the  neuralgia  existed  twelve  days  before  vision  became 
impaired ;  and  before  any  remedy  had  been  administered,  he 
was  blind  a  fortnight.     The  neuralgia  then  had  continued  un- 
abated  in  its  periodical  attacks  for  twenty-six  days  before  any 
thing  medicinal  had  been  prescribed.     On  his  application,  the 
p7-imcB  vice  being  deranged,  Mr  Abernethy's  practice  was  re- 
sorted to,   and  certainly  restored  the  digestive  organs  to  their 
tone,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  affecting  either  the  neu- 
ralgia or  amaurosis.     If  this  had  been  a  case  of  amaurosis  solely 
depending  on  digestive  derangement,  the  plan  of  Mr  Abernethy 
would  have  succeeded  in   removing  the  disease  ;  but  the  treat- 
ment and  result  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  amaurosis  and 
paralyzed  palpebra  were  dependent  on   the  neuralgia.     The 
patient  having  taken  twelve  half-drachm  doses,  the  paroxysms 
began  to  yield,  and  the  eyelid  was  observed  to  move ;  and,  on 
the  5th  day  from  commencing  with  the  carbonate,  when  awak- 
ing,  he  discovered  the  daylight.     Professor  Scarpa's  vapour 
no  doubt  materially  assisted  in  restoring  the  eyelid  and  retina. 
That  the  action  of  the  carbonate  is  specific  in  this  disease  now, 
I  believe  will  not  now  be  doubted  by  any  man  who  has  given  it  a 
fair  trial,  of  course  previously  freeing  well  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  correcting  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,   if  any 
exist.     The  immediate  modus  operandi  of  iron  on  the  system  in 
the  cure  of  neuralgia  is,  1  believe,  as  yet  problematical,  and  pro- 
bably will  continue  so,  though  it  would  be  gratifying  if  it  could 
be  satisfactcriiy  explained  ;  yet  it  is  sufficient  for  practical  pur- 
poses to  know  the  fact,   that  its  action  is  specific  in  relieving, 
and,  what  is  of  greater  importance,  in  radically  curing  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  this  distressing  disease.     It  is  remarkable  how 
frequently  it  has  been  mistaken  for  toothach,   rheumatism,  &c. 
I  have  seen  a  case  where  several  teeth  were  extracted,  with  a 
hope  of  relieving  the  supposed  toothach,   and  several  cases 
where  all  sorts  of  liniments,  blisters,   &c.  were  applied  to  re- 
lieve the  rheumatism,   without  the  smallest  benefit.     I  cannot 
conclude  without  observing,  that  ihe  profession  and  the  suffer- 
ing subjects  of  neuralgia  are  much  indebted  to  Mr  Hutchinson 
for  his  valuable  treatment,  now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  confirmed 
on  the  solid  basis  of  experience. 

Bando7i,  August  16//;,  1825, 
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V. 

Miscellaneoiis  Medical  Comm,iinications.  By  Caleb  Chowther, 
M.  D.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Pauper- Lunatic  Asylum, 
and  to  the  General  Dispensary,  Wakefield. 

Remarks  on  Nervous  Energy. 

T\uRiNG  no  period  of  human  history,  has  greater  progress 
-*-^  perhaps  been  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  than  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  ;  and  the  improvement  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  has  kept  pace  with  the  other  sciences. 
Our  materia  medica  has  been  simplified  and  improved ;  greater 
care  has  been  bestowed  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  our 
medicines ;  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  has  prevented  the  ex- 
hibition of  incompatible  substances;  medical  systems  and  theo- 
ries have  been  abandoned ;  and  sounder  and  more  correct 
views  on  pathology  have  paved  the  way  to  a  more  correct  and 
rational  practice.  In  prescribing,  medical  men  have  attended 
to  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  appertaining  to  each  in- 
dividual, and  not,  as  formerly,  to  the  name  of  tlie  disease  only. 
The  improvements  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  archi- 
ture,  by  introducing  a  more  wholesome  diet  and  a  better  ven- 
tilation, have,  conjointly  with  the  improvements  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  reduced  our  national  mortality.  The  actuaries 
to  some  of  the  insurance  offices  have  lately  been  recalculating 
the  value  of  lives,  because  the  policies  of  insurance  effected 
upon  former  calculations  have  been  rendered  unprofitable, 
owing  to  the  increased  longevity  of  the  parties  insured.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  general  adoption  of  the  inductive  philoso- 
phy, there  is  less  unity  in  practice,  and  a  greater  disposition 
to  change  ;  thei'e  is  more  fashion  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
than  in  other  sciences ;  there  is  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates, great  difficulty  in  acquiring  correct  medical  expei'ience. 
Many  of  our  authors  write,  not  to  give  the  result  of  their  prac- 
tice, but  to  gain  employment^  to  puff'  themselves  into  business. 
Many  practitioners  never  acquire  any  experience,  or  make  any 
improvement,  pursuing  an  uniform  routine  practice,  following 
implicitly  the  dictates  of  their  medical  preceptor.  The  con- 
tinual interruption  attending  extensive  practice  is  very  unfa- 
vourable to  literary  composition ;  and  physicians  in  advanced 
life,  unaccustomed  to  wield  the  pen,  are  afraid  of  losing,  by 
their  writing,  the  reputation  which  they  have  gained  by  their 
practice. 
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When    two    inanimate   bodies    are   mixed   tofrether   under 
the  same   circumstances,   the   same    eflect  uniformly  follows; 
but  where  an  inanimate  substance  in  the  shape  of  medicine  is 
given  to  an  animate  body,  the  effect  produced  is  influenced  by 
a  great  variety  of  causes,  by  functional  disordei',  by  organic 
lesion,  by  age,  and  the  quantum  of  nervous  energy  with  which 
the  patient  is  endowed.     It  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  say 
when  the  same  medicine  is  given  under  the  name  circumstan- 
ces.    To  enumerate  the  causes  that  impede  the  acquisition  of 
correct  inferences  from  medical  experience,  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  future  travellers  in  the  same  path,  and  in  this  way 
add  an  iota  to  our  stock  of  knowledge.    Where  an  equilibrium 
exists  between  the   different  systems,    \vhere  the   organs  are 
sound,  the  functions  natural,   and  the  age  not  advanced,  the 
greatest  cause  of  discrepancy  in  the  result  of  medical  practice 
is  perhaps  the  difference  of  nervous  power  with  which  different 
patients  are  endowed.     If  this  statement  is  correct,  the  author 
■who  could  furnish  us  with  a  standard  by  which  we  might  ex- 
actly measure  the  relative  proportion  of  nervous  energy  which 
each  individual  possesses,  would  contribute  more  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  art,   than  all  the  system-writers  who  have 
ever  existed.     Some  time  ago  the  science  of  Galvanism  pro- 
mised to  afford  a  clue  towards  the  discovery  of  a  good  neuro- 
nieter.     The  progress,  however,  hitherto  made  in  that  science, 
has  not  confirmed  the  expectations  which  its  early  dawnings 
led  us  to  anticipate.  What  constitutes  the  difference  between  the 
cart-horse  and  the  blood-horse,   as  he  is  commonly  called  ? 
Not  any  difference  in  the  blood,   but  in  the  nervous  energy  of 
the  animal.     The  high  mettled  blood-horse   is  able  to  bear 
pain,  labour  and  fatigue,  that  would  destroy  many  cart-horses 
trained  in  the  same  way ;  in  like  manner,  one  man  endowed 
with  strong  nervous  energy  will  weather  disease,  and  escape 
with  life,  notwithstanding  the  most  bungling  treatment;  whilst 
another,  endowed  with  less  nervous  power,   will  sink  like  a 
slug  on  the  first  attack  of  disease,  although  treated  very  judi- 
ciously.    W^hat  is  called  knowing  a  man's  constitution,  is  in 
fact  little  more  than  knowing  w^iether  his  viscera  be  sound, 
his  functions  natural,   and  the  quantum  of  nervous  energy  he 
possesses.     If  a  physician,  when  using  some  new  or  peculiar 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  a  disease,  chances  to  meet  with  ten 
or   a    dozen    patients    endowed   with    strong   nervous  power, 
he  succeeds   in  curing  them  all,   and  ascribes  the  cure  to  the 
remedies  used,  which  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  superior  ner- 
vous energy  of  the  constitution.     During  the  last  thirty  years, 
!the   most   opposite   modes   of  treatment   have   been   adopted 
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for  the  cwve   of  typhus    fever;    excessive    stimuli,   salivation, 
profuse  purging,  bleeding,  the  application  of  cold  water,  cold 
air,  and  very  low  diet,  have  each  had  their  turn  and  their  ad- 
vocates, and  many  successful  cases  have  been  published  from 
each  mode  of  treatment.     Many  patients  in  this  disease,  who 
have  been  most  injudiciously  treated,  have  escaped  with  life, 
owing  to  their  superior  nervous  pow'er.     To  convey  in  writing 
our  ideas  respecting  the  comparative  quantity  of  nervous  ener- 
gy possessed  by  different  individuals  is  very  difficult.    We  want 
a  scale  and  some  fixed  point  to  refer  to,  as  in  the  thermometer. 
Perhaps  tremulous  limbs,  with  a  countenance  greatly  agitated 
by  trifles,  might  form  the  freezing  point  of  our  neurometer,  and 
complete  apoplexy  the  zero ;  the  power  of  bearing  great  fa- 
tigue, both  bodily  and  mental,  of  indurinp-  long  watchinir  find 
privations  oi  eveiy  description  m  an  extraordinary  degree,  with- 
out any  apparent  extraordinary  muscular  strength,  ought  to  fa- 
vour the  summit  of  the  scale.     I  have  met  with  many  medical 
men,  not  very  well  skilled  in  their  profession,  who  have  acquir- 
ed, by  frequent  observation,  a  very  correct  notion  of  the  nerv- 
ous energy  of  their  patients,  although  no  more  able  to  detail  to 
you  the  data  upon  which  their  judgment  is  formed,  than  the  boy 
who  tends  a  flock  of  a  thousand  sheep  is  able  to  tell  by  what 
means  he  distinguishes  and  makes  himself  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  visage  of  each  individual  of  his  flock.     Nervous  ener- 
gy is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  synonymous  with  mental 
capacity.     We  often  find  great  quickness  of  perception   and 
acuteness  of  reasoning  in  minds  endowed  with  very  little  ner- 
vous energy.     Perhaps  this  condition  of  the  nervous  system  is 
more  allied  to  animal  courage,  than  any  other  object  to  which 
we  can  compare  it.  It  is  often  the  inmate  of  very  slender,  deli- 
cate looking  mortals,  whilst  the  apparently  I'obust  athletic  man 
enjoys  but  a  vei-y  small  portion  of  it.     This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  universally  the  case  ;  we  sometimes  find  a  very  stout  ap- 
parently heavy  looking  man,  loaded  with  fat,  possessing  astrono- 
nervous  energy.     It  is  always  the  companion  of  the  man  of  en- 
terprise.    The  countenance  and  tone  of  voice  of  a  patient,  his 
address  and  gesture,  often  at  one  glance  give  us  a  correct  no- 
tion of  Jiis  nervous  energy.     The  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  nervous  energy  of  our  patient  is,  that  on  the 
onset  of  disease,  we   are  enabled  to  ascertain  what  remedies, 
what  depletion  he  can  bear,  and  what  is  the  probable  chance  of 
recovery.     The  man  that  possesses  great  nervous  enei-fry,  when 
affected  wiUi  acute  inflammatory  disease,  has  frequently  to  con- 
tend with  a  stronger  nervous  irritation  than  ordinary  men;  but 
he  is,  at  the  same  time,  endowed  with  a  greater  power  of  bear- 
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ing  irritation,  as  well  as  depletion.  In  like  manner,  patients 
endowed  with  very  quick  perception  and  vivid  imagination,  are 
affected  with  much  stronger  maniacal  excitement  and  mental 
hallucination,  than  men  of  inferior  mental  powers ;  but  in  both 
instances  recovery  is  much  more  frequent,  than  in  cases  of  defi- 
cient nervous  power,  and  of  slow  mental  capacity. 

According  to  my  observation  and  experience,  congestion  and 
metastasis  occur  most  frequently  in  patients  devoid  of  nervous 
power,  or  possessing  but  a  small  portion  of  it.  The  connection 
between  the  nervous  and  sanguiferous  system  is  as  yet  but  very 
imperfectly  understood.  Many  observations  on  this  subject 
have  led  me  to  believe,  that  the  coni{estion  of  blood,  occurring 
in  different  oi-gans  in  various  diseases,  is  frequently  the  sequel 
of  diminished  nervous  power  in  the  organ  where  congestion 
takes  place.  The  sanguiferous  system,  unassisted  by  the  pro- 
per influence  of  the  nerves,  loses  its  equipoise,  and  distends  the 
vessels  destitute  of  the  natural  nervous  influence,  while  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  where  the  nervous  power  is  natural,  the  cir- 
culation is  natural. 

In  advanced  life,  we  often  see  apoplexy  and  palsy  occasioned 
by  mental  agitation  or  deep-rooted  sorrow.  In  such  cases, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  morbid  condition  of  the  brain  exists 
previous  to  the  occurrence  of  congestion ;  because  we  find  from 
dissection,  that  death  sometimes  occurs  where  the  mental  affec- 
tion is  very  sudden  and  powerful,  without  any  appearance  of 
congestion.  We  cannot  account  for  this  change  in  the  brain  by 
any  alteration  in  the  blood  itself,  or  by  any  morbid  or  unnatu- 
ral action  of  the  heart  or  blood-vessels,  or  by  any  perceptible 
disorder  of  structure  ; — the  disorder  of  structure  and  rupture 
of  blood-vessels,  occurring  in  such  cases,  is  the  consequence, 
and  not  the  cause  of  congestion.  The  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  head,  occurring  in  advanced  cases  of  typhus  and  mania, 
is  without  doubt  occasioned  by  exhausted  nervous  power,  as 
well  as  that  occurring  in  apoplex}'  *  caused  by  deep  mental  emo- 
tion. It  is  from  this  cause,  in  all  probability,  that  maniacs  so  ill 
bear  the  lo-s  of  blood.  iSIany  persons  are  said  to  perish  by  ac- 
cidents of  different  kinds,  from  want  of  presence  of  mind  on  the 
approach  of  danger.  Is  not  this  want  of  presence  of  mind  oc- 
casioned by  deficient  nervous  enerfjy  ? 

The  necessity  of  attending  to  the  condition  of  the  nervous 
energy  of  a  patient,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the  statement  of 
a   few  cases  : — Delirium   treynens  is   a  disease   respecting  the 
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treatment  of  which  physicians  have  widely  differed  in  opinion. 
Some  time  ago  two  cases  occurred  to  me  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  which  were  cured  by  very  opposite  treatment ;  and  I  am 
of  opinion,  that,  had  I  reversed  the  treatment,  I  should  have 
lost  them  both.  One  of  the  cases  was  an  attorney-at-law,  about 
40  years  of  age,  whose  nervous  energy  had  been  completely 
shattered  by  the  long  continued  use  of  ardent  spirits.  He  had, 
when  I  first  saw  him,  a  quick,  feeble,  fluttering  pulse,  difficult  to 
be  counted,  with  subsultus  tendinum.  He  took  14  grains  of 
opium  in  24  hours,  with  wine,  cordials,  ether,  &c. ;  in  a  few 
days  he  became  sane,  and  was  soon  restored  to  the  state  of 
health  he  enjoyed  previous  to  the  attack.  The  constitution  was 
too  much  worn  out,  for  the  patient  to  be  able,  had  he  been  will- 
ing, to  have  relinquished  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  The  other 
was  an  innkeeper,  about  38  years  of  age,  who  had  been  addict- 
ed to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  for  about  a  year  :  he  possessed 
considerable  nervous  energy,  and  sufficient  arterial  tonicity,  to 
allow  the  use  of  the  lancet  and  other  means  of  depletion,  by 
bleeding,  blistering,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  low  diet,  and 
small  doses  of  opium,  this  patient  was  in  a  few  days  restored 
to  health.  Some  years  ago,  1  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman, 
between  60  and  70  years  of  age,  who  laboured  under  some  de- 
gree of  subacute  hepatitis ;  his  pulse  was  about  84,  and  feeble ; 
he  had  slight  dyspnoea  and  pain  in  his  right  side,  little  thirst, 
his  hands  trembled,  his  nerves  were  completely  shaken.  By 
the  use  of  blisters,  leeches,  and  saline  purgatives,  I  procured 
considerable  remission  of  the  symptoms.  About  the  6th  day 
of  the  disease,  he  was  visited  by  a  medical  man,  a  near  relation, 
who,  without  ceremony,  took  away  twenty  ounces  of  blood  from 
the  arm.  The  vital  powers  began  to  fail  immediately,  and  he 
died  in  twelve  hours  after  the  operation.  Had  the  same  mild 
mode  of  treatment  been  continued,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
patient  would  have  recovered.  The  biUary  obstruction  was  in- 
considerable. The  cases  which  I  have  related  are  instances  of 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  energy.  The  following  is 
an  instance  of  intermittent  fever  cured  by  the  exertions  of  nerv- 
ous energy  alone : — I  was  sent  for  to  see  a  female  about  a  fort- 
night after  her  accouchment,  attacked  with  the  usual  symptoms 
of  pyrexia,  which  recurred  every  other  day,  with  regular  inter- 
missions for  several  times.  Doubting  lest  the  disease  might  be 
occasioned  by  inflammatory  action  in  the  uterine  system,  I  ad- 
ministered purgatives  and  saline  medicines.  I  could  not  find 
that  my  patient  had  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  mai'sh 
miasma.  About  the  fifth  period  that  the  symptoms  of  fever 
were  expected  to  come  on,  my  patient,  naturally  endowed  with 
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strong  nervous  energy,  woi-ked  up  her  mind  into  a  liigh  state 
of  excitement,  stating,  that  the  recurrence  of  the  cold  fit  was 
nothing  but  the  effect  of  habit,  and  that  she  was  determined  it 
should  not  return.  She  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and  cured 
the  fever  by  the  exertion  of  nervous  energy. 

Supposing  the  medical  treatment  to  be  the  same,  the  difference 
in  the  numbers  per  cent,  who  recover  in  acute  diseases  will  be  im- 
mense, where  one  half  of  the  patients  are  endowed  with  high  ner- 
vous ener<iy,  and  the  other  half  have  either  a  shattered  nervous 
system,  or  have  a  timid  disposition,  with  very  little  nervous  power. 
No  correct  result  of  the  effects  of  medicine  on  the  human  consti- 
tution can  I  conceive  be  drawn,  without  taking  into  account  the 
relative  nervous  power  of  each  individual  patient.  Should  I, 
by  these  cursory  remarks,  succeed  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
physicians  to  this  subject,  I  conceive  that,  in  tne  course  of  a  few 
years,  very  rapid  advances  may  be  made  in  the  art  of  acquiring 
experience  in  medicine. 

A  peculiar  Case  of  Ulceration  of  the  Bladder^  cured  hy  Injection. 

In  the  year  1814,  I  was  sent  for  to  visit  a  young  gentleman, 
about  '20  years  of  age,  labouring  under  ulceration  of  the  blad- 
der. He  had  been  ill  for  some  weeks  when  I  first  saw  him, 
nnder  the  care  of  Dr  Billara,  of  this  place.  He  complained 
of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  which  was  augmented 
when  he  voided  his  urine.  He  had  a  quick  pulse,  with  irrita- 
tive fever,  and  was  considerably  emaciated.  I  examined  his 
urine  daily,  and  the  quantity  of  fetid,  purulent  matter  deposit- 
ed in  it  amounted,  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  to  between  two 
and  three  ounces,  as  near  as  I  could  guess.  One  day,  after  I 
had  attended  him  about  ten  days,  on  decanting  the  clear  urine 
from  the  sediment,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  nature  and  quan- 
tity, I  discovered  a  number  of  transparent  crystals,  mixed  with 
the  purulent  discharge;  they  were  from  half  to  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  narrow,  of  an  irregular  shape,  with  an  edge 
at  one  end,  and  one  side  as  fine  as  the  sharpest  lancet.  I  pour- 
ed some  boiling  water  from  a  kettle  upon  the  sediment,  and 
found  that  the  crystals  readily  dissolved.  This  experiment  led 
me  to  the  remedy  which  saved  this  patient's  life.  Laxatives, 
diluents,  demulcents,  anodynes,  with  uva  ursi,  had  been  given 
for  several  weeks  without  benefit,  nay,  he  lost  ground  very  ra- 
pidly. At  this  juncture,  I  ordered  a  pint  of  tepid  water  to  be 
injected  into  the  bladder  twice  a  day.  The  good  effect  pro- 
duced was  instantaneous  and  striking ;  the  pain  in  the  bladder, 
and  in  voiding  the  urine,  ceased,  and  the  quantity  of  purulent 
matter  diminished  every  day,  and  ceased  in  one  week  after 
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commencing  the  use  of  the  injection.  In  three  weeks  from  this 
time  he  was  in  good  health  ;  he  took  Soda  pills  for  several 
weeks  after  this  period  ;  and  the  complaint,  I  believe,  has  never 
returned. 

The  ulcers,  no  doubt,  proceeded  from  wounds  made  in  the 
coats  of  the  bladder  by  the  sharp  spiculas  of  the  salt  or  gravel 
deposited  from  the  urine.  I  regret  that  I,  in  the  first  instance, 
neglected  to  save  some  of  the  crystals  for  analysis.  After  the 
use  of  the  injection,  I  had  no  opportunity.  I  have  deferred 
publishing  this  case,  in  expectation  of  meeting  with  a  similar 
one,  in  order  to  procure  some  crystals  for  analysis  ;  but  nothing 
bearing  any  resemblance  to  it  has  occurred  to  me.  Mr  Jesse 
Foot  was,  I  believe,  the  first  person  who  recommended  injec- 
tions into  the  bladder  in  similar  cases ;  and  perhaps  the  cases 
which  he  cured  by  the  use  of  injections,  might  be  induced  by 
similar  causes  as  in  my  patient.  In  the  beginning  of  this  dis- 
ease, haematuria  occurred  constantly  on  voiding  urine.  After 
I  was  consulted,  its  occurrence  was  less  frequent. 

Case  of  Hydatids  iti  the  Peritoneum. 

In  December  1822,   Miss  P ,  aged  30,  was  seized  with 

sickness,  headach,  and  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
on  the  left  side.  By  the  use  of  fomentations,  purgatives,  and 
saline  medicines,  these  complaints  left  her  in  a  few  days,  and 
her  surgeon  saw  her  no  more  until  the  llth  of  March  1823, 
when  her  whole  appearance  was  much  changed  ;  she  had  en- 
tirely lost  her  former  plump  and  healthy  aspect,  and  had  be- 
come considerably  emaciated,  with  dry  and  shrivelled  skin,  and 
a  very  quick  pulse.  She  made  no  particular  complaint,  except 
of  a  sense  of  weiorht  in  the  abdomen,  which  was  much  distend- 
ed.  Fluctuation  therein  was  very  perceptible;  there  was  no 
swelling  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  She  took  diuretics  and 
purgatives  without  any  beneficial  effect,  and  her  mouth  became 
sore  from  the  use  of  Pil.  hydrarg.  and  Ung.  hydrarg.  I  first 
saw  her  on  the  12th  of  April,  when  her  appetite  was  much  im- 
paired, her  pulse  very  quick,  her  urine  pale  and  scanty,  the 
distension  of  the  abdomen  was  equable,  and  the  fluctuation  so 
distinct  as  to  induce  me  to  consider  this  a  case  of  common  as- 
cites. She  took  the  usual  medicines  prescribed  in  ascites,  with- 
out any  increase  of  the  quantity  of  urine,  or  other  beneficial 
effects,  until  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  the  late  Dr  Moss- 
man  was  consulted,  who  again  prescribed  without  effect  the 
same  medicines  that  had  formerly  been  tried,  not  doubting  of 
its  being  an  ordinary  case  of  ascites.  Sickness  and  vomiting, 
with  great  debility,  followed  the  exhibition  of  squill  and  digi- 
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talis ;  the  hotly  continued  to  increase  in  size  until  the  29th  of 
Auoufet,  when  a  trocar  was  introduced,  as  we  supposed,  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  through  the  left  side,  and  about 
two  quarts  of  a  very  thick  fluid,  nearly  the  cousistency  and  co- 
lour of  thick  water-gruel,  were  discharged.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, a  larger  trocar  was  introduced  into  the  linea  alba,  a  lit- 
tle below  the  navel,  and  about  one  gallon  of  the  same  sort  of 
fluid  was  evacuated.  After  this  operation,  very  great  hardness 
and  inequality,  apparently  arising  from  tumours  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  were  distinctly  perceptible  on  the  right  side, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  body  was  very  little  diminished.  The  fluid 
was  so  thick  as  to  pass  with  difficulty  through  a  very  large  tro- 
car; it  coagulated  by  the  application  of  heat.  From  this  pe- 
riod until  the  time  of  her  death,  the  3d  of  October,  this  patient 
took  no  medicine,  except  laxatives  and  anodynes.  Her  suffer- 
ings, during  the  last  fortnight  of  her  existence,  were  very  se- 
vere. She  died  much  emaciated.  So  little  relief  was  ob- 
tained by  paracentesis,  and  her  strength  declined  so  rapidly, 
that  a  third  operation  was  not  recommended. 

Dissection. — Twelve  hours  after  death  the  body  was  opened. 
The  veins  of  the  abdomen  were  large,  and  the  skin  much  dis^- 
tended,  and  a  little  discoloured.  The  trocar  with  much  diffi- 
culty was  plunged  into  several  parts  of  the  abdomen,  and  about 
half  a  gallon  of  very  thick  opaque  fluid  evacuated.  The  inte- 
guments and  abdominal  muscles  were  then  thrown  back,  and 
the  peritoneum  laid  bare.  To  describe  the  appearances,  on  first 
dissevering  its  laminjc,  is  no  easy  matter ;  its  parietes  were,  in 
different  parts,  from  one  to  two  inches  and  a  half  thick,  and 
white  throughout,  consisting  of  firmly  condensed  cellular  mem- 
brane ;  an  heterogeneous  mass  presented  itself,  containing  cysts 
of  various  forms  and  sizes,  some  round,  some  oval,  some  trans- 
pai'ent,  some  opaque,  some  capable  of  containing  two  quarts, 
others  not  half  an  ounce.  The  transparent  cysts  contained  a 
thick,  transparent,  syrupy,  gelatinous  fluid  ;  the  white  cysts 
contained  a  white  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream;  the 
coats  of  some  of  the  larger  cysts  were  very  thick  and  opaque ; 
there  likewise  existed  a  quantity  of  empty  cysts,  and  flakes  of 
coagulated  lymph.  The  whole  had  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  purulent  matter,  floating  amidst  the  hydatid 
cysts  between  the  laminte  of  the  peritoneum,  and  amounted  to 
betwixt  six  and  seven  gallons.  On  removing  the  peritoneum, 
no  adhesion  was  found  between  it  and  any  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, which  were  all  sound;  the  only  deviation  from  a  healthy 
condition  being,  that  the  small  intestines  were  darker  coloured 
than  usual,  and  the  omentum  very  thin  and  shrivelled.  No 
fluid  was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
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Ohiervatiotis. — The  sufferings  of  this  patient,  during  the  fat- 
ter part  of  the  disease,  were  very  severe ;  peculiar  circum- 
stances, in  the  early  part  of  it,  induced  her  to  conceal  her  ail- 
ments. The  urine,  though  scanty,  was  always  clear  and  pale, 
the  pulse  uniformly  quick,  the  skin  dry.  These  symptoms,  with 
dull  pain  in  the  body,  may,  in  the  early  part  of  the  complaint, 
serve  to  distiniruish  the  disease  from  ascites.  The  first  time  I 
saw  this  patient,  there  existed  no  tenderness  in  the  abdomen  ; 
the  swelling  was  uniform,  and  the  fluctuation  very  distinct.  No 
mode  of  treatment,  at  that  period,  could  have  effected  a  cure. 
In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  leeches,  blisters,  purgatives, 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  tincture  of  iodine,  might  perhaps  have 
saved  the  patient. — Can  this  disease  be  produced  by  the  exhal- 
ents  pouring  out  a  fluid  more  tenacious  than  usual,  in  a  globu- 
lar form,  somewhat  like  soap  bubbles,  which  increase  in  size, 
and  receive  nutriment  from  the  surrounding  parts  after  their  de- 
tachment? 

Case  of  Tetanus,  induced  h\)  a  Spectral  Illusion,     With  some 
Observations  on  Apparitio7is. 

In  December  1821,  I  was  sent  for  to  visit  Mary  Irvin,  aged 
about  24-,  labouring  under  a  severe  attack  of  hysteria,  said  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  fright.  She  complained  of  headach. 
Finding  the  pulse  full  and  strong,  the  habit  plethoric,  and  the 
bowels  costive,  I  ordered  her  to  be  bled  and  purged,  and  the 
disease  disappeared  the  next  day. 

In  December  1822,  I  was  sent  for  to  visit  the  same  patient, 
labouring  under  idiopathic  tetanus,  induced  by  terror.  Her 
pulse  was  full  and  strong;  the  vessels  of  the  tunica  albuginea 
were  loaded  with  blood  ;  she  was  delirious  ;  her  jaws  were  lock- 
ed, and  she  was  alTected  at  times  with  emprosthotonos.  She 
was  bled  generally  and  locally,  was  subjected  to  tepid  effusion, 
was  purged  freely,  and  in  24'  hours  the  tetanic  symptoms  left 
her;  she  got  well  in  a  h\w  days.  Her  medical  attendants, 
Messrs  Milne  and  Bennett,  informed  me,  that  in  the  interval 
between  my  first  and  second  visit,  the  hysteria  had  frequently 
returned.  The  disease  was  first  induced  by  a  spectral  illusion. 
She  imagined  that  she  had  seen  the  departed  spirit  of  the  de- 
ceased wife  of  her  present  master;  and  several  succeeding  at- 
tacks were  occasioned  by  the  reappearance  of  the  apparition. 
Her  master  was  a  widower,  having  lost  his  wife  a  short  time 
before  Mary  Irvin  became  his  servant.  He  had  had  a  child  by  his 
late  wife  previous  to  their  marriage;  and  it  was  reported  to  Mary 
Irvin,  that  the  shame  and  disgrace  which  she  endured  from  her 
husband's  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  caused  her  death ;  and 
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thataftci'such  adeath,  itwas  impossible  for  lier  to  rest  in  lier  grave, 
and  she  must  haunt  her  husband.  Mary  Irvin  living  much  alone 
,  in  the  house,  was  constantly  much  agitated,  and  her  brain  was 
highly  excited  from  fear  of  seeing  this  npparition.  She  was  an  ig- 
norant credulous  young  woman,  of  veryslrongmuscle,  and  strong 
masculine  form ;  she  was  born  in  the  north  of  England,  where 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  hard  fare,  and  to  labour  in  agri- 
culture like  a  man  ;  since  she  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
widower,  her  woik  had  been  trifling  compared  to  the  labour  {o 
which  she  had  formerly  been  accustomed,  which,  with  improved 
diet,  accounts  for  her  having  become  plethoric.  After  her  reco- 
very 1  recommended  her  to  return  to  the  North,  where,  by 
again  encountering  hard  labour  and  hard  fare,  the  plethoric 
state  of  the  system  would  be  less  likely  to  return,  and  her  asso- 
ciations would  be  likely  to  be  weakened  by  being  removed  to 
a  distance  from  the  scenes  which  had  brought  on  the  disease. 
She  has  not  had  any  violent  attack  since  she  went  into  the 
North,  but  has  not  yet  been  able  to  get  rid  of  her  fears.  After 
she  had  seen  the  apparition  a  second  time,  which  she  told  me 
exactly  resembled  in  person  and  dress  her  master's  late  wife, 
she  consulted  with  her  neighbours  learned  in  apparition  lore, 
who  told  her  that  she  must  speak  to  the  ghost  when  it  appear- 
ed again,  for  that  ghosts  could  not  speak  until  spoken  to.  On 
the  next  appearance  of  the  spectral  illusion,  she  did  muster  up 
courage  to  address  it,  and  received  a  message  from  it,  which 
she  was  enjoined  to  deliver  to  her  master,  and  to  no  one  else. 
She  now  entertains  as  firm  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  this  con- 
versation, between  herself  and  the  apparition,  as  in  her  own  ex- 
istence. No  attempt  has  been  made,  to  my  knowledge,  to 
prove  the  impossibility  of  a  departed  spirit  holding  colloquial 
intercourse  with  a  human  being  on  philosophical  principles; 
yet,  I  think,  that  it  may  easily  be  done,  if  it  be  granted  that  the 
soul  does  not  possess  the  properties  of  matter. 

All  psychologists  agree,  that  the  soul  on  leaving  the  body^, 
loses  all  the  properties  of  matter,  and  hence  becomes  denomi- 
nated the  immaterial  principle.  The  common  experiment  of  a 
bell,  in  vacno,  being  incapable  of  emitting  sound,  proves  this, 
that  to  produce  sound  some  impulse  must  be  given  to  the  at- 
mospheric air,  from  which  the  sound  issues;  but,  by  the  as- 
sumption, the  departed  immaterial  spirit  could  give  no  impulse 
to  the  air,  and  therefore  produce  no  sound  ;  and  so  far  the  effect 
produced  by  the  immaterial  principle  upon  the  air  would  re- 
semble the  bell  /»  vacuo.  To  utter  lanauase  is  a  much  more  com- 
plex  operation  than  to  emit  sound.  If,  therefore,  a  departed 
spirit  cannot  effect  atmospheric  vibration,  it  is  impossible  for  it 
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lo  perform  the  more  difficult  operation  of  talking  without 
lungs,  without  windpipe,  without  tongue,  and  without  nerves. 
Extension,  figure,  colour,  motion,  visibility,  individuality,  ani- 
mation, and  all  the  properties  of  matter  and  life,  except  tangi- 
bility, are  usually  given  to  apparitions;  yet,  from  no  source  of 
human  knowledge,  can  we  ascertain  that^the  immaterial  princi- 
ple possesses  any  of  these  qualities. 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  apparitions  among  the  middle 
and  lower  ranks  of  life,  is  almost  as  general  in  this  country  as 
the  belief  in  Christianity;  nay,  many  teachers  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion have  inculcated  such  a  belief  as  a  necessary  part  of  biblical 
faith.  The  impression  on  many  strong  minds  made  by  ghost 
stories  in  early  childhood,  has  been  such,  that  no  future  know- 
ledge could  remove  the  associations  thus  formed,  and  the  ini- 
pressions  of  terror  thereby  inspired.  Alderson,  Fcrriar,  and 
Hibbert,  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  philosophy  of  spectral 
illusions;  but  these  works  are  chiefly  confined  to  medical  and 
philosophical  readers.  The  writer  who  would  take  the  trouble 
to  collect  and  publish,  in  some  of  our  more  popular  magazines, 
the  principal  facts  and  arguments  in  plain  and  intelligible  lan- 
guage, would  confer  a  benefit  on  society.  The  persons  who 
see  apparitions  are  generally  beings  whose  imagination  and  ner- 
vous system  h'.»e  been  highly  excited  by  the  fear  and  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  ghosts,  whose  nights  have  been  restless. 

The  sequel  of  this  preternatural  excitement  of  the  brain  and 
disturbed  rest  is  congestion  of  blood  in  the  head.  In  this  state 
ci  the  frame  spectral  illusions  are  most  apt  to  occur ;  in  some 
instances,  however,  they  occur  where  the  nervous  system  has 
been  highly  excited,  and  watchfulness  and  congestion  of  blood 
in  the  brain,  produced  without  previous  association  or  fear  re- 
specting apparitions,  as  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Berlin 
bookseller  Nicholai ;  but  that  congestion  of  blood  in  the  bi'ain 
occurs  in  all,  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that  they  are  all 
cured  by  local  or  general  blood-letting.  The  presence  of  spec- 
tral illusions  is  in  fact  occasioned  by  a  temporary  derangement, 
where  the  patient  mistakes  the  ideas  of  his  imagination  (or  ac- 
tual perceptions.  This  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  delirium 
of  typhus.  One  striking  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  spectral  illu- 
sions is,  that  no  two  persons  ever  saw  a  bullet-proof  ghost 
together,  where  two  individuals  have  slept  in  a  room  reputed  to 
be  haunted.  Each,  if  he  has  seen  any  thing,  has  seen  a  diifer- 
ent  kind  of  spectre.  This  fact  alone  proves  the  existence  of 
something  peculiar,  unnatural,  or  morbid,  in  the  brain  of  indi- 
viduals who  see  apparitions.     If  any  visible  object  really  cxisl^dj 
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it  would  be  seen  by  all  situated  within  the  sphere  of  distinct  vi- 
sion. 

The  inconsistency  of  conduct,  and  the  trivial  errands  on 
which  apparitions  are  reported  to  be  sent  to  visit  this  world,  af- 
ford sufficient  proof  that  they  are  not  of  supernatural  origin  ; 
their  appearance  is  principally  confined  to  the  illiterate  and 
vulgar,  and  to  the  man  of  imagination  all  compact.  No  new 
idea  is  ever  communicated  by  a  ghost,  whether  it  assumes  the 
form  of  man  or  devil ;  its  costume  and  figure  accord  with  the 
preconceived  notions  of  the  person  who  sees  it. 

Hints  to'wards  forming  a  Prognosis  in  Cases  of  Mental 

Derangement. 

The  aggregate  proportion  of  recoveries  from  menial  derange- 
ment, in  different  hospitals  and  different  countries,  is  already 
well  known.  Dr  Esquirol  states  in  Diet,  des  Sciences  Medicales, 
art.  Folie,  as  the  general  result  of  different  lunatic  institutions, 
that  the  absolute  cures  amount  to  about  one-third,  and  that  the 
number  varies  from  a  fourth  to  one- half.  In  the  Wakefield 
Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum,  where  the  patients  enjoy,  perhaps, 
superior  advantages  with  respect  to  free  country  air,  v/ell  venti- 
lated apartments,  employment  out  of  doors  and  generous  diet, 
to  most  of  the  old  established  hospital?,  the  following  is  the 
report  from  the  opening  in  November  1818  to  December  31st 
1824. 

Patients  Admitted. 


Discharged  Cured 

By  desire  of  Friends 

Dead 

Remaining  in  the  House 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

331 

321 

652 

122 

144. 

266 

11 

24- 

3.5 

72 

45 

117 

126 

108 

234 

331  321  652 


The  proportion  of  Cures  to  Admissions,  therefore,  is  as  1  to  2.451. 

From  the  report,  however,  of  pauper  lunatic  asylums,  no  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  general  probability  of 
recovery  from  mental  derangement,  because  a  majority  of  the 
cases  are  incurable  on  admission, — from  congenital  causes, 
early  improper  treatment,  or  from  cerebral  lesion  which  has 
occurred  during  the  long  continuance  of  the  disease.  The  ef- 
fect produced  by  the  act  of  Parliament  fining  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  for  not  sending  the  patients  within  a  fortnight  from  the 
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commencement  of  the  disease,  is  very  often   a  false  statement 
with  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  disease.      Very  okl  cases  are 
often   reported   to   us  to  be  very  recent   one..     As  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judfve,  from  the  experience  which  I  have  had,   I  appre- 
hend that  seven  out  often  recent  cases,  includinjT  every  species 
of  derangement  among  the  pauper  lunatics  maybe,  and  have 
been  cured.     By  recent  cases,   I  mean  patients  who  have  not 
been  more  than  three  months  insane,  and  who  have  not  incurred 
cerebral    disorganization,    or    some    incurable    visceral    disease 
during  that  period.     From  the  researches  of  Dr  Villerme  re- 
specting the  mortality  in  diflcrcnt  hospitals  in  Paris,  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  deaths  vary  from  one  in  twenty  to  one  in 
four,  according  as  the  patients  have  been  well  or  ill  fed  previous 
to  admission.     The  mortality  amongst  the  poor  in  Paris  is  in 
some  districts  double,  in  others  cjuadruple  what  it  is  amongst 
the  rich  in  the  same  city.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
portion of  recoveries  amongst  the  insane  rich  in  this  countrj', 
who  have  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,  will  be  much  greater 
than  amongst  the  poor,  other  circumstances  being  equal. 

Dr  John  Willis,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  17S9,  stated,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  his  patients  recov- 
ered, which  Dr  Francis  Willis  explains  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Instead  of  assertin;^  that  nine  out  often  cases  of  insanity 
recovered  indiscriminately,  he  only  asserts  "  that  nine  out  of 
ten  of  that  species  of  the  disorder,  namely,  delirium  and  de- 
rangement cjim  Jebre,  under  which  the  exalted  patient  more 
particularly  laboured,  had  recovered,  if  brought  under  his  care 
witliin  three  months  after  the  attack  of  the  disease.  He  did  not 
comprehend  in  those,  that  determined  and  settled  case  of  insanity 
where  the  mental  faculties  alone  are  distractedly  engaged,  and 
exclusively  of  any  participation  with  the  body.  He  did  not  in- 
tend, when  he  delivered  this  opinion,  to  comprise  the  incfis  insana 
in  corpure  sano." — Such  a  thing  as  mens  insana  in  corporc  sano^ 
never,  I  apprehend,  existed  ;  but  where  there  is  but  slight  os- 
tensible corporeal  disease,  the  chance  of  recovery  is  much  tli- 
nnnished.  Not  more,  j^erhaps,  than  one  case  out  often  of  this 
class  of  {)aticnts  recovers,  and  tiiat  alter  the  disease  has  endured 
many  years. 

The  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account,  generallij,  in  es- 
timating the  probability  of  recovery  from  insanity,  are  the  age 
of  the  patient,  the  oiganic  soundness,  the  nervous  energy,  liie 
C(|uilibrium  of  the  arterial  system,  and  the  quickness  or  dullness 
of  the  inlellectual  powers. 

Individiuililij. —  It  will  be  necessary  to  consider,  whether  the 
disease  be  laietlilaiy  in  the  p;iticni's  family — what  is  the  cautc 
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of  the  disease — what  is  the  usual  occupation  of  the  patient — 
wliat  are  his  pecuniary  and  famil)^  circumstances — what  num- 
ber of  attacks  he  lias  endured — whether  or  not  he  has  been  re- 
moved from  his  family  connexions,  and  put  under  suitable  me- 
dical treatment  and  restraint — whether  an  ostensible  corporeal 
disease  accompanies  the  derangement. 

The  circumstances  which  apply  generally  to  all  cases  of  de- 
rangement, apply  generally  to  most  other  diseases.  Young  peo- 
ple, and  those  possessing  sound  viscera,  strong  nervous  energy, 
and  an  equal  circulation,  have  a  much  better  chance  of  reco- 
very from  any  disease  than  people  in  advanced  life,  and  those 
devoid  of  the  qualities  above  enumerated  ;  but  my  experience 
induces  me  to  believe,  that  patients  endov/ed  with  quick  intel- 
lectual powers,  recover  in  much  greater  proportion  than  those 
who  are  dull,  which  observation  does  not,  I  think,  apply  to  o- 
ther  diseases;  they  labour  under  higher  maniacal  excitement, 
and  stronger  mental  hallucinations,  than  dull  men,  owing  to 
their  greater  sensibility  ;  but  they  ultimately  recover  in  greater 
proportion  than  men  of  slow  mental  capacity.  Pinel  says,  that 
persons  of  the  greatest  mental  excitement,  of  the  warmest  pas- 
sions, the  most  active  imaginations,  and  the  most  acute  sensibi- 
lity, are  chiefly  prone  to  insanity ;  and  this  accords  with  the 
sentiments  of  our  Poet,  who  says, 

"  Great  wits  to  madmen  nearly  are  allied.  " 
According  to  my  own  observations,  however,  the  poet  would 
have  been  nearer  the  truth  had  he  stated,  that  "  greal  Jbols  to 
madmen  nearly  are  allied.  "  The  poignancy  of  feeling  of  men 
of  very  quick  perception,  vivid  imagination,  and  highly  culti- 
vated understanding,  is  infinitely'  more  acute  than  in  men  of 
ordinary  talents  and  ordinary  acquirements;  but  their  superior 
good  sense,  where  there  is  no  hereditary  tendency  to  mania,  is 
more  than  a  counterpoise  to  their  feelings ;  they  know  the  dan- 
ger of  derangement  from  the  unlimited  indulgence  of  irritated 
feelings;  their  superior  judgment  teaches  them  to  check  the 
morbid  wanderings  of  imagination,  and  to  control  the  indul- 
gence of  passion,  before  the  boundary  of  reason  is  passed — be- 
fore the  mind  is  upset.  I  have  heard  a  patient  in  this  situation 
make  the  following  avowal.  "  I  felt  my  mind  going  ;  I  found 
that  I  must  either  divert  my  attention  from  the  object  which 
distressed  me  so  heavily,  or  that  1  must  become  immediately 
deranged ;  the  struggle  was  a  painful  one,  but  I  conquered, 
and  trust  that  I  shall  derive  benefit  from  experience,  and  never 
again  allow  my  mind  to  be  so  completely  absorbed  and  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  the  troubles  of  life.  " 

On  the  other  hand,  men  of  weak  intellect,  when  assailed  by 
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the  ordinary  predisposing  causes  of  derangement,  soon  become 
confused,  overwhelmed,  and  deranged.  I  conceive  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  inmates  of  the  pauper  lunatic  asylum  at  Wakefield 
are  below  the  level  of  ordinary  mental  capacity  ;  and  a  great 
majority  of  my  deranged  patients  in  private  practice  have  been 
of  the  same  description.  Although  the  proportion  of  recove- 
ries be  greater  in  general  in  patients  endowed  with  good  talents*, 
yet  some  cases  occur  where  patients  of  very  slow  mental  capa- 
city recover  much  more  rapidly.  Half  idiots,  just  capable  of 
attending  to  some  mechanical  employment,  are  soon  roused  to 
madness,  and  soon  recover.  Anger,  intoxication,  or  any  consi- 
derable irritation,  in  such  cases,  induces  derangement,  which 
soon  ceases,  on  the  irritation  being  removed,  the  mind  in  a 
short  time  relapsing  into  its  usual  state.  The  want  of  memory, 
and  weak  power  of  association  of  ideas,  prevent  the  renewal  of 
mental  irritation  ;  and  in  this  way  perhaps  contribute  to  the  re- 
moval of  derangement.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  every  individual  case,  the  most  prominent  is 
the  hereditary  tendency  to  derangement.  The  effects  of  severe 
attacks  of  mental  alienation  is  a  diminution,  or  total  abolition  of 
the  intellectual  powers.  In  dementia  we  find,  on  dissection, 
that  the  organization  of  the  brain  is  materially  injured.  In 
one  case,  where  the  patient  died  from  pulmonary  disease,  a  few 
weeks  after  he  became  sane,  I  found  the  arachnoid  coat  opaque, 
and  water  in  the  ventricles.  In  attacks,  therefore,  followed  by 
apparent  complete  recovery  of  the  mental  faculties,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  brain  sustains  some  injury,  and  that  this  injury  may 
be  communicated  to  children  born  subsequent  to  such  attacks. 
If  this  inference  be  correct,  a  great  diminution  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers  ought  to  occur  in  families  who  have  for  several  suc- 
cessive generations  been  afflicted  with  insanitv.     Accordino-ly, 

O  ^  -..1.  "  ,  o    J  ^ 

we  often  find  that,  in  such  families,  part  of  the  children  only 
are  endowed  with  good  mental  powers,  the  remainder  being 
fatuous,  or  of  weak  intellect.  In  families  of  this  description, 
we  frequently  find,  where  no  derangement  actually  exists,  that 
there  is  something  very  peculiar,  uncertain  and  whimsical, 
in  the  individuals  composing  them ;  they  cannot  bear  con- 
tradiction. If  thwarted  in  their  views,  however  unreasonable 
they  may  be,  they  exhibit  strong  passion  and  resentment, 
and  render  their  near  relatives  very  miserable  However  un- 
suitable their  wants  may  be  to  their  situation,  they  cannot 
be  appeased  until  they  are  satisfied.  My  only  alternative,  said 
a  gentleman  to  me,  who  had  a  wife  of  this  description,  is  a 
prison  for  myself,  or  a  madhouse  for  my  wife.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  must  exist  a  considerable   difference   in   different 
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cases,  in  the  prospect  of  recovery  from  hereditary  derangement. 
The  proportion  of  recoveries  must  vary  according  to  the  state 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  causes  exciting  the  disease;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  prospect  of  continuing  long  sane  is  much 
less  favourable  than  when  there  exists  no  hereditary  taint.  I 
have  often  noticed,  tiiat  patients  of  this  description  recover  from 
the  first  or  second  attack  more  readily  than  those  who  have 
no  hereditary  tendency  to  derangement;  but  they  relapse  from 
much  slighter  causes,  in  consequence  of  their  proclivity  to  the 
disease.  It  is  excited  in  all  probability  by  less  cerebral  lesion. 
It  is  in  general  among  the  hereditary  insane  that  those  intense 
2nd  formidable  cases  of  mania  occur,  unaccompanied  with  ap- 
parent corporeal  disease,  which  yield  to  no  remedial  treatment, 
and  continue  very  frequently  through  a  long  life.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  there  exist  very  few  families  that  will  acknowledge  that 
insanity  is  hereditary  in  their  own  case  ;  it  is  from  other  sources 
that  this  information  must  be  procured. 

It  is  not  by  a  simple  enumeration  of  causes  predisposing  to  de- 
rangement, that  a  just  prognosis  can  be  given.  It  is  from  a  minute 
inquiry  into  all  the  particulars  of  each  case  on!}',  that  a  correct 
opinion  on  this  subject  can  be  formed;  for  instance,  erroneous 
views  of  religion  \ery  often  induce  insanity,  but  the  prospect  of 
recovery  varies  much  in  different  cases.  Where  the  mind  be- 
comes bewildered  amid  conflicting  doctrines,  or  delirium  and 
fever  are  induced  by  terror  respecting  the  prospect  of  future 
punishment,  the  disease  gives  way  as  readily  as  when  excited 
by  other  causes  producing  similar  cerebral  irritation.  On  the 
other  iiand,  when  the  patient  imagines  himself  to  be  inspired, 
and  to  possess  some  supernatural  prophetic  powers,  without 
any  apparent  corporeal  disease,  the  prospect  of  recovery  is 
very  small.  The  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ren- 
ders that  body  of  Dissenters  peculiarly  liable  to  this  variety  of 
juonomania.  In  the  Wakefield  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum,  the 
Methodists  have  furnished  by  far  the  largest  contingent  of  pa- 
tients who  have  become  deranged  from  erroneous  views  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  Again,  where  insanity  is  produced  by  oc- 
casional ebriety,  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  will  re- 
cover, and  that  after  frequently  repeated  attacks,  provided  that 
these  attacks  are  not  the  secjuel  of  daily  and  habitual  drinking, 
in  which  case  the  brain  becomes  disorganized,  and  the  patient 
lapses  into  a  state  of  incurable  dementia.  Whenever  a  weak 
and  ignorant  mind  apjolies  itself  blindly  and  intensely  to  the 
study  of  some  obscure  and  dilficult  sulyect,  witliout  sufficient 
previous  knowledge  to  enable  the  individual  to  foi  m  a  correct 
iiotion  on  the  subject  in  qucsliun,  great  cerebral  irritation,  fol- 
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lowed  b}'  insanity,  is  often  the  consequence.     Whether  tlie  in- 
dividual be  employed  in  searching  into  mechanical  philosophy, 
to  discover  the  source  of  perpetual  motion,  in  investigating  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  or  in  scrutinizing  the  mysteries 
of  our  religion,  the  same  effect  will  be  produced,   but  the  pro- 
spect of  recovery  will  vary  very  much.     Where  the  vascular 
system  is  affected,   and  much  fever  produced,  the  patient  will 
much  sooner  recover  than  where  the  disease  comes  on  very 
gradually,    without   apparent    corporeal   disease,    and    accom- 
panied with  very  vivid  morbid  association  of  ideas,  and  strong 
maniacal   excitement,   without  any  increased  vascular   action. 
Monomania  induced   by  pride,   supposed  sorcery,    imaginary 
syphilis,   avarice  or  real  pecuniary  distress,  is  very  difficult  to 
cure ;  and  the  proportion  of  recoveries,   in  such  cases,   is  very 
small.     From   mania  produced  by  blows  on  the  head,  typhus 
gravior  and  epilepsy,  particularly  the  two  last,  very  few  recover 
in  proportion   to  the  numbers  attacked.     In  these  cases,  cere- 
bral disorganization  is  produced  by  previous  disease,  and  mania 
is  the  effect  of  this  disorganization.     On  this  account,   when 
such  cases  do  becon^e  sane,  they  are  very  prone  to  relapse.   For 
the  same  reason,  when  palsy  or  apoplexy  precede  or  supervene 
on  mania,  the  prospect  of  recovery  is  very  small.     Nearly  all 
puerperal  maniacs  recover,  if  not  too  much  bled.    It  very  often 
happens  that  we  cannot  trace  the  first  attack  of  mania  to  any 
assignable  cause.     In  such  cases,  the  prognosis  must  be  drav\n 
from  the  circumstances  heretofore  or   hereafter    detailed.      I 
have  not  in  general  found  such  cases  very  intractable.     Where 
a  man  becomes  deranged  in  consequence  of  the  immoral  con- 
duct of  his  wife  and  family,   there  is  but  sm.all  pi-ospect  of  his 
continuing  sane;   on   returning  to  his  family,  he  speedily  re- 
lapses.    The  position  of  the  head  in  working  is  very  unfavour- 
able for  recovery.     In   shoemakers,  particularly  where  the  pa- 
tients have  a  tendency  to  cerebral  congestion,  or  are  epileptic, 
there  are  but  few  patients  who  do  not  recover  from  the  first 
attacks,  unless  they  have  been  very  improperly  treated.     It  is 
from  the  second  or  third  attack,   in  general,   that  the  greatest 
difFiculty  occurs  of  removing  the  derangement. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  by  the  most  experi- 
enced and  scientific  writers  on  mania,  the  great  mass  of  country 
practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  bleeding  in  this  disease  to  an 
extent  that  destroys  the  nervous  energy,  and  induces  dementia, 
if  the  patient  does  not  sink  from  exhaustion.  "^I'he  high  inanaical 
excitement,  which  ought  to  be  obviated  by  restraint,  is  consi- 
dercd  as  phrenilis,  aiul  treated  by  repeated  bleedings,  i'o  this 
error,  I  feci  batit-ficd,  that  huudreda  yearly  owe  their  death. 
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Another  great  inipedrment  to  the  cure  of  niartiacs,  is  the  want 
of  suitable  restraint  in  tlie  early  part  o("  tlie  disease.  If  the  pa- 
tient be  not  removed  from  the  sources  of  irritation  which  in- 
duced the  disease — from  the  scenes  which  gave  birth  to  the  de- 
lusions under  which  he  labours,  it  will  be  almost  as  difficult  to 
remove  the  disease,  and  prevent  a  relapse,  as  to  heal  a  sore  by 
the  application  of  blistering  ointment.  In  many  cases,  where 
no  violence  at  all  is  used,  as  soon  as  the  patient  finds  himself 
completely  in  the  power  of  his  keeper,  he  ceases  to  struggle, 
and  becomes  tranquil.  The  circumstances  which  prevent  the 
cure  of  tlie  insane,  are  frequently  wounded  family  pride  amon^ 
the  rich,  fear  of  expense  on  the  part  of  the  superintendents  of 
the  poor,  and  the  delusion  that  an  able  medical  practitioner  is 
as  caf/abie  of  curing  the  disease  at  home,  as  when  removed  to 
a  proper  asylum,  and  placed  under  suitable  restraint.  In  this 
way  a  disorder,  which  was  at  first  only  functional,  becomes 
structural,  and  consequently  incurable.  The  rich  delay  send- 
ing their  friends  from  home,  in  expectation  of  escaping  the 
sticfma  of  beinor  a  derauijed  family.  Notwithstanding  the  Pan- 
per  Lunatic  Asylum  here  has  been  open  seven  years,  ihe  num- 
ber of  old  incurable  cases  sent  to  it  continues  to  be  consider- 
able. Mania  arising  from  the  application  of  long  continued 
cold  to  the  extremities,  is  often  very  untractable.  Melancho- 
lia is  considered  by  most  writers  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
mania.  In  our  Asylum,  the  cure  of  melancholia  has  been  often 
more  tedious  than  that  of  mania  ;  but,  I  think,  that  an  equal 
number  of  cases  of  the  former  disease  have  been  cured  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  attacked.  The  salubrity  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  warm  baths,  the  liberal  allowance  of  the  Magistrates 
wish  respect  to  diet,  and  employment  in  gardening  or  agricul- 
ture in  such  cases,  sufficiently  account  for  the  success  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease.  The  greater  number  of  maniacs,  on 
recovering,  begin  to  grow  fat.  Where,  however,  they  grow 
fat,,  without  any  intellectual  improvement,  and  at  the  same  time 
become  drowsy  and  stupid,  incurable  dementia  is  in  general  the 
consequence.  Mental  derangement  in  every  form  contributes 
materially  to  shorten  life,  except  ii"^  cases  where  strong  mania- 
cal excitement  is  produced,  without  correspondent  corporeal 
disease.  In  cases  of  insanity  or  dementia  which  have  endured 
many  years,  the  patient  generally  dies  after  a  few  days  illness, 
without  any  morbid  symptoni  of  disease,  except  sometimes  an 
accelerated  pulse  for  a  day  or  two  before  death  ;  although,  oil 
dissection,  chronic  inflammation  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
is  found  to  exist  in  some  part  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  vis- 
cera ;  at  the  same  time,  the  tunics  of  the   brain   are  generally 
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found  thickened  and  opr.t^ue,  and  the  ventricles  loaded  with  wa- 
ter. Every  physician  who  has  had  much  practice  must  have 
noticed,  th:it  in  cases  of  temporary  mania,  occurring  towards 
the  close  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  the  consumptive  symptoms  are 
suspended  so  long  as  the  mania  endures,  and  recur  as  soon  as 
it  ceases.  The  only  difference,  in  the  old  cases  of  insanity  oc- 
curring at  our  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum,  is,  that  v/here  the  in- 
flammation of  the  different  organs  is  chronic,  no  symptom  usu- 
ally attending  such  inflammation  ever  occurs.  I  have  seen  a 
case,  where  the  lungs  were  very  extensively  ulcerated,  without  any 
mark  of  disease  being  manifested  until  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
patient's  death.  Perhaps  the  presence  of  water  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  may  occasion  the  suspension  of  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms. The  great  mortality  occasioned  by  diarrhoea  amongst  the 
insane  has  been  noticed  by  many  writers.  On  dissection  I  have 
found,  that  in  most  of  these  cases  an  ulcerated  surfjxce,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  purulent  matter  has  existed  in  some  of  the 
viscera,  sometimes  in  the  lungs,  sometimes  in  the  abdonjen,  and 
sometimes  in  the  brain,  affording  abundant  evidence  of  the  in- 
curability of  the  disease.  To  ascertain  what  cases  of  mental 
derangement  should,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  be  considered  in- 
curable, is  a  point  of  great  importance,  and  attended  with  many 
difficulties,  yet  I  think  it  is  possible  to  make  some  progress  in 
this  obscure  branch  of  medical  jurisprudence.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  affords  no  satisfactory  criterion  with  respect  to  the 
probability  of  the  restoration  of  reason  and, sound  mind;  for  so 
long  as  quick  apprehension  and  memory  remain,  the  mind  may 
be  restored ;  but  when  dementia  has  existed  for  a  year,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  no  hope  of  recovery  can  be  indulged. 

lifcapitulation. — From  the  aggregate  number  of  patients  at- 
tacked for  the  first  time  with  mania  or  melancholia,  who  are 
treated  properly,  and  put  under  suitable  restraint,  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  the  first  attack,  seven  out  of  ten  a- 
raong  the  poor  will  recover,  and  a  greater  proportion  among  the 
rich.  In  a  selection  made  from  the  aggregate  number  of  such 
recent  cases  of  mania  as  are  accompanied  with  mania  or  melan- 
cholia, where  the  patient  is  under  50  years  of  age,  where  the 
nervous  energy  is  strong,  the  circulation  equable,  the  viscera 
sound,  the  intellectual  powers  tolerable,  and  none  of  the  causes 
hereafter  recited  unfavoural)le  to  recovery  occur,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  fifteen  out  of  sixteen  may  be,  and  have  been  restored  to 
sound  mind.  General  bleeding,  and  the  want  of  suitable  re- 
straint, render  a  great  number  of  cases  incurable.  Most  puer- 
peral maniacs  who  are  freely  bled,  die;  in  other  cases,  where 
the  patient  survives   repeated  bleeding,   dementia  is  the  conse- 
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quenco.  Where  mania  is  the  sequel  of  occasional  ebriety, 
nincty-oight  cases  out  of  a  hundred  recover,  and  that  after  fre- 
quently repeated  attacks  ;  but  where  mania  is  the  result  of  daily 
and  habitual  intoxication,  the  restoration  of  sanity  is  not  to  be 
expected;  dementia  is  the  result.  Where  mania  is  occasioned 
by  typhus  gravior,  or  epilepsy,  by  palsy  or  apoplexy,  or  by  se- 
vere injuries  in  the  head,  very  iew  permanently  recover;  they 
often  become  sane  for  a  short  time,  and  then  again  relapse.  Pa- 
tients having  a  hereditary  tendency,  from  whatever  cause  the 
disease  may  arise,  are  prone  to  relapse.  Where  mania  is  oc- 
casioned by  religious  terror,  or  fear  of  punishment  after  death, 
patients  recover  as  readily  as  from  any  other  cause  of  severe 
mental  irritation  ;  but  where  the  mind  is  intensely  and  exclu- 
sivcl}'  occupied  with  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  the  disease 
comes  on  slowly  and  without  fever,  the  patient  imagining  him- 
self to  be  inspired,  and  possessed  of  some  supernatural  prophetic 
powers,  recovery  seldom  takes  place.  Indeed,  froui  most  kinds 
of  monomania,  whether  occasioned  by  religion,  pride,  supposed 
sorcery,  imaginary  syphilis,  avarice,  or  real  pecuniary  distress, 
where  no  fever  or  bodily  disease  accompanies  the  attack,  not 
one  in  ten  recovers.  Great  cerebral  injury  is  often  occasioned 
by  the  long  continued  application  of  cold  to  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  mania  arising  from  such  a  cause  is  often  fatal.  Where 
mania  arises  without  any  apparent  cause,  which  often  occurs 
where  the  disease  is  hereditary,  the  proportion  of  recoveries  is 
often  very  considerable.  From  dementia,  I  have  seen  but  one 
case  of  recover}',  and  that  in  a  very  recent  one.  Such  patients 
sometimes  recover  to  a  certain  point,  remain  stationary  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  again  relapse.  Maniacs  recover  much  more 
slowly,  and  in  a  very  inferior  proportion,  from  the  second  or 
third  attack,  than  the  first,  except  where  it  arises  from  occa- 
sional ebriety,  from  fits  of  anger,  or  where  it  occurs  in  half 
idiots.  Mania  contributes  very  materially  to  shorten  life  in  all 
cases,  except  such  as  are  unaccompanied  with  ostensible  cor- 
poreal disease.  In  publishing  the  result  of  my  own  observa- 
tions and  experience,  respecting  the  prospect  of  recovery  from 
mental  derangement,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  give  a  complete  systematic  prognosis,  but  merely  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  which  I  hope  may  be  useful  to  future  labourers 
in  the  same  field. 

Wahfcld,  lOth  October,  1825. 
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Psijchologiccil  and  Medical  Besearchcs  respccling  the  Cures  ath'i- 
Imled  to  the  Praijers  of  Prince  Hnhciilohe  ( Aic.vander  Von) 
By  D.  C.  Pfeufeh,  Directing  Physicijin  oi"  the  Universal 
Hospital  at  Bamberg.  * 

A  FTER  some  introductory  remarks,  the  author  proceeds  with 
'^•*-     the  first  section. 

1.  Basis  or  ])rinciple  of  the  cures  effected  by  religious  means 
by  Prince  Hohenlohe — mode  ot"  application — comparison  of 
them  with  others  eflected  by  sympathy  and  magnetism,  and  by 
Gassner  and  Francis  of  Paris. 

To  be  enabled  to  pass  a  sound  opinion  upon  any  under- 
taking or  event,  the  investigator  must  first  of  all  ascertain  the 
form  in  whicli  it  first  presents  itself,  and  the  features  in 
which  it  agrees,  or  in  wliich  it  differs  from  other  analogous 
events.  A  conscientious  application,  says  Dr  Pfeufer,  of  this 
jirinciple  to  the  reputed  miraculous  cures  in  question,  would  have 
deprived  them  of  their  marvellous  character,  and  established 
the  conviction,  that  those  cures,  if  true,  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  agency  of  the  mind  on  the  bodily  organs. 

This  assertion,  and  the  following  researches,  are  founded  on 
the  explanation  which  Prince  Hohenlohe  transmitted,  of  the 
cure  of  Princess  Matilda  of  Schwartzenberg,  to  the  Magistracy 
of  the  City  of  Wurzbui-g.  According  to  this  explanation,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  tb.at  the  whole  success  of  this  treatment  depends 
upon  unlimited  and  immoveable  faith  in  God,  who  can  and  will 
help  those  who  pray  for  what  is  good  for  their  souls.  Purity  of 
soul  and  serenity  of  mind  are  the  great  requisites  for  the  suc- 
ccsr;  of  these  experiments.  On  this  account  such  sick  are  com- 
monly chosen,  as  have  purified  themselves  from  sin,  and  taken 
the  sacrament ;  and  the  first  attempts  are  said  to  have  often 
failed,  because  those  conditions  had  not  been  fulfilled.  Wlien 
the  number  of  those  that  sought  assistance  had  greatly  increas- 
ed, those  conditions  were  often  not  in  the  first  instance  enloiced, 
but  their  fulfilment  was  expressly  recommended  in  all  cases  of 
failure  of  the  curative  measures. 

Tlie  process  of  cure  begins  with'tlie  following  questions  to  the 
sick  :  "  Y)o  you  firwily  believe  that  God  will  and  can  help  you?" 

•   Abriili^i'd  and  fret-ly  translated  from   Iloru's  Arcliives  for  1822,  l>y  J.  Clcn- 
diiining,  M.  1). 
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On  rcceivin(T,  of  course,  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the  Prince 
prays,  sometimes  silentl}',  sometimes  aloud,  with  hands  and  coun- 
tenance raised  towards  heaven,  a  prayer  in  substance,  "  that 
God  will  be  pleased  to  assist  this  person's  distress,  and  restore 
him  to  his  best  former  health  ;  that  such  help  is  expected  from 
God,  because  his  Divine  Son  has  promised  and  said,  '  What- 
ever you  shall  ask  from  my  Father  in  my  name,  that  will  he 
grant  you; '  that  the  cure  of  the  sick  man  that  believes  in  God, 
is  expected  with  the  same  faith,  with  which  the  conversion  of 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  true  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus  in  the 
sacrament  is  believed  ;  that  it  is  expected  from  Plim  for  the  glo- 
ry of  his  Son  Jesus,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  Church,  out  of 
which  there  is  no  salvation:"  Then  the  prayer  continues, 
*'  Faith  is  in  our  days  sunk  so  low,  that  ordinary  modes  of  in- 
struction are  insufficient,  and  extraordinary  events  must  happen, 
in  order  to  restore  and  confirm  the  ancient  faith.  "  The  pro- 
cess then  closes  w-ith  a  blessing,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;"  and  the  sick  is  immediately  asked, 
*'  Whether  he  believes  that  assistance  has  been  given  him?'* 
Another  answer  in  the  affirmative  being  given,  he  is  desired,  "in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  to  leave  his  bed,"  and,  as  in  the  cases  of 
gouty  patients,  "  to  stand  and  walk  without  support. "  If  he 
staggers  timorously,  or  betrays  any  symptom  of  agony  or  fear, 
unlimited  and  firm  faith  in  God  is  recommended,  "  and  he  is 
told  to  take  courage,  and  to  master  himself,  for  that,  through 
divine  grace,  he  is  certainly  capable  of  using  his  limbs."  Should 
the  effects  not  meet  the  expectation  of  the  Prince,  the  sick  is 
encouraged  to  look  forward  with  hope,  because  "  sick  persons 
are  often  at  the  moment  unworthy  of  grace,  therefore  their  cure 
is  not  quite  completed,  but  that  they  must  be  rendered  worthy 
that  God  should  hear  their  prayers,  by  passing  through  a  pain- 
ful period  of  purification,  and  by  making  farther  progiess  in  a 
good  life.  "  In  some  cases,  however,  the  above  prayer  is  imme- 
diately repeated. 

Such  is  the  exact  form  of  the  curative  process.  Once  ou\y, 
he  added,  at  the  close  of  the  prayer — "  and  now  let  your  pains 
depart  from  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Floly  Ghost.  "  This  addition  seemed  to  me  owing  more 
to  the  zeal  and  vivacity  of  the  Prince's  expectations  of  a  cure, 
than  to  any  thing  in  the  case  itself  Each  trial  was  usually 
made  at  a  tmie  on  one  person  onl}'.  I  have,  however,  seen  them 
extended  to  several  at  once,  owing  to  the  great  press  of  sick. 
Sometimes,  also,  I  saw  only  a  common  blessing  distributed,  by 
making  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 

Tiiose  attempts  always  drew  together  crowds  to  the  places 
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where  they  were  undertaken.  Sometimes  open  places  were  cho- 
sen for  the  purpose.  On  those  occasions,  there  was  neither  si- 
lence nor  order;  and,  owing  to  the  impetuous  pressure  of  sick 
and  curious  persons,  the  Prince  was  often  interrupted,  and  some- 
times thrown  into  agitation.  The  cures  were  undertaken  with- 
out any  ostentation  or  mystery,  or  particular  manipulation  on 
the  part  of  the  Prince.  There  was  a  warmth,  a  zeal,  and  a  self- 
confidence  such,  that  the  interest  excited  by  the  transaction 
rose  higher  every  word  he  spoke,  and  every  one  no  doubt  unit- 
ed, to  those  of  the  priest,  his  own  prayers  for  the  recovery  of 
the  sufferer. 

The  Prince  seems  to  think  the  trial  may  be  made  on  persons 
of  different  sects,  even  on  Jews.  I  myself  witnessed  the  bless- 
ing of  the  widow  of  a  Protestant  minister.  Children  are  said 
to  be  particularly  proper  subjects. 

The  department  of  disease  which  the  Prince  had  originally 
marked  out  was  rather  confined,  and  comprehended  chiefly  the 
diseases  called  Evangelical  (as  being  named  in  Scripture),  viz. 
deafness,  blindness,  lameness,  and  palsy.  In  the  course  of  time, 
the  experiment  was,  however,  extended  to  other  complaints, 
even  to  the  organic.  But  there  was  no  mention  of  cure  of  com- 
plete deafness,  or  of  blindness,  with  destruction  of  the  eyeball, 
or  of  crookedness  of  the  spine,  or  of  mutilation  of  a  limb.  Un- 
d^r  my  own  eyes,  all  acute  diseases  remained  equally  untouch- 
ed. The  proper  subjects,  therefore,  for  the  trials  were  always 
amonj^st  the  host  of  chronic  diseases. 

The  effect  on  the  feelings  of  the  patients  was  different,  it 
was  said,  in  different  individuals.  Many  thought  that  during 
the  prayer,  they  felt  a  peculiar  moist  warmth  over  their  whole 
bodies  ;  others  again  heard  rushing  and  ringing  noises  ;  others 
swooned  awaj' ;  most  had  palpitations ;  several  remained  cold, 
and  without  any  sensation.  A  paralytic  that  lay  in  the  hospi- 
tal and  was  blessed  two  days  consecutively,  thought  he  would 
die  in  the  violence  of  his  strugglings,  and  could  not  on  any 
terms  be  persuaded  to  undergo  a  third  trial.  He  bore,  not- 
withstanding, the  actual  cautery  with  singular  firmness,  and 
that  too  twice  in  four  weeks.  In  one  point  most  sick  persons 
agree,  that  during  the  praying,  they  think  all  their  sufferings, 
if  not  fjuite  removed,  at  least  greatly  lessened,  on  which  ac- 
count in  general,  none  leaves,  without  the  deepest  emotion  and 
most  heartfelt  gratitude,  the  spot  on  which  he,  tor  the  first  time 
for  many  years,  has  enjoyed  a  feeling  of  health. 

As  the  number  of  those  that  sought  aid  increased  hourly, 
and  as  the  Prince's  philanthropy  was  in  a  manner  pledged, 
so  that  not  an  hour   was   left  him  for  recreation,   and  as  it  be- 
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came  necessary  to  grant  the  consolation  of  this  new  mode  of 
cure,  to  sick  persons  in  distant  countries,*  an  hour  was  there- 
fore appointed  by  the  Prince,  in  which  he  would  pray  for  the 
welfare  of  the  distant  sick,  and  in  which  at  the  same  time  the 
sick  should,  along  with  him,  raise  their  voices  to  Heaven.  "  At 
that  hour,"  said  he  in  his  reply  to  such  applicants,  "  after  due 
confession,  and  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  imite  "with'  mine 
your  fervent  praj-ers,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  with  firm  con- 
fidence in  the  infinite  mercy,  and  in  the  assistance  and  salvation 
of  our  affectionate  Redeemer,  and  at  the  same  time  revive 
within  you,  with  all  heartfelt  devotion,  the  divine  virtues  of  im- 
moveable faith,  of  the  most  assured  hope,  together  with  the 
firmest  trust  and  warmest  love,  and  with  true  repentance  and 
the  strongest  resolutions  to  lead  a  better  life  and  exhibit  a  pious 
and  chi'istian  behaviour."  From  the  written  accounts  of  several 
such  patients,  it  seems,  they  could  scarcely  await  the  appointed 
hour ;  the  nearer  it  approached,  the  more  vehement  their  long- 
ing became  to  perform  their  devotions,  and  the  greater  the  ease 
and  the  more  marked  the  gradual  disappearance  of  pain  they 
experienced. 

Possessed  of  those  results,  which  are  entirely  matters  of  fact, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  draw  a  comparison  of  those  experiments 
with  the  cures  by  sympathy  and  magnetism  ;  those  of  Gassner, 
of  Francis  of  Paris,  and  of  the  wonderful  child  of  Kehrberg, 
have  also  some  points  of  likeness  to  them.  At  bottom,  those 
and  all  other  miraculous  cures  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  by 
conjuring,  amulets,  hol}'^  relics,  oracles  and  decisions  of  Sybils, 
of  Appollonius  of  Thyana,  of  the  School  of  Plotinus,  &c., 
have  one  and  the  same  character ;  the  efficient  power  in  such 
cases  is  the  influence  of  faith,  which  however,  in  both  healer 
and  healed,  must  be  raised  to  its  utmost  height,  and  overpower 
every  other  function  and  faculty  of  the  soul.  Thus  also  the 
modern  cures  partake  in  the  common  fate  of  all  those  others 
just  alluded  to,  in  as  much  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
their  efficacy  is  always  misunderstood,  and  their  cause  accounted 
supernatural.  In  appearance,  however,  the  former  differ  con- 
siderablv  from  the  cures  bv  svmpathv  and  magnetism,  and  from 
those  by  Ga«sner,  Francis  of  Paris,  and  the  above  mentioned 
marvel-workinsi;  chikl. 

The  cures  by  means  of  sj^mpathy,  as  usually  effected,  presup- 
pose a  blind  superstition,  and  profound  ignorance  of  the  pro- 

»  Written  iiKjuirics  and  petitions  anived  daily  from  Russia,  Spain,  France, 
luily,  and  even  from  Koine,  addressed  to  tiie  Prince.  Most  of  the  sick,  liowcvcr, 
tamo  out  of  Bolit  mia,  I'roui  the  'iyrol,  and  from  the  quondam  Archbishopricks  oX 
"Treves  and  Cologae. 
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cesses  of  nature ;  in  addition  to  which  they  make  no  aniisi6n 
whatever  to  the  goodness  of  God,  or  to  his  Church,  nor  are 
purity  of  soul  or  serenity  of  mind  amongst  the  necessary  condi- 
tions. Magnetism  requires,  in  practice,  uninterrupted  quie- 
tude and  silence,  and  loves  magical  and  mystic  forms.  Mag- 
netic and  s^'mpadietic  cures  are  almost  always  limited  to  one 
individual.  The  marvellous  cnres  of  Francis  of  Paris  consisted, 
as  is  well  known,  in  this,  that  all  who  were  laid  on  his  grave 
had  convulsions,  which  ceased  immediately  when  the  convulsed 
person  was  removed,  and  returned  when  he  was  brought  back 
again.  Pieces  even  of  his  clothes  v/ere  said  to  restore  lost 
sight.  The  convulsed  (mostly  common  uneducated  persons) 
made  connected  pathetic  speeches,  and  even  played  the  part 
of  soothsayers.  Gassner,  during  his  operations,  sat  in  a 
chair  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  a  stole  round  his  neck, 
round  which  also  was  a  silver  chain  from  which  hung  a  crucifix, 
in  which  a  particle  of  the  holy  cross  on  which  Jesus  died,  was 
enclo>ed.  He  and  the  patient  looked  and  stared  at  each  other ; 
he  spoke  in  a  rough  commanding  tone  of  voice,  with  one  hand 
pressed  the  forehead  of  the  patient,  with  the  other  the  nape  of 
the  neck  very  strongly,  and  also  often  touched  the  painful  part, 
or  shook  the  whole  body  powerfully.  Then  began  the  proba- 
tionary exorcism,  and  the  patient  was  affected  with  convulsions 
until  the  exorcist  ordered  the  devil  to  leave  him  at  rest.  The 
sick,  besides  this,  got  medicines,  consisting  of  a  peculiar  liquor, 
an  unknown  oil,  and  a  balsam.  The  marvellous  child  of  Kehr- 
berg  commenced  his  career  at  Priegnitz,  at  four  and  a  half 
years  of  age.  Plis  method  consisted  in  stroking,  scratching, 
and  striking  the  suffering  part.  Whoever  had  headach  was 
pulled  by  the  hair;  deaf  persons  the  child  tickled,  and  blew  in 
their  ears.  If  it  had  not  a  mind  to  speak,  it  washed  its  hands  in 
a  great  tub  of  water,  of  which  believers  drank,  and  out  of  which 
they  filled  bottles  either  for  drink  or  for  sprinkling  on  wounds 
and  sores.  The  father  of  the  child,  a  smiih  by  trade,  soon  be- 
came a  rich  man.  * 

The  curative  method  of  Prince  Huhenlohc,  is  distinguished 
from  all  those  by  its  sin)plicity,  and  freedom  from  all  mystery  ; 
but  particularly  by  the  circumstances  of  its  depending  for  suc- 
cess altogether  on  the  religious  feelings  of  the  sick. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  agency  that  obtains  in 
this  case  must  be  considered  more  purely  psychological  than 
in  the  others  above  mentioned. 


*  Umstandliche  unci  waliihafte  Nacliriclit,  &c. — Ciicuinstantial  and  true  account 
op  the  wond'jiful  Wotidci-working  child  of  Ki-Iirbcri',  by  Dr   Spiess  of   PirctrnU^ 

IJciliii,  \T.n. 
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II.  Have  sick  persons  been  really  cured  by  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe's  method  ?  Different  views  of  this  subject.  Point  of  view 
in  which  they  should  be  regarded. 

Respecting  the  solution  of  these  questions,  opinions  are  divid- 
ed ;  and  indeed,  according  to  my  experience,  with  good  reason. 
One  party  rejects,  without  qualification,  the  very  possibility  of 
success;  and  another  relates,  with  a  sort  of  extasy,  examples  of 
complete  cure,  which  in  some  measure  border  on  the  marvel- 
lous. But  we  must  not  reject  the  whole  indiscriminately,  nor 
too  eagerlv  run  into  extremes.  We  have  but  to  determine  in 
what  sense,  and  form  what  point  of  view  Prince  Hohenlohe's 
proceedings  should  be  considered  and  judged  of,  to  see  that 
both  parties  go  too  far,  and  that  the  truth,  as  ever  happens,  lies 
in  the  middle. 

//  is  mduhitahly  true,  and  could  he  proved  before  a  Court  of 
Justice^  that  under  the  insj^cction  of  the  police,   in  the  general 
hospital,  not  a  single  real  cure  took  place,  out  of  a  considerable 
number  of  subjects. 

The  same  result  was  obtained  in  several  private  houses.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  a  most  certain  fact,  that  out  of  this  circle 
several  sick  persons  ft)und  themselves  relieved  immediately  af- 
ter the  curative  experiments,  and  some  even  declared  the}'  ex- 
perienced complete  liberation  from  pains,  and  restoration  of 
voluntary  power  which  they  had  lost  in  some  of  their  limbs. 

The  question  then  turns  upon  the  sense  we  attach  to  the 
word  "  Cure."  It  must  mean  not  merely  alleviation  of  the  pre- 
sent disease,  but  also  complete  restoration  of  health  and  re-es- 
tablishment of  all  the  vital  functions  in  their  former  condition. 
Medical  men  distinguish  two  kinds  of  cure,  the  radical  and 
the  palliative ;  the  former  (radical)  quite  eradicates  the  disease, 
and  renders  its  continuance  impossible,  the  latter  merely  mo- 
difies and  mitigates  its  phenomena,  checks  its  advance,  and  di- 
minishes the  dano;er  that  might  ensue.  Subordinate  to  those  is 
that  sort  of  cure  to  which  the  faculty  is  sometimes  forced  to  re- 
cur, which  consists  in  changing  the  form  of  the  disease,  and 
transferring,  from  a  more  noble  part  to  one  of  less  importance, 
the  morbid  vital  action.  The  palliative  cure  is  at  bottom  rather 
a  preparation  for  curing  than  a  true  cure,  for  the  individual  is 
not  by  its  means  put  in  full  possession  of  the  enjoyments  of 
health  and  life.  With  equal  justice  do  physicians  distinguish 
between  the  belief,  and  the  actual  state,  of  those  that  complain 
of  illness.  A  man  may  be  ill  without  being  sensible  of  it,  and 
vice  r>ersa  ;  the  Ibrmor  docs  not  perceive  the  functional  changes 
ihat  impede  due  exercise  of  his  organs;  the  liitler,  though  en- 
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j  oy'xug  complete  organic  health,  has  that  morbid  feeling,  and 
seeks  a  cure  of  which  his  frame  has  no  need. 

From  those  considerations  therefore,  it  appears,  that  Prince 
Hohenlohe  has  really,  by  working  on  the  devotional  feelings 
of  individuals,  effected  cures;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  de- 
termine their  nature,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  say  whether 
they  are  of  a  permanent  value,  and  whether  they  outweigh  the 
risk  of  such  unpleasant  consequences  as  are  known  to  attend 
imperfect  cures.  I  must  remind  the  reader,  that  I  have  chosen 
as  a  basis  of  my  inquiries,  only  such  facts  as  have  been  establish- 
ed by  legal  official  investigation,  and  in  fact  such  as  I  have  for 
the  most  part  myself  witnessed,  and  that  as  an  unbiassed  in- 
quirer. I  leave  all  other  facts  to  stand  or  fall  by  their  own 
merits. 

Of  radical  cure  by  Prince  Hohenlohe's  method,  I  do  not, 
from  my  own  observation,  know  a  single  case;  but  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  several,  in  which  a  striking  alleviation  of  parti- 
cular symptoms  occurred.  I  relate  five  cases  in  point,  of  which 
two  were  treated  by  myself,  and  three  by  another  practitioner. 

Aulic  Counsellor  I.  has  for  many  years  suffered  ffom  stiff- 
ness of  the  lower  extremities,  owing  to  which  the  mobility  of 
these  parts  is  greatly  diminished,  and  their  motion  very  pain- 
ful. He  has  twice  already  had  paralytic  attacks  of  the  whole 
left  side,  from  which,  by  constant  use  of  medicine,  he  completely 
recovered.  The  mobility  of  the  lower  limbs  was,  just  before 
he  had  recourse  to  the  Prince,  so  limited,  that  the  patient  could 
not  walk  a  step  without  support; — with  support  however  he 
could  walk  so  well,  that  some  days  before,  I  represented  to  him 
the  necessity  of  again  going  out  and  taking  the  air.  This  pa- 
tient expected  with  great  emotion  the  Prince's  arrival  from  Wur- 
zburg,  where  he  then  vras.  He  came  at  last,  and  on  that  very 
evening  at  nine  o'clock,  the  patient  underwent  the  process  of  cure. 
However,  nothing  remarkable  happened — the  patient  was  con- 
soled by  the  hopes,  that  on  a  future  day,  after  preparation  by 
receiving  the  Sacrament,  the  curative  process  should  be  repeat- 
ed. It  took  place;  the  patient  was  ordered  to  stand,  and  walk 
without  assistance.  Alter  some  delay  the  patient  went,  first  led 
by  the  hand  by  the  Prince,  out  of  the  door,  and  immediately, 
altogether  unaided,  descended  a  flight  of  14<  steps,  and  after  a 
moment's  repose,  ascended  the  same  again.  The  delighted 
patient  met  me  next  day  with  the  assurance,  that  he  now  often 
Iclt  inclined  to  walk  about  his  room  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a 
resolution  to  which,  he  said,  nothing  in  the  world  could  bring 
him  before.  IIf)vvevcr,  on  the  third  day  he  could  walk  no 
longer  without  support ;   his  right  leg  swelled  owing  to  the  ef- 
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forts  in  walking,  and  at  present  the  patient  is  in  such  a  state, 
that  he  is  forced  again  to  have  recourse  to  medicine. 

M.  Anna  Z.,  39  years  of  age,  unmarried,  has  for  14  years 
been  afflicted  with  disease  of  the  heart,  to  which  palsy  was  sub- 
sequently added,  extending  over  the  whole  left  side,  so  that  for 
six  years  past,  she,  being  incapable  of  helping  herself,  was  of 
necessity  carried,  whenever  locomotion  was  necessary.  Already, 
before  the  prayer  was  finished,  she  imagined,  as  she  declared 
to  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  that  she  felt  diminution  of  the  pain  in 
the  palsied  side,  and  increase  of  power  in  her  legs.  She  could 
now  raise  herself  freely  up  in  the  bed,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Prince,  who  reached  her  his  hand,  she  could  get  out  of 
it.  She  experienced,  owing  to  gentle  extension  of  the  previ- 
ously contracted  sinew  of  the  left  leg,  a  pleasurable  sensation, 
and  was  beside  herself  for  joy.  Her  legs,  it  is  true,  trembled 
still,  on  account  of  their  disuse  for  many  years,  as  she  walked  ; 
she  went  up  and  down  the  room  however,  led  by  the  Prince, 
^nd  remained  an  hour  out  of  bed.  Next  day  also  those  attempts 
at  motion  succeeded  equally  well,  and  she  felt  herself  as  strong 
as  during  the  first  moment ; — after  some  days,  however,  every 
symptom  returned,  and  now  she  is  as  incapable  as  formerly  of 
getting  out  of  her  bed. 

Margaretha  Z.,  sister  of  the  last  patient,  29  years  old,  and 
unmarried,  has  been  for  nine  years  bed-ridden,  owing  to  perio- 
dical attacks  of  epilepsy.     The  attacks  usually  come  on,   after 
intervals  of  nine  days,   several  times  a  day  during  a  period  of 
five  successive  days.     Even  in  this  case  the  Prince  undertook 
to  try  his  religious  treatment.     She  felt,   according  to  her  own 
accounts,  both  during  and  after  the  prayer,  an  increased  strength, 
and  such  an  emotion,   that  after  such  protracted  suffering,  she 
could  not  tell  how  she  was.     She  could  forthwith  leave  the  bed, 
and  holding  the   Prince's  hand,   walk  up  and  down   the  room 
and  to  the  street  window — she  was  likewise  able  to  stay  a  whole 
hour  out  of  bed.     The  success  of  this  experiment  was   most 
striking  in  the  left  arm?  which,  though  paralytic  for  nine  years 
before,  was  now  so  far  strengthened,  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
Police  Commission,   she  could  with   this  arm  make  any  move- 
ment in   any  direction,    and  could  lay  hold  of  hard  bodies. 
Plowever,   the   Commission   remarked,   in  this  arm   compared 
with  the  other,   a  greater  weakness,  and  a  striking  emaciation. 
But  her  joy  likewise  was  of  short  duration.     The  day  on  which 
the  experiment  was  made  was  a  day  of  remission,  and  the  epi- 
leptic attack  was  not  expected  before  the  day  following.     The 
convulsions  accordingly  came  on,  but  very  mild  ;  after  this  how- 
'pycv  the  patient  was  severely  attacked.  Next  evening  the  attack 
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returned  with  increased  violence,   and  in  a  few  days  she  relaps- 
ed into  her  former  miserable  condition. 

Agatha  L.,  34-  years  old,  unmarried,  has  suffered  for  several 
years  from  complaint  of  the  uterus.  This  complaint  is  combined 
with  very  acute  pains  in  the  belly,  from  which  the  patient  can 
•:?ain  ease  only  by  drawing  the  left  foot  constantly  up  towards 
the  belly,  on  which  account  she  has  not  been  out  of  bed  for 
years.  After  the  prayer  she  stretched,  althouf^h  not  without 
painful  strugglinfj,  her  left  foot  out  of  its  curved  position,  and 
felt  a  certain  facility  of  motion  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
and  in  the  arms.  After  the  prayer  was  said  for  the  third  time, 
the  patient  felt  herself  as  it  were  possessed,  and  scarcely  consci- 
ous of  what  she  did;  collected  all  her  force,  and  in  despite  of 
the  intense  pain,  stood  up,  and  walked,  after  a  minute's  support 
from  the  Pi'ince,  and  at  his  command,  unsupported,  into  the 
middle  of  the  chamber,  then  knelt  down,  thanked  God  for  her 
salvation,  and  got  up  again  unassisted.  The  pains  in  the  belly 
were,  however,  greatly  augmented,  by  her  attempts  to  walk. 
The  left  foot  which  she  hud  previously  kept  drawn  up  towards 
the  bell}',  retained  no  doubt  its  outstretched  position,  but  she 
evidently  preferred  carrying  it  in  its  old  situation,  because 
stretching  it  out  was  constant!}'  attended  with  abdominal  pain. 
She  is  now  in  the  same  situation  as  before  the  tricil. 

Barbara  L.,  29  years  of  age,  servant  to  a  gardener  of  this 
place,  was  received  into  the  general  hospital  on  the  27th  of 
April  1821,  labouring  under  coxalgia.  On  the  28th  of  May, 
after  having  used  various  remedies  in  vain,  she  was  subjected 
to  the  actual  cautery.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  shortened 
limb  regamed  its  natural  length  and  mobility.  Fourteen  days 
before  the  institution  of  the  experiments  about  to  be  noticed, 
the  patient  was  walking  about  the  ward  without  support,  and 
spent  most  of  the  day  out  of  bed.  Two  days  before,  she  had 
even  been  walking  in  the  garden.  Some  time  ago  she  had  been 
suffering  under  irregular  menstruation ;  and,  at  this  moment, 
she  was  decidedly  chlorotic  and  greatly  emaciated.  On  this 
account  alone  it  was  that  she  was  detained  in  the  institution,  as 
she  was,  amongst  other  remedies,  to  use  chalybeate  baths.  At 
the  request  of  the  hospital  chaplain,  a  quondam.  Franciscan, 
Prince  Ilohenlohe  came  into  the  ward  where  this  patient  was, 
and,  having  peribrmed  the  usual  ceremonies,  ordered  her  to  go 
up  stairs  to  the  next  story,  and  return  down  stairs  and  into  the 
sick  ward  again,  wliich  she  did,  declaring  that  she  no  longer 
felt  the  least  jiain.  allhough  she  had  previously  complained 
very  mucjj  to  tjie  before  jianied  house  eliaiiiain. 

In  respect  to  this  cure,  1  luive  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the 
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patient  in  question  was  already  cured  of  her  original  complaint, 
a  peculiar  painful  feeling  in  walking  excepted.  By  desire  of 
the  chaplain,  the  Prince  performed  the  experiment.  After  the 
prayer  was  ended,  this  patient  walked,  to  the  amazement  of 
every  one  that  did  not  know  the  history  of  her  complaint,  un- 
supported, out  of  the  ward  into  the  next  story,  up  a  flight  of 
several  steps,  and  returned  into  the  ward  again.  Every  one 
now  hurried  out  of  the  hospital  into  the  street  to  nnnounce  the 
wonderful  event.  Just  such  an  instance,  above  all,  out  of  an 
hospital  in  which  the  public  takes  such  an  entire  interest,  was 
wanting  to  establish  the  healing  efficacy  of  these  experiments. 
We  must  not,  however,  blame  the  cautious  cool  observer,  if, 
after  well  examining  the  affair,  he  regard  with  suspicion  the 
whole  matter,  and  reject  every  fact  not  officially  ascertained. 
This  maid- servant  felt,  as  she  repeatedly,  in  presence  of  several 
witnesses,  avowed  to  me,  the  acutest  pains  in  the  tlngh  that  had 
been  before  affected  while  she  ascended  the  stairs,  but  had  not 
the  courage  to  express  it,  or  to  disobey  the  orders  of  the  Prince. 
Unfortunately,  she  suffered  for  this  timidity — the  next  day  she 
could  not  move  the  thigh,  nor  could  she  sleep  for  several 
nights.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  there  supervened  an 
erysipelatous  inflammation,  with  painful  swelling,  which  was 
not  resolved  without  great  care  and  attention.  This  patient 
was  not  quite  restored,  nor  did  she  leave  the  hospital  for  three 
weeks  after. 

It  may  easily  be  said  that  this  patient,  notwithstanding  the 
subsequent  sufferings,  still  owed  her  complete  recovery  of  the 
power  of  walking  to  the  devotional  process;  for,  it  may  be 
urged,  if  she  was  cured  by  the  previous  treatment  there  could 
then  be  no  reason  for  detaining  her  in  hosjiital.  But  granting 
that  she  remained  under  treatment,  not  as  really  was  the  case, 
on  account  of  menstrual  irregularities,  but  on  account  of  the 
pain  that  still  remained,  or,  in  other  words,  from  an  imperfect 
cure  of  her  primary  disorder,  still  the  physician  must  take  into 
account  the  circumstances  in  which  such  a  patient  is  to  be  placed 
after  leaving  the  hospital.  Even  when  he  is  convinced  of  the 
patient's  convalescence,  and  of  his  fitness  to  go  out,  still  the 
rules  of  his  art  require  that  he  should  look  after  him,  until  he 
is  sure  his  recovery  will  be  permanent,  and  that  he  will  be  able 
to  encounter  without  injury  the  morbific  influences  connected 
with  his  situation. 

This  much,  however,  may  be  concluded  from  facts  establish- 
ed officially,  and  analyzed  without  prejudice,  that  a  momciilary^ 
therefore  7>'«///«//w,   cure  of  certain  comjjlainis  mat)  he  derived 
from  Prince  Hohenlohc's  treatment. 
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I  have  still  to  consider  a  fact  which  excited  universal  atten- 
tion, and  which,  if  it  were  not  exposed  to  objections  in  many 
respects,  would  prove,  that  even  radical  cures  might,  in  some 
cases,  be  expected  from  Pi'ince  Hohenlohe's  method.  A  hus- 
sar of  the  2d  regiment  of  this  place,  had  for  many  years  deaf- 
ness of  one  ear.  A  good  while  since,  the  hearing  of  the  other 
ear  was,  through  some  accident,  affected,  on  which  account  he 
liad  been  repeatedly  in  the  hospital.  Every  attempt  and  remedy 
.was  without  effect,  and  the  military  medical  board  had  already 
declared  him  unfit  for  any  sort  of  military  duty.  This  hussar 
was  then,  in  presence  of  several  persons,  civil  and  military,  of 
undoubted  veracity  and  candour,  subjected  to  the  devotional 
process.  Immediately  thereon,  the  deafness,  to  the  surprise 
of  ever)-  one,  was  remarkably  diminished,  and  the  hearing 
gradually  restored,  so  far,  that  next  day,  in  m}-  presence,  he 
heard  every  word  addressed  to  him  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  in  an  ordinar}'  tone  of  voice;  although  just  before 
the  blessino;,  he  could  not  be  made  to  understand  without  bel- 
lowing  in  his  ear.  At  present  he  can  do  every  duty  that  de- 
volves upon  him,  and  enjoys  perfectly  his  long  lost  hearing. 

The  objection  to  this  cure  is,  that  the  complaint  was  simu- 
hited,  and  that  the  man  uould  not  have  been  taken  for  military 
duty,  if  the  officers  of  conscription  had  considered  his  deafness 
in  one  ear  as  real.  Even  in  this  case,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  medical  board  would  appoint  so  heavy  a  cus- 
tomer somewhat  sooner  to  some  garrison  station.  Finallv,  it 
is  asserted,  that  the  cure  should  ratiier  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  preceding  treatment,  than  to  that  of  the  devotioiial  ex- 
periment. On  the  other  hand,  we  may  ask,  what  did  this  hus- 
sar gain  in  at  once  laying  aside  all  deception,  and  using  his 
liearing  ?  His  projected  release  fi'om  the  army  was  not  elfected, 
and  now  he  must  serve  out  his  time. 

(J'o  be  continued.) 


VII. 

Tarthcr  Remarks  on    Tetanus.     Bv  William  Briggs,  M.  D. 

Liverpool. 

Tn  the  last  Number  of  this  Journal,  there  is  the  history  of  a 
-*-  case  of  Tetanus  successfully  treated  by  Mr  Manifold, 
surgeon,  of  this  town,  with  some  remarks  of  mine  refeiring  to 
a  case  foriuirly  publi-^hcd  by  myself.  I  there  stale,  that  I  had 
seen  the  same  practice  Ibiluwed   in  five  or  six  cases,   uiore  or 
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less  severe ;  and  that  I  had  never  known  an  instance  where  it 
])iid  failed,  ij' jiroperlij  persevered  in-,  but  that  a  melancholj 
case  had  recently  occurred,  which,  if  it  did  not  form  a  real  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  (and  I  was  not  sure  that  it  did,  neither  am 
1  now),  should  serve  very  materially  to  qualify  and  chasten 
one's  views.  At  any  rate,  impartiality  requires  that  the  evi- 
dence should  not  be  either  suppressed  or  garbled. 

It  was  not  till  the  day  before  his  death  that  /first  saw  this 
patient;  but  he  had  been  attended  for  a  week  by  Mr  Nesbitt, 
!sur<reon ;  who,  having-  seen  Wright  with  me,  and  having  also 
read  tlie  case  of  Gaskell,  entered  into  all  my  views  respecting 
the  treatment. 

Flere  it  may  be  proper  to  insert  what  I  afterwards  collected, 
when  I  visited  the  patient.  He  was  a  particularly  well  formed 
healthy  young  man,  who  had  completed  the  term  of  his  appren- 
ticeship as  a  wheelwright,  on  Friday,  May  27,  and  as  is  but 
too  common  on  such  occasions,  was  much  intoxicated  at  night. 
He  worked  hard  all  the  next  day,  but  was  again  intoxicated  at 
night;  as  also  on  Sunday,  (King  Charles's  day),  and,  in  that 
state,  he  went  out  in  the  evening  to  gather  oak- branches.  The 
night  was  cold,  and  I  believe  rain^ ,-  and  he  lay  down  on  the 
ground  near  a  brick-kiln,  where  he  slept  for  several  hours; 
and  /rcwz  tliat  time  he  xias  never  free  from  stiffness  and  aching 
in  hisjwwsand  limbs.  Still  he  followed  his  work  regularly,  and 
remained  quite  sober  till  the  next  Friday  (June  3d),  when  he 
•w.'dkcd  IS  miles  to  a  horse-race.  He  was  little  inclined  to  eat, 
when  arrived  tliere,  but  got  tipsy  again  :  he  returned  in  some 
sort  of  a  vehicle,  and  'ivurJccd  all  daj^on  Saturday,  but  got  tipsy 
again  at  night,  and  also  on  the  Sunday  evening,  though  he  had 
remained  sober  during  the  day.  On  the  jNIonday  he  was  un- 
able to  work,  but  li-alked  nearly  half  a  mile.  In  the  evening  of 
that  day  Mr  Nesbitt  was  applied  to,  and  the  following  is  his 
account. 

"  Monday  evening,  June  6,  1825.  T.  H.  Tetanus.  I  ordered 
him  powders  each  couivdnm^  hydrarg.  submririat.  gr.  10.  Puh\ 
scammo/i'  gr.  8.  Cambog.  gr.  5,  and  7/our  mixture  ( Infus.  sen7i<v 
f^xiv- Pulv.  jalap.  %,ss.  Tinet.  Sennce  f^  ii.)  On  the  Tuesday 
evening,  in  the  course  of  about  24  hours,  he  had  taken  five 
powders  and  a  whole  pint  of  the  mixture  ;  he  had  several  scan^ 
ty  stools  during  the  da}',  with  very  good  effect  on  the  $pasms  ; 
but  was  much  griped,  and  on  that  account  he  took  none 
through  tlic  night.  0:i  the  Wednesday,  he  took  four  powders, 
and  fbss.  of  mixture,  which  operated  very  well ;  spasms  still  less, 
but  great  dijjladty  in  s'i<:alloocinff  :  applied  a  blister  to  the  whole 
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length  of  the  spine,    and  rubbed  in    Pulv.  ojrii  5  /.     In  the 
course  of  the  night  he  took  three  powders;  a  great  deal  better 
on  the  Thursday  morning  ;  took  three  more  powders  during  the 
day,  but  none  of  the  mixture  ;  well  purged  ;  spasms  quite  slight ; 
took  four  powders  and  Ibss.  of  mixture  on  Frida}-,  a  great  deal 
better.  On  the  Saturday  morninghe  had  sleptthree  hoursatonce, 
without  a  spasm,  but  no  medicine  taken  through  the  night.    I  di- 
rected a  powder  to  be  given  every  four  hours  ;  but  when  I  came 
in  the  evening,  I  fouiKl  he  had  only  taken  one.     I  immediately 
gave  him  another,  and  strongly  urged  regularil}' ;  he  took  two 
more  and  Ibss.  of  mixture  through  the  night,    but  without  pro- 
ducino-  any  effect.     On  the  Sunday,  he  took  four  powders,  but 
could   not  sisJCiUuii)   the  mixture  :  had   a  clyster,  several  scrni/i/ 
stools  "ooil/iout  reliif;  spasms   more  frequent,  pulse  120;  tried 
the  warm  bath  :  gave  him   Tinct.  Opii.  gtt.  40  ;  spasms  a  little 
relieved  for  about  an  hour,  but  returning  widi  tlouble  force, 
y<m  saw  liim  next  morning,  and  will  recollect  what  followed. 

"  P.S. — I  have  omitted  to  say  that  for  the  first  four  or  five 
days  the  pulse  was  quiet ,  also  that  he  took  about  a  pint  of  Port 
wine  daily." 

iSo  tar  Mr  Nesbitt.     I  do  indeed  recollect  what  followed  :  the 
patient  was  carried  off  in  a  convulsion   the  next  day  ;  an  event 
for  which,  I  confess,  I  was  not  at  first  prepared,  since  neither 
the  affection  itself,  nor  the  treatment  appeared  at   all  to  come 
up  to  the  measure  of  what  I  had  before  seen  terminate  success- 
fully ;  though    had    I   but  borne  sufiiciently    in   mind    one  of 
my  own  convictions,  and  that,  as  I  shall  soon  show,  no  recent 
one,  namely  that,  in  tetanus,  the  dangtr  to  life  is  by  no  means 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  outward  symptoms,  there 
was  enough  from  the  first  to  have  excited  m}'  alarms.      I  more 
particularly  allude   to  the   quickness  o'i  the  pulse ;  a  symptom 
which,  according  to  the  late  l)r  Parry,  is   certainly  fatal ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  so,  more  even  than  its  irreffulariiij  ,-  tliough  I  did  not 
clearly   recollect  this  distinction  till  it  was   to  •>  late.      1  shall, 
liowever,  presently  take  occasion  to  question  how  far  this  ex- 
cellent physician  is  borne  out  by  facts  in  alt  his  conclusions  re- 
specting tetanus.     In  the  mean  time,  it  may  sulliee  to  say,  thj)t 
1   was  in   some   measure  hilletl   into  security   by  what  he  and 
others  have  said  as  to  the  lianger  beiu"-  the  u'l'satest  in  the  be- 
ginning,  and  that,  if  the  patients  do  but  live  over  the  first  few 
tlays,  they  generally  recover.     It  nuist  be  allowed,   too,   tliere 
was  not  a  little,  besides,  to  mislead  almost  any  one,   with  such 
recollections  as  mine. 

In  many  respects,  tiic  case  bore  a  considerable  rcscnibinncc 
Lo  Gufekcll  a.     Thu.'-,  in  both,  the  alleclion  -jecnied  lo  be   idle 
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j)athic ;  and  of  this  species  some  physicians,  Dr  Parry  amonj[j 
other?,  arc  disposed  to  think  but  lightly.  (I  saj'  seemed,  and  I 
believe  it  was  really  so,  though  in  neither  was  it  absolutely  cer- 
tain ;  for  here,  too,  there  had  been  a  slight  wound  between  the 
left  thumb  and  index,  but  it  was  quite  healed,  and,  on  pressing 
it  rather  strongly,  no  more  inconvenience  was  experienced  than 
when  the  same  degree  of  pressure  was  applied  to  the  other 
hand.  I  thought  it  prudent,  however,  not  to  omit  a  caustic. 
These  circumstances  I  had  forgotten,  when  I  stated,  in  my 
former  communication,  without  reserve,  that  this  was  idiopathic 
tetanus).  In  both  cases,  too,  the  approach  was  gradual,  occu- 
pying between  a  week  and  a  fortnight,  from  the  time  of  its 
being  first  felt,  before  medical  advice  was  sought,  and  the  pa- 
tient contriving  to  follow  his  work  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  his 
applying ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  Wright,  which  was  decided- 
ly traumatic,  the  symptoms  came  on  in  the  course  of  one  night, 
after  he  had  walked  to  Warrington  (18  miles)  on  the  day  im- 
jnediately  preceding.  In  the  present  case,  too,  the  "joeather, 
from  having  been  very  cold  and  wet,  had,  for  a  few  days,  been 
imusually  hot.  On  Monday,  June  13th,  when  I  first  saw  the 
patient,  my  own  thermometer,  in  a  north-eastern  aspect  in  the 
street,  stood  at  80®  and  upv.'ards,  for  some  hours,  and  it  was 
not  many  degrees  lower  on  the  next  day  ;  but  then,  on  the  day 
on  which  Gaskell  first  applied,  it  stood  at  91°,  and  for  some 
weeks  together  the  heat  had  been,  almost  without  interruption, 
greater  than  is  often  experienced  in  this  country.  Again,  the 
pain  was  much  more  at  the  loxi:er  part  of  the  abdomen,  than  at 
the  ensiform  cartilage.  This  is  not  noted  by  Mr  Nesbitt;  but 
he,  as  well  as  myselfj  distinctly  remembers  it,  insomuch  that 
one  of  his  attendants  was  constantly  occupied  in  pressing  on  the 
hypo^astrium,  which  afforded  some  relief.  In  my  remarks  on 
Wright's  case,  I  stated,  that  I  had  been  disposed  to  regard  tliis 
as  rather  a  favourable  indication  ;  and  where  it  can  be  looked 
upon  as  a  translation  from  the  one  to  the  other  (which  in  that 
particular  instance  it  apparently  might),  perhaps  it  is  really  so. 
It  happens,  however,  that  the  same  has  been  observed  in  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  severe  cases  that  are  the  best  known  to  me, 
wiiether  the  result  was  favourable  or  adverse.  Finally,  it  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that,  nearly  about  the  same  period  in  both, 
there  should  have  been  some  relaxation  in  the  i>lan  of  treatment, 
I'olloived  hy  a  dose  of  laudatium,  with  a  subsequent  exacerbation 
of  the  sipnptoms.  From  Mr  Nesbitt's  report,  it  does  not  appear 
that  more  than  one  powder,  without  any  of  the  mixture,  was 
taken  for  twenty-lour  hours  from  the  evening  of  Friday,  or  a- 
*'ain  that  any  thing  of  tlie  sort  was  taken  after  the  laudanum 
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on  Sunday  evening  till  Monday  noon,  wiien  /  first  saw  tiie  pa- 
tient. On  til  is  point,  I  would  solicit  a  comparison  between  Mr 
Nesbitt's  Statement  and  the  Reports  for  July  15th,  16th,  and 
l7th,  in  Gaskell's  case. 

Altogether,  then,  it  will  probably  be  thought  natural  enouo-h, 
that,  with  the  leading  features  of  the  two  former  cases  so  fresh 
in  my  recollection,  and  particularly  that  Gaskell  had  been  res- 
cued, by  prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  from  the  very  perilous 
situation  to  which  he  appeared  to  have  been  brought  by  a  siisprn- 
siuii  of  them,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  hope  much  from 
similar  practice,  in  a  case  so  nearly  similar,  only  to  all  outward 
appearance  much  less  strongly  marked — as  in  truth  I  was;  and 
the  more  so,  from  Mr  Nesbitt's  Report  of  the  ground  actually 
gained  for  the  first  four  days;  also  that  the  patient  had  already 
survived  what,  according  to  Dr  Parry  and  others,  is  the  period 
of  the  greatest  danger. 

Seeing,  however,  ihut  comparativclT/ moderate  doses  h^d  before 
been  found,  in  this  case,  equal  to  the  occasion,  I  did  not  see  any 
necessity  for  pushing  them  so  far  as  I  had  done  in  either  of  the 
former.  And  here,  perhaps,  I  was  wanting,  for  in  all  such  cases 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  merely 
directed  th.c  scammony  in  each  powder  to  be  increased  from 
gr.  8  to  10,  and  the  camboge  from  gr.  5  to  8,  and  ol.  eroton  gtts, 
a.  to  be  given  with  each.  How  many  of  these  he  got  taken 
from  the  time  of  my  first  seeing  him  till  his  death  (which  was 
about  26  hours)  is  uncertain.  It  was  said  he  took  7  powders 
and  ol.  eroton  gtts.  6  ;  but  Mr  Nesbitt  is  confident  that  not  one 
half  was  got  down. 

But  even  supposing  the  whole  quantity  prescribed,  from 
the  first,  to  have  been  taken  bo7ia  fide,  and  without  waste  (of 
which,  however,  there  is  not  the  same  satisfactory  evidence  as 
in  either  of  the  other  cases),  the  total  amount  for  nearly  seven 
days,  up  to  the  time  of  my  seeing  the  patient,  does  not  exceed, 
calomel  gr.  24-0,  scammony  gr.  J  92,  cambogo  gr.  120,  mix- 
ture lib.  2^2  ;  whereas  Wright,  a  boy  of  15,  and  by  no  means 
stout,  rcchonivgonhj'ii^hatX'Qe  administered  ourselves  (and,  indeed, 
whoever  considers  the  diificulty  there  must  necessarily  be,  in 
getting  a  patient  with  his  jaw  locked,  and  subject  to  convulsive 
catchings,  especially  on  attempting  to  swallow,  to  suck  a  nau- 
seous powdei',  mixed  with  treacle,  through  his  teeth,  will  be 
convinced  that  scarcely  any  thing  less  than  ocular  demonstration 
is  to  be  relied  on),  took  in  the  same  space  of  time,  before  he  <iot 
the  eroton,  calomel,  and  scammony,  il  gr.  300,  camlioge  gr.  190^ 
and  upwards  of  lib.  2  ol  mixture,  part  of  which  had  been  made 
ftlronijor  than  ordinary. 
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But  the  chief  dilierence  was  in  the  manncj-  of  timing  the  re- 
medies. In  the  present  case,  the  practice  was  the  most  active 
at  the. /■/•s/,  and  apparently  with  unqualified  good  effect ;  but 
afterwards  it  was  slackened,  contrary  to  the  uigent  injunctions 
of  Mr  Nesbitt ;  whereas  in  Wright's,  there  was  never  any 
thing  like  a  slackening,  but  rather  it  was  pushed,  almost  daily, 
farther  and  farther;  insomuch  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
before  the  croton  was  given,  he  took  at  twice,  and  within  three 
hours,  what  was  more  than  equal  \.o  Jive  of  the  doses  prescribed 
for  this  patient,  namely,  calomel  and  scammony  a  gr.  50,  Gam- 
boge 25,  besides  a  considerable  dose  of  the  mixture,  and  all 
this  without  any  sort  of  effect,  till  he  got  the  croton  and  clyster, 
and  in  the  course  of  one  week  he  loalked  to  the  market.  (Here 
I  am  requested  by  Mr  Manifold  to  supply  an  important  omis- 
sion in  the  printed  Report  for  the  morning  of  the  23d.  He 
generally  saw  the  patient  four  times  in  the  day  ;  and  that  mor- 
ning he  had  seen  him  at  eight  o'clock,  and  had  given  him  a 
powder  consisting  of  calomel  and  scammony,  a  ^i.,  camboge 
gr.  10;  and  when  we  met  at  eleven,  he  gave  him  a  dose  and 
half,  making  together  the  quantity  I  have  mentioned.  *) 

JSuch,  then,  is  the  evidence  in  this  melancholy  case.  The 
question  is.  Does  it  furnish  any  valid  argument  against  the  free 
use  of  drastics  in  tetanus?  I  confess  I  do  not  see  it.  If,  on 
the  contrarij,  it  were  asked,  whether,  if  the  practice  had  been 
diligently  followed  up,  the  result  might  not  have  been  different, 
I  should  have  much  more  difficulty  in  answering.  Indeed,  Mr 
Nesbitt  has  repeatedly  expressed  to  me  his  conviction,  that  in 
all  probability  it  teo///c/:  but  he  says,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
necessity  for  active  practice  became  less  apparent  to  the  patient 
and  his  attendants,  the  less  able  was  he  to  get  his  own  direc- 
tions enforced. 

On  this  head,  however,  I  have  now  my  doubts.  Even  on 
my  own  principles,  if  it  be  a  considerable  point  gained  to  get 
the  scene  of  conflict  removed  from  the  citadel  to  the  outworks, 
and  to  follow  up  the  first  impression  vigorously ;  it  cannot  be 
less  necessary  to  attend,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  condition  of 
the  c//«c/r/ itself,  more  especially  if,  through  the  mismanagemtnt 
of  those  left  in  charge  of  it,  its  powers  of  defence  have  been 
weakened.     It  may  be  a  means  of  averting  irremediable  ruin, 

*  Indeed  it  if.  so  stated  in  the  original  manuscript  from  wliicli  I  drew  up  my  own 
remarks  ;  l)ut  lie  presumes  it  must  Ijave  Ijcen  in  the  hurry  of  transcribing  that  it  has 
been  overlooked.  lie  also  wishes  me  to  notice  one  typograpliical  en  or,  whicli  ob- 
scures the  sense.  His  latest  Report  is  dated  since:  it  ouglit  to  have  been  June. 
Here  I  n'icjit  notice  one  or  two  trivial  errors  in  my  own  Ueinarks  ;  but  it  is  scarce- 
ly worth  \Nhik';  the  reader  will  have  perceived  them. 
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if,  by  succours  thrown  into  the  garrison,  it  be  enabled  to  hold 
out  even  for  a  few  hours.  Now  this  patient  had,  by  his  way  of 
going  on,  alternately  working  hard  and  getting  drunk,  cveJi  af- 
ter the  symptoms  of  the  disorder  had  begun  to  show  themselves, 
made  large  draughts  on  the  vis  vitee;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  does 
not  appear  that  his  frame  had  been  inured  to  them.  In  fact,  he 
had  reduced  himself  to  what  a  Brunonian  would  have  termed  a 
state  of  indireet  dchility.  It  is  true,  Mr  Nesbitt  slates  he  took 
about  a  pint  of  Port  daily.  It  is  also  true,  that  neither  Gaskell 
nor  Wright  could  hear  much  wine;  with  the  latter  it  disagreed 
so  much  that  it  was  laid  aside ;  and  no  doubt  this  circumstance 
contributed  in  part  to  make  me  think  less  of  it  in  the  present 
instance ;  but  then,  Wright  was  a  boy,  with  his  vital  powers 
unimpaired  by  excess  ;  and  as  to  Gaskell,  he  actually  did  take 
a  bottle  of  Sherry  in  twenty- four  hours,  when  he  was  at  the 
worst,  and  "  it  always  seemed  to  refresh  him,  and  particularly 
*'  to  promote  sleep  ;  "  yet  he  was  not  an  intemperate  man.  Dr 
Currie's  patient,  who  was  cured  of  traumatic  tetanus  by  wine, 
and  who  also  is  stated  to  have  been  a  steady  man,  "  contrived 
to  suck  in  a  quart  of  Port  during  the  first  two  hours,  and 
three  bottles  ditto  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  "  I  had 
myself,  also,  a  case  in  the  Workhouse,  upwards  of  16  years  ago, 
in  which  tetavic  spasms  and  catch ii/gs,  'with  cold  clammy  slcin, 
intermitting  pulse^  and  extreme  general  distress^  were  complicat- 
ed with  deep-seated  inflammation  about  the  parotid,  ultimately 
ending  in  very  extensive  suppuration,  itself  apparently  the  con- 
sequence of  a  sudden  suppression  of  the  menses,  from  the  pa- 
tient's having  been  much  terrified,  and  exposed  to  cold,  owing 
to  a  cry  of  lire  after  she  had  gone  to  bed,  so  that  she  rusheil 
into  the  street,  without  her  clothes,  on  a  wet  night.  In  this 
case,  I  was  not  deterred  by  the  inflammation  from  combining 
Kine  iiith  large  doses  of  drastics,  and  with  the  best  effect.  The 
patient,  a  spare  and  apparently  respectable  woman,  took  a  full 
quart  of  Port  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  gradually  reduced 
(juantity  for  many  successive  days.  A  fortiori,  then.  Does  it 
seem  expedient  that,  in  the  present  instance,  ivinc,  or  perhaps 
brandy,  to  a  considerable  extent,  should  have  been  exhibited  a- 
long  with  the  drastics?  And  I  now  regret  exceedingly  that  moie 
prompt  attention  wms  not  paid  to  this  very  important  point;  but 
really  there  was  not  much  time  tor  consideration  ;  the  patient 
was  ilead  in  less  than  twenty-seven  hours  from  the  time  of  mv 
first  seeing  him  ;  and  perhaps  even  then  it  was  too  late  to  have 
been  of  much  use,  (or  the  pulse  utis  np.  I  have  already  stated, 
that  this  symptom  did  not  immediatclif  alarm  me  as  being  uuire 
dangerous  than  jrregidiiritj/,  and  in  all  other  respects  iho  case 
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seemed  comparatively  mild  ;  but  next  morning,  when  I  found, 
him  with  a  pulse  at  144,  though  still  'without  any  remarkable  in~, 
crease  of  the  tetanic  affection,  my  apprehensions  were  all  excited, 
and  I  immediately  directed  the  wine  to  be  given  more  freely  ;, 
but  I  know  not  whether  he  lived  long  enough  even  to  make  the 
trial. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  last  visit  that  I  went  to  consult 
Dr  Parry's  work,  in  which  he  lays  such  particular  stress  on  the. 
^?«cZ:?if5S  or  5/ott7^t^55  of  the  pulse,  as  the  criterion  by  which,  as 
he  says,   "  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  danger  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  probability  of  success  on  the  other.  "     On  this  point  he 
delivers  his  doctrines  without  much  hesitation.     "  It  will,  I 
greatly  fear, "  says  he,   "  be  fonnd,  that  the  boasted  success  of 
means  for  the  cure  of  tetanus  depends  on  the  circumstances  I 
have  just  stated,  that  is,  \^  the  pulse  remains  quiet  for  the  first  Jive, 
(/}•  six  days,  the  patient  will  recover  under  any,  and  possibly,  in 
many  cases,  loithout  any  remedies.     If  it  is  early  qiiick^   he  will 
die  in  spite  of  all  known  remedies."     In  another  place,  he  says 
that  death  "  usually  occurs  mfour  days,  and  often  -w'wMin  fortif- 
eight  hours  from  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease.  ^^     Now,  with 
all  imaginable   respect  for  this  able  physician,   I   would   take 
leave  to  say,   that,  in  what  he  has  written  on  tetanus,  he  gene- 
ralizes too  much,  and  lays  down  rules  and  limitations  to  which 
Nature  will  not  be  bound.     From  "iSohat  period  are  the  "  first 
symptoms"  to  be  dated?     In   this  last  case,  the  patient  was 
never  free  from  aching  and  stiffness  i?i  his  jaisos  and  limbs,  after 
he  had  lain  for  some  hours  on  the  wet  ground  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  more  than   a  week  afterwards  that  he  applied  for  medical 
advice;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  been  working  and  drink- 
ino-,  and  had,  on  the  fifth  day,  walked  eighteen  miles  to  a  horse- 
race, and   worked   all  the  next  day.     Nay,  even  after  he  had 
applied,    Mr  Nesbitt  states,  that  for  the  first  four  or  five  days 
the  pulse  remained  quiet;  and  indeed,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  had  an  uninterrupted  sleep  of  three  hours  on  the 
nio-ht  of  Friday,  as  also  of  his  feeling  so  comfortable  during 
Saturday,  that,  when  the  evening  came,   he  had  taken  but  one 
powder  in  twenty  four  hours,  one  cannot  conceive  that,  up  to 
that  time,  much  was  wrong  about  the  heart. 

When  once,  however,  the  functions  of  this  important  organ 
are  involved,  I  admit  the  danger  is  fearfully  increased,  and  I 
readily  subscribe  to  Dr  Parry's  proposition,  that  "  whatever 
may  be  the  mode  in  which  it  is  acted  on,  the  heart,  in  realit}', 
seems  to  be  that  part  of  the  frame  which,  in  tetanus,  first  loses 
its  vital  powers.  "  He  goes  on  however  to  say,  "  If,  in  an 
adult,  the  pulse,  by  \\\e fourth  orfi/ih  day,   does  not  reach  100 
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or  110  beats  in  a  minute,  /  believe  the  patient  almost  always  re- 


covers. " 


N.  B.  Here  we  have  a  day  less;  though,  in  the  same  page, 
he  speaks  oi  five  or  six  days  ;  yet  a  day  may  make  all  the  dif- 
ference ;  for  instance,  had  I  seen  Mr  Nesbitt's  patient  on  the 
Saturday  morning,  and  had  done  nothings  I  might  have  said, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr  Parry,  that  as  he  had  got  over  the  fifth, 
or  sixth  day  (or,  more  correctly,  the  eleventh  or  twelfth), 
"  without  the  pulse  having  reached  100  or  110  beats  in  a  mi- 
nute, "  he  was  almost  sure  to  recover,  with  any,  or  possibly 
laithout  any,  remedies  I  Not  only,  however,  is  the  time  at  which 
the  pulse  may  become  frequent,  uncertain,  but  neither  is  the 
converse  of  the  proposition  to  be  depended  on,  namely,  that 
when  the  pulse  is  not  quick,  the  patient  will  recover ;  for  in  the 
case  quoted  from  Stoll,  in  the  Number  of  this  Journal  for 
April  1810,  where  the  patient  died  in  convulsions,  "  the  pulse 
was  small,  scarcely  perceptible,  but  not  quick. "  It  was  idio- 
pathic tetanus  too. 

Again,  I  cannot  but  think  it  rather  a  hasty  assumption,  that 
all  remedies  are  mere  matters  of  indifference.  On  the  contrary, 
1  should  say,  that  such  immense  doses  of  drastic  purgatives  as 
Gaskell  and  Wright  took,  must  have  done  either  good  or  hurt. 
If  they  were  not  proper,  they  were  enough  to  have  killed  the 
patients ;  and  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

A  little  farther  on,   Dr  P.  dwells  on  the  distinction  between 
the  traumatic  and  idiopathic  species,   the  latter  of  which  he  is 
disposed  to  think  rather  lightly  of,  "  as  being  disorders  which 
have  little  tendency   to  a  fatal  termination.      He  who  cures 
them,  "  says  he,  "  will  scarcely  arrogate  to  himself  the  merit  of 
having  cured  tetanus. "     And  such,  I  well  remember,  were  the 
objections  urged  to  me  by  some,   when  Gaskell's  case  was  first 
published ;  (whereas,   in    truth,    I    had    always   expressed  my 
doubts   whether   it  was  really  traumatic  or  not;  and  my  fears 
lest  the  practice,  which  had  answered  so  well  in  it,   might  not 
have  the  same  effect  in  a  more  decided  case ;  only,  as  I  said  at 
the  time,  "  should  a  less  doubtful  case  occur  to  me,  bearino-  ia 
mind  the  frequent  failure  of  every  known  plan,   and  the  fortu- 
nate issue  of  this,  I  should  think  myself  justified  in  giving  it  the 
same  full  trial.")     But,  without  much  of  arrogance,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  no  such  objection  applies  to  Wright's  case,  for  it 
was   indisputably   traumatic ;    and  herein   consists  its  greatest 
value,  as  setting  that  question  at  rest.     Were  I,  however,  to 
speak  from  my  own  limited  observation  and  inquiries,  I  should 
say  that  the  idiopathic  species  has  proved  the  more  intractable 
of  the  two.     1  have  just  adverted  to  the  fatal  case  quoted  from 
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Stoll;  and  I  may  add,  that  Dr  Parry  has  himself  recorded  "  a 
case  "dcitJiout  a  'wound,  "which  terminated  fatally."     It  is  true  the 
patient  lived  at  such  a  distance,  that  Dr  Parry  could  not  see 
him  regularly ;  but  then,   if  such   "  disorders  have  little  ten- 
dency to  a  fatal  termination  " — if  they  be  of  that  description 
which  will  "  recover  under  «w?y,   or  possibly  'without  any  reme- 
dies, "  this  circumstance  could  have  made  little  or  no  difference. 
For  myself,  I  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  the  result  might 
not  have  been  different,  if  he  had  but  given  a  full  trial  to  those 
"  large  doses,   frequently    repeated,    of  calomel    and  jalap," 
which,   he  says,   "  he  should  be  disposed  to  try,   if  another  in- 
stance were  to  occur  to  him."     It  would  still  have  remained  to 
be  inquired,  what  he  would  have  called  large  doses ;  but  I  feel 
assured,  that  if  once  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  ^^  procure  very 
copious  evacuations  during  several  days,  "  the  physician  who  had 
nerve  enough  to  take  his  station  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who 
first  ventured  to  bleed  in  purpura,  would  not  have  been  deter- 
red, by  light  considerations,   from  following  up  his  own  convic- 
tions.    If  I  may  quote  an   observation  of  my  own,  I  am  per- 
suaded he  would  have  felt,   that  "  if  a  remedy  be  indicated  at 
all,   the  dose  should  be  regulated,  not  merely  by  weight  and 
measure,  but  by  the  effect ;  "  and  I  am  sure  he  could  not  have 
been  more  astonished   at  the  lengths  to  which  he  might  thus 
have  found  himself  led,  than  I  was,   when  I  first  learnt  the  un- 
precedented rate  at  which  Gaskell  was  takinjr  stroncr  medicines 
(60  or  70  grains  of  calomel,  with  a  pint  of  the  infusion,  con- 
taining jalap   ^ss.  in  the  twenty-four  hours.)     It   will  be  re- 
membered, that  on  the  fourth  day  (it  was  but  the  third  of  such 
active  practice),    I  shrunk  from  the  responsibih'ty  of  pursuing 
an  unknown  path,  and,   as  I  now  believe,  I  had  nearly  lost  my 
patient;  but,   fortunately  for  him,  I  recovered  myself  in  good 
time,  and  all  went  on  well.     The  pulse  had  been,  nearly  from 
the  first  of  my  attendance,  at  100  or  lO*.     I  question  whether, 
at  the  same  period,  it  was  so  high  in  Mr  Nesbitt's  patient ;  yet 
it  ultimately  became  very  rapid,  then  he  died. 

But  again,  Dr  Parry  makes  a  distinction  between  ac7ite  and 
chronic  tetanus  ;  and,  alluding  to  some  cases  published  by  the 
late  Dr  Rush,  to  recommend  wine  and  bark  in  large  doses,  he 
says,  that  "  since  these  cases  have  been  defective  in  that  pre- 
cise enumeration  of  symptoms  "  (query,  which  be  they?)  "  which 
would  enable  one  to  judge  whether  they  were  of  the  chronic  or 
acute  kind,  we  have  no  means  of  appreciating  the  proposed  re- 
medies. On  the  whole,  "  he  adds,  "  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
cure  of' acute  tetanus  is  still  to  be  sought. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  then,  every  case  that  has  not 
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f  roved  fatal  must  at  once  be  set  down  as  not  having  been 
acute;  otherwise  I  should  have  thouoht  that  Wright's  had  a 
tolerably  fair  claim  to  the  title.  It  was  traumatic ;  it  came  on 
in  one  night,  after  having  ivalked  eighteen  miles  during  the 
dav.  And  when,  at  the  end  of  five  davs,  he  was  brought  home 
and  placed  under  Mr  Manifold's  care,  he  describes  him  as  "  a 
most  pitiable  object,  with  his  pulse  at  105,  universal  stiffness, 
and  frequent  spasms,  sometimes  pulling  him  violently  back- 
wards, at  others  forwards,  so  that  he  falls  from  his  chair,  often 
with  great  violence ;  difficulty  of  s-ji)alloivi?ig,  in  consequence, 
as  he  says,  of  the  spasm  attacking  his  heart ;  much  pain  at  the 
scrobiculus  cordis,  and  down  the  back  " — yet  this  boy  recover- 
ed most  rapidly :  whereas  the  subject  of  the  present  remarks, 
it  will  be  remembered,  so  far  from  being  "  such  a  pitiable  ob- 
ject, "  at  the  same  period  after  he  first  felt  the  disorder  coming 
on,  actuallv  Kalked,  on  the  fifth  dav,  as  far  as  Wrio;ht  had 
done  before  he  was  attacked,  and  got  tipsy  at  night,  and  work- 
ed at  his  trade  the  whole  of  the  next  da}',  and  did  not  ask  ad- 
vice till  the  end  of  the  second  day  after  all  this;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  eiglit  days  farther  that  he  died  ;  making,  in  all,  a  pe- 
riod of  fifteen  or  sixteen  davs. 

I  confess,  therefore,  I  do  not  see  either  the  grounds  or  the 
utility  of  Dr  Pai'ry's  distinction.  Certainly,  where  the  disorder 
rwis  a  fatal  course  very  rapidly^  it  may  well  be  termed  acute,  I 
have  myself  seen  such  a  one ;  it  was  of  the  genuine  traumatic 
species,  in  a  man ;  he  was  properly  the  patient  of  my  friend  (and 
at  the  time  colleague  in  the  Dispensary)  Dr  Jeffreys,  who  saw 
him  but  once ;  and  being  obliged  to  leave  home  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  had  desired  me  to  visit  him.  I  found  him 
with  his  jaw  very  completely  locked;  but  he  had  been  driving 
his  cart  only  a  few  days  before,  and  was  then  sitting  with  his 
family  at  a  tea-table,  in  his  ordinary  clothes,  and  spoke  quite 
cheerfully ;  but,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  I  had  scarcely  got  a 
hundred  yards  or  two  from  the  door,  when  he  was  carried  off, 
probably  by  a  spasm  of  the  heart.  But  here  again,  neither  does 
•the  converse  always  hold  good,  nor  is  the  mortality  at  all  in 
proportion  to  the  acutencss.  Witness  the  two  cases  last  cited. 
But  farther,  in  my  remarks  appended  to  Gaskell's  case,  I  have 
adverted  to  one  of  trismus,  which  had  occurred  at  the  Dispen- 
sary to  my  friend  and  colleague  Dr  Carson,  only  a  few  days 
after  mine,  and  during  the  extremely  hot  weather  of  wliich  I 
spoke.  Of  this  case  1  would  say,  that  if  any,  it  was  entitled  to 
the  appellation  o^  chronic ;  and  1  would  quote  it,  as  a  striking 
illustration  both  "ways,  of  the  fj^flcy  of  drastics  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  tile  fatal  consequences  of  neglecting  them  on  the  other. 

F  2 
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The  patient  had  received  so  much  benefit  from  Dr  Carson, 
that  he  had  ceased  to  apply,  or  to  take  any  medicines,  but  he 
never  got  quite  well ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  Dr  Carson,  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  Jive  rvecks,  I  was  desired  to  visit  him.  Of 
course  I  merely  recommended  a  repetition  of  his  former  medi- 
cines ;  but  these  could  not  be  administered  without  great  diffi- 
culty and  firmness.  FTe  was  an  orphan  boy,  much  indulged, 
and  very  refractory.  Nothing  was  done,  and  he  was  carried 
off  in  a  convulsion. 

Besides,  it  remains  to  be  proved,  that  in  cases  which  may 
have  appeared  the  most  aaite^  there  did  not  exist,  at  one  time, 
before  the  functions  of  the  heart  were  materially  deranged,  a 
state  of  things,  of  which,  if  due  advantage  had  been  taken  to 
establish  a  counter  irritation,  the  disorder  might  not  have  been 
arrested  in  its  progress.  To  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the 
boy  which  Dr  Parry  himself  quotes,  "  the  parts  principally 
affected  were  the  doi'sal  muscles,  a  power  remaining  of  open- 
ing his  mouth  to  a  certain  degree,  and  of  swallowing  a  little. 
On  the  first  day  there  was  only  a  slight  stiffness^  tsoith  a  natural 
pnise ;  on  the  second  day  the  pulse  was  86 ;  on  the  third  day 
96;  on  the  fourth  120;  on  the  fifth  160,  when  the  patient 
died.  "  Now,  I  would  ask  whether,  if  this  boy  had  but  been 
treated  from  the  first  as  Wright  was,  though  he  did  not  apply 
till  the  disease  had  already  gained  such  strong  hold,  and  the 
pulse  had  got  up  to  105,  the  result  might  not  have  been 
equally  favourable,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary  ? 
At  any  rate,  the  negative  must  not  be  assumed.  In  this  view, 
it  is  important  to  observe  how  the  puhe  gradually  came  down  in 
Wright's  case,  from  the  time  that  he  was  put  under  active  treat- 
ment^ while  yet  all  other  symptoms  appeared  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease ;  so  that  on  the  fifth  day  after  he  had  come  under  Mr 
Manifold's  care,  "  when  he  had  a  very  bad  night,  with  a  con- 
tinuity of  spasm  from  12  till  7,  and  the  rigidity  so  very  great, 
that  his  parents  thought  he  was  dying.  His  pulse  was  at  84, 
and  he  complained  more  of  pains  in  his  groins  and  belly,  but 
not  in  the  least  o/'  pain  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis  ;  "  thus  verify- 
ing, almost  to  the  letter,  what  I  had  said  at  the  time,  as  to  the 
scene  of  conflict  being  removed  from  the  citadel  to  the  outworks. 
But  for  a  farther  illustration  of  the  mysterious  connexion  be- 
tween the  functions  of  the  heart  and  those  of  the  alimentary 
tube,  I  would  refer  to  the  reports  for  the  23d,  which  was  indeed 
the  day  of  the  decisive  conflict ;  always  remembering  that  he 
had  taken,  in  the  course  of  three  hours,  in  the  morning,  almost 
twice  as  much  as  is  stated  in  the  printed  report.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  so  late  as  7  p.  m.,  before  he  took  the  croton,  he  appeared 
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to  be  worse  in  every  respect ;  "  the  pulse  was  again  at  105, 
small  and  weak ;  "  but  only  two  hours  afterwards,  when  relief 
had  been  obtained,  it  had  settled  to  72 ;  and  from  that  time, 
it  never  rose  more  than  two  or  three  strokes  in  a  minute. 

As  to  the  cases  published  by  Dr  Rush,  not  having  seen  them, 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  it  was  on  their  authority  that  Dr  Currie 
and  Mr  Park  gave  such  large  quantities  of  wine,  and  with  stick 
success  too  ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  contended,  on  any  other  prin- 
ple,  than  that  it  did  not  prove  fatal,  that  this  was  not  an  acute 
case ;  for,  besides  that  it  was  traumatic,  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  "  the  progress  had  been  very  rapid',  the  jaw  rio-id- 
ly  contracted;  the  spasms  extended  to  the  neck  and  back;  the 
pain  under  the  ensiform  cartilage  was  most  acute :  and  twice 
or  thrice,  in  every  hour,  he  was  seized  with  general  convul- 
sions, which  lasted  half  a  minute." 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Dr  Parry  had  7iever  read 
Dr  Currie's  reports ;  but  surely  he  had  forgotten  them,  when  he 
wrote  as  he  has  done  respecting  "  the  2)recise  enumeratio7i  of 
si/mptoms,"  &c.  I  cannot  therefore  but  regret  that  this  excel- 
lent physician,  instead  of  lending  his  great  name  to  the  esta- 
blishing of  such  hypothetical  distinctions,  had  not  limited  him- 
self to  his  more  general  proposition,  or  that  he  had  rendered  it 
still  more  genera],  by  saying,  that  in  tetanus,  w/iencesoever  arising, 
or  at  whatever  picriod  of  the  disorder,  whether  sooner  or  later, 
when  once  the  functions  of  the  heart  are  in  any  xsoay  materially 
deranged,  the  danger  to  life  is  very  much  increased;  and  this  I 
fear  is  undeniable.  Possibly,  too,  the  quickness  of  the  pulse  may 
be  a  more  infallible  sign  of  danger  than  weakness  or  irre<iidari- 
ly,  and  I  really  believe  it  is  so ;  yet  Stoll's  patient  died  with  a 
pulse  not  quick  but  weak ;  and  I  think  v/hoever  had  seen  my 
patient  in  the  workhouse,  wJten  she  was  at  the  worst,  would  have 
been  apt  to  believe  that  she  was  in  fully  as  much  danger  of  a 
convulsion  as  he  was. 

Indeed  I  would  willingly  cling  to  this  case,  as  a  proof  of  the 
possibility  of  warding  off  a  fatal  blow,  under  very  discourao-ino- 
circumstances  ;  for  my  sincere  belief  is,  that  if  ever  I  rescued  a 
patient  from  imminent  danger  in  my  life,  it  was  this  verv  one, 
as  decidedly  as  ever  I  saw  one  rescued  from  Cholera  or  Croup  .• 
and  this,  be  it  remembered,  was  effected  by  the  free  ecchibition 
of  wine,  combined  with  large  and  repeated  doses  of  drastic  pniga- 
tives  :  and  I  would  suggest,  that  much  seems  to  depend  on  ihe 
coinbination  of  the  two,  as  rendering  it  unnecessary  or  even  in- 
jurious to  give  wine  in  such  quantities,  or  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  as  when  it  is  trusted  to  singly.     In  niy  remarks  original Iv 
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subjoined  to  Gaskell's  case,  I  took  this  view  of  the  question,  and 
later  experience  has  rather  strengthened  it.     Gaskell  himself 
could  not,  at  the  most,   bear  more  than  a  bottle  of  Sherry  in 
24'  hours,  and  took  but  thirteen  bottles  in  four  weeks ;  at  the 
end  of  which,  he  tvnlked  to  the  Dispensary,  and  soon  got  quite 
well,  and  has  remained   so.    My  female  patient  in  the  Work- 
house, took   but  nine  quarts  in  16  days,  when  it  was  disconti- 
nued.   SJie  too  got  quite  well,  but  not  till  after  a  relapse,  from 
which  she  was  recovered  by  a  bleeding,  and  drastics  as  before, 
'noithoid  wine.     As  to  Wright,   it  will  be  recollected,   that  he 
took  venj  little  wine,  and  that  very  soon  it  was  found  expedient 
to  discontinue  it  altogether.     And  yet  he  was  nearly  well  in  a 
■week  from  the  time  when  he  was  at  the  worst:  whereas,  in  Dr 
Currie's  patient,  "  for  a  long  time  life   and  death   seemed  to 
hang  in  equal  scales ;  nor  was  it  till  he  had  been  42  days  under 
treatment,  that  his  safety  could  be  ascertained,  and  during  this 
time  he  had  swallowed   110  bottles  of  Port  wine."     How  much 
lonf^er  it  was  before  he  was  dismissed  cured,  is  not  stated,  but  it 
seems  that,  at  the  end  oi  ten  years,  "  his  features  retained  the  in- 
delible impression  of  the  disease." 

I  have  already  admitted  that,  in  the  present  instance,  I  may 
have  erred  by  laying  too  little  stress  on  one  of  these  indications, 
thouo-h  not  too  much  on  the  other ;  but  after  the  best  consider- 
ation that  I  am  able  to  give  to  the  subject,  I  confess  I  cannot 
suggest  any  means  for  the  treatment  of  tetanus,  in  all  its  stages, 
■which  promise  to  be  more  generally  successful  than  this  same  com- 
bination ;  taking  for  granted,  of  course,  that  in  each  separate  case, 
the  practitioner,  will  use  his  own  discretion,  as  to  quantity  and 
proportion,  according  to  the  constitution  and  previous  habits  of 
the  individual ;  always  remembering,  however,  how  much  de- 
pends on  promptitude,  that  the  keeping  of  the  vital  spark  alive, 
eve7i  for  a  Jew  hours,  may  make  all  the  difference  between  life 
and  death. 

Sometimes  it  has  occurred  to  me  as  a  question,  how  far  the 
above  principles  would  apply  to  hydrophobia ;  in  fact,  the  same 
question  has,  I  believe,  been  suggested  by  Dr  Hamilton.  In 
such  cases  indeed,  as  those  detailed  by  my  friend  Dr  Brandreth, 
in  two  recent  Numbers  of  this  Journal,  I  confess  they  seem 
■wholly  inapplicable;  and  considering  the  appearances  on  dissec- 
tion in  those  two  cases,  I  do  not  see  what  could  have  been  effected 
by  any  human  means.  If  ever  there  was  a  period,  in  either  of 
them,  when  any  good  could  have  been  done,  that  period  I  con- 
ceive was  gone  by,  before  they  were  seen  by  Dr  Brandreth.  But 
it  may  serve  to  show  the  uncertainty  in  which  every  thing  relating 
to  this  frightful  disorder  is  involved,  when  it  is  recollected  not 
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only  tliat  in  these  two  cases,  the  parts  affected  iioere  different  i 
but  in  another  case,  owing  to  the  bite  of  a  rabid  cat,  which  occur- 
red soon  after  the  others,  and  which  I  saw,  there  was  7io  appear-^ 
ance  of  injiammation  in  any  part:  so  that  in  this  case  and  some 
others  which  I  remember  to  have  read,  I  should  say  that,  un-» 
less  there  be  something  in  the  nature  of  the  specif c  virus,  which 
will  for  ever  baffle  all  human  efforts,  judging  merely  from  the 
symptoms  and  dissection,  it  seemed  within  the  limits  of  possibi- 
lity that,  by  prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  something  might 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  way  oi  counter  irritation.  I  am 
aware  of  the  great  additional  and  almost  peculiar  obstacle  to  the 
exhibition  of  cordials  in  this  disorder,  arising  from  the  utter 
impossibility  of  swallowing  a  liquid,  which  the  wretched  patients 
in  general  labour  under.  In  the  last  case  which  I  saw  (that 
owing  to  the  bite  of  a  cat)  it  was  complete;  the  very  sight  of  a 
liquid  would  bring  on  a  paroxysm :  but  this  is  not  universal ; 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  poor  Mr  N.  (Dr  Brandreth's  latter 
patient).  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  it  to  a  greater  degree  in  some 
mixed  cases  which  seemed  to  partake  of  the  several  characters 
of  hysteria,  hydrophobia,  catalepsy,  and  tetanus  :  and  even  the 
poor  woman  whom  I  saw,  managed  to  get  down  a  dose  or  tisoo 
of  calomel  and  scammony  mixed,  with  preserved  currants;  but 
the  plan  was  superseded  for  a  copious  bleeding  and  large  doses 
of  liquor  plumbi.  Still  as  she  did  get  down  this  last,  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  small  quantitiesof  brandy,  disguised  in  softsugar,  might 
have  been  swallowed  instead.  Perhaps  musk  might  have  had  a 
good  effect.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  claiming  very  much  for  such 
practice,  to  say  that  it  promises  quite  as  fairly  as  any  thing  else 
that  has  been  proposed.  Only  that  here,  perhaps  more  than  in 
any  other  case,  whatever  is  done  must  be  done  quickly. 

(To  be  continued.) 


VIII. 

On  the  Maternal  Fecial  Circulation.     By  David  Williams, 

M.  D.,  Liverpool, 

'he  inquiry  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  medium,  and  the 
way  by  which  the  fatus  of  the  viviparous  animal  is  nourish- 
ed in  utcro,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  philosopher  from 
an  early  period.  Of  the  doctrines  which  have  been  entertain- 
ed on  the  subject,  none,  however,  as  yet,  has  been  supported  by 
conclusive  observations,  altiiough  the  modern  authors,  whose 
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iwritings  I  am  acquainted  wiih,  appear  to  be  unanimous  in  giv- 
ng  their  approbation  to  an  ingenious  hypothesis,  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter. 

The  communication  between  the  viviparous  animal  and  its 
offspring  in  the  womb,  is  effected  in  the  secundines  by  two  dif- 
ferent orders  of  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  placenta  is  generally 
described  as  being  apparently  composed  of  those  vessels,  blend- 
ed either  with  cellular  substance,  or  perhaps  some  peculiar,  and 
not  yet  ascertained  tissue.  One  order,  the  foetal  system  of  ves- 
sels of  the  placenta,  is  a  continuation  of  those  of  the  funis  or 
umbilical  cord  ;  the  other,  the  maternal  or  uterine  system  of 
vessels,  arises  from  the  vessels  of  the  uterus.  Equivalents  in 
some  respects  to  the  secundines  of  the  viviparous  animal,  are 
observed  to  be  connected  widi  the  embryon  of  every  organized 
production  of  nature,  and  in  the  ovum  or  seed  of  the  oviparous 
species,  the  embrj'on  and  secundines  communicate  with  each  other 
by  vessels,  in  like  manner  as  in  the  viviparous  species,  but  un- 
der many  modifications.  In  those  classes  which  exclude  their 
young  in  the  ovum,  the  secundines  seem  to  be  intended  for  two 
purposes; — one,  to  be  a  reservoir  of  pabulum,  suited  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  embryon  for  a  limited  period  after  its  vital 
principle  has  been  excited  into  a  new  action; — the  other,  the 
effecting  a  change  in  the  circulating  fluid  of  the  embryon,  ana- 
logous to  that  which  it  undergoes  in  the  organs  of  respiration 
of  its  own  adult  species.  Experiments  and  observations  on  the 
discotvledons,  or  plants  whose  seeds  are  furnished  with  two 
placentae  or  cotyledons,  prove  the  principal  part  at  least  of  the 
nourishment  of  the  incipient  vegetation,  to  be  derived  from  the 
pabulum  deposited  originally  in  the  cotyledons;  and  also  its 
aeration  to  be  carried  on  through  the  vessels  of  the  latter.  Thus 
during  germination,  the  vegetable  is  nourished  by  the  cotyle- 
dons, until  its  roots  and  leaves  are  sufficiently  matured  to  per- 
form their  adult  function.  Then  the  communication  ceases 
between  the  cotyledons  and  the  infant  plant,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  communication  ceases  between  the  secundines,  and 
the  foetus  and  uterus  in  the  viviparous  class  at  the  time  of  par- 
turition. Experiments  and  observations  likewise  demonstrate, 
that  the  vitellus  and  albumen  of  the  ovum  of  the  fowl,  contribute, 
during  incubation,  to  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  the  chick,  and 
that  the  exterior  membranes  which  envelope  them  act  as  organs 
of  aeration. 

Notwithstanding  our  intimacy  with  the  channels  and  fountains 
which  supply  the  embryon  of  the  fowl  and  vegetable  with  food 
and  air,  our  information  continues  to  be  extremely  defective, 
relative  to  the  nature  of  the  immediate  mode  of  communication 
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which  exists  between  the  vessels  of  the  foetus  of  the  viviparous 
species  and  the  sources  of  its  nutrition.  The  absence  in  the 
uterus  of  reservoirs  of  pabulum  adequate  to  the  support  and  in- 
crease of  the  foetus  during  gestation;  the  connexion  of  the 
uterus  with  the  secundines,  and  the  latter  with  the  foeius;  the 
fatal  effects  which  speedily  follow  the  compression  of  the  um- 
bilical cord,  whilst  the  offspring  is  i?i  utero ,-  and  also,  the  con- 
sideration that  the  foetus  itself  is  incapable  of  creating  mate- 
rials for  its  own  increment,  have  induced  philosophers  to  infer, 
that  the  foetus  of  the  viviparous  animal  must  needs  receive  iii 
nutrition  from  the  system  of  the  parent,  according  to  its  present 
exigency.  Though  all  have  acquiesced  in  this  opinion,  yet  dif- 
ferent hypotheses  have  been  entertained  by  different  individuals 
respecting  the  quality  of  the  nutrition  which  passes  from  the 
uterine  system  of  vessels  into  the  foetal. 

Many  physiologists  have  supposed  the  blood  itself  to  be  circu- 
lated between  the  vessels  of  the  uterine  system,  and  the  vessels 
of  the  umbilical  cord.  Hieronymus  Fabricius  was  one  of  those 
who  assented  to  this  opinion.  He  imagined  that  the  veins  con- 
veyed the  blood,  and  the  arteries  the  spirits  [spwitus  viialis,  seu 
calor  rordis),  from  the  system  of  the  uterus  into  the  system  of 
the  foetus,  uninterruptedly,  and  by  continuity  of  canal.  So,  a- 
greeably  to  the  popular  philosophy  of  the  times,  Fabricius  fan- 
cied that  the  foetus  received  its  blood  and  spirits  directly  from 
the  liver  and  heart  of  the  parent.  *  Julius  Caesar  Arantius,  a 
contemporary  of  Fabricius,  agreed  with  those  who  maintained 
a  different  notion.  He  supposed  the  nutriment  {humor)  and 
spirits  to  be  imbibed  by  the  small  orifices  of  the  extreme  rami- 
fications of  the  umbilical  vessels,  from  the  uterine  system  of  the 
placenta,  f  These  were  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the  day, 
when  our  illustrious  countryman  made  the  grand  discovery  of 
the  greater  circulation.  The  author  of  the  important  physiolo- 
gical revolution,  approved  of,  and  zealously  supported  the  main 
principle  of  the  hypothesis  subscribed  to  by  Arantius;  and  he 
expressed  his  sentiments  very  explictly,  both  on  the  nature  of 
what  he  conceived  the  circulating  medium  to  be,  and  on  the 
structure  forming  the  communication  between  the  vessels  of  the 
foetus  and  those  of  the  uterus.  Dr  Harvey  says,  that  he 
thinks  the  placenta  to  be  appropriated  to  the  secreting  of  pa- 
bulum for  the  nourishment  of  the  foetus,  and  he  compares  its 
function  to  that  of  the  liver  and  mamma?.  "  Jecur,  incjuam, 
est   organum    nutritivum    corporis,    in    quo    est;  mamuiii,   in- 

•   De  formato  fcetu,  pars  secund.  cap.     Dc  vasorum  umbilical,  utilitatibus. 
f   De  humano  foetu.  cap.     Uc  gciieiationc  et  utu  uterini  jocori*. 
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fantis;  placenta,  embryonis. "  *  In  examining  the  doctrine 
oF  inosculation  of  the  maternal  and  fcetal  systems  of  ves- 
sels entertained  by  Fabricius  ab  aquapendente,  Dr  Harvey 
remarks,  that  there  can  be  no  greater  reason  for  supposing  the 
umbilical  and  uterine  vessels  anastomosing  one  with  the  ether, 
than  the  sanguiferous  vessels  of  the  mammae  anastomosing 
with  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  lacteal  glands.  Also,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  cotyledons  or  placentulae  of  glanduliferous  animals, 
he  has  these  words  :  "  Cavitates  istae,  spongiae  majoris  locu- 
lamenta  magnitudina?  non  excedunt;  usque  singulas  earum, 
totidem  vasorum  umbilicalium  ramuli  tenuissimi  profunde  pe- 
netrant :  quippe  in  iisdem  alimentum  fcetui  reconditur ;  non 
quidem  sa7ig7iineum  (ut  Fabricius  voluit),  sed  nmcosum,  ovique 
albumen  crassius  plane  referens.  Unde  etiam  manifestum  est 
(ut  dudum  diximus)  bisulcorum  foetus  (ut  et  alios  omnes)  san- 
guine materno  non  ali.  "  f 

In  consequence  of  an  Essay  on  the  Nutrition  of  the  Foetus 
in  Utero,  by  Mr  Gibson  of  Leith,  t  who  defended  the  doctrine 
of  the  foetus  being  nourished  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  the 
vessels  of  the  umbilical  cord,  the  attention  of  Professor  Alex- 
ander Monro  primus  was  particularly  called  to  our  subject.  In 
an  Essay,  in  reply  to  Mr  Gibson,  by  the  Professor,  we  have 
quotations  from  several  experiments  that  have  been  published; 
in  which  it  is  asserted  by  their  respective  authors,  that  injec- 
tions had  passed  from  the  uterine  arteries  into  the  umbilical 
vessels.  As  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  perusal  of  the 
origin;il  works,  in  which  the  experiments  are  detailed,  and  as 
Dr  Monro  has  brought  forward  very  material  observations  in 
discussing  their  merits,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  quoting  the 
following  information  from  his  interesting  production.  §  The 
iirst  experiment  alluded  to  by  Dr  Monro,  is  reported  by  Dr 
Drake,  in  his  Anthropologia  Nova,  as  having  been  executed 
by  Mr  William  Cowper.  Dr  Drake  says,  "  Mr  Cowper  kept 
by  him  of  a  cotyledon  and  part  of  a  uterus  of  a  cow,  in  which 
mercury  poured  into  a  branch  of  the  uterine  artery,  went  into 
one  of  the  cotyledons  of  the  uterus,  and  filled  those  branches 
of  the  umbilical  veins  v/hich  went  from  the  cotyledon  to  the 
navel  of  the  foetus.  "  Secondly,  Dr  Noortwyk,  in  his  Uteri  Hu- 
man! Gravidi  Anatomia  et  Historia,  affirms,  in  his  description 
of  the  dissection  of  an  injected  impregnated  human  uterus,  that 
his  injection  passed  from  the  uterine  arteries  into  the  vessels  of 

*  Exemtationes  de  Generatione  Animalium.      De  Placenta. 
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the  chorion  and  placenta.  The  force  of  this  assertion,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  done  away  with  ;  for  Professor  Monro  makes 
it  quite  evident,  that°Dr  Noortwyk  committed  an  error,  in  mis- 
taking for  the  placenta  the  cellular  substance  situated  between 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  uterus  and  the  villous  membrane  which, 
forms  its  internal  covering.  In  the  same  narration,  Dr  Noort- 
wyk also  says,  that  "  the  injection  into  the  impregnated  womb 
did  not  penetrate  into  the  foetus  or  umbilical  rope.  "  And  again,j 
he  says,  "  On  the  side  of  the  placenta  farthest  from  the  womb, 
the  red  colour  of  the  injection  shined  through  the  chorion ;  and 
in  one  part,  where  the  chorion  was  taken  away,  the  small  in- 
jected vessels  were  to  be  seen  in  the  preparation.  "  Thirdlif, 
"  Slade  is  quoted  by  Blasius  for  saying" — "  The  liquor  in- 
jected into  the  arterial  vessels  of  the  uterus  (of  a  cow),  was  car- 
ried to  the  cotyledons,  and  by  the  cavities  of  the  cot^dedons 
into  the  substance  of  the  placentae.  "  Fourihh,  and  lasilj/,  Dr 
Monro  quotes  Dr  Raymond  Vieussens,  who  is  said  to  have 
made  the  following  experiment.  "  He  tied  the  left  carotid  ar- 
tery of  a  living  bitch  with  young;  and  then,  having  put  a  small 
ivory  funnel  into  the  right  carotid,  he  poured  quicksilver  at 
different  times  towards  the  head,  till  it  amounted  to  about  four 
pounds.  By  the  time  this  quicksilver  was  poured  in,  the  crea- 
ture appeared  to  be  quite  dead,  and  he  dissected  her  before  a 
great  many  witnesses.  "  After  describing  the  progress  which 
the  quicksilver  had  made  in  the  vessels  of  the  bitch,  he  says, 
*'  That  fluid  (the  mercury),  without  breaking  any  vessel,  or 
the  effusion  of  one  drop  of  blood,  passed  through  the  placentae 
surrounding  each  whelp,  and  was  pushed  into  the  umbilical 
veins  themselves. "  In  another  treatise,  he  (Dr  Vieussens) 
gives  an  account  of  this  experiment  in  these  words  :  "  Mer- 
cury being  poured  into  the  right  carotid  artery  of  a  bitch  about 
two  months  gone  with  whelp,  the  left  carotid  artery  being  tied, 
passed  into  the  umbilical  vein  of  the  whelps,  without  any  break- 
ing of  the  vessels.  " 

The  subjects  of  Cov/per,  Noortwyk,  and  Slade,  had  evidently 
been  dead  for  some  time  previous  to  their  being  injected  ;  con- 
sequently, the  irritability  of  their  bloodvessels  must  have  been 
so  far  exhausted,  as  to  have  been  incapable  of  rendering  any 
assistance  in  the  circulation  of  the  injected  fluids.  As  they 
were  placed  in  that  respect  under  similar  circumstances,  we 
shall  give  them  a  general  consideration,  by  principally  quoting 
a  few  of  Dr  Monro's  experiments  and  observations.  "  Drake,  " 
says  the  Professor,  "  expresses  himself  so  little  like  an  anato- 
mist, in  comprehending  both  the  glandula  of  the  womb,  and 
the  )ilacenta  of  the  secundines,  under  the  name  of  cotj/lcdoti. 
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that  I  suspected  his  committinor  a  mistake  ;  therefore,  I  repeat- 
ed the  experiment  many  times,  by  pouring  mercury  sometimes 
into  a  branch  of  the  uterine  arteries  distributed  to  one  of  the 
glandulae,  and  at  other  times,  I  poured  the  mercury  into  a 
branch  of  one  of  the  umbilical  arteries  sent  to  a  placenta,  but 
never  could  make  one  drop  of  it  go  from  the  vessels  of  the  one 
into  the  vessels  of  the  other.  "  In  another  place  the  Professor 
tells  us,  "  Having  fixed  a  pipe  into  one  of  the  iliac  arteries, 
and  having  tied  the  other  iliac  artery  and  the  veins,  I  pushed 
through  the  pipe  fine  oil  of  turpentine.  I  continued  this  in- 
jection till  all  the  vessels  of  the  womb  were  in  hazard  of  burst- 
ing. Not  one  drop  of  this  oil  was  found  in  any  branch  of  the 
umbilical  vessels,  or  in  the  foetus.  "  Professor  Monro,  in  con- 
cluding his  observations  on  the  experiments  attributed  to  Cow- 
per  and  Slade,  says,  "  I  have  tried  injections  of  very  diiferent 
kinds  so  often  into  the  vessels  of  the  womb  and  secundines  of 
cows,  prepared  in  all  the  different  ways  I  could  contrive  for 
making  liquors  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other,  without  having 
once  made  a  drop  to  pass,  that  I  cannot  be  more  certain  of  any 
thing,  than  that  there  is  no  anastomoses  or  continuity  of  these 
vessels  in  cows. "  The  shining  of  the  injection  through  the 
chorion  and  amnios,  as  remarked  by  Dr  Noortw3^k,  is  a  common 
occurrence.  For,  when  we  inject  from  the  uterine  arteries, 
we  render  a  portion  of  the  placenta  turgid,  by  forcing  the  in- 
jection into  its  cells  and  fissures. 

We  have  next  to  examine  the  assertion  of  Dr  Raymond 
Vieussens,  respecting  the  result  of  his  strangely  conducted  ex- 
periment. Although  Dr  Vieussens's  subject  was  alive  at  the 
commencement  of  the  experiment,  yet,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  it,  the  sensibility  of  the  animal  must  have 
been  extinguished  for  some  time  previous  to  the  quicksilver 
reaching  the  uterine  system  of  vessels.  The  advantage,  there- 
fore, that  Vieussens  derived  from  the  irritability  of  the  vessels 
in  circulating  his  injection,  can  be  equally  as  well  insured  by 
the  forwarding  of  the  mercury  into  the  uterine  vessels,  the  in- 
stant the  animal  is  destroyed,  through  a  more  direct  chaimel 
than  the  one  he  selected.  Dr  Monro  says,  "  I  endeavoured  to 
imitate  Vieussens's  experiment  on  a  living  bitch,  but  the  creature 
died  before  any  success  could  be  expected;  and  therefore,  with 
the  assistance  of  my  colleague  Dr  Andrew  Sinclair,  P.  M.,  and 
of  Mr  Gibson,  I  took  another  way  to  try  if  the  mercury  would 
pass  from  the  womb  into  the  umbilical  vessels."  Then  Dr  Mon- 
ro o-ives  us  an  account  of  two  pregnant  bitches,  into  whose  ca- 
rotid arteries  he  introduced  quicksilver  in  the  direction  of  the 
aorta  iniiii(.diutelv  alter  their  dcsuuclion,  at  the  same  time  sus- 
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pending  them  by  the  necks,  (above  where  the  pipes  were  insert- 
ed into  the  vessels),  so  as  to  give  the  pressure  of  a  high  column. 
In  describing  the  appearances  of  one  of  them  on  dissection,  he 
says,  "  After  the  amnios  was  opened,  there  was  no  mercury  to 
be  seen  in  the  foetus,  or  in  the  umbilical  vessels,  though  we 
(meaning  Professor  Sinclair,  Mr  Gibson,  and  himself)  could 
trace  these  to  their  very  minute  branches  in  the  placenta  and 
membranes." 

To  make  it  yet  more  satisfactory  to  myself,  as  to  whether 
quicksilver  would  pass  from  the  uterine  into  the  umbilical  ves- 
sels, while  the  irritability  of  the  system  was  still  active,  a  bitch 
that  had  gone  about  two  months  with  young  was  pithed,  and 
immediately  quicksilver  was  introduced  into  the  descending  aor- 
ta. The  animal  was  suspended  by  the  neck.  After  continuing 
the  process  until  the  hind  feet  were  pretty  tense  with  the  mine- 
ral, the  uterus  was  opened,  and  the  foetus  were  carefully  exa- 
mined. Not  a  globule  of  quicksilver  could  be  detected  in  their 
systems,  or  in  any  of  the  branches  of  the  umbilical  vessels. 
When  the  placenta?  were  separated  from  the  uterus,  a  quantity 
of  mercury  escaped  from  the  vessels  of  the  latter.  In  one  of 
the  placentae  which  had  been  slit  open,  a  globule  of  quicksilver 
was  observed  shining  below  the  amnios  and  chorion.  From  its 
bulk,  it  was  evident  it  was  not  within  the  coats  of  a  blood-vessel, 
which  was  proved  to  be  the  case;  for,  on  gently  opening  the  ex- 
terior or  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta,  above  the  apparent 
lodgement,  and  inverting  it,  the  globule  dropped  out.  For  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  irritability  of  the  blood-vessels 
was  equal  to  the  propelling  of  mercury  against  gravity,  another 
animal  was  destroyed.  Instantly  after  tying  its  trachea,  four 
pounds  of  quicksilver  were  gradually  introduced  into  the  left 
carotid,  (the  head  being  suspended  over  the  edge  of  the  table), 
and,  in  imitation  of  Vieussens's  experiment,  a  ligature  was  passed 
round  the  right  carotid.  When  about  one  half  of  the  mercury 
had  been  poured  into  the  artery,  it  began  to  escape  at  the  nos- 
trils. On  examination,  it  was  found  to  have  ruptured  the  ves- 
sels of  one  of  the  eyes,  and  to  have  insinuated  itself  into  its 
chambers.  None  of  the  mercury  could  be  detected  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  while  the  head  remained  sus- 
pended. On  raising  the  head  above  the  level  of  the  body,  the 
quicksilver  rapidly  penetrated  into  every  part  of  the  system. 
From  this  experiment  mercury  would  seem  to  be  too  heavy  a 
substance  for  the  irritability  of  the  blood-vessels  (immediately 
after  the  destruction  of  an  animal)  to  circulate  against  gravity. 
The  confused  description  given  by  Raymond  Vieussens,  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  mercury  along  the  umbilical  vessels,  in- 
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-clines  me  to  think,  as  it  did  Dr  Munvo,  that  he  must  have  fan- 
cied the  mercury,  worked  into  the  fissures  of  the  placenta,  (as 
the  secundines  were  handled,)  to  have  been  contained  within 
the  coats  of  the  branches  of  the  umbilical  vessels.  The  hypo- 
thesis approved  of  by  Dr  Vieussens  seems  to  throw  a  doubt  of 
his  own  firm  conviction  of  the  mercury  having  entered  into  the 
umbilical  vein.  If  he  had  really  believed  that  the  mercury  had 
circulated  from  the  uterine  vessels  into  the  umbilical,  would  he 
not  naturally  have  maintained  that  red  globules  of  blood  were 
probably  circulated  to  and  fro,  between  the  maternal  and  foetal 
systems  ?  However,  instead  of  being  the  advocate  for  a  doc- 
trine of  this  kind,  we  find  Dr  Vieussens  giving  his  approbation 
to  the  opposite  hypothesis. 

From  the  above  statements,  and  from  the  sentiments  express- 
ed by  the  authors  I  have  perused,  it  appears  to  me,  that  neither 
mercury,  nor  an\'  subtile  fluid  that  is  used  as  an  injection,  can 
be  forced  from  the  maternal  into  the  foetal  vessels,  and  vice  versa, 
after  the  irritability  of  the  blood-vessels  has  become  extinct.  Also 
it  appears,  that  although  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  irritability  of 
the  blood-vessels  the  moment  an  animal  has  been  deprived  of 
sensibility,  yet  we  cannot  introduce  quicksilver  from  the  sangui- 
ferous system  of  the  parent  into  that  of  the  foetus. 

The  vain  efforts  of  Dr  Monro  and  other  anatomists,  in  their 
repeated  endeavours  to  inject  the  fcetal  system  of  vessels  from 
the  uterine,  brought  the  speculation  of  the  blood  being  the  cir- 
culating medium  into  disbelief.  In  process  of  time,  the  failure, 
by  passive  consent,  came  to  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  princi- 
pal proofs  of  the  formation  and  circulation  of  the  blood  of  the 
•  foetus  being  independent  of  the  parent,  excepting  that  the  ma- 
terials for  its  fabrication  could  only  be  derived  from  the  system 
of  the  latter.  When  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
blood  in  the  adult  lungs,  and  the  action  of  the  same  agent  on 
the  blood  of  the  chick  in  ovo,  and  on  the  fluids  of  the  embryo 
vegetable,  became  to  be  duly  appreciated,  it  was  conjectured 
that  the  blood  of  the  foetus  must  also  be  exposed  by  some  means 
to  the  influence  of  the  same  vivifying  element.  As  the  foetal 
blood,  according  to  the  prevailing  theory,  could  have  no  imme- 
.diate  orcess  (such  as  the  blood  has  in  the  adult  lung)  to  the  at- 
mosphere, it  was  hinted  by  Sir  Edward  Hulse,  *  that  the  pla- 
centa might  be  an  organ  of  respiration  or  oxygenation,  as  well 
as  an  organ  of  nutrition.  This  idea  by  degrees  gained  ground, 
and  at  present  the  placenta  is  considered  as  appropriated  to  the 
secreting  of pabidu?n  nnfritioiiis,  and  to  the  executing  the  oftice 
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of  a  lung.  The  blood  of  the  foetus,  when  conveyed  into  the 
substance  of  the  placenta,  is  imagined  to  be  there  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  maternal  blood,  which  is  thought  to  be  so 
charged  with  the  vivifying  principle  of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  ef- 
fect on  the  foetal  blood  an  analogous  change  to  that  which  it 
undergoes  in  the  lungs  after  birth.  There  is  somethino-  ex- 
tremely plausible  and  fascinating  in  this  hypothesis,  yet  the  data 
which  have  given  rise  to  it  appear  to  me  to  be  deduced  from 
analogies  and  observations  of  too  ambiguous  a  nature,  to  sustain 
satisfictorily  the  inferences  drawn. 

While  reflecting  on  the  power  which  I  had  observed  the 
blood-vessels  to  possess,  of  circulating  oily  fluids  for  a  time 
after  an  animal  w^as  destroyed,  and  also  on  the  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  in  the  lungs,  which  takes  place  on  the  stoppage 
of  respiration,  *  they  appeared  to  me  to  present  a  clue  by 
which  the  nature  of  the  communication  between  parent  and 
foetus  might  be  disclosed.  The  following  investigation  then 
was  undertaken,  from  a  preconceived  idea  that  the  vis  innta  of 
the  blood-vessels  might  mainly  contribute  to  the  establishing, 
by  experimental  observation,  one  of  the  physiological  specula- 
tions we  have  been  reviewing  above.  To  give  an  insight  of 
my  preconceived  viev,'s,  I  shall  briefly  mention  the  phenomena 
which  I  thought  would  necessarily  result  from,  and  conse- 
quently indicate,  each  mode  of  communication,  on  injecting  oil 
into  the  maternal  arteries,  immediately  after  the  destruction  of 
an  impregnated  animal.  First,  it  was  presumed  if  the  commu- 
nication should  be  carried  on  between  the  foetal  and  maternal 
vessels  uninterruptedly,  that  the  injection  would  permeate  the 
vessels  of  the  foetus  in  the  form  injected  into  the  system  of  the 
parent.  Secondly,  if  the  communication  should  be  through 
a  secerning  system,  (secreting  ijabnlum.  mdritionis)^  that  the  in- 
jection would  not  pervade  the  foetal  system  of  vessels  under 
the  form  introduced  into  the  vessels  of  the  parent.  Thirdly, 
that  if  the  placenta,  in  addition  to  the  last  presumed  function, 
performed  also  the  function  of  a  lung,  then,  besides  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  injected  fluid  from  the  foetal  system,  it  was  imagined 
that  an  obstruction  and  engorgement  would  take  place  in  the 
umbilical  arteries,  as  oil  reached  the  maternal  portion  of  the 
placenta.  For,  as  an  obstruction  and  engorgement  takes  place 
in  the  pulmonary  artery  when  respiration  is  stopped,  from  a 
deficiency  (in  the  atmosphere  pent  up  in  the  lungs)  of  the 
principle  necessary  to  the  decarbonization  of  the  blood  ;  so, 
on  the  same  principle,  it  was  conceived  that  a  similar  pheno- 
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menon  in  the  umbilical  arteries  would  be  the  result  of  the  pre- 
sence of  oil,  instead  of  the  vital  stream  in  the  uterine  system  of 
vessels.  The  anastomoses  of  the  umbilical  artei-ies  and  veins 
were  expected  to  lessen  the  engorgement ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  thought  that  if  the  placenta  performed  the  func- 
tion of  a  lung,  that  the  mode  of  communication  between  the 
extreme  branches  of  the  umbilical  arteries  and  veins  could  not 
deviate  greatly  from  that  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  therefore 
that  a  turgescence  of  the  umbilical  arteries  would  discover  the 
presence  of  an  obstruction  in  their  system.  These  specula- 
lions  were  made  known  to  my  friend  Dr  Traill  some  months 
previous  to  putting  them  to  the  test  of  observation  ;  and  in 
that  interval,  with  his  usual  candour,  their  merits  were  often 
discussed.  I  may  truly  say,  from  the  important  assistance  I 
have  have  received  from  the  same  gentleman  during  the  pre- 
sent inquiry,  that  few  could  be  more  advantageously  associated 
in  an  investigation. 

\&t  Experiment. — A  bitch  of  a  diminutive  size,  that  had  gone 
about  six  weeks  with  young,  was  destroyed  by  tying  the  tra- 
chea. Then  an  ivory  pipe  was  introduced  and  secured  in  the 
descending  aorta,  within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax;  through 
which  warm  linseed  oil,  coloured  with  alkanet,  was  injected  by 
a  small  common  pewter  syringe,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
To  prevent  regurgitation  during  the  refilling  of  the  syringe, 
the  orifice  of  the  pipe  within  the  artery  was  closed  by  the  fin- 
ger. After  continuing  to  throw  the  oil  in,  until  we  thought  it 
had  traversed  the  system  of  the  womb,  Dr  Traill  and  myself 
commenced  the  examination.  On  exposing  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen,  we  found  that  the  colour  of  the  oil  rendered  our  in- 
jection visible  through  the  coats  of  arteries,  as  well  as  the  veins; 
and  from  its  being  of  a  different  tint  to  the  blood,  we  could 
distinctly  trace  the  extent  of  its  progress  along  the  vessels  on 
the  external  surface  of  the  uterus.  I'he  womb  contained  three 
pups.  We  extracted  two  of  them,  and  then  drained  the  ves- 
sels of  the  ends  of  the  umbilical  cords  attached  to  the  foetus, 
upon  white  p;iper.  A  film  of  oil  was  distinctly  seen  on  each  of 
the  drained  portions  of  blood.  Also,  on  making  incisions  into 
the  bodies  of  the  two  foetus,  oil  was  apparent  on  the  surface  of 
the  blood,  which  flowed  from  the  divided  vessels.  The  re- 
maining pup  was  preserved. 

2d  Experiment. — To  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  pecu- 
liarity in  the  mode  of  communication  between  the  above  sub- 
ject and  her  young,  another  of  her  own  species,  and  about  the 
s;unc  size,  was  pithed  and  injected.  Films  of  oil  were  discover- 
ed on  the  blood  received  on  paper  from  the  vessels  of  the  urn- 
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bilical  cords.  Oil  was  also  perceptibly  seen  on  the  surface  of 
the  blood,  which  escaped  from  incisions  made  in  the  bodies  of 
several  of  the  pups. 

3d  Experiment. — Dr  Bostock  and  Dr  Roget  being  in  Liver- 
pool, I  had  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  them  the  above 
experiments,  and  at  the  same  time  of  expressing  a  desire  to  be 
favoured  with  their  presence  to  witness  a  similar  one ;  which 
invitation  they  kindly  accepted.  Our  subject  being  of  a  large 
size  and  surly  withal,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  stun  her  by  a 
blow  on  the  head,  before  attempting  to  pith.  Linseed  oil,  co- 
loured with  alkanet,  was  thrown  into  the  descending  aorta,  by 
means  of  the  apparatus  already  described.  In  consequence  of 
Dr  Traill  and  myself  having  repeatedly  been  able  to  trace  the 
effect  of  the  momentum  given  to  the  injection  by  the  depres- 
sion of  the  piston,  as  far  as  the  extreme  branches  of  the  arte- 
ries (and  no  farther,  the  circulation  in  the  veins  being  always 
uniform),  an  opening  was  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, for  Dr  Bostock  and  Dr  Roget  to  observe  the  like  pheno- 
menon. Contrary  to  my  expectation,  in  this  instance  the  im- 
pulse given  to  the  oil  at  each  ejection  was  but  very  feebly  de- 
tected even  in  the  larger  branches  of  the  mesenteric  artery. 
This  deficienc}'  of  power  (in  the  impulse  communicated  by  the 
discharge  of  the  syringe)  to  produce  shocks  or  pulsations  in  the 
minute  arteries,  arose  partly  from  the  apparatus  being  imper- 
fect and  too  small  for  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  partly  from 
the  regurgitation  of  oil  which  took  place,  from  the  fingers  of 
the  assistant  and  my  own  being  repeatedly  seized  with  the 
cramp,  while  stopping  the  extremity  of  the  pipe  inserted  in  the 
aorta,  at  the  time  of  the  refilling  of  the  syringe.  It  hence  ap- 
pears to  be  necessary,  for  the  production  of  a  visible  shock  in 
the  terminating  branches  of  an  artery,  that  the  quantity  of  li- 
(juid  emitted,  and  the  force  applied  to  its  ejection,  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  calibre  of  the  vessel ;  and  likewise,  that  none 
of  the  injection  should  be  allowed  to  escape  during  the  process. 
After  finishing  injecting,  the  cells  of  the  womb  containing  the 
pups  were  alternately  opened,  and  the  foetuses  extracted  and  se- 
parated from  their  secundines.  The  blood  of  each,  as  it  issued 
out  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  and  from  the  incisions  that  were 
made  in  the  bodies,  was  received  on  paper  in  several  distinct 
portions.  On  examining  these  portions,  we  discovered  films 
of  oil  only  on  a  few  of  them.  As  oil  might  possibly  have  come 
in  contact  with  the  skins  of  the  pups  by  extracting  them 
out  of  the  womb,  and  be  the  source  of  the  few  oily  films 
observed,  it  was  proposed,  as  an  expcrimetitum  cruciSy  that 
two  of  the  pups  which  yet  remained  without  being   incised, 
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should  be  washed  under  the  spout  of  a  pump.  By  this  precau- 
tion, we  thought  to  evade  the  possibility  of  being  deceived  by 
oil  that  might  be  adhering  to  the  external  surfaces  of  the  pups, 
spreading  itself  imperceptibly  over  the  blood,  which  would 
issue  out  of  the  incisions  that  would  be  made  in  their  bodies, 
after  their  ablution.  The  two  foetuses  being  washed,  their  internal 
cavities  were  laid  open,  and  the  large  blood-vessels  were  divided, 
but  no  appearance  of  oil  could  be  detected  on  the  blood  which 
oozed  out. 

4/A  Experiment. — Dr  Traill  present.  Our  subject  measured 
sixteen  inches  from  the  occiput  to  the  coccyx,  and  was  so  far 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  that  the  superficial  blood-vessels  of  the 
pups  could  not  readily  be  observed  on  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hair.  Pithing  was  the  mode  of  destruction.  After- 
wards, a  stop- cock  pipe  was  fixed  in  the  descending  thoracic 
aorta,  through  which  a  pint  and  a  half  of  linseed  oil,  coloured 
with  alkanet,  at  the  temperature  of  about  100°  of  Falu'enheit,  was 
thrown  in  by  means  of  a  three-ounce  brass  syringe.  When 
half  the  oil  had  been  injected,  an  opening  was  made  in  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart,  through  which  oil  soon  began  to  issue.  It 
was  supposed  that  this  aperture  would  prevent  an  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and 
the  large  venous  trunks ;  therefore,  that  the  oil  would  be 
more  freely  circulated  in  the  uterine  vessels,  as  no  stagnation 
could  take  place  in  them  from  an  engorgement  in  the  inferior 
cava.  The  pups  were  extracted,  by  making  incisions  across 
and  through  the  parietes  of  the  uterus  into  each  cell,  above  the 
portion  of  the  ovum,  at  either  end,  which  extends  beyond  the 
annular  placenta.  After  the  opening  was  made,  the  uterus 
was  crasped  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  foetus  and  its  mem- 
branes were  pressed  towards  the  aperture,  through  which  they 
were  made  to  protrr.cie  beyond  the  cut  edges  of  the  uterus. 
The  chorion  and  allantois  were  ruptured  with  hooks,  then  the 
amnion  and  foetus  were  drav/n  out.  This  method  v/as  adopted 
as  the  one  best  calculated  to  reduce  the  chances  of  oil  from  the 
divided  edges  of  the  womb  coming  in  contact  with  the  foetus. 
The  first  pup  extracted  had  its  funis  secured.  After  washing  it 
in  difterent  vessels  with  warm  water,  until  no  oil  could  be  per- 
ceived on  the  surface  of  the  latter,  it  was  laid  aside  on  a  plate. 
Another  nidus  was  exposed,  the  foetus  of  which,  after  dividing 
the  umbilical  cord,  was  placed  instantly  to  bleed  in  warm  water. 
The  action  ol  the  heart,  wiiich  was  feeble  on  its  immersion,  be- 
icame  so  stimulated  by  the  heat,  as  to  project  the  blood  out  of 
the  umbilical  arteries  to  some  distance,  and  to  pulsate  sixty-six 
times  in  a  minute.     Oil  immedi-itely  began  to  make  its  appear- 
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ance  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  over  which,  by  degrees,  an 
oih'  film  was  spread,  and  ultimately,  in  several  places,  particles 
of  oil  congregated  and  formed  extremely  minute  flakes-  The 
first  pup  extracted,  after  having  laid  on  the  plate  awhile,  was 
put  in  a  basin  containing  warm  water,  at  the  sarae  time  the 
funis  was  divided  between  the  ligature  and  umbilicus.  The 
action  of  the  heart  was  not  renewed,  but  the  blood  flowed  from 
the  vessels  of  the  cord  pretty  freely?  and  oil  gradually  ascended 
to  the  surface.  The  third  pup  extracted  had  its  funis  tied,  was 
washed,  then  after  dividing  its  cord,  between  the  knot  and  um- 
bilicus, it  was  dropped  into  a  vessel  which  held  warm  water ; 
the  vessels  of  the  cord  bled  freely,  and  by  degrees  oil  became 
visible  on  the  water.  The  accumulation  of  oil  on  the  water  in 
the  two  latter  vessels  was  not  so  considerable,  as  on  that  of  the 
first.  The  fourth  and  fifth  pups  had  their  umbilical  cords  tied. 
From  a  deficiency  of  warm  water,  some  time  elapsed  before  they 
could  be  washed  and  placed  in  the  vessels  in  which  it  was 
intended  that  they  should  bleed.  When  they  were  placed  in 
them,  no  blood  would  issue  out  of  the  umbilical  vessels;  incisions 
were  therefore  made  into  the  cavities  of  the  chests,  and  the  large 
venous  trunks  were  punctured.  From  the  one  that  was  first 
operated  on,  a  few  pellicles  of  oil  ascended  to  the  surface,  but 
from  the  last  none  appeared. 

5l/i  Experhiunt. — AH  our  subjects  having  been  pithed  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  this  trial  was  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  more  oil  could  be  introduced  into 
the  foetal  system  by  destroying  the  parent  by  securing  the  tra- 
chea, than  by  pithing.  The  animal  was  nearly  of  the  same  size 
as  the  one  described  in  the  last  experiment,  and  about  the  same 
period  of  pregnancy.  After  we  had  injected,  a  foetus  was  ex- 
tracted, and  the  like  method  was  observed  with  it,  as  with  those 
of  the  fourth  experiment.  Oil  ascended  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  but  Dr  Traill  and  myself  could  not  determine  whether 
one  of  the  modes  of  destruction  alluded  to,  would  be  more  fa- 
vourable than  the  other  to  the  introduction  of  oil  from  the  ma- 
ternal into  the  foetal  system. 

My  frienti,  Professor  T.  Thomson  of  Glasgow,  did  me  the 
favour  of  transmitting  the  above  experiments  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, before  which  they  were  read.*  Shortly  after  the  reading 
of  my  paper,  it  was  suggested,  that  it  would  be  advisable,  before 
committing  it  to  the  press,  that  a  less  e(]uivocal  mode  of  experi- 
menting should  be  had  recourse  to.  The  objection  raised 
against  the  validity  of  the  foregoing  experiments  was,  that  the 
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skins  of  the  foetus  might  have  been  accidently  besmeared  with 
oil  in  the  extraction  from  the  uterus,  and  that  this  might  have 
been  solely  the  source  of  the  oil  perceived  both  on  the  water  and 
on  the  blood.  It  was  therefore  thought,  that  as  the  manner  of  ex- 
tracting the  foetus  in  our  trials,  did  not  undeniably  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  its  being  besmeared  with  oil,  nor  the  after  part 
of  the  process,  in  the  event  of  the  accident,  afford  an  unques- 
tionable removal  of  the  same,  it  was  desirable  that  a  more 
positive  mode  of  experimenting  should  be  devised.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  vain  trials  that  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
a  method  that  would  set  aside  all  doubts  on  the  question,  would 
be  of  little  interest.  It  will  suffice  to  say,  that  the  strong  affinity 
of  rape  oil  for  the  alkalies  was  availed  of  to  do  away  with  the 
argument  advanced  against  the  use  of  oily  injections.*  This 
chemical  affinity  renders  rape  oil  perfectly  manageable,  so 
that  we  can  expeditiously  and  satisfactorily  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  following  experiment,  remove  any  of  it  that  may 
come  in  contact  with  the  foetus  during  its  extraction  from  the 
uterus. 

Qth  Experiment.  Dr  Roget  (being  in  town)  was  so  kind  as 
to  assist  Dr  Traill  and  myself.  Our  subject  had  gone  about 
seven  weeks  with  young.  Rape  oil  at  the  temperature  of  60° 
Fahrenheit,  was  injected  into  the  aorta,  by  means  of  the  appara- 
tus used  in  the  fourth  experiment.  Three  of  the  pups  were  al- 
ternately extracted,  and  then  they  were  immersedin  a  strongwarm 
solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potass,  from  which  they  were  soon 
removed,  and  put  in  vessels  with  warm  water.  When  we  had 
satisfied  ourselves  that  no  oil  ascended  from  them  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  umbilical  cords  (which  had  been  secured  pre- 
vious to  separating  the  foetus  from  the  placentae)  were  divided 
between  the  ligatures  and  the  navels ;  and  also,  the  vessels  of 
the  cavities  of  the  chest  were  opened.  As  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  first  and  second  foetus  examined,  discharged  their  contents, 
oil  continued  ascending  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Oil  also 
ascended  from  the  third,  but  the  quantity  was  much  less  than 
from  either  of  the  other  two. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  results  of  our  experiments.  In 
the  first,  second,  and  fifth  experiments,  oil  in  every  trial  was 
seen  on  the  surface  of  either  the  blood  or  the  water,  according 
to  the  mode  of  examination  resorted  to.  In  the  third,  it  will  be 
remarked,  that  oil  was  detected  on  a  hw  only  of  the  portions  of 
blood  received  on  paper,  and  that  none  could  be  perceived  on 
the  blood  which  issued  out  of  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  bodies 
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of  the  two  pups  that  were  washed  under  the  spout  of  a  pump. 
From  the  subject  of  this  experiment  having  been  but  indiffer- 
ently injected,  and  from  the  partial  appearance  of  the  oil,  doubts 
may  reasonably  be  entertained  respecting  the  source  of  the  oil 
on  the  portions  on  which  it  could  be  detected.  In  the  fourth 
and  sixth  experiments,  oil  ascended  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
from  every  pup  that  was  examined,  excepting  from  the  last  pup 
in  the  fourth.  In  these  two  latter  experiments,  it  will  be  no- 
ticed, that  a  marked  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  oil  on  the 
water,  could  be  discovered  the  longer  the  bleeding  of  the  foetus 
was  suspended ;  and  after  a  time,  it  ceased  to  appear  altogether. 
Could  this  gradual  diminution  and  final  disappearance,  be  at- 
tributed to  the  oil  adhering  more  and  more  tenaciously  to  the 
sides  of  the  bloodvessels  as  the  circulation  flagged  ?  It  is  evident 
from  our  details,  that  in  the  most  successful  of  our  experi- 
ments, we  introduced  into  the  systems  of  the  foetus  but  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  in  proportion  to  the  blood  which  we  found  in 
them.  The  present  state  of  our  knowledge  may  be  too  imper- 
fect to  solve  the  reason  of  this  partial  introduction  of  oil  only, 
yet  before  I  conclude,  I  shall  venture  to  hint  at  the  causes 
which  I  conceive  to  have  obstructed  the  entrance  of  a  greater 
quantity.  What  could  have  been  the  reason  in  Dr  Monro's 
trials  and  my  own,  of  the  non-admittance  of  quicksilver  into  the 
foetal  systems  from  the  uterine,  at  a  period  that  would  have 
been  favourable  to  the  admission  of  oil  ?  Did  it  arise  from  the 
quicksilver  presenting  a  mechanical  obstacle  ?  Or,  from  its  be- 
ing obnoxious  to  the  umbilical  system  ? 

From  secretion  being  a  function,  the  end  of  which  is  the  for- 
mation of  fluids  which  have  no  previous  formal  existence  in  the 
blood  :  the  passage  of  the  oil  into  the  vessels  of  the  foetus  in 
our  experiments,  would  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  its  having  passed  through  a  secerning  system.  This  position 
granted,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  capacity  of  the  communi- 
cation between  the  uteri  and  foetus  in  the  subjects  of  our 
experiments,  had  been  capable  of  allowing  the  passage  of  the 
red  particles  of  the  blood.  Accordingly,  I  am  disposed  to  con- 
clude the  maternal  and  fcetal  systems  in  the  canine  species,  to 
be  parts  only  of  a  common  uninterrupted  sanguiferous  system. 
The  analogous  situation,  in  which  the  foetus  of  viviparous  ani- 
mals in  general  are  placed  in  utero,  as  to  the  influence  of  exter- 
nal physical  agents,  appears  to  me  to  declare  very  obviously, 
the  mode  of  communication  between  parent  and  foetus  to  be  si- 
milar in  all.  If  this  analogical  inference,  and  the  previous  con- 
clunion  be  admitted,  we  shall  have  reason  to  doubt  the  validity 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  maternal  foetal  communication  Ub  taught 
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by  Dr  Harvey,  together  with  its  modern  superstructure.  For 
if  my  experiments  and  deductions  be  correct,  we  can  no  longer 
subscribe  to  the  hypothesis  of  there  being  two  independent  san- 
guiferous circulations  in  the  impregnated  state,  and  to  the  pla- 
centa being  an  organ  of  aeration. 

Admitting  the  quality  of  the   medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  uterine  and  umbilical  vessels  to  be  blood,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  from  the  small  portion   of  oil  discovered   in  the 
foetal  systems  in  our  experiments,  and  from  the  fa?tus  not  being 
found  deficient  of  blood  when  the  parent  is  bled   to  death,  that 
the  maternal  foetal  circulation  must  be  obstructed,   previous  to 
either  the  maternal,  or  the  foetal  vessels,  becoming  too  debilitat- 
ed to  propel  their  contents.     It  is  well  known,    that  the  foetal 
system  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  drained  of  its  blood 
when  an  impregnated  animal  is  killed  by  the  butcher.     In  this 
case  it  cannot  be  questioned,  that  the  heart  of  the  foetus  con- 
tinues its   action,  and  that   the  irritability  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  maternal  and  fcetal  svstcms  continues  viy-orous  a  while, 
after  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  of  the  parent  has  ceased  to  pro- 
pel blood  to  the  uterine  arteries.     A  cow  far  advanced  with  calf 
was  slaughtered;  presently,  on  examining  the  calf,  it  was  found 
to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  which'issued  out  in  a  stream 
on  dividing  the  jugular  vessels.     In  this  instance,  the  maternal 
fcetal  circulation  must  have  been  obstructed  soon  after  the  cow 
had   been  "  stahhcd^  "   and  while  the  irritability  of  the  foetal 
heart  and  of  the  maternal  and  foetal  vessels  had  been  yet  active. 
For  the  blood  of  the  cow  naturally  rushing  towards   the   point 
where  there  was  the  least  resistance,   the  uterine  vessels  could 
only  have  replenished  the  system  of  the  calf  for  a  very  limited 
period.     Therefore,  if  the  blood  propelled  to  the  placentulai  by 
the  umbilical  arteries  had  been  forwarded  to  the  uterine  system, 
as  lonfT  as  it  had  been  able  to  have  conveved  it  towards  the  in- 
ferior  cava,  the  calf  would  not  have  had  in  its  system,  in  my 
opinion,  so  large  a  portion  of  blood  as  that  which  escaped  out 
of  its  jugular  vessels.     It  would  appear  to  me  to  be  a  law  of  the 
animal  economy,  that  as  soon  as  blood  ceases  to  enter  the  um- 
bilical vessels  from  the  uterine,   that   blood  also  ceases  to  enter 
the  uterine  vessels  from  the  umbilical.     Thus  the  draining  of 
the  foetus  of  blood,  (in  the  event  cf  the  sudden  death  of  the  pa- 
rent), would  be  prevented,  and  means  would  be  gained  towards 
its  preservation  for  a  time  in  the  womb,  independent  of  the  ma- 
ternal  sanguiferous    circulation.      Likewise,    as    an    additional 
means  of  preservation,   the  fcetal  blood  propelled  to  the  pla- 
centa, (after  the  maternal  fcetal  communication  has  been  cut  off), 
would  appear  to  pass  from  the  umbilical  arteries,  through  the 
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anastomosiriiT  branches  existing  between  them  and  the  umbilical 
vein,  into  the  latter,  to  be  again  returned  into  the  foetus.  In 
this  way,  the  foetal  circulation  after  the  cessation  of  the  mater- 
nal foetal,  might  be  carried  on  uninterruptedly  as  long  as  the 
irritability  of  the  heart  and  vessels  of  the  foetus  would  be  able 
to  circulate  the  blood.  Is  it  not  this  adjustment  of  means  to 
ends  that  regulates  occasionally  in  some  animals  the  foetal  cir- 
culation during  parturition,  from  the  instant  the  sanguiferous 
communication  is  cut  off  between  the  offspring  and  the  parent, 
until  the  former  respires?  And,  is  it  not  to  the  above  law  and 
prospective  contrivance,  that  the  infant  owes  its  preservation 
when  its  life  is  saved  by  the  Ctesarian  operation  after  the  death 
of  the  mother?  Pray,  does  any  blood  pass  directly  from  the 
umbilical  arteries  into  the  umbilical  vein,  while  yet  the  maternal 
foetal  circulation  is  going  on  uninterruptedly  ?  If  we  accede  to 
the  affirmative  of  this  interrogation,  then  we  shall  admit  that  a 
smaller  quantity  of  blood  enters  the  umbilical  vein  from  the 
uterine  system  in  a  given  time,  than  is  returned  to  the  placenta 
by  the  umbilical  arteries  from  the  foetal  system  within  the  same 
period.  Or  in  other  words,  that  the  blood  which  is  conveyed  by 
the  umbilical  vein  to  the  foetus  is  not  entirely  received  direclhi 
iVom  the  uterine  arteries,  but  partly  from  them,  and  partly  from 
the  umbilical  arteries.  This  view,  and  the  foregoing  one  which 
supposes  an  early  obstruction  of  the  maternal  foetal  circulation, 
on  the  destruction  of  the  parent,  offer,  in  my  opinion,  a  probable 
explanation  why  comparatively  to  the  quantity  of  blood,  so 
small  a  proportion  of  oil,  could  be  found  in  the  systems  of  the 
foetus  Ih  our  experiments. 

Admitting  that  the  uterine  arteries  supply  directly^  but  a.  por- 
tion only  of  the  blood  returned  to  the  foetus  by  the  umbilical 
vein,  it  may  be  a  query,  whether  the  foetus  of  certain  animals  do 
not  circulate  blood  that  is  more  of  the  nature  of  arterial  blood, 
than  the  foetus  of  other  species?  If  so,  then  the  young  animals 
that  are  the  least  capable  of  enduring  the  privation  of  air,  and 
that  have  the  greatest  power  of  generating  heat  at  birth,  *  may 
most  likely  be  expected  to  be  the  more  liberally  supplied  with 
blood  direct  (during  the  foetal  state)  from  the  uterine  arteries, 
and  viee  versa. 

In  injecting  the  foetus  from  the  maternal  system,  and  in  dc- 
tectino  the  oil  in  the  fcrtal,  I  think  attention  to  the  followinir 
suggestions  might  be  of  advantage.  The  impregnated  subject 
should  be  deprived  of  sensibility,  by  having  the  trachea  tied  at 
the  acme  of  inspiration,   so  that  the  lungs  may  be  in  a  state  of 
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full  inflation  after  the  chest  is  opened.     This  mode  of  destruc- 
tion gives  the  operator  time  to  remove  away  the  sternum  and 
the  cartilaginous  ends  of  the  ribs ;  and  also  of  passing  a  liga- 
ture under  the  aorta,  while  yet  the  circulation  is  going  on  unin- 
terruptedly.    After  this  preparative  step  has  been  taken,  punc- 
turing the  aorta,  and   the  inserting  and   securing  a  pipe  in  it, 
with  the  ligature  already  prepared,  should  be  the  next  object. 
As  soon  as  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  injection  should  be 
thrown  into  the  pipe  immediately.     On  the  speedy  execution  of 
this  act  mainly  depends  the  success  of  the  experiments.    There- 
fore, the  sooner  the  shock,  caused  by  the  depression  of  the  pis- 
ton, pervades  the  uterine  system  of  vessels,  after  the  communi- 
cation has  been  cut  off  with  the  heart,  the  better.    The  injection 
should  be  emitted  from  the  syringe,  not  in  an  even  stream,  but 
in  reiterated,  quick,  and  smart  discharges.    This  method  great- 
ly accelerates  the  motion  of  the  injected  fluid   in   the   arteries, 
and,  consequently,   its  passage  to  the  placenta.     What  would 
perhaps  send  the  oil  still   more  expeditiously  towards  the  pla- 
centary  system   than  the  common  syringe,   though  ever  so  ex- 
pertly handled,  from  the  time  taken  up  in  the  refilling  of  it, 
•would  be  an  appropriate  injecting  apparatus,  on  the  principle  of 
Mr  Reid's  patent  one  for  the  stomach.     For  the  same  reason, 
such  an  apparatus  would  also  be  better  adapted  than  the  com- 
mon syringe,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  nature  of  the 
progress  of  the  blood  in   the  artery  and  vein,  as  alluded  to  in 
third  experiment.     After  the  second  syringe-full  of  oil  has  been 
injected,  the  right  auricle  should  be  punctured.     This  aperture 
will  be  a  guide  in  directing  when  to  desist  injecting;  perhaps, 
we  should  continue  the  process  for  two  minutes,  after  the  oil  has 
commenced  issuing  out  of  it.     This  opening  also,  from  its  pre- 
venting engorgement  in   the  vessels  of  the  uterus,  enables  the 
oil  to  be  circulated  in  them  more  freely.    The  moment  we  finish 
injecting,  the  examination  of  the  foetus  should  be  entered  upon 
without  delay,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  sixth  experiment. 
The  observance  of  this  suggestion  is  of  much  importance.     For, 
as  the  irritability  of  the  sanguiferous  system   of  the  foetus  be- 
comes more  and  more  feeble,  the  presence  of  the  oil  on  the  wa- 
ter becomes  less  and  less  distinct,  until  at  last  none  can  be  de- 
tected. 

I  shall  here  observe,  that  experiments  similar  to  those  ad- 
opted in  the  above  inquiry,  are  extremely  well  calculated  to 
show  the  state  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  and  small 
intestines,  under  the  diflerent  alternate  conditions  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  To  demonstrate  the  vessels  in  the  opposite 
extremes  of  these  conditions,  it  would  be  necessary  that  ani- 
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mals  should  be  examined,  after  being  destroyed  in  the  follow- 
ing states.  The  stomach  and  small  intestines  of  one  animal 
should  be  empty  of  aliment;  another,  after  twenty- four  hours 
of  fasting,  should  be  allowed  a  full  meal  of  animal  food,  short- 
ly before  its  death ;  and  the  lacteals  of  another  should  be  ac- 
tively engaged  in  conveying  chyle.  After  injecting  subjects 
with  coloured  oil,  under  these  conditions  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  blood-vessels  ramifying  on  the  stomach  of  the  ani- 
mal lately  fed,  would  be  found  to  be  much  more  conspicuous 
and  larger  than  the  corresponding  vessels  of  the  one  with  the 
stomach  empty.  Likewise,  the  mesenteric  blood-vessels  of  the 
animal  with  the  lacteals  in  a  state  of  activity,  would  be  much 
more  conspicuous  than  those  of  the  one  with  the  lacteals  in  a 
state  of  rest.  In  a  trial  instituted  in  the  presence  of  Dr  Traill, 
the  difference  in  the  diameter  of  the  gastric  vessels  of  the  ani- 
mal injected  with  its  stomach  full,  and  that  with  its  stomach 
empty,  was  very  apparent ;  and  to  me  it  appeared  much  great- 
er than  I  had  imagined  it  could  have  been. 
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PART  11. 

CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 


I. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Natural  Sij&tcm  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Hu- 
man Body,  icitk  a  republication  of  the  Papers  delivered  to  the 
Royal  Societij  on  the  Subject  of  the  Nerves.  By  Charles 
Bell.     London,  &;c.  1824. 

Tn  our  Number  for  January  1824,  we  commenced  an  analy- 
-■-  sis  of  the  researches,  whicli  have  been  for  some  time  car- 
ried on  chiefly  throughout  the  Continent  into  the  properties 
and  functions  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and  we  had  given  a  com- 
bined view  of  the  results  obtained  by  several  French  and  Ita- 
lian physiologists  regarding  various  parts  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow.  We  then  announced,  that  some  interesting- 
observations  had  likewise  been  made  on  the  uses  and  proper- 
ties of  individual  nerves ;  but  delayed  taking  notice  of  them, 
as  we  conceived  it  probable  that  new  discoveries  were  on  the  eve 
of  being  made,  which  would  materially  influence  the  results 
previously  obtained,  and  that  consequently  we  might  be  enabled, 
by  a  little  delay,  to  present  our  readers  with  a  more  precise 
and  stable  body  of  doctrine  respecting  the  whole  piiysiology  of 
the  nervous  system. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  the  views  discussed  in  tlie 
paper  alluded  to, — namel}'  those  relative  to  the  functions  ol' 
the  cerebellum  and  brain  proper, — were  always  regarded  in  this 
country  with  distrust.  This  distrust  has  not  been  by  any  means 
diminished  by  the  inquiries  which  have  been  made  since ;  for 
not  only  hare  the  results  of  various  observers  varied  consider- 
ably, but  likewise  strong  doubts  have  even  been  thrown  upon  the 
legitimacy  of  the  whole  method  of  investigation.  As  the  facts 
which  have  been  brought  forward,  however,  are  not  strong  e- 
iiough  to  justify  the  impartial  critic  in  foipiing  even  a  probable 
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opinion  upon  the  questions  at  issue,  -vve  Khali  leave  them  entire- 
ly for  the  present,  and  proceed  to  redeem  our  pledge,  by  giv- 
ing some  account  of  the  discoveries  recently  made  in  the  phy- 
siology of  the  spinal  chord  and  individual  nerves. 

If  doubt  and  uncertainty  have  been  thro\\n  over  the  doc- 
trines advanced  by  Flourens  and  others  concerning  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  the  case  has  been  very  diffe- 
rent with  the  opinions  advanced  on  the  subject  of  the  spine  and 
nerves.  It  has  been  clearly  established,  that  different  proper- 
ties reside  in  different  parts  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  the 
labours  of  all  experimenters  agree  in  determining  that  different 
nervous  filaments  are  appropriated  to  the  different  purposes  of 
sensation  and  of  motion. 

By  tar  the  most  important  result  of  the  competition  that  has 
prevailed  in  this  department  of  medical  science,  is  the  publi- 
cation by  Mr  Charles  Bell  of  a  connected  account  of  his  views 
regarding  the  Natural  System  of  the  nerves.  A  considei'able 
part  of  his  observations  and  discoveries  had  been  read  from 
time  to  time  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London  betwixt  the 
years  1821  and  1823,  and  were  subsequently  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions;  but  they  had  not  attracted  the  at- 
tention which  they  deserved,  chiefly,  perhaps,  as  Mr  Bell  him- 
self imagines,  because  these  detached  treatises  "  did  not  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  system,  or  of  the  simplicity  and  order  which 
are  introduced  by  it  into  the  demonstration  of  the  nei'ves;"  and 
partly,  too,  it  is  suspected,  because  some  of  his  professional 
brethren,  whose  opinion  is  of  weight  in  such  matters,  had  (for 
reasons  we  need  not  inquire  into)  received  his  statements  with 
less  of  that  attention  and  disinterestedness  to  which  their  im- 
portance and  the  high  reputation  of  their  author  unquestion- 
ably entitled  them.  For  these  reasons,  although  Mr  Bell  ap- 
pears to  com})lain  of  his  being  compelled  to  publish  a  con- 
nected view  of  his  incjuiries  prematurely,  yet  we  have  no  doubt 
he  has  acted  wisely;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  step  he 
has  taken  was  still  more  imperiously  called  for,  in  consequence 
of  the  claims  which  his  friends  raised  on  his  behalf  to  dis- 
coveries approjiiiated  by  other  physiologists.  On  this  parti- 
cular part  of  the  subject,  we  must  be  excused  for  adding,  the 
public  had  reason  to  expect  fuller  details  than  he  has  deemed 
it  lit  to  give  personally. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  analyze  the  contents  of  his  work, 
adding  occasionally  such  illustrations  and  strictures  as  may  be 
derived  from  the  contemporary  and  subsecjuent  experiments  of 
otiiers,  and  from  the  controversy  which   the   claim   alluded  to 
has  called  forth.     It  contains  two  distinct  investigations.     In 
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the  one  he  endeavours  to  show  that  each  nervoTis  thread  is  ca- 
pable of  conveying  but  one  impression,  and  consequently  that 
different  twigs  are  destined  for  conveying  the  impressions  which 
gave  rise  to  sensation  and  those  which  excite  muscular  con- 
traction :  In  the  other,  that  a  particular  set  of  nerves,  agree- 
inir  in  their  oriijjin,  structure,  and  mode  of  distribution,  are 
appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  various  actions 
connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  respiration.  The  former 
of  these  doctrines,  which  we  noticed  briefly  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion, appears  to  be  now  fairly  established  upon  the  fullest 
anatomical  and  experimental  evidence ;  and  the  latter,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  is  rendered  extremely  probable  by  the  exposi- 
tion and  arguments  of  Mr  Bell. 

It  is  long  since  upon  theoretical  grounds  different  nerves 
were  supposed  to  be  destined  for  the  functions  of  sensation  and 
of  motion.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Galen. 
But  for  the  most  part,  and  especially  in  modern  times,  anato- 
mists and  physiologists  espoused  the  opposite  doctrine ;  and  it 
was  believed,  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  (and  even  these  were 
but  vaguely  ascertained),  all  the  nerves  proceeding  from  the 
brain  and  spine  conveyed  both  kinds  of  impressions.  The 
method  by  which  Mr  Bell  was  led  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
this  opinion,  as  we  gather  partly  from  himself,  and  still  more 
distinctly  from  several  essays  published  on  the  subject  by  his 
relation  and  pupil  Mr  Shaw,  was  the  following.  Reflecting 
that  the  third  and  ninth  cerebral  nerves  were  generally  believed 
to  be  purely  motors,  and  that  these  nerves  arise  from  a  part  of 
the  brain  which  is  conceived  to  be  continuous  with  the  anterior 
column  of  the  spinal  marrow,  he  considered  it  possible,  that 
this  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  brain  might  differ  in  function  from  the  posterior  part,  and 
mifrht  be  intended  specially  for  exciting  voluntary  motion. 
The  composition  of  the  spinal  nerves,  which  all  consist  of  two 
sets  of  roots,  one  from  the  posterior,  and  the  other  from  the 
anterior  column,  enabled  him  to  determine  the  point  experi- 
mentally ;  and  accordingly  he  found,  that,  on  laying  bare  the 
roots  of  these  nerves,  he  could  cut  across  the  posterior  fascicu- 
lus without  convulsing  the  muscles  of  the  back,  but  that,  on 
touching  the  anterior  fasciculus  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  the 
muscles  of  the  back  were  immediately  convulsed.  *  These 
facts  were  announced,  so  early  as  1809,  in  a  pamphlet  which 
was  printed  for  distribution  among  his  friends,  but  not  publish- 
ed.    But,  although  according  to  his  own  account  and  that  of 
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his  pupil  Mr  Shaw,  they  were  never  lost  sight  of  from  that  time 
till  the  publication  of  his  first  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  for  1821,  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt, 
whether  they  were  regarded  by  him,  till  very  lately,  vvith  that 
intensity  of  interest  which  they  could  not  have  failed  to  attract, 
had  their  full  scope  and  bearing  been  earlier  apparent.  This 
will  appear,  we  think,  on  simply  comparing  the  anatomical 
views  he  now  takes  of  the  structure  and  distribution  of  the 
nerves  with  the  able  description  of  them  contained  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  work  of  anatoni}^  published  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  in  1816.  However  this  may  be,  we  find  him  again 
assiduously  employed  on  the  subject  early  in  1821,  at  a  period 
considerably  antecedent  to  the  date  of  M.  Magendie's  discover- 
ies on  the  same  topic.  For  Mr  Shaw  proves  by  extracts  from 
his  notes,  that  at  that  time  Mr  Bell  and  he  had  not  only 
satisfied  themselves  of  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments  made  in 
1809,  but  had  likewise  so  far  extended  their  previous  results 
to  the  spinal  marrow  itself,  as  to  ascertain  that  the  muscles 
were  not  convulsed  when  its  posterior  column  was  irritated  in 
tlie  upper  part  of  the  back.  * 

The  train  of  Mr  Bell's  researches  now  led  him  away,  as  we 
shall  presently  find,  to  the  second  subject  of  inquiry,  namely 
the  appropriation  of  a  particular  set  of  nerves  to  all  the  actions 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  respiration.  But  before 
accompanying  him  through  these  curious  researches,  we  must 
leave  him  for  an  instant,  to  ascertain  what  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  his  earlier  discoveries  by  the  more  recent  experiments 
of  other  physiologists. 

It  is  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  so  early  as  1809  Mr  Bell 
was  aware  that  the  anterior  roots  only  of  the  spinal  nerves  were 
distined  for  exciting  voluntary  motion.  Of  course  he  must  have 
inferred,  that  the  posterior  roots  were  destined  for  sensation.  But 
this  was  not  determined  experimentally,  either  at  that  time  or  in 
his  subsequent  researches  with  Mr  Shaw  in  1'821 ;  because,  from 
motives  of  humanity,  as  it  appears,  he  made  his  experiments 
not  during  life,  but  during  the  short  period  after  death,  when 
the  nerves  preserve  their  impressibility  and  the  muscles  their 
contractility,  but  when  no  proof  can  be  procured  with  regard 
to  the  seat  or  conveyance  of  sensation. 

The  experiments  of  Magendic,  of  which  we  gave  a  succinct 
account  in  our  Number  for  January  182-1/,  were  not  published 
till  August  1822;  and  as  they  were  published  only  in  the  form 
of  a  very  short  notice,   it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  had  been 
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but  recently  performed.  The  claims  of  Mr  Bell  to  the  dignity 
of  original  discoverer  are  therefore  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  so 
far  as  regards  Magendie.  At  the  same  time  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  Magendie  is  entitled  to  rank  as  second  discoverer; 
for  it  is  most  improbable,  that  he  had  ever  seen  the  Essay  which 
Mr  Bell  circulated  among  his  private  friends  thirteen  years  be- 
fore, and  he  at  once  admitted  that  gentleman's  claim  to  priority 
of  discovery,  when  the  Essay  alluded  to  was  sent  him  by  Mr 
Shaw.  How  far  he  may  have  been  led  to  make  his  experiments 
by  the  contents  of  Mr  Bell's  late  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  in  which, however,  no  distinct  allusion  is  ever  made 
to  the  researches  of  1809,  we  presume  not  to  judge.  Magendie 
himself  alleges  he  was  led  to  make  them,  merely  because  he 
had  long  had  them  in  contemplation.  Another  claimant  to  this 
discovery  has  likewise  appeared  in  the  person  of  Mr  Herbert 
Mayo,  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  London.  This  gentleman  men- 
lions  in  his  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  that, 
being  aware  of  the  composition  of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve  at  its 
origin  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  having 
ascertained  that  its  twigs  which  pass  through  the  ganglion  of 
Gasserius  are  destined  for  sensation  only,  while  those  which  do 
not  are  intended  for  exciting  muscular  motion,  he  was  led  to 
conjecture  that  the  posterior  and  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  were  similarly  circumstanced ;  and  he  adds  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  experiments  to  determine  the  fact,  when  the  publication 
of  Magendie's  rendered  his  unnecessary.*  As  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  statement  he  lays  claim  only  to  the  merit  of  intending  to 
be  a  discoverer,  it  may  be  passed  without  further  notice.  It 
will  be  seen  by  and  by,  how  far  he  is  entitled  to  claim  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fact  which  led  to  his  conjecture  regarding  the  spi- 
nal nerves,  namely  the  appropriation  of  different  fasciculi  in  the 
fifth  cerebral  nerve  to  the  purposes  of  sensation  and  motion. 

It  was  mentioned  in  our  former  paper  (vol.  xxi.  p.  156),  that 
the  opinion  of  Mr  Bell  and  M.  Magendie  regarding  the  dis- 
tinct functions  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  has  received 
ample  confirmation  from  the  subsequent  experiments  of  M.  Fo- 
dc-ra,  which  our  readers  will  find  detailed  in  the  3d  volume  of 
?v^Iagpndie's  Journal. 

Bellingeri  of  Turin  is,  so  far  as  we  knov/,  the  only  other 
pl)ysiol()gist  of  note  who  has  occupied  himself  with  these  re- 
searches. His  inquiries  are  partly  recorded  in  a  distinct  work, 
pui)lished  in  182^,  f  and  partly  announced  in  a  short  notice  in 
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the  Annali  Universali  de  Mcdicina  for  March  and  July  1824. 
The  results  at  which  he  has  arrived  were  founded  in  the  first 
instance  on  a  minute  anatomical  examination  of  the  spine  and 
spinal  nerves,  and  on  analogies  in  the  physiological  properties  of 
other  nerves,  and  are  represented  in  the  notices  alluded  to  as  hav- 
ing since  been  established  by  experiment.  They  differ  somewhat 
from  those  obtained  by  Bell  and  Magendie.  In  common  with 
some  other  anatomists,  he  represents  the  spinal  marrow  as  con- 
sisting of  six  columns,  two  anterior,  two  lateral,  and  two  pos- 
terior. The  irroove  which  divides  the  anterior  columns  from 
each  other  is  for  the  most  part  distinct  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  cord;  and  that  which  separates  the  posterior  columns 
is  still  more  so  ;  but  the  posterior  lateral,  and  anterior  lateral 
grooves,  especially  the  latter,  are  here  and  there  interrupted. 
There  likewise  exists  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  spinal 
cord  a  good  reason  for  the  foregoing  division  :  The  cortical 
substance,  as  shown  by  a  transverse  section,  is  disposed  in  the 
centre  after  this  form  ) — ( ;  the  points  of  the  figure  being  di- 
rected forwards  and  backwards,  and  approaching  or  even  some- 
times actually  meeting  the  four  lateral  grooves,  while  the  mid- 
dle anterior  groove  approaches,  and  the  posterior  one  meets 
the  transverse  bar.  The  spinal  nerves  take  their  origin  by  two 
distinct  roots,  of  which  the  posterior  alone  form  ganglions. 
Each  root,  however,  consists  of  three  sets  of  filaments :  The 
anterior  are  derived  partly  from  the  anterior  column,  partly 
from  the  lateral  column,  and  partly  from  the  bottom  of  the  an- 
terior-lateral grooves;  and  the  posterior  roots  are  derived  from 
the  posterior  columns,  lateral  columns,  and  posterior-lateral 
grooves.  The  filaments  which  arise  from  the  posterior- lateral 
grooves,  penetrate  to  the  posterior  angles  formed  by  the  cineri- 
lious  substance  of  the  cord,  and  arise  from  it ;  but  a  corres- 
ponding junction  of  the  filaments  of  the  anterior  lateral  grooves 
with  the  anterior  angles  of  the  cincritious  substance  can  be  dis- 
cerned only  in  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions.  Such  being 
his  observations  on  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  spine  and 
the  origin  of  its  nerves,  he  endeavours  next  to  show  upon 
analogical  grounds,  that  the  filaments  which  arise  from  the 
lateral  columns,  and  which  arc  common  to  both  the  posterior 
and  anterior  nervous  roots,  are  destined  to  superintend  the  or- 
ganic or  instinctive  functions;  that  the  filaments  arising  from 
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the  posterior- lateral  grooves  convey  sensible  impressions;  that 
those  which  take  their  origin  in  the  posterior  and  anterior  co- 
lumns convey  the  impressions  that  excite  muscular  contraction ; 
and  that  of  these  latter  the  posterior  and  anterior  are  antago- 
nists to  one  another,  the  filaments  from  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  spine  governing  the  muscles  of  extension,  and  the  fila- 
ments from  the  anterior  columns  c;overning  the  muscles  of 
flexion.  With  regard  to  those  filaments  of  the  anterior  roots 
which  arise  from  the  anterior  lateral  grooves,  as  their  precise 
origin  is  uncertain,  he  forbears  inquiring  at  present  into  their 
destination. 

We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  the  analogical  argu- 
ments  which  the  ingenious  author  has  advanced  in  support  of 
his  opinions,  but  shall  proceed  to  state  the  results  of  his  subse- 
quent experiments.  According  to  a  brief  notice  drawn  up  by 
Omodei  the  editor  of  the  Italian  Annals  of  Medicine,  and  re- 
presented to  be  an  advertisement  of  the  contents  of  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Turin  in  February  and  June 
1824',  Bellingeri  has  found  experimentally,  that  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  determine  the  extension, 
of  the  hind  legs  ;  that  the  anterior  roots  determine  their  flexion  ; 
and  that  the  posterior  roots  alone  preside  over  the  sense  of  touch. 
As  no  account  has  yet  been  published  of  the  experiments  on 
which  these  statements  are  founded,  we  abstain  from  offering 
an  opinion  on  their  validity.  The  physiological  analogies  which 
led  the  author  to  them  are,  to  say  the  least,  of  a  very  vague 
description.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  he  agrees  with  Mr  Bell, 
M.  Magendie  and  M.  Fodera  in  considering  the  posterior  roots 
alone  as  intended  for  conveying  sensible  impressions,  while  he 
differs  from  them  in  assigning  to  these  roots,  as  well  as  to  the 
anterior  ones,  the  power  of  directing  muscular  contraction. 

The  four  phj-siologists  just  named  have  likewise  extended  their 
researches  to  the  spinal  cord  itself;  but  the}'  differ  much  from  one 
another  as  to  the  properties  of  its  several  columns.  Mr  Bell's 
experiments  on  this  subject  are  few  and  not  quite  conclusive. 
In  March  1821,  according  to  the  notes  of  Mr  Shaw,  it  was 
found,  that  in  an  animal  recently  killed,  irritating  the  posterior 
columns  did  not  cause  muscular  contraction.  In  1823  Magen- 
die found  that  no  pain  was  caused  by  irritating  the  surface  of 
the  spinal  cord  between  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  of 
each  side,  but  that  the  muscles  supplied  by  them  were  thrown 
into  violent  contraction  ;  and,  on  the  contrar}',  that  acute  pain 
was  caused  by  irritating  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spine  be- 
tween the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves.  He  does  not  say  whe-: 
ther  or  not  in  the  latter  case  he  found   anv  contraction   to  be 
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caused  in  the  muscles  sapplied  by  these  nerves ;  but  it  is  a  cu- 
rious circumstance,  that  muscular  contraction  does  take  place 
in  parts  which  receive  their  nerves  from  the  cord  lower  dowa 
tlian  the  seat  of  the  irritntion.  The  results  obtained  by  Fo- 
dera  and  Bellinireri  do  not  coincide  altogether  with  those  of 
Mao-endie.  We  need  not  mention  again  the  experiments  of 
Fodcra.  *  We  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  formerly  ex- 
pressed regardinq-  them,  namely,  that  they  are  too  incomplete 
to  support  any  solid  conclusion.  Nay,  the  inquiries  of  Bel- 
lingeri  render  this  opinion  doubly  strong  ;  for  Fodera's  obser- 
vations were  founded  on  the  effects  produced  by  cutting  across 
the  several  columns  of  the  spine, — an  operation  which  cannot 
fail  to  cause  very  complicated  results,  if  the  views  of  the  Ita- 
lian physiologist  are  correct. 

Bellingeri  states  it  to  be  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that 
the  sense  of  touch  resides  only  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
spine,  and  that  the  medullary  matter  alone  is  concerned  in  the 
production  of  muscular  motion.  In  conformity,  too,  with  what  he 
is  represented  to  have  observed  with  regard  to  the  posterior  and 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  he  found  that  "  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  spine  produce  only  the  movements  of  extension, 
while  the  anterior  columns  determine  only  the  movements  of 
flexion  in  the  extremities.  "  f  He  adds,  that  the  posterior  co- 
lumns relax  the  sphincter  of  the  urinary  bladder,  and  constrict 
that  of  the  rectum  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  anterior  co- 
lumns relax  the  sphincter  ani  and  constrict  the  sphincter  of  the 
bladder.  As  to  the  lateral  columns,  they  do  not  serve  for  sen- 
sation, but  preside  over  the  organic  functions,  and  influence 
the  force  of  voluntary  motion.  Thus,  then,  he  agrees  with 
Magendie  in  assigning  only  to  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves 
the  power  of  conveying  sensible  impressions,  but  differs  from 
him  and  all  other  experimenters,  in  distributing  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  s})inal  cord  the  power  of  exciting  motion  under 
stimuli,  and  in  assigning  the  power  of  causing  sensation  to  no 
part  of  that  surface,  but  only  to  the  cortical  matter  in  the  very 
substance  of  the  cord.  These  statements  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that  no  sound  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  experiments 
of  Fodera,  made  by  dividing  halves,  thirds,  or  fourth  parts  of 
the  cord.  They  will  likewise  serve  to  show,  that  in  attemi)ting 
to  determine, — even  by  pricking,  and  tearing,  and  pinching 
the  cord, — what  parts  of  it  preside  over  sensation,  and  what 
other  parts  over  muscular  motion,  greater  precaution  must  be 
observed  than  Magendie  himself  was  aware  of.     And  this  con- 
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sideration  will  go  far  to  account  for  many  of  the  discrepancies 
which,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  reader,  prevail  between  the 
observations  of  the  French  and  of  the  Italian  physiologist ; 
na}',  even  for  that  most  important  of  all,  the  very  different 
seat  assigned  by  them  to  sensation.  It  must  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  Magendie's  experiments  are  essentially  at  variance 
with  those  of  Bellinoeri  reijardinjv  the  seat  of  sensation  beino; 
m  the  cortical  matter;  for  the  former  found  that  a  stilet  miffht 
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be  tlirust  along  the  centre  of  the  cord,  wliere  the  cortical  mat- 
ter abounds,  without  causino-  either  sensation  or  motion.     It  is 
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impossible  even  to  conjecture  a  cause  for  that  discrepancy  in 
their  statements. 

Here,  however,  we  must  again  leave  this  interesting  but 
complicated  subject.  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  arrive  at  a  de- 
cided conclusion  on  any  point,  except  that  the  conveyance  of 
sensible  impressions  depends  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spi- 
nal nerves.  To  this  result  we  are  led  by  the  researches  of  e- 
veiy  physiologist  who  has  hitherto  entered  the  field  of  inves- 
tigation. It  ma}'  be  added,  that  of  late  several  interesiing 
cases  have  been  published  of  spinal  disease  in  the  human  sub- 
ject,— which  strengthen  still  farther  by  their  phenomena  the 
result  now  mentioned,  and  which,  in  our  former  state  of  know- 
ledge respecting  the  ph^'siology  of  the  nervous  system,  would 
have  been  quite  inexplicable.  Of  these,  we  may  notice,  lor 
the  sake  of  illustration,  three  very  striking  examples.  In 
the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  Magendie  notices 
the  case  of  a  man  who  had  lost  the  use  of  his  arms,  but  re- 
tained completely  their  sensibility,  and  in  whose  body  it  was 
found,  that  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  which  form  the  ax- 
illary' plexus,  were  entire,  while  their  anterior  I'oots  were  re- 
duced by  the  loss  of  medullary  matter  almost  to  their  mere 
membranous  covering,  (vol.  xxiii.  432.)  In  the  same  paper, 
another  case  to  the  same  efi^ect  is  mentioned  on  the  authority 
of  Royer  Collard.  This  person  had  lost  the  power  of  motion 
over  the  whole  body,  but  preserved  sensibilit}';  and  on  exa- 
mining the  body  after  death,  Royer  Collard  found  evident  dis- 
ease in  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  (435.)  The 
last  we  shall  notice  is  detailed  with  great  minuteness  and  appa- 
rent fidelity  by  Dr  Koreff^  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Magen- 
die's Journal.  In  this  instance  there  existed  complete  pais}'  of 
both  legs,  and  imperfect  palsy  of  both  arms,  while  the  sensi- 
bility was  everywhere  preternaturally  acute.  "  The  medullary 
matter  of  the  cord  was  singularly  contracted  in  volume,  the 
anterior  part  of  its  upper  half  was  reddish-coloured,  and,  as 
it  were,  macerated,  the  roots  of  the  nerves  inserted  there  were 
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so  wasted  as  to  be  hardly  discernible,  but  the  posterior  roots 
were  unnaturally  Iar<>e,  " 

While  we  notice  these  cases,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  others  have  occurred  which  do  not  appear 
to  be  quite  so  reconcilable  with  the  doctrines  we  have  laid 
down.  W^e  shall  forbear  mentioning  them,  however,  as  they 
are  not  very  satisfactory,  and  as  it  is  very  probable  that  they 
M'ill  ere  long  receive  a  sufficient  explanation,  when  physiolo- 
gists have  made  up  their  minds  on  the  points  which  remain  un- 
decided concerning  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
spine. 

Having  now  given  an  account  of  the  development  which 
Mr  Bell's  views  on  this  subject  have  received  from  the  contem- 
poi'ary  and  subsequent  ex})eriments  of  other  physiologists,  and 
endeavoured  to  settle  how  much  of  them  may  be  adopted  as 
now  resting  on  a  substantial  foundation,  we  should  return  to 
where  we  left  him,  and  follov/  out  the  train  of  his  researches 
regarding  the  nerves  which  govern  the  various  actions  connect- 
ed with  the  function  of  breathing.  But  as  it  is  particularly  de- 
sirable to  put  this  department  of  his  inquiries  in  the  clearest  pos- 
sible light,  we  shall  depart  from  the  order  of  discovery,  and  at- 
tempt to  arrive  at  his  ultimate  doctrines  by  a  route  which  sub- 
sequent observation  and  experiment  has  rendered  the  most  se- 
cure and  the  most  intelligible.  We  shall  proceed,  then,  in  the 
first  instance  to  apply  to  the  nerves  of  the  brain  the  discover- 
ies made  regarding  the  functions  of  the  several  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves. 

The  first  circumstance  which  it  is  proper  to  attend  to  in 
drawing  a  comparison  between  the  spinal  and  cerebral  nerves, 
is  their  relative  origin.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  remem- 
brance at  the  outset,  that,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  modern 
anatomy,  ihe  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  are  in  com- 
munication, through  the  Pons  varolii,  with  the  crura  of  the  ce- 
rebellum, and  the  anterior  columns  are  related  in  like  manner 
to  the  crura  of  the  brain  proper. — Anatomists  are  not  quite 
agreed  as  to  the  precise  origin  of  all  the  cerebral  nerves.  Some, 
liowever,  have  been  accurately  determined  ;  and  in  their  case 
a  very  curious  relation  will  be  found  betwixt  their  origin  and 
the  functions  over  which  they  preside. 

As  we  ascend  from  the  spine  towards  the  head,  we  first 
observe  the  Spinal  Accessory  nerve.  The  best  account  of  its 
origin  is  given  by  Bellingeri,  who  states,  as  the  result  of  a  very 
careful  examination,  that  it  arises  by  numerous  roots  from  the 
]:itcral  cohunns  only  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  column, — 
tliat  it  docs  not  derive  any  twigs  from  \\\q  iwatfrior  roots  of  the 
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cervical  nerves, — that  it  is  often  apparently  united  at  its  origin 
with  these  roots,  but  that  the  apparent  union  is  seldom  any- 
thing more  than   simple  approximation, — and  that,  when  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  first  cervical  nerve  do  send  a  twig  to 
the  accessory  nerve,  this  twig  soon  leaves  it  again,   and  real- 
ly forms  after  all  a  part   of'  the  cervical  nerve.     The   result 
of  this  description  is,   that  the  spinal  accessory  has  no   roots 
corresponding   with    those,  which,    in    the   case   of  the  spinal 
nerves,  convey  sensible  impressions.     Beilingcri's  account  agrees 
very  nearly  with   that  of  Mr   Bell,  p.  201.     The  next  nerve 
that  presents  itself,  as  we  proceed  upwards,  is  the  Ninth,  which 
rises  from  the  lateral  or  anterior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
between   the  corpora    olivaria,   and   pyramidalia ;    it   has    not 
therefore  an  origin  corresponding  with  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves.     The   Eighth  nerve  rises,  according  to  Mr 
Bell,  from  the  lateral  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  but  some- 
times, according  to  Soemmering,  both  the    glosso-pharyngeal 
branch  and  the  par  vagum  derive  some  of  their  roots  from  the 
crura  of  the   cerebellum,   or  from  the  fourth  ventricle.     The 
portio  dura  of  the  Seventh  nerve  rises  from  the  lateral  part  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,   the  portio  mollis  from  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle.  The  Sixth  nerve  rises  from  the  corpora  pyramidulia,  and 
has  no  posterior  roots.     The  Fifth  nerve  rises  chiefly  from  the 
crura  of  the  cerebellum,  where  the}'  unite  with  the  pons  varolii; 
but  a  portion  of  it  plunges  between  ihej^mcs  of  the  pons,  and 
actually  arises  from  the  crura  of  the  brain  proper,  (Bell  38). 
Hence  this  nerve  has  a  double  origin,   like  the  nerves  of  the 
spinal  cord.     The  Fourth  nerve  arises  where  the  crura  cerebri 
are  connected  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  (Bell  38);  and 
the  Third  arises  from  the  crura  of  the  brain   proper.     Conse- 
quently both  of  these  nerves  arise  only  from  the  prolongations 
of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.      The  olfactory 
and  optic  nerves  take  their  origin  from  the  brain,  at  a  distance 
from    its    connexions   with   the  cord ;    and,  together  with  the 
portio  mollis  of  the  seventh,  bear  scarcely  any  relation  to  the 
other   nerves    either   in   origin   or  properties :     They   neither 
convey  those  impressions  which  excite  muscular  motion,  nor 
do  they  possess  the  sensibility  of  the  other  nerves  of  sense.  * 
They  can   convey   only  the  single  impressions  peculiar  to  the 
organ  to  which  they  are  distributed.     It  appears,  then,  from 
this  summary,  that  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  two  only  resemble 
those  of  the  spine,    in   having  a  double  origin   corresponding 
v/ith  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  latter,  namely,  the 
fifth  pair  and  seventh  pair;  that  the  third,  fourth,  sixth,  ninth, 
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and  spinal  accessory  have  but  one  root,  corresponding  with 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerve ;  and  that  some  ambiguity 
hangs  over  the  origin  of  the  eighth  nerve,  while  on  the  whole 
it  resembles  the  spinal  accessory. 

The  second  circumstance  to  be  attended  to,  in  comparing  the 
cerebral  and  spinal  nerves,  is  their  structure.     The  structure  of 
the  spinal  nerves  has  been  frequently  examined  with  great  care. 
The  most  recent  description  is  that  given  by  Bellingeri.     He 
states,  that  the  posterior  loots  are  larger,  but  fewer  in  numlx^r 
than   the  anterior  ones;  that  the  former  have  a  plexiform  tex- 
ture, while  the  filaments  of  the  latter  run  parallel  to  each  other, 
without  unitinjT  together;  and  that  the  ganiinons  of  these  nerves 
are  formed  on   the  posterior  roots,  before  they  unite  with  the 
anterior  ones,  and   do    not  include  the  latter.     When  we  ap- 
ply   this  description    to    the  nerves  of  the    brain,   we    find  a 
striking  relation  to  subsist  betwixt  their  origin  and  their  struc- 
ture.    Thus,  in   the  case  of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve,  which  has 
a  double  origin,  we  remr.rk  that  the  roots  from  the  crura  of  the 
cerebellum  are  larger  than   those  from   the  crura  cerebri,  and 
that  the  former  alone  pass  through  the  Ganglion  Gasserii.     In 
the  next  place,  we  ma}'  remark  of  the  seventh,  that  the  portio 
dura,  which  arises  similarly  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  has  a  dense  texture,  and  does  not  form  a  ganglion.     As 
to  the  portio  mollis,  it  scarcely  bears  any  analogy  to  the  spinal 
nerves,  and  is  properly   not  a  part  of  the  seventh  nerve,  but  a 
nerve  by  itself,  endowed  with  peculiar  properties.     The  spinal 
accessory,  like  the  portio  dura,  has  a  dense  texture,  and  seldom 
forms  a  ganglion  ;  and  if  it  does,  it  is  only,  according  to  Bellin- 
geri, when  the  posterior  root  of  the  first  cervical  nerve  is  temporar 
rily  united  with  it.  The  ninth,  sixth,  fourth  and  third  nerves,  have 
no  ganglion  either,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  are 
dense  in  texture.     The  eighth  resembles  in  its  texture  the  spinal 
accessory,  portio  dura,  and  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves; 
and  according  to  Mr  Bell,  it  has  not  a  ganglion  near  its  origin, 
(h7).     Mr  Mayo,  however,   declares  it  has  a  ganglion  (Anat. 
Comm.  I.  114). 

Thus  it  appears,  that  all  the  nerves  which  arise  from  parts 
corresponding  with  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord  are  similar 
to  eacli  other  in  texture,  and  agree  with  tiie  anterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  roots  in  not  forming  ganglions, — that  ganglions  are 
only  to  be  found  on  such  nerves  as  have  their  origin  also  itj 
parts  of  the  brain  corresponding  with  the  posterior  columns  of 
the  spine.  The  par  vagum  is  the  only  exception  to  this  rule; 
and  it  will  not  be  an  exception  if  it  really  derive  its  roots  in 
part  from  the  Iburtli  ventricle  and  crura  of  the  cerebellum. 
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Let  us  now  pass,  in  the  third  place,  to  the  most  important  of 
the  points  of  comparison,  and  inquire  what  relation  subsists  be- 
tween the  nerves  of  the  head  and  the  several  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  in  their  function.  From  the  preceding  account  of  their 
relation  as  to  origin  and  structure  it  is  natural  to  expect,  that 
some  will  be  nerves  of  motion  only,  while  others  will  be  nerves 
both  of  sensation  and  of  motion  ;  and  it  may  even  be  predicted 
to  which  of  the  nerves  these  properties  will  belonof. 

Ihe  thnd,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  ninth  and  accessory  nerves, 
ought  to  be  nerves  of  motion  only. 

The  third  nerve  is  entirely  distributed  to  muscles,  (namely 
to  the  muscles  of  the  eye)  with  the  exception  of  a  small  twig 
which  assists  in  forming  the  lenticular  ganglion.  Experiment 
has  shown  that  it  does  not  convey  sensil>le  impressions.  Ma- 
gendie  found  this  to  be  the  case.  *  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  he  did 
observe  slight  traces  of  sensibility  to  pain  ;  but  we  shall  presently 
show,  that  this  phenomenon  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  that 
the  nerve  cannot  properly  convey  the  impressions  connected 
with  the  sense  of  touch, — at  least  that  most  of  the  pure  nerves  of 
motion  do  possess  the  properly  of  sensibility  in  a  slight  degree. 
Mr  Mayo,  it  may  be  added,  found  that  the  division  of  this 
nerve  does  not  impair  the  sensibility  of  the  surface  of  the  eye.  f 

The  fourth  nerve  is  distributed  entirely  to  one  muscle,  the 
superior  oblique  of  the  eye,  and  the  sixth  entirely  to  the  abduc- 
tor of  the  eye  ;  but  the  former  interchanges  communicating  twigs 
with  the  sympathetic.  The  use  of  these  communicating  twigs 
is  unknown.  The  experiments  of  Magendie  leave  no  room  to 
doubt,  as  reasoning  had  led  Mr  Bell  to  infer  long  before,  that 
both  of  these  nerves  may  be  pinched,  cut,  or  torn,  without  giv- 
ing rise  to  sensation,  that  the  only  effect  is  convulsion  of  the 
muscles  they  severally  supply. 

The  seventh  nerve  is  liicewise  distributed  entirely  to  muscles, 
namely,  to  the  muscles  of  the  whole  face,  the  superficial  muscles 
of  the  throat,  and  the  muscles  of  the  velum  and  back  part  of 
the  palate.  The  experiments  of  Mr  Bell  and  Mr  Shaw,  which 
have  been  amply  confirmed  by  those  of  Mayo,  Magendie  and 
Fodera,  have  established  that  this  nerve  directs  muscular  mo- 
tion, and  has  but  very  little,  if  any,  power  of  conveying  sensible 
impressions.  All  the  parts  supplied  by  it  are  instantly  para- 
lysed when  it  is  divided,  and  thrown  into  convulsive  contraction 
when  it  is  pricked  or  torn  ;  while  at  the  same  time  their  sensi- 
sibility  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired  by  its  division, 
nor  docs  that  operation  cause  any  pain.  On  this  last  point, 
however,  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  statements.    Mr  Bell 

*  Journal  de  Pliysiol,  iv.  313.  f  Anat,  Comm.  ii.  5, 
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himself  says,  that  no  pain  is  expressed  at  all  when  the  nerve  or 
any  of  its  branches  is  pricked  or  cut.  On  the  other  band,  Mr 
Shaw  seems  to  admit  that  it  has  some  degree  of  sensibility ;  * 
M.  Mayo  says,  that  in  animals  which  are  not  patient  of  pain, 
as  the  dog  or  cat,  its  sensibility  is  distinct,  though  still  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  true  nerves  of  sensation,  f  Fodera  makes 
very  nearly  the  same  remarks;  X  and  Magendie  observes,  that, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  struggles  and  cries  of  the  animal,  the 
nerve  is  very  sensible.  §  Mr  Sliaw  has  pointed  out  one  evident 
cause  for  its  occasional  sensibility,  namely,  the  occasional  addition 
to  it  of  a  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  which,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  is  the  nerve  of  sensation  for  the  face.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  the  branches  of  the  portio  dura  are  also  to  a 
certain  degree  capable  of  conveying  the  sensation  of  pain,  in- 
dependently of  that  circumstance.  Yet  it  must  not  on  that  ac- 
count be  inferred  that  it  conveys  sensible  impressions,  made  on 
the  parts  to  which  it  is  ultimately  distributed.  For  its  division 
does  not  impair  in  the  least  the  sensibility  of  these  parts ;  and 
they  do  not  retain  any  of  their  sensibility  if  the  fifth  nerve  only 
be  divided.  || 

The  next  cerebral  nerve,  which  has  been  fairly  proved  to  be 
a  nerve  of  motion  onlv,  is  the  ninth  or  linijual  nerve.  It  has 
long  been  thought  to  be  merely  the  regulator  of  the  muscular 
contractions  of  the  tongue,  as  it  is  distributed  only  to  the  muscles 
of  that  organ,  and  various  pathological  cases  have  likewise  sup- 
ported that  conclusion.  But  the  fact  has  been  definitively  settled 
by  positive  experiment.  Mr  Mayo  found,  that  when  the  ninth 
nerve  was  irritated  in  an  animal  recently  killed,  the  tongue  was 
convulsed,  and  that  when  the  nerve  of  each  side  was  divided, 
the  tongue  became  motionless;  ^  and  Fodera  has  obtained  pre- 
cisely the  same  results.  ** 

The  spinal  accessory  nerve  is  the  next  we  shall  notice.  This 
nerve  too,  by  reason  of  its  origin  and  structure  should  be  a 
nerve  of  motion  only.  It  is  distributed  chiefly  to  two  muscles 
that  raise  the  shoulders,  the  mastoid  and  the  trapezius, and  besides 
sends  a  branch  to  join  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  When  it  is 
irritated,  the  muscles  are  convulsed ;  when  it  is  divided,  they  be- 
come incapable  of  joining  in  those  involuntary  actions  by  which 
the  shoulders  are  raised  for  the  purpose  of  forcible  inspiration  ; 


•  Med.  Phys.  Journ.  48  350.  f   Anat.  Comm.  ii.  %. 

I  Journ.  de  Physiol,  iii.  206.  §  Journ.  dc  Physiol,  ii.  67. 

II  Tlicre  is  an  experiment  indeed  related  by  Fod6ra,  which  does  not  accord  with 
the  statements  above,  (See  Magendie's  Journal,  iii.  203) ;  but  it  is  liable  to  the 
objection,  that  twij;s  from  ncr%cs  of  sensation  might  have  accompanied  the  twigs  of 
tho  purtio  dura  which  he  operated  on. 

\    Anat.  Couun.  i.  116,  ii.  II,  #»  Journ.  dc  Pliybiol.  iii.  206. 
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but  through  means  of  the  cervical  nerves,  they  still  remain  sus- 
ceptible of  ordinary  voluntary  contraction,  (Bell  213).  Mr 
Mayo  adds,  that  when  irritated,  considerable  pain  is  express- 
ed. *  This  may  depend  either  on  the  properly  already  no- 
ticed under  the  head  of  the  portio  dura,  or  on  the  stimulus 
having  been  applied  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  accessory 
nerve  is  joined  by  twigs  from  the  cervical  neives.  It  is  evi- 
dently difficult  to  determine  whether  it  can  convey  impres- 
sions made  on  the  parts  to  which  it  is  distributed.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  we  are  sure  it  cannot  be  a  nerve  of  the  proper 
sense  of  touch  ;  for,  as  Bellingeri  mentions,  no  part  of  it  is  sent 
to  the  skin,  f 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  some  ambiguity  with  respect  to 
the  origin  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  the  nerve  of  the  par 
vagum.  There  is  also  some  ambiguity  as  to  their  function. 
They  are  certainly  distributed  to  muscles,  namely,  to  the  mus- 
cles at  the  back  of  the  throat,  root  of  the  tongue,  pharynx, 
larynx,  oesophagus,  diaphragm  and  cardiac  end  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  but  they  likewise  send  twigs  to  various  branches  of  the 
sympathetic;  and,  according  to  some  anatomists,  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  supplies  the  jiapillse  at  the  root  of  the  tongue.:}: 
When  they  are  irritated,  the  muscles  the^y  supply  are  con- 
vulsed, with  the  exception,  according  to  Mayo,  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  stomach.  §  When  they  are  divided,  all  the  mus- 
cles which  are  visible  become  evidently  paralyzed,  unless  they 
also  receive  nerves  from  other  quarters ;  and  so  far  us  can  be 
ascertained,  sensation  is  nowhere  destroyed.  At  the  same 
time,  at  least  one  of  these  nerves,  the  par  vagum,  is  acutely 
sensible.  Many  experimenters  have  remarked  this.  We  have 
ourselves  found  it  to  be  so  sensible  in  the  dog  and  cat,  that, 
without  delicate  handling,  it  is  difficult  to  divide  it  or  separate 
it  from  its  connexions  on  account  of  the  struggles  df  the  ani- 
mal. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  the  region  where 
it  is  usually  operated  on,  it  is  by  no  means  a  simple  nerve,  but 
has  received  filaments  from  those  in  its  neighbourhood.  We 
may  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  Mr  Bell  in  particular, 
the  necessity  o\  farther  inquiry  into  the  origin,  distribution 
and  function,  both  of  this  nerve  and  of  llie  glosso-pharyngeal. 


•   Anat,  Coram,  ii,  15.  f  Annali  Un.  di  Med.  31,  l-i-. 

\   On  this  subject  it  may  be  wortli  wiiile  to  quote  the  following  passages  from 

the  Tabulse  Neiirologica;  of  Scarpa.      "  Rami  lingitalcs-latendes. I'rofecto 

certum  est  hos  nervos  in  meml)rana  vestiente  raarginem  posteriorcm  lingua;,  teniiis- 

eimorum  penicillorum  ad  modum  cvanesccre.  -----  Rami  liiigucdcs  projnndi. 

non  possumus  liac  occasionc  sensubus  nostris  fidem  denegare,  cogimurquc  consti- 
tucrc  Profundos  ramos  Glosso-pbaryngei  ad  unumomncs  in  lingu.-f  supcrficie  dcbir 
pcre,  nulla  in  ilincre  vel  minima  tradita  fibriila  cainew  linguce  tcxtura:.  p.  19, 

§  II.  16. 
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The  experiments  which  have  been  made  upon  its  influence 
on  digestion  and  the  chemical  processes  carried  on  in  the  hnu»-s, 
do  not  form  a  sound  objection  to  the  views  taken  by  our  author 
of  its  properties,  as  these  experiments  have  not  been  made  on 
the  simple  par  vagum. 

Of  the  nerves  of  the  head,  the  only  one  remaining  for  con- 
sideration is  the  fifth.  This  nerve  is  the  most  interesting  of 
all  to  the  phvsiolo'^ist.  It  is  onlv  of  late  that  a  correct  know- 
ledge  has  been  obtained  of  its  functions,  and  for  that  know- 
ledge we  are  indebted  in  the  first  instance  entirely  to  Mr  Bell 
and  his  friend  Mr  Shaw.  Their  experiments  have  been  suc- 
cessfully repeated  by  others,  and  indeed  an  attempt  has  been 
made  by  one  person  even  to  assume  the  merit  of  original  dis- 
coverer. That  attempt,  however,  has  failed;  and  ultimatelv 
the  only  consequence  has  been,  that  Mr  Bell's  researches  have 
met  with  the  strongest  confirmation  of  which  they  were  sus- 
ceptible, the  concurrence  and  envy  of  an  eminent  rival.  We 
have  seen,  that  in  its  origin  and  structure  the  fifth  cerebral 
nerve  has  a  close  resemblance  to  the  nerves  of  the  spine;  that 
it  has  a  double  root,  one  corresponding  in  situation  with  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and,  like  them,  forminn-  a 
ganglion  ;  the  other  corresponding  with  their  anterior  roots, 
and  like  these  roots,  joining  the  rest  beyond  the  ganp-lion.  Mr 
Bell  has  explained  this  structure  of  the  fifth  nerve  very  beau- 
tifidly;  but  as  his  critic,  Mr  Mayo,  has  properly  remarked, 
it  had  been  already  laid  down,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  by 
Soemmering.  The  distribution  and  function  of  the  nerve  cor- 
respond exactly  with  what  we  should  infer  them  to  be  from  its. 
origin  and  structure.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr  Mayo  for  an 
interesting  fact,  which  completes  our  knowledge  of  its  distri- 
bution, namely,  that  the  root  from  the  crus  cerebri,  which 
passes  by  the  ganglion  of  Gasserius,  is  entireh^  expended  upon 
muscles,  namely  upon  the  })tery golds,  masseter,  temporal  and 
circuinHexus  palati  muscles,  (ii.  D.)  The  greater  and  ganojion- 
ated  root  is  distributed  to  all  the  parts  of  the  face  supplied  by 
the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  nerve,  and  likewise  to  the  tongue 
and  teeth,  and  globe  of  the  eye.  The  experiments  of  Bell, 
Magendie,  Mayo  and  Fodera,  all  unite  in  showing  that  the 
branches  of  this  root  are  nerves  of  sensation  only,  and  that 
those  of  the  root  arising  from  the  crus  cerebri  are  nerves  of 
motion.  These  experiments  are  so  interesting  and  jirccise, 
that  we  shall  give  a  short  general  abstract  of  them  ;  ami  foi  the 
sake  of  perspicuity,  we  shall  begin  with  those  made  last,  name- 
ly, upon  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  itself. 

Fodera  apjiears  to  have  been  the  first  who  succeeded   in  di- 
viding the  whole  fifth  nerve  before  it  cniergeb  from   the  crani- 
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\\m.     The  subject  of  experiment  was  a  rabbit ;  and   he   found, 
that  the  whole  lower  jaw,  the  tongue,  palate  and   cheek,  the 
inside  and  outside  of  the  nose,  and  the  eye-lids,  were  rendered 
insensible.  *     The  experiment  was  repeated  with  greater   care 
by  Magendie,  by  dividing  both  nerves;  and  he  found  that  the 
ball  of  the  eye  was  likewise  insensible,  and  that  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  jaw  were  paralyzed.     Mr  Bell  and  Mr  Shaw  noticed 
that,  wlien  the  origin  of  the  fifth  was  irritated   in  an   animal 
newly  killed,  the  jaw  snapped  with  great  violence.!     In  farther 
illustration  of  these  facts,   Magendie  relates,  on  the  authority 
of  Serres,  a  very  interesting  case  in  the  human  subject,  in 
which  there  was  complete  disorganization  of  the  whole  gan- 
glionated  roots  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  in  which   sensation  was 
entirely  lost  over  all  the  parts  it  supplies,  while  the  motions  of 
the  lower  jaw  were  unaffected.  % — A  great  number  of  experi- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  several  branches  of  this  nerve. 
When  the  frontal  division  of  its  ophthalmic  branch  was  divid- 
ed in  a  man  for  tic  douloureux,   Mr  Bell   remarked,  that  sen- 
sation was  lost  in  the  parts  it  supplies,  but  not  motion,  (ii.  8.); 
which  result  is  confirmed  by  an  experiment  of  Mr   Mayo  on 
the  ass.  §     When  the  proper  ophthalmic  branch  is  irritated  in 
an  animal  newly  killed,  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  as   Mr  Bell 
found,  are  not  thrown  into  contraction,  (p.  346.)  j  but  when  it 
is   divided  (in  common  with   other  branches  of  the   fifth)  the 
eyeball  and  eyelids  lose  their  sensibility  so  entirely,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Magendie,  they  are  not  affected  even  by  strong  am- 
monia;'while  at  the   same  time  their  motions  continue  unin- 
sured. II     W'ith  regard  to  the  superior  maxillary  branch,   Mr 
Bell  found,  that,  when  it  is  pricked  in  a  living  animal,  great 
pain  is  expressed,  and  when  divided  the  upper  lip  loses  its  sen- 
sibility; but  no  muscular  contraction  is  caused  in  the  former 
instance,  and  no  paralysis  in  the  latter;  while  these  effects  on 
the  muscles  follow  corresponding  injuries  done  to  the  branches 
derived  from  the  portio  dura.  (pp.  105,  106.)    His  experiments 
have  been  repeated  with  the  same  results  by  Magendie.  If     Ef- 
fects of  the  like  kind  take  place,  when  the  infra -orbitary  di- 
visions of  this  branch  are  divided  in  the  ass  (Bell,  117);  but 
a  curious  fact  mentioned  by  Mr  Shaw,  which  we  shall  ex- 
plain presently,  was  also  remarked  when  both  infra-orbitaries 
were  divided ;  namely,  that  the  upper  lip  was  not  used  in  pick- 

*  Journ.  de  Physiol.  III.  207.         f  Ibid.  IV.  181,  17a  \  Ibid.  IV.  303. 

§  Aiiat.  Comm.  I.  110. 

I  Jourii.  de  Physiol.  IV.  303.  In  a  previous  set  of  experiments,  Majjendie 
tlioii{Tlit  tlie  motions  of  the  eye  were  aft'ectcd.  Ibid.  177;  but  this  afterwardii 
pit)vt(l  to  he  an  error. 

\  Amu  de  Chim.  cl  dc  Phys.  XXUl.  •iHl. 
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ing  up  its  food.  **  This  might  lead  a  careless  observer  to  con- 
clude that  the  infra-orbitary  nerves  are  nerves  of  motion  as  well 
as  of  sensation.  Corresponding  effects  follow  the  division  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth.  In  one  of  Fodcra's 
experiments  on  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  within  the  skull,  he  ob- 
served that  the  lower  jaw  and  tongue  alone  retained  their  sensi- 
bility ;  and  the  cause  was  rendered  evident  by  dissection  after 
death ;  for  the  whole  nerve  had  been  divided  except  the  inferior 
maxillary.  *  But  the  most  striking  phenomena  are  produced, 
when  both  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  nerves  are  divid- 
ed. Both  lips  become  quite  insensible ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  animal  loses  the  power  of  gathering  its  food  with  them.  It 
has  been  already  remarked,  that  this  power  is  taken  from  the 
upper  lip  by  the  division  of  the  superior  maxillary ;  the  ass, 
when  so  circumstanced,  gobbles  up  its  oats  with  the  lower  lip, 
teeth  and  tongue,  f  When  the  inferior  maxillaries  are  also  di- 
vided, Mr  Mayo  remarked,  that  this  operation  is  performed 
with  the  tongue  and  teeth  only.  |  It  must  not,  however,  be 
inferred  on  that  account,  that  the  fifth  nerve  presides  over  the 
motion  of  the  lips.  For  both  the  last  mentioned  gentleman, 
and  Messrs  Bell  and  Shaw  before  him  have  remarked,  that  the 
movements  of  the  lips  are  called  forth  on  other  occasions,  and 
that  their  muscles  are  thrown  into  convulsions  or  paralyzed,  not 
when  the  fifth,  but  when  the  seventh  nerve  is  pricked  or  divid- 
ed. The  cause  of  their  remaining:  motionless  durin<j  the  act  of 
feeding  appears  to  be,  that,  as  they  are  insensible  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  food,  the  corresponding  muscular  actions,  which 
are  instinctive  or  at  least  habitual,  and  depend  on  the  previous 
stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  sense,  are  not  excited.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  fact  to  determine  whether  or  not  time  and  practice 
■would  restore  these  muscular  actions. — Many  experiments  have 
likewise  been  made  on  the  minuter  subdivisions  of  the  three 
great  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve.  But  as  they  all  tend  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  those  already  mentioned,  we  shall  omit  the  greater 
part  of  them,  and  give  only  a  short  account  of  such  as  have  been 
performed  on  the  gustatory  nerve,  the  most  important  division  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  branch.  The  gustatory  nerves,  according 
to  Mr  Mayo,  are  exceedingly  sensible ;  but  irritating  them  causes 
no  motion  in  the  tongue.  When  divided,  the  tongue  retains  its 
movements,  but  the  sensibility  of  its  surface  is  lost.  §  Fodera  re- 
peated these  experimcntssubscquently,and  obtained  the  very  same 
results,  with  the  additional  observation,  that  the  sense  of  taste 
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is  altogether  destroyed;  for  strong  bitters  caused  neither  dis- 
sust  nor  salivation.  *  Majjendie  likewise  observed  with  Mayo, 
that  the  tongue  loses  sensibility  and  retains  its  movements,  when 
the  trunk  ot"  the  fifth  nerve  is  divided  ;  but  he  differs  from  Fo- 
dera  in  finding  that  the  sense  of  taste  is  lost  only  on  the  tip, 
while  it  remains  uninjured  on  the  centre  and  base,  f  This  dis- 
crepancy is  easily  explained,  however,  by  reference  to  some  re- 
cent ingenious  researches  of  Chevreul  into  the  physiology  of 
the  sense  of  taste,  of  which  an  abstract  will  be  found  in  our 
Medical  Intelligence  of  the  present  quarter.  +  In  the  present 
place  we  need  merely  remark  that,  according  to  these  re- 
searches, tastes  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  are  of 
three  kinds,  impressions  on  the  nerves  of  touch,  impressions 
on  the  proper  nerves  of  taste,  and  impressions  on  the  nerves 
of  smell.  It  is  thence  easy  to  conceive  how  the  gustatory 
nerves  may  be  divided,  and  yet  certain  tastes  appear  to  re- 
main. 

The  amount  of  the  preceding  investigation  into  the  proper- 
ties of  the  fifth  nerve,  therefore,  is,  that  as  it  bears  a  close  a- 
nalogy  to  the  spinal  nerves  in  origin  and  structure,  so  it  re- 
sembles them  in  consisting  of  two  divisions,  one  of  which, 
corresponding  to  the  anterior  spinal  roots,  is  a  nerve  of  motion 
only,  while  the  other,  corresponding  to  the  posterior  spinal 
roots,  is  purely  a  nerve  of  sensation.  In  adducing  evidence  to 
this  effect,  v/e  have  been  led,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  to 
bring  most  prominently  into  view  researches  made  subsequent- 
ly to  those  of  Mr  Bell.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  he  alone  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  the  discovery;  and  we 
should  add,  that  his  own  work  perhaps  contains  evidence  e- 
nough  to  prove  the  fii.ct  in  question.  In  short  subsequent  phy- 
siologists have  merely  simplified  or  perfected  his  experiments, 
and  added  others  obviously  suggested  b}'  them. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  this  nerve,  we  must  add  a  few 
remarks  on  certain  opinions  advanced  by  Magendie,  which  as- 
si<in  to  it  an  iuiluence  far  more  extensive  than  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned,  and  far  more  extensive  and  diversified  than  any  o- 
ther  nerve  possesses,  or  than  an}'  other  physiologist  had  ever 
dreamed  of  ascribing  to  it.  According  to  certain  experiments 
detailetl  in  his  Journal  for  April  1821-,  with  a  great  deal  of  ap- 
parent caution  and  would-be  matter-of-fact  simplicity,  he  has 
found  that  the  olfactory  nerve  is  not  the  nerve  of  smell,  nor 
the  optic  nerve  of  sigiit,  nor  the  acoustic  nerve  of  hearing,  but 
that  the  fifth  nerve  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  all   these 
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senses ;  and  althougli  in  a  paper  published  in  the  next  quarter, 
after  announcing  that  his  subsequent  researches  oblige  him   to 
change  very  few  of  his  previous  conclusions,  he  appears  to  ad- 
mit so  far  the  propriety  of  a  change,  as  to  grant  the  necessity 
of  the  optic  nerve  to   the  sense  of  sigiit,    still   the  opinions 
which  he  retains  as  to  the  functions  both  of  that  nerve,   and  of 
the  acoustics  and  olfactories,  are  calculated   to  overturn  many 
of  our  most  ancient  and  best  established   doctrines   ref>'ardin<r 
them.     Tlie  inferences  he  draws  from  his  observations  are  so 
absurd,  that  if  they  came  from  a  less  eminent  physiologist  we 
should  feel  disposed  to   pass   them   over  in   silence.     As  the 
case  stands,  they  deserve  some  notice ;  but  it  shall  be  very 
short.     We  shall  say  nothing  of  those  parts  of  his  inquiries 
which  relate  to  the  optic  and  acoustic  nerves,  and  the  relative 
branches  of  the  fiftii;  the  eagerness  to  publish,  and  dread  of 
anticipation   which  are  at  present  the  ruling  demons  of  most 
French  physiologists,  has  led  him  to  give   them  to  the  world 
in  such  an  unformed  state,  that  no  impartial  man  can  found  an 
intelligible  conclusion  upon  them.     As  to  his  observations  on 
the   olfactory  nerves,  and  the  nasal  branches  of  the  fifth,  all 
we  need  say  is,  that  the  discoveries  of  Mr  Bell  respecting  the 
function  of  the  fifth  nerve  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  is   the 
organ  of  touch  and  its  collateral  sensations  for  the  internal  cavity 
of  the  nose, — that  these  sensations  must  be  sometimes  confound- 
ed with  smells,  properly  so  called,  as  Magendie  has  evidently 
done,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  care  to  avoid  the   error, — 
that  some  other  sensations,  compounded  of  smell  and  touch, 
will  certainly  be  modified  by  the  destruction  of  the  fifth  nerves 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  olfactory  nerves   on   the  other, — 
but  that  Man;endie  has  not  advanced  a  single  fact  to  show,  that 
the  proper  sense  of  smell  is  retained  when   the  olfactories  are 
alone  divided,  or  lost  when  they  alone  are  left  entire. 

In  stating  the  physiological  discoveries  of  Mr  Bell,  and  his 
rivals  and  coadjutors,  we  have  hitherto  confined  our  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  matters  of  fact.  We  have  now  to  con- 
clude this  analysis  with  some^  account  of  tlie  leading  object  of 
Mr  Bell's  work,  namely,  his  theory  regarding  the  combined 
acts  of  I'espiration,  and  the  arrangement  of  nerves  by  which 
these  combinations  are  effected. 

According  to  the  theory  in  cjuestion,  the  various  acts  of  re- 
spiration, including  both  those  in  which  respiration  is  actually 
called  forth,  and  those  immediately  connected  with  it,  are  go- 
verned by  a  set  of  nerves  distinct  from  those  of  true  voluntary 
motion,  and  resembling  each  other  in  origin,  distribution  and 
properties.    The  actions  which,  under  Mr  Bell's  views,  may  be 
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accounted  respiratory  actions,  are  breathing  in  its  various  con- 
ditions from   natural  to  laborious  breathing,    sighing,  crying, 
laughing,  smelling,  sneezing,  coughing,  yawning,  speaking,  sing- 
jnff,   swallowing,    vomiting,   and   the   various  muscular  actions 
produced  by  the  expression  of  the  passions.    These  are  all  very 
complicated   actions.     Even   in   natural   breathing,   the  diaph- 
rao-m,  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  some  others  which  have  not 
yet  been  very  satisfactorily  determined  by  physiologists  ope- 
rate simultaneously ;    when  the  breathing  becomes   laborious, 
the  greater  muscles  of  the  ribs,   those  of  the  shoulders  and 
throat,  and  likewise  those  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  are  made 
to  participate  ;  and  in  some  of  the   collateral  actions,  such  as 
sneezing  for  example,  the  muscles  of  the  eyelids,  eyebrows,  and 
whole  face,  as  well  as  those  of  the  abdomen,  are  powerfully  ex- 
cited.    In  order  to  unite  all  these  parts  in  harmony  together, 
Mr  Bell  conceives  that  they  are  supplied  with   certain  nerves 
having  a  common  origin,   and   differing  in  structure,   mode  of 
distribution,  and  properties,  from  those  which  govern  the  volun- 
tary contraction   of  the  muscles.     The  place  from  which  they 
arise  is  the  lateral  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  while  the  nerves 
of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion   rise  from  the  posterior  and 
anterior  columns,  or  from  both  together.     They  are  dense  in 
texture,  and  are  composed   of  very  minute  filaments.     Their 
distribution   is   only  to  such   muscles  as  are  concerned  in  the 
subsidiary  acts  of  respiration  ;  they  often  run  longitudinally  to 
the  body,   which  is  never  the  case  with  the  other  nerves.     The 
chief  peculiarities  in   their  properties  are,  that  they  are  very 
little,   if  at  all,   susceptible  of  those  impressions  which  excite 
sensation,   but  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  those  which  excite 
muscular  contraction ;  and  that  they  retain  their  impressibility 
lono-er  after  death  than  other  nerves.     On  account  of  their  sup- 
posed   purpose,    they  are  called    by    our   author    Respiratory 
Nerves,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Motor  and  Sensitive  Nerves. 
They  are  the  Fourth  nerve  of  the  Head,   the  Portio  Dura  of 
the  seventh,  the  Par  Vagum,   the  Glosso-pharyngeal,  the  Spi- 
nal accessory,  and  the  Phrenic  nerve;  to  which   Mr  Bell  adds, 
though  not  upon  what  he  conceives  to  be  perfect  evidence,  the 
External  Thoracic,  which  proceeds  from  the  fourth  and  filth 
cervicals,   and   is  distributed  to   the   scrratus   magmis  muscle. 
The  names  assigned  to  these  nerves,  according  to  the  new  sys- 
tem, are  the  following — the  Respiratory  nerve  of  the  Eye  (fourth 
of  the  head),  the  Respiratory  nerve  of  the  face  (Portio  dura), 
the  Par  Vagum  (whose  name  has  been  unaccountably  retained), 
the  Superior  Respiratory  nerve  of  the  trunk  (Spinal  Accessory), 
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the  Internal   Respiratory  (Phrenic),  and  the  Inferior  Respira- 
tory nerve  of  the  trunk,  (nerve  of  the  Serratus). 

The  proofs  of  the  vaHdity  of  these  views  of  the  natnral  system 
of  the  nerves  are  drawn,  first,  from  anatomical  orif^in,  structure 
and  distribution ;  secondly,  from  observation  of  the  effects  of 
injuries  produced  in  man  by  disease,  and  in  brutes  by  direct 
experiment;  and  thirdly,  from  comparative  anatomy,  that  is  from 
the  presence  and  absence  of  respiratory  nerves  or  branches  of 
them,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  respiratory  or- 
gans, whether  essential  or  subsidiary. 

1.  Our  examination  of  his  theory  has  already  embraced  a 
succinct  account  of  the  proofs  derived  from  origin  and  anato- 
mical structure  and  distribution.  The  similarity  of  their  orii^in 
is  certainly  striking.  Exclusive  of  the  phrenic  nerve  and  that 
of  the  serratus  magnus,  they  arise  by  simple  roots,  in  a  line 
from  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  origin  of  the 
two  remaining  nerves  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined; 
but  we  may  infer  from  the  researches  of  Bellingeri,  that  they 
too  may  possibly  arise  from  the  same  quarter,  althougii  tlieir 
roots  are  apparently  connected  with  the  whole  substance  of  the 
cervicals.  Mr  Bell  even  asks  the  question,  whether  respiratory 
roots  may  not  exist  for  the  whole  spinal  nerves  ;  and  here  too  his 
conjecture  may  be  borne  out  by  the  dissections  of  Bellingeri. 
The  distribution  of  these  nerves  only  to  such  muscles  as  are 
concerned  in  the  essential  and  subsidiary  acts  of  respiration,  is 
another  very  striking  feature  in  their  anatomical  character. 
But  it  is  not  altogether  without  exception,  as  we  have  formerly 
noticed  under  the  head  of  the  eighth  nerve. 

2.  The  proofs  derived  from  the  observation  of  the  effects  of 
disease  and  the  phenomena  of  experiments,  are  of  course  by 
far  the  most  convincing,  if  they  are  deduced  with  proper  caution 
from  well  ascertained  facts.  We  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
place  this  part  of  the  subject  in  as  strong  a  point  of  view  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  first  of  the  respiratory  nerves  which  Mr  Bell  made  the 
subject  of  minute  investigation,  was  that  of  the  face,  or  the  por- 
tio  dura  of  the  seventh  cerebral  nerve.  He  found  by  frequent 
experiment,  that,  when  this  nerve  was  divided  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals on  one  side,  they  lost  completely  all  power  of  expression  on 
that  side;  the  dog  could  not  snarl,  the  monkey  could  not  uiake 
wry  faces,  and  the  ass  could  not  curl  the  nose  with  the  expres- 
sion of  sneezing,  when  the  nostrils  were  irritated.  If  the  breath- 
ing was  rendered  laborious  by  any  means,  the  movements  of  the 
nostrils  and  lips  which  accompany  that  state,  were  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  side  of  which  the  nerve  was  sound  ;  and  if  the  ani- 
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Kial  was  bled  to  death,  thope  convulsive  motions  of  the  face 
which  invariably  precede  dissolution  and  accompany  the  con- 
vulsive contractions  of  the  regukr  muscles  of  respiration,  were 
likewise  confined  to  the  sound  i^ide.  When  the  nerve  was  di* 
vided  on  both  sides,  all  these  movements,  both  of  expression 
and  of  convulsive  breathing  were  totally  lost ;  and  farther,  the 
lips  ceased  to  be  employed  in  gathering  lood,  and  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  no  longer  closed  the  eyelids.  This  last  fact  is  one 
of  much  importance  in  operative  surgery;  for,  as  the  loss  of 
contractility  in  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  causes  great  liability 
to  inflamniation  of  the  eye,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  wounding, 
in  operations  on  the  face,  the  twigs  of  the  portio  dura  which 
supply  that  muscle. 

The  facts  established  by  Mr  Bell  regarding  the  very  different 
functions  fulfilled  by  the  portio  dura  and  fiftii  nerve,  will  serve 
to  explain  many  singular  symptoms  of  partial  palsy  of  the  face. 
Tliey  show  how  sometimes  the  sensation  alone,  and  sometimes 
only  the  movements  of  one  side  of  the  face  may  be  lost;  how 
certain  trifling  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  may  be  lost, 
while  the  rest  continue;  how  the  sensation  of  a  small  part  of  the 
face  may  be  lost,  while  that  of  the  rest  and  all  the  muscular  ac- 
tions conti)nie;  how  the  muscular  motions  of  the  face  may  be  lost, 
and  the  action  of  mastication  remain  unimpaired;  how  the  face 
may  be  completely  palsied  on  one  side,  without  indicating  the 
slightest  danger  to  lile.  Accordingly,  Mr  Bell  has  brought 
forward  several  very  interesting  cases,  which  admit  of  most  sin- 
gular elucidation  from  his  discoveries,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  confirm  in  the  clearest  manner  their  accuracy.  We  re- 
gret our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  transfer  any  of  these  to  our 
pages;  and  must  rest  satisfied  with  rousing  the  reader's  curi- 
osity by  the  following  short  notice. 

*'  A  man  had  the  trunk  of  the  respiratory  nerve  of  the  face  injur- 
ed by  a  suppuration  which  took  place  anterior  to  the  ear,  and  through 
which  the  nerve  passed  in  its  course  to  the  face.  It  was  observed, 
tliat  in  smiling  and  laughing,  his  mouth  was  drawn  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner  to  the  opposite  side.  The  attempt  to  whistle  was  at- 
tended with  a  ludicrous  distortion  of  the  lips  ;  ulien  he  took  snufF 
and  sneezed,  the  side  where  the  suppuration  had  affected  the  nerve 
reniained  placid,  while  the  opposite  side  exhibited  the  usual  distor- 
tion.''     p.  114'. 

The  next  nerve  which  Mr  Bell  seems  to  have  succeeded  in 
associating  w'th  the  respiratory  actions,  upon  fair  experimental 
evidence,  is  the  spiiyal  accessor}',  or  his  superior  respiratory 
nerve  of  the  fiunk.  This  nerve  supplies  the  sterno-cleido- mas- 
toid and  the  trapezius  muscle,  whose  action  is  to  raise  the  shoul- 
ders and  chest,   and   to   bring  together  and  fix  the  scapulse. 
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These  actions  are  called  forth  involuntarily  to  assist  in  laborious 
respiration,  but  they  may  likewise  be  excited  voluntarily  for  o- 
ther  purposes.     On  these  accounts,  according  to  the  views  of 
Mr  Bell,   the  two  muscles  have  two  different  kinds  of  nerves, 
the   ordinary   nerves  of  voluntary  motion,    and   a  respiratory 
nerve.      Accordingly,   if  the  spinal  accessory  be  exposed   on 
each  side  of  an  ass, — in  which  it  is  distributed  to  ihe  trapezius 
and  to  two  muscles  similar  in  function,  and  analogous  though 
not  quite  similar  in  position  to  the  mastoid  in  man, — and  la- 
borious breathing  be  induced,  the  muscles  it  supplies  act  power- 
fully with  the  other  muscles  of  respiration;  but  if  it  be  divided, 
they  cease  to  act  on  that  occasion,  though  they  still  act  as  volun- 
tary muscles,  (p.  214.)     The  counter  part  of  this  experiment 
occurred   in   the  case  of  a  person  affected  with  perfect  hemi- 
plegia.    He  could  not  raise  the  shoulder  by  an  exertion  of  the 
will ;  when  told  to  do  so,  he  succeeded   only  by  bending  the 
spine  to  the  opposite  side.     But  when  he  was  told  to  inspire 
forcibly,  "  both  shoulders  were  elevated  at  the  same  time  that 
both  the  nostrils  were  in   motion,  "  (212.)     This  fact  is  a  very 
striking  one,  because,  the  palsy  affecting  the  face,  the  cause  must 
have  been  in  the  head ;  yet  the  injury  thence  communicated  to 
the  spinal  cord  must  have  affected  its  anterior  and  not  its  lateral 
columns. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  any  detail  regarding  the  phrenic 
nerve,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  a  nerve  of  respiration 
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Upon  the  external  thoracic,  or  inferior  respiratory  nerve  oi 

the  trunk,  Mr  Bell  has  not  made  any  experiments;  and  he  has 
collected  but  one  observation.  In  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  in  which  the  whole  body  un- 
der the  seat  of  the  injury  was  powerless,  Mr  Bell  remarked, 
that  the  serratus  magnus  was  called  into  action  with  every  ex- 
traordinary effort  of  the  breathing,  but  not  by  any  efforts  at  vo- 
luntary motion,  (p.  22S.) 

These  four,  with  the  intercostal  nerves,  constitute  the  nerves 
of  the  simple  respiratory  actions.  Their  respective  influence  is 
very  distinctly  shown  by  first  dividing  the  phrenic,  then  the 
spinal  cord  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  and  finally  the  medulla 
oblongata.  In  the  first  instance,  the  movements  of  the  chest 
become  more  expanded,  but  without  the  subsidiiry  muscles  be- 
iufj  called  into  action,  unless  when  the  breathing  is  rendered 
forcible.  Next,  the  chest  remains  immoveable,  but  the  muscles 
of  the  face  and  neck  are  violently  convulsed  in  inefi'ectual  en- 
deavours to  maintain  respiration.  Lastly,  the  nostrils  and  lips 
alone  exhibit  these  plienonicna. 
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The  glosso-pharyngeal  and  par  vagnm  superintend  both  the 
simple  and  the  collateral  respiratory  actions.  Of"  the  latter, 
the  most  obvious  are,  speaking,  singing,  swallowing,  vomiting, 
coughing,  and  the  like.  In  all  these  actions,  the  office  of  the 
eighth  nerve  should  be  to  unite  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  wind- 
pipe, and  gullet  with  the  other  muscles  of  respiration  ;  and  that 
such  is  really  their  office  has  been  amply  proved,  at  least  with 
regard  to  some  of  their  branches,  by  frequent  experiments  on 
the  lower  animals.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  some  ambi- 
guity prevails,  as  to  the  origin  and  properties  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  par  vagum  branches  of  the  eighth  nerve, — that 
not  only  their  origin,  but  likewise  their  distribution,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  irritants  applied  to  them,  would  tend  to  confer  upon 
them  other  functions.  It  may  now  be  added,  that  our  author 
has  not  advanced  any  evidence  to  prove  that  they  are  not,  in 
part  at  least,  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion  for  the  muscles  of 
the  throat,  larynx,  and  gullet.  In  many  respects,  therefore,  the 
physiology  of  the  eighth  nerve  is  incomplete,  and  requires  far- 
ther elucidation,  before  it  can  be  fairly  arranged  with  the  other 
respiratory  nerves. 

Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory,  and  certainly  the  most  compli- 
cated department  of  Mr  Bell's  inquiries,  is  that  relative  to  the 
share  of  the  fourth  nerve  in  the  subsidiary  actions  of  respira- 
tion. We  regret  that  our  limits  compel  us  to  be  content  with 
a  very  short  account  of  it;  and  in  particular,  that  we  must  omit 
altogether  several  novel  and  ingenious  speculations,  which  he 
has  intermingled  u})on  various  extraneous  subjects  connected 
with  the  physiology  of  the  eye.  The  superior  oblique  muscle, 
on  which  the  fourth  nerve  is  entirely  expended,  rolls  the  eye 
downwards  and  outwards ;  the  inferior  oblique  rolls  it  upwards 
and  inwards.  But  the  recti  muscles  are  of  themselves  sufficient 
for  executing  these  movements  ;  and  our  author  therefore  con- 
cludes, that\vhile  the  recti  muscles  are  intended  for  the  volun- 
tary movements,  the  oblique  muscles  are  intended  for  involun- 
tary motion.  This  involuntary  motion  is  a  turning  ot  tliC  eye 
upwards  and  inwards ;  which  takes  place,  in  the  first  place, 
durino-  sleep;  secondly,  when  the  eyelids  close,  to  protect  the 
eye  from  external  violence,  and  from  the  internal  impulse  given 
to  it  during  the  act  of  sneezing ;  thirdly,  in  fainting,  in  exces- 
sive debility  from  various  causes,  and  during  the  convulsive  res- 
piration which  precedes  death  ;  and,  fourthly,  in  the  expression 
of  various  passions  of  the  mini! ;  in  all  of  which  actions  it  is 
more  or  less  directly  associated  with  the  essential  and  subsidiary 
muscles  of  respiration.  The  principal  difficulties  the  author 
Las  to  encounter  in  thus  arranging  the  fourth  with  the  respira- 
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tory  nerves  are,  that  it  arises  from  a  situation  in  the  brain,  to 
which  the  lateral,  or  respiratory  columns  of  the  spine,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  do  not  extend, —  that  he  makes  the  in- 
ferior oblique  an  involuntary  muscle,  as  well  as  the  superior  ob- 
lique, although  it  is  supplied  with  a  nerve  belonging  not  to  the 
respiratory,  but  to  the  motor  system, — and  that  lie  is  oblio-ed 
to  assume  that  the  fourth  nerve  does  not  make  its  muscle  con- 
tract simultaneously  with  the  other  respiratory  muscles,  but 
makes  it  fall  into  a  state  of  relaxation,  v.hile  all  the  rest  con- 
tract. The  last  difficulty  he  has  endeavoured  to  obviate  by  ana- 
logical focts,  but  he  has  barely  touched  upon  the  second,  and 
has  not  alluded  to  the  first  at  all. 

3.  The  last  source  from  which  Mr  Bell  has  drawn  evidence 
of  the  validity  of  his  new  system  of  the  nerves  is  comparative 
anatomy.  This  science  furnishes  an  ample  field  of  research, 
from  which  he  has  derived  many  hiteresting  facts  and  analo- 
gies. The  essence  of  this  part  of  his  inquiry  is,  that  whenever 
certain  muscles,  which  in  some  animals  form  a  part  of  the  re- 
spiratory muscular  system,  are  wanting  in  others,  or,  though 
present,  are  not  called  into  action  during  any  of  the  respiratory 
acts,  then  the  corresponding  nerve,  derived  in  the  former  ani- 
mals from  one  or  other  of  the  respiratory  nerves,  is  wantino-  in 
the  latter. 

Thus,  the  par  vagum  does  not  exist,  "  but  where  there  are 
heart  and  lungs  to  associate  with  a  muscular  apparatus  and  res- 
piration. "     Thus,  too,  the  proportion  of  the  portio  dura  to  the 
fifth  nerve  is  greater  in  man  than  in  other  animals,  because  its 
office  as  a  respiratory  nerve   is   comparatively  more  extensive; 
and,  among  difierent  animals,  its  proportion   and  intricacy  of 
distribution  bear  a  steady  ratio  to  the  extent  of  its  respiratory 
office  in  each.     It  is  greater  and   more  minutely  subdivided  in 
the  monkey  than  in  any  other  animal ;  in  the  lion,  dog,  and  cat, 
than  in  the  horse,  ass,  and  cow  ;  in  the  horse,  than  in  the  sheep 
or  deer ;  and  in  the  camel,  than  in  the  horse.     Accordingly,  in 
tiie  sheep,  deer,  and  cow,  we  remark  that  the  lips,  nostrils,  and 
cheeks  are  associated  only  with  the   simplest  respiratory  acts, 
while  in  the  horse  and  camel  they  are  organs  of  expression ; 
and  their  office  as  organs  of  expression  becomes  more  mark- 
ed, and  more  extensive,  as  we  advance  through  the  cat,  dcT, 
and  lion  to  the  monkey.     Farther,   the  order  of  the  muscular 
system  in  fishes  with  respect  to  respiration  requires  no  phre- 
nic, spinal  accessory,  or  external  thoracic  nerve ;  and  in  con- 
formity   with    this    order,    none   of  these   nerves    exists.      In 
birds,  the  spinal  accessory  and  phrenic  nerve  are  wanting,  be- 
cause there  is  no  muscle  corresponding  in  office  with  the  mas- 
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told  or  tliapbragm.  In  the  camel,  there  is  no  muscle  corre- 
sponding in  office  to  the  mastoid.  Many  of  its  actions,  indeed, 
are  executed  by  a  set  of  short  muscles  along  the  side  of  the 
neck,  attached  to  the  vertebrae.  But  its  respiratory  actions 
cannot  be  executed  by  these  or  any  other  muscle;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  spinal  accessory  is  wanting.  Differences  of  the  same 
nature  may  be  observed  among  birds.  The  duck  has  very  little 
power  of  expressing  rage  ;  and  its  portio  dura  is  not  larger  than 
a  cambric  thread,  and  passes  only  to  the  skin  under  the  jaw. 
But  the  cock  expresses  the  passion  of  rage  with  considerable 
force  ;  and  here  the  portio  dura  is  much  larger,  and  is  profusely 
distributed  among  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  We  may  likewise 
take  notice  of  another  curious  illustration  of  his  views,  in  a  cri- 
ticism by  Mr  Shaw  of  Cuvier's  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
elephant.  Cuvier  states,  that  the  trunk  of  the  elephant  is  sup- 
plied only  by  branches  from  the  fifth  pair.  Mr  Shaw  conceived, 
however,  that  the  French  anatomist  must  have  been  mistaken, 
as  the  researches  of  Mr  Bell  assigned  to  the  facial  branches  of  the 
fifth  the  power  of  conveying  sensible  impressions  only ;  and  in 
conformity  with  his  preconceptions  he  discovered,  that  a  branch 
of  the  portio  dura,  as  large  as  the  sciatic  in  man,  joins  the 
branch  of  the  fifth  which  supj^Jies  the  proboscis,  and  that  the 
former  is  expended  entirely  on  the  muscles  of  that  organ,  while 
the  fifth  nerve  is  continued  as  a  large  tiunk  almost  to  the  tip. 

We  apprehend,  that  the  foregoing  exposition  of  Mr  Bell's 
doctrine,  and  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  will  satisfy  the 
reader  of  the  justice  of  the  opinion  we  expressed  at  the  outset. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  its  final  establish- 
ment is  opposed  by  obstacles  serious  enough,  although  certainly 
not  insurmountable.  These  obstacles  relate  rather  to  the  de- 
tails than  to  the  principles  of  the  doctrine,  and  exist  at  present 
in  the  form  of  doubtful,  not  of  decided  objections.  We  con- 
ceive it  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  certain  nerves  must  be 
intended  for  combining  together  all  those  muscles  which  exe- 
cute the  essential  and  collateral  acts  of  respiration.  This  pro- 
position, indeed,  only  requires  enunciation,  in  order  to  receive 
immediate  assent.  The  question  then  comes  to  be,  whether 
such  nerves  are  appropriated  to  that  purpose  only.  Mr  Bell 
has  rendered  it  exceedingly  probable  that  such  is  the  single  pur- 
pose of  some  of  them  ;  but  he  has  not  done  so  for  all ;  and  he 
has  absolutely  proved  it,  in  our  opinion,  for  none.  The  nerves, 
whose  part  in  the  respiratory  system  has  been  left  by  him  in  the 
greatest  state  of  uncertainty,  are  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  par  va- 
gum,  and  the  fourth  nerve. 

The  next,  and  only  other  circumstance  we  shall  mention  at 
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present,  as  requiring  farther  consideration  on  the  part  of  our 
author,  is  the  relation  which  the  respiratory  nerves  and  muscles 
bear  to  volition.  We  apprehend  it  to  be  his  meaning,  that  the 
respiratory  nerves  do  not  belong  to  the  apparatus  of  volition. 
This  doctrine,  indeed,  is  not  always  very  distinctly  adhered  to 
throughout  the  work  ;  but  still  it  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem he  has  constructed,  and  is  laid  down  expressly  in  several 
places.  It  is  a  doctrine,  however,  which  cannot  be  easily  n^.ain- 
tained  as  applicable  to  at  least  all  the  respiratory  nerves. 

In  l\\e  ^fird  place,  we  do  not  admit  it  to  be  a  proof  of  the 
combination  of  the  various  respiratory  actions  being  involun- 
tary, that  they  are  habitual.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  other  ac- 
tions, decidedly  the  result  of  habit,  are  almost  or  altogether  as 
unavoidable,  when  the  ordinary  cause  of  them  is  applied  to  the 
body  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  respiratory  actiorw 
which  are  usually  combined,  perhaps  even  all  of  them,  may  be  ab- 
stracted by  an  effort  of  the  will.  Thus,  under  the  influence  of 
those  emotions  which  cause  the  expression  of  smiling,  many  per- 
sons can  preserve  the  countenance  unmoved  ;  or,  when  the  essen- 
tial organs  of  respiration  are  convulsed  with  the  peculiar  move- 
ments which  accompany  laughter,  the  corresponding  movements 
of  the  countenance  may  be  prevented  altogether ;  or,  when  the 
respiration  is  laborious,  the  alas  nasi  can  be  kept  at  rest  and 
flaccid ;  or,  in  the  action  of  yawning,  the  jaws  may  be  prevent- 
ed from  gaping,  the  nostrils  from  being  extended  and  curled 
up,  the  lips  from  becoming  expanded,  the  eyelids  from  closing, 
the  eyebrovts  from  becoming  depressed  and  corrugated, — and 
all  this  without  any  antagonist  muscle  being  called  into  play. 

But,  second/j/,  although  the  habitual  combination  of  various 
muscles,  in  certain  respiratory  acts,  should  be  received  as  proof 
that  the  combination  is  involuntary,  it  still  remains  to  be  in- 
quired, whether  the  respiratory  nerves  of  Mr  Bell  are  not  ca- 
pable of  conveying  the  impressions  of  the  will.  It  appears  to 
us  evident  that  they  do,  at  least  in  some  circumstances.  Mr 
Bell  has  proved  that  the  muscles  of  the  face  receive  their  mus- 
cular nerves  only  from  the  poriio  dura  of  the  seventh,  which  is 
a  respiratory  nerve.  Now,  there  is  hardly  a  single  muscle  of 
the  face  which  may  not  be  made  to  contract,  either  alone,  or  in 
conjun«tion  with  others,  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  The  nostrils 
may  be  expanded  or  may  be  curled  up,  both  eycbro^vs  or  one 
eyebrow  may  be  raised  or  depressed,  one  eyelid  may  be  closed, 
one  side  of  the  lip  may  be  curled  up  or  turned  down,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  each  and  all  of  these  motions  may  be  executed  l)y  a 
pure  elfort  of  the  will,  (juitc  unconnected  with  any  essential  or 
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collateral  act  of  the  breathing,  or  with  the  expression  of  any 
mental  emotion. 

Having  made  these  few  strictures,  for  which  we  beg  our  au- 
thor's attention  when  he  completes  and  remodels  his  system,  we 
must  dismiss  the  subject  abruptly.  The  notice  this  work  has 
already  universally  received,  makes  any  general  recommenda- 
tion of  it  on  our  part  quite  unnecessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  it  places  him,  as  a  physiologist,  in  the  same  high  rank 
which  he  has  long  held  as  an  anatomist  and  a  surgeon. 


11. 

The  Crooniaii  Lecture,  0?i  the  Existe7ice  of  Nerves  in  the  Pla- 
centa. By  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart.  V.  P.  R.  S.  Read 
November  18,  1824.  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  for  the  year  1825,  Part  I.  Lon- 
don, 1825. 

SIR  Everard  Home  is  beyond  controversy  a  very  great  ge- 
nius— great  in  comparative  anatomy,  great  in  physiology, 
and  extremely  great  in  philosophy.  In  each  of  these  extensive 
and  difficult  departments  of  science  he  has  achieved  discove- 
ries, which  none  but  a  consummate  adept  could  in  the  least  de- 
gree approach ;  and  aided,  as  he  has  ever  been,  by  the  pene- 
trating microscope  of  Mr  Bauer,  he  has  unlocked  the  most  hid- 
den recesses  of  nature,  and  revealed  secrets  which  none  but 
the  most  favoured  votaries  of  science  could  presume  to  conjec- 
ture. But  of  all  the  marvellous  feats  which  the  illustrious  Ba- 
ronet has  achieved,  none  will  add  more  brilliant  lustre  to  his 
reputation,  than  the  one  recorded  in  the  Croonian  Lecture  be- 
fore us.  By  the  aid  of  the  same  invincible  microscope,  he  has 
untied  a  knot  which  puzzled  the  patient  and  diligent  inquiry  of 
Haller,  excited  the  scorn  and  scepticism  when  it  eluded  the 
ino-enuity  of  Buffon,  and  was  misunderstood  in  principle  while 
it  was  believed  in  fact  by  our  countryman  Locke.  To  sustain 
the  weight  of  discoveries  so  important,  and  so  generally  inte- 
resting, requires  no  ordinary  strength  of  mind ; — and  if  Sir 
Everard  hears  unmoved  the  ardent  commendations  and  loud 
wonderment  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  we  trust  that  the  Royal 
Society  will  bear  their  faculties  with  that  meekness  and  motlest 
dignity  which  becomes  a  body  so  insensible  to  the  extravagance 
of  vulgar  applause,  when  they  are  apprised  of  the  panegyrics 
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which  are  showered  by  the  liberality  of  the  scientific  world  on 
the  researches  of  their  indefatigable  Vice-president. 

Doubtless  there  are  miscreants  on  this  ungrateful  globe  who 
will  have  the  assurance  to  say,  that  Croonian  lectures  are  but 
dull  and  heavy  things ;  that  the  facts  which  thev  contain  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  questioned;  that  the  conclusions  which 
they  announce  are  in  many  instances  not  consequences ;  that 
their  attempts  at  reasoning  savour  strongly  of  gratuitous  and 
independent  assertion  ;  and  that  their  whole  composition  is  so 
heterogeneous  and  desultory,  that,  unless  the  one  half  of  the  au- 
dience is  asleep,  and  the  other  in  a  state  of  the  most  profound 
ignorance  of  the  matter  in  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
how  the  lecture  can  be  heard  to  the  conclusion.  If  such  cai- 
tiffs actually  live  within  the  pale  of  a  land  which  boasts  of  the 
existence  of  a  Royal  Society,  and  the  institution  of  a  Croonian 
Lecture,  we  reconnnend  then  favete  Unguis ;  that  is,  not  to  be- 
tray their  ignorance  and  bad  taste,  by  condemning  that  of  which 
they  are  unfit  to  relish  the  merits,  ylii  restc^  the  lecturer,  is 
secure  of  the  aj^probation  of  the  Society ;  and  why  should  he 
regard  the  contemjitible  murmurs  of  the  profane  vulgar,  who 
have  not  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  this  temple  of 
science  ?  The  hierophant  of  a  shrine  so  sacred  is  much  supe- 
rior to  the  praise  or  tiie  censure  of  ignorant  neophytes. 

That  the  subject  of  the  researches  of  the  learned  Vice-presi- 
dent is  entitled  to  the  character  here  given,  does  not  appear  ex- 
actly at  first,  sight;  for  the  author  has,  with  singular  modesty, 
announced  in  the  title  the  discovery  only  of  nerves  in  the  pla- 
centa. But,  as  in  some  instances  of  literary  performances  of 
the  first  and  most  transcendent  merit,  the  modesty  of  the  title 
forms  a  beautiful  foil  to  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  sub- 
stantial contents,  so,  in  the  case  of  the  Croonian  Lecture,  the 
discovery  of  placental  nerves  is  the  smallest  and  least  consider- 
able of  the  information  communicated  by  Sir  Everard  Home. 
It  is  the  remarkable  application  which  the  ingenious  author 
makes  of  this  discovery,  that  gives  the  present  paper  its  main 
interest,  and  to  which,  we  confess,  it  is  indebted  chiefly  for  our 
attention.  The  question  of  the  influence  of  the  imagination  of 
pregnant  females  over  the  fojtus,  which  derived  its  greatest  im- 
portance from  the  projiortion  of  the  marvellous  which  entered 
into  its  composition,  and  which  has  been  doubted  and  denied, 
or  maintained  and  vinilicated,  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  or  credulity  of  the  parties,  has  at 
length  been  erected  into  a  ])hysiological  doctrine  by  Sir  Eve- 
rard, anil  been  indissolubly  fastened  to  the  functions  a>«^l  pro- 
perties of  the  nervous  system.     A  subject  which  has  received 
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attention  so  marked  from  Sir  Everard  Home  ought  not  to  be 
treated  lightly  or  carelessly  by  others ;  and  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  inquire  into  the  actual  merits  of  a  doctrine,  on  v»hich 
so  much  contrariety  of  opinion  has  prevailed.  We  commence 
the  train  of  our  observations  somewhere  in  the  middle,  with 
the  express  view  of  attracting  attention. 

Father  Malebranche  has  some  curious  observations  on  the 
communication  which  he  supposes  to  exist  between  the  brain  of 
a  pregnant  woman  and  that  of  the  infant  in  her  womb ;  and  he 
applies  the  doctrine  of  this  communication  to  explain  the  gene- 
ral resemblance  which  the  offspring  bears  to  the  parent,  and 
the  particular  phenomena  which  are  occasionally  observed  in 
monstrous  births.  His  ideas,  it  is  true,  on  the  operations  of 
the  brain,  and  especially  of  the  faculty  of  imagination,  are  some- 
what gross  and  mechanical;  and  although  Malebranche  was  a 
disciple  of  the  Cartesian  school,  and  the  great  apostle  of  its  tenets, 
this  part  of  his  philosophy  has  not  only  a  strong  savour  of  ma- 
terialism, but  gives  a  picture  of  mental  operations  so  grossly 
mechanical,  that  it  may  now  be  the  subject  of  astonishment  how 
any  one  could  have  the  assurance  to  fabricate,  or  the  creduli- 
ty to  believe,  principles  so  gratuitous  and  imaginary. 

After  remarking  that  infants  in  the  womb  not  yet  entirely 
formed,  jnmt  be  connected  with  their  mothers  in  the  most  inti- 
mate manner  possible,  he  infers  that  they  have  the  same  sensa- 
tions, and  the  same  passions,  in  one  word,  all  the  same  thoughts 
which  arise  in  the  soul  after  corresponding  motions  of  the  body ; 
— that  they  see  what  their  mothers  see,  hear  the  same  cries,  re- 
ceive the  same  impressions  of  objects,  and  are  agitated  by  the 
same  passions.  The  body  of  the  infant  he  regards  as  the 
same  with  that  of  the  mother,  the  blood  and  spirits  common  to 
both  ;  the  sensations  and  passions,  the  natural  consetjuences  of 
the  motion  of  the  spirits  and  of  the  blood  ;  and  these  motions 
necessarily  communicated  from  the  mother  to  the  infant.  In 
short,  the  passions,  the  sensations,  and  in  general  all  the  thoughts 
of  which  the  corporeal  frame  is  the  occasion,  are,  according  to 
him,  common  to  the  mother  and  to  the  infant. 

Though  the  learned  Father  informs  us  that  these  things  ap- 
pear incontestable  to  him  for  several  reasons,  yet  we  have  no  hesi- 
ta'ion  in  declaring  that  these  reasons  are  not  satisfactory  to  us  ; 
and  that  no  reasons  whatever  are  adequate  to  establish  o- 
pinions  so  imaginary,  and  a  theory  of  communication  between 
one  part  of  the  animal  body  and  another,  in  the  process  of  pro- 
duction by  it,  so  completely  dependant  on  the  will  of  its  au- 
thor. -The  whole  theory,  in  short,  is  so  pregnant  with  absurd 
and  gratuitous  assumptions,  that  it  carries  its  refutation  along 
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with  it,  and  is  in  no  danger  of  ever  being  seriously  believed  by 
any  one  who  knows  any  thing  either  of  mental  or  of  corporeal 
operations,  as  they  take  place  in  the  human  body.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  validity  of  these  objections,  several  of  the  facts 
from  which  he  draws  his  conclusions  are  so  well  established, 
that  if  his  explanation  be  inadmissible,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
entirely  the  phenomena  from  which  it  has  arisen  ;  and  however 
frivolous  or  ludicrous  the  inquiry  may  seem,  it  has  been  regarded 
as  important  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  persons  who  have  cultivated  the  science  of  physi- 
ology, and  among  others  of  Buffbn,  Haller,  and  Morgagni. 

Malebranche,  who  appears  in  his  philosophy  to  have  been 
the  mildest  and  most  amiable  of  Catholics,  was  evidently  aware 
of  the  weakness  of  his  theory,  and  the  strength  of  his  facts; 
and  though  he  yields  up  the  one  with  the  most  perfect  good 
humour  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  readers,  he  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  giving  them  a  good  hard  morsel  of  the  other. 
**  You  may  regard,"  says  he,  "  what  I  have  now  said,  as  mere 
supposition,  if  you  choose;  but  you  should  understand  it  well, 
if  you  would  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  matters  which  I  am 
going  to  explain  in  this  chapter.  For  the  two  suppositions 
which  I  have  now  made,  form  the  principle  of  an  infinity  of 
things  which  are  generally  believed  very  difficult  and  very  ob- 
scure, and  which  appear  to  me  indeed  incapable  of  explanation, 
without  admitting  them.     Here  are  examples.  " 

"  About  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  there  was  at  the  Hospital 
of  Incurables  a  young  man,  an  idiot  from  birth,  in  whose  person 
were  fractures  in  the  same  places  in  which  criminals  are  broken 
on  the  wheel.  In  this  state  he  had  lived  for  twenty  years,  during 
which  he  had  been  seen  by  several  persons;  and  the  late  Queen- 
mother  having  gone  to  visit  the  Hospital,  had  the  curiosity  to  see 
him,  and  touch  his  arms  and  legs  at  the  places  where  they  were 
fractured.  According  to  the  principles  which  I  have  above  c- 
stablished,  the  cause  of  this  fatal  accident  was,  that  his  mother, 
when  pregnant,  knowing  that  a  criminal  was  to  be  broken  on 
the  wheel,  went  to  see  the  execution.  Every  blow  inflicted  on 
the  miserable  felon,  forcibly  struck  the  imagination  of  the  mo- 
ther, and  by  a  sort  of  counter-stroke,  the  tender  and  delicate 
brain  of  the  infant.  The  fibres  of  the  brain  of  the  mother, 
though  dreadfully  shocked,  and  perhaps  ruptured  in  certain 
parts,  were,  however,  sufficiently  consistent  to  withstand  entire 
dissolution.  Those  of  the  brain  of  the  infant,  on  the  contrary, 
unable  to  resist  the  commotion  of  the  spirits,  were  entirely  sun- 
dered ;  and  the  ravage  was  so  great  as  to  deprive  him  of  reason 
ever  after.     Further,  at  a  sight  so  dreadful,  the  animal  spirits 
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of  the  mother  rushed  violently  from  her  brain  to  all  the  parts 
of  her  body  corresponding  to  those  of  the  criminal ;  and  the 
same  thing  took  place  in  the  infant.  The  bones  of  the  former, 
able  to  resist  the  violence  of  this  impulse,  were  not  injured ; 
while  those  of  the  latter,  which  were  soft  and  tender,  were  un- 
able to  withstand,  and  were  ruptured.  "  * 

This  explanation,  which  we  quote,  not  for  its  merit  or  phi- 
losophical accuracy,  but  for  its  curiosity  and  extravagance,  is 
so  exceedingly  absurd  and  ridiculous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  shows  more  clearly  the  low  ebb  of  physiological 
knowledge  in  the  days  of  this  acute  writer,  or  the  gross  mate- 
rialism with  which  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  was  then 
contaminated  and  degraded.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  seri- 
ously given  by  an  author  who,  to  most  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
natural  sciences  then  attainable,  added  a  capacity  for  metaphy- 
sical inquiry,  and  a  range  of  intellectual  speculation,  which 
renders  him  still  a  high  authority  among  writers  on  metaphysi- 
cal subjects.  But  notwithstanding  this  unfavourable  specimen 
of  the  physiological  attainments  of  Father  Malebranche,  we 
must  venture  on  another,  to  which  he  applies  the  character  of 
*'  U7i  c.remjde  assez  jmrtictilier.  " 

*'  Not  (juite  a  year  ago,  a  woman,  who  had  gazed  too  at- 
tentively on  the  painting  of  St  Pius,  during  the  celebration  of 
the  festival  of  his  canonization,  was  delivered  of  an  inflint  who 
entirely  resembled  the  image  of  the  saint.  He  had  the  coun- 
tenance of  an  old  man,  as  far  as  an  infant  without  beard  is  ca- 
pable. The  arms  were  crossed  on  the  breast,  the  eyes  raised 
toward  heaven,  and  the  forehead  was  very  small, — as  in  the 
painted  representation  of  this  saint,  which  is  raised  towards  the 
cieling  of  the  church  in  looking  toward  heaven,  there  is  al- 
most no  forehead.  He  had  the  figure  of  a  mitre  reversed  on 
his  shoulders,  with  several  round  marks  on  the  places  where 
the  mitres  are  covered  with  jewels.  In  short,  this  infant  en- 
tirely resembled  the  painting,  on  which  his  mother  formed  him 
by  the  force  of  imagination.  It  was  a  thing  seen  by  all  Paris, 
as  well  as  by  myself,  because  the  body  was  long  preserved  in 
spirit  of  wine,  and  is  perhaps  so  preserved  still. "  The  ex- 
planation of  this  story  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  so  similar  to  that 
of  the  last,  that  our  readers  will  dispense  with  the  repetition 
of  it.  _ « 

But  however  frivolous  and  ridiculous  the  manner  in  wliich 
the  holy  Father  has  treated  this  subject  may  appear  to  modern 
readers,  it  requires  very  little  reflexion  to  perceive,  that  it  dif- 
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fers  not  very  materially  from  the  opinions  of  several  modern 
physiologists ;  and  that  the  change  consists  rather  in  a  change 
of  names,  than  of  ideas  and  principles. 

mutate  nomine  de  te 

Fabula  narratur. 

The  object  of  Malebranche  was  to  explain  a  doctrine  of  great 
and  remote  antiquity  on  the  principles  of  the  Cartesian  philoso- 
phy, and  by  the  application  of  the  anatomical  knowledge  and 
physiological  hypotheses  of  the  day,  to  demonstrate  the  mode  in 
which  the  objects  of  sensation  produced,  through  the  medium  of 
the  brain  and  nerves,  certain  effects  on  the Jcet/is  in  utero  ,-  and  as 
he  was  on  the  one  hand  presenting  old  doctrines  under  new 
names,  so  on  the  other,  his  speculations  have  been  adopted  with 
a  slight  variation  of  terms  by  many  subsequent  inquirers.  The 
truth  is,  that,  though  the  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  mother  over  the  shape  and  appearance  of  the  offspring, 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  firmly  rooted  tenets  of  popular 
belief,  yet  it  is  not  only  uncertain  whether  the  faculty  denomi- 
nated fancy  or  imagination  has  the  powers  ascribed  to  it,  but 
whether  under  any  circumstances  it  can  produce  those  effects 
which  have  been  traced  both  by  philosophers  and  by  the  vulgar 
to  its  operation. 

That  the  belief  in  the  influence  of  this  power  is  of  very  high 
antiquity,  appears  from  the  account  preserved  in  the  Sacred 
writings  of  the  contrivance  which  the  patriarch  Jacob  is  repre- 
sented to  have  employed,  in  order  to  augment  the  number  of 
calves,  lambs,  and  kids,  which,  according  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween Laban  and  him,  were  to  fall  to  his  share.*  For  even  in 
admitting  the  agency  of  Divine  power  in  giving  the  particular 
colours  to  the  offspring,  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  contrivance 
said  to  have  been  practised  by  the  patriarch,  is  proof  sufficient 
that  it  was  a  popular  belief  in  the  patriarchal  times,  and  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  that  the  contemplation  of  particular  objects,  by 
breeding  animals,  might  influence  the  colour  of  the  offspring.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  at  this  early  period  mankind  would 
attend  minutely  to  the  operation  of  the  senses,  or  to  their  subse- 
quent effects  on  the  processes  going  on  in  the  animal  bod}' ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  channel  through  the  medium  of  which 
these  effects  were  believed  to  take  place,  vvas  yet  distinguished  as  a 
separate  faculty,  or  had  received  any  appropriate  denomination. 
The  ideas  of  mankind  on  such  sul)jects  must  have  been  vague 
and  ill-defined  at  this  period;  and  notwithstanding  the  conjec- 
tures of  the  learned  Bruckcr,  on  the  principle  by  which  the 
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contrivance  was  supposed  to  be  dictated,  it  is  manifest  that  v/e  pos- 
sess too  few  facts,  and  these  too  imperfect,  regarding  the  ancient 
Hebrew  philosophical  notions,  to  speak  with  confidence  concern- 
ing it.  Without  attempting  to  collect  the  uncertain  and  scat- 
tered traces  found  in  the  Egyptian  history,  we  proceed  to  re- 
mark, that  in  Greece,  which  was  the  nurse,  if  not  the  parent,  of 
all  philosophy  whether  true  or  false,  we  find  pretty  ample  proofs 
of  the  extent  of  this  belief  in  the  state  of  the  mental  feelings  over 
the  process  of  conception.  In  this,  however,  as  in  many  other 
things,  the  poets  have  preceded  the  professed  philosophical 
writers ;  and  it  is  in  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod  that  we 
find  the  first  traces  of  its  existence. 

"  Nor  seek  to  taste  her  beauties,  when  you  part 
From  a  sad  funeral  with  a  heavy  heart ; 
But  vvhen  from  joyous  feast  you  come  all  gay." — Cooke. 

The  popular  opinion  was  at  length  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  In  one  of  the  writings  ascribed 
to  the  former,  the  author  admits  that  fetal  spots  or  deformities 
may  arise  from  the  capricious  desires  of  the  pregnant  mother  ;  * 
and  he  appears  to  have  on  one  occasion  rescued  from  punish- 
ment a  woman  of  rank,  who,  though  fair  herself,  had  given 
birth  to  an  Ethiopiar.  infant,  on  the  ground  that,  during  preg- 
nancy, she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  gazing  at  a  painting  of  that 
colour.  That  this  idea  was  not  confined  to  physicians,  appears 
from  the  testimony  of  Galen  in  his  Epistle  to  Piso,  in  which 
he  remarks,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  order  to 
have  beautiful  children,  took  special  care  that  the  mothers 
should  behold  agreeable  paintings  only,  beautiful  statues,  and 
other  objects  fitted  to  excite  the  most  pleasing  and  delightful 
mental  images.  "  Further,"  says  Galen,  "  I  learned  from  an  an- 
cient writing,  that  a  certain  person,  deformed  but  wealthy,  de- 
sirous to  beget  a  well-formed  infant,  caused  to  be  delineated  on 
a  board  the  figure  of  a  comely  child,  on  which  he  commanded 
his  wife  (t»i  ywxiKi  wnxXix-ci^ivoi^  inter  coe/inclnm)  to  gaze ;  and  so 
stedfastly  did  she  fix,  not  only  her  eyes,  but  I  may  say  her 
very  soul,  on  the  lineaments  of  this  figure,  that  she  gave  birth 
to  an  infant  which  resembled  not  the  lather,   but  the  painting 
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entirely,  her  vision  having,  in  my  opinion,  transmitted  the  im- 
pressions of  the  latter. "  * 

A  more  remarkable  instance  still  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
opinion,  forms  the  basis  of  a  very  curious  work,  the  P^thiopics 
of  Heliodorus,  almost  the  only  romance  of  antiquity.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  by  this  author,  Chariclea,  the 
heroine  of  the  story,  though  perfectly  white,  is  the  daughter  of 
Hydaspes  and  Persine,  king  and  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  both 
of  the  deep  black  which  distinguishes  that  race.  The  mother, 
for  various  reasons,  commits  the  daughter,  with  certain  tokens, 
to  the  care  of  Sisimithras,  a  confidential  gymnosophist,  who 
conveys  her,  at  the  age  of  seven,  to  the  court  of  Oroondates, 
and  delivers  her  to  Charicles,  priest  of  the  Delphian  oracle. 
Chariclea,  after  a  variety  of  adventures  in  various  countries,  is 
at  length  restored  to  her  parents  in  Ethiopio,  where  Sisimithras 
the  gymnosophist,  to  whom  the  infant  had  been  originally  en- 
trusted, after  relating  her  history,  explains  the  peculiar  co- 
lour, by  ascribing  it  to  the  influence  of  a  figure  of  Andromeda, 
on  which  the  mother  Persine  was  in  the  habit  of  gazing.  "  As 
to  the  question  you  put  about  the  lady's  complexion,  the  fillet 
has  given  you  a  true  answer,  namely,  the  sight  of  Andromeda's 
picture,  which  possessed  the  queen's  imagination  during  your 
amorous  congress.  Of  which,  if  you  desire  further  confirma- 
tion, let  the  picture  be  sent  for,  and  you  will  find  the  young 
lady  an  exact  copy  thereof.  "  f  It  is  evident,  that,  though  the 
courtly  gymnosophist  is  here  made  to  echo  the  account  former- 
ly inscribed  by  Persine  on  the  fillet,  yet  the  story  being  thus 
interwoven  by  Heliodorus  into  a  long  narrative,  is  a  clear  proof 
of  the  general  extent  to  which  the  belief  was  adopted. 

The  strongest  and  most  circumstantial  proofs,  however,  of 
the  existence  of  this  opinion  among  the  ancients,  are  found  in 
the  writings  of  Oppian,  the  poetical  Izaac  Walton,  and  Ger- 
vase  Markham — of  the  Romans, — the  panegyrist  and  connoisseur 

*  't,fMi  01  KXi  Xoy«f  T<5  up^otioi  Ejttjjvvo-fcv  oTt  run  eif*o^<pA)f  m  0'jvxro(;^ 
ivftoP<p«f  iiXni  yivvtis-ui  TTUioct,  iTCOfna-i  y^xi^xt  ly  TcXdrii  ^vXa>  iVitOK;  uX?iO 
■PTcti^ioi,  >ca,i  tXiyt  t»i  yvietuci  o-vHTrMx-ofiitos  vcuvat  Tu  TVTrtfi  T>)5  ygafpiij  ifi^MTUv 

eiXXa,  Tot  yiy^etfAfiivca  ofioiui  UTTiTixt   ro  Trxtoiov^    Ttjj  oysw?,  oiuxi,  diXTTif^Trovc-vii 
T>|  (pviriif  aAA    ovx,  oyiciii  TKTt  rov  yiy^Xfifilitv  T«ii5  rvTTOvi, 

+  Tjjj  yt  («.»!»  KMTX  T'fii  ^^iixi  uxc^iXi  (p^scZ,u  fAiy  B-ot  KUi  »  rxivix  Ty,9  Xva-i* 
ou*Xoyov<rrii^  »  uvrrt  rxvTrt<ri  Tli^(7-ifni  ia-TTXxivxt  rivx  uomXm  text  (pxtrxrixi 
ef*oi»Tr,ruy  xtto  t>s  x.xrx  t»)»  Ato^tfiiaxt  ^gof  <re  ouiXiXi  epai^lnri';'  no  oun  xxi 
uXXt/f  7riTru<rx(Q'xt  /3ot/Af<  TTpcyAiTXi   to   a^)i^iTV7rov^    iTriiTKOTruv  t»!»    A)id^ofx.idxi 

uTrx^xXXxKTOY  i»  rrt  y^x^Pn  x««  i*  t>j  xt^ri  iuKyvf^tvnv. — Heliodon  Fjhiopic. 
lib.  X' 
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of  the  noble  sports  of  Fishing  and  Hunting.  The  Spartans, 
according  to  the  account  of  this  lover  of  field-sports,  were  re- 
markably attentive  to  the  breed  of  their  human  animals,  and, 
with  the  view  of  securing  a  well-formed  and  robust  offspring, 
after  proper  attention  in  the  selection  of  the  parent,  their  next 
care  was  to  cause  their  pregnant  women  to  gaze  on  excellent 
paintings  or  figures  of  Nireus,  Narcissus,  and  Hyacinthus,  and 
of  such  pugilistic  champions  as  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the 
more  youthful  and  handsome  of  the  divinities.  In  the  same 
manner  the  poet  shows  how  careful  experienced  breeders  of 
horses  are  in  attending  to  the  imagination  of  the  dam,  and  the 
solicitude  of  fowlers  in  having  a  beautiful  race  of  birds. 

Turn  mater  gignit  maculosum  corpore  pullum, 
Semine  faecunda  sponsi  matrice  recepto, 
Concipiens  oculis  objectos  mille  colores. 

Na<  finv  u^i  Axy.mii;  i7ri<p^ovct  fiYiTm-ctyTo^ 

Tpx-^eiVTii  -TrnxKis-G-i  TTiXcti  3-£ir«v  ciyXxsi  x-xXXvi^ 
Tows  ^«§«5  u^^ac'^ccvrxt?  h  '^f^i^ioitrtv  £(pi)€ayj, 
Nipix,  x.xt  Nagxjc-c-ov,  I'JuiXi'nv  Yfi£««v.%y, 
Kxa-TOpx  Tivx.opv%)>,  x.cii  Aft-VKOtpovoy  n«Xvoet;x»y, 
'a'i^iovi  n  visyj,    to<  t  ev  f^xKci^icrc-iv  c«y»T«<, 
<I)at€ov  Ji^^vflJiOftviv,  xxt  }cte-<ro:po^oi  Ajovuctov. 
A<  ^6  iTrmpTFCVTXi  TToXvui^xrov  udo^  tdova-i. 

TlHTOVG-lV  Ti  KXXoVi   17(1  KXX'KU  TTiVT/iViXt. 

Ista  Solent  etiam  saepe  usurpare  Lacones, 
Dum  uxores  cernunt  utero  catulire  tumenti. 
Eximie  pictas  tabulas,  et  splendida  ponunt, 
Quseque  horainum  genera  effulserunt  inter  ephebos, 
Nirea,  Xarcissura,  bellatoreraque  Hyacinthum, 
Castora  cristatum  rutilanti  casside  ferro, 
PoUucem  qui  Amycum  valuit  superare  palaestra, 
Atque  adolescentes  facie  membrisque  decoros, 
Egregiosque  deos,  qualis  Thymbrseus  Apollo 
Conspicua  lauro  redimitus,  qualis  et  Evan 
Cingens  pampineo  fusos  diademate  crines. 
Dum  tabulas  lustrant  oculis  formasque  venustas, 
Attonita;  pariunt  formosos  ore  LacaeuEe. 

These  proofs  apply,  however,  chiefly  to  the  objects  of  external 
sensation,  and  especially  vision.  From  what  cause  was  it  that 
the  alleged  effects  came  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  fancy? 
When  the  example  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  directed  the  acute 
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and  reflective  spirit  of  their  countrymen  to  carry  their  inquiries  be- 
yond the  objects  of  external  sensation,  they  supposed  a  particular 
faculty  to  which  they  ascribed  the  power  of  recalling  and  modify- 
ing the  images  of  such  objects,  and  to  which,  by  a  natural  ana- 
logy to  what  is  observed  in  sensible  objects,  they  applied  the  name 
of  'phantasy  or  fancy.  The  Stagyrite  had  previously  defined 
phantasy  to  be  an  animal  motion  flowing  from  the  acting  sense, 
by  which  motion  the  animal  is  variously  affected,  conceivin«- 
things  sometimes  true,  sometimes  false ;  and  he  represented  de- 
liberative fancy  as  peculiar  to  men,  enabling  them  to  choose  the 
best,  and  subduing  the  sensitive,  which  is  common  to  brutes 
also.  This  dogma  was  indeed  the  commencement  of  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  power  of  the  imagination  ;  but  it  was  the  com- 
mencement only.  It  was  in  the  school  of  the  New  or  Third  Aca- 
demy, and  under  the  auspices  of  the  philosopher  Carneades, 
that  this  faculty  appears  first  to  have  acquired  that  distinct  ex- 
istence and  that  sovereign  power  over  the  actions  of  the  man, 
which  it  has  ever  since  held  by  a  sort  of  undisputed  and  here- 
ditary authority;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  mortifying,  thouo-h 
not  an  uncommon  thing,  to  perceive,  that  the  influence  of  ar 
eloquent  and  sophistical  teacher  has  been  capable  of  creatine 
and  perpetuating  errors  in  the  natural  history  of  the  intellectuaV 
powers,  which  still  continue  to  operate  in  retarding  the  progress 
of  knowledge  and  the  discovery  of  truth.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  Sextus  Empiricus,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a 
tolerably  clear  statement  of  the  principles  of  Carneades,  phan- 
tasy is  defined  to  be  "  a  certain  affection  in  an  animal,  which 
shows  both  itself  and  another  object  in  such  manner,  that  when 
we  behold  any  object,  we  are  in  some  sort  affected  by  the  sight 
thereof;  nor  docs  the  sensation  continue  the  same  as  before  the 
affection, — a  change,  which  demonstrates  two  things;  first,  the 
change  itself,  that  is  Fancy;  second!}',  the  object  which  caused 
the  cliange,  or  what  was  seen.  "  He  afterwards  infers,  from 
various  phenomena,  that  Fancy  is  the  imagining  of  any  ihin"; 
namely,  of  that  object  from  which  the  process  takes  place,  and 
of  that  in  which  the  process  takes  place ;  the  sensible  object  ia 
the  one  case,  the  sentient  o;-  percipient  agent  in  the  other. 

These  ideas,  though  by  no  means  precise  or  distinct,  are 
perhaps  as  much  so  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admitted. 
Though  they  observed  and  remarked  the  effects  of  sensation 
and  of  its  objects  on  the  ulterior  operations  of  the  mind,  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  they  could  know  the  link  by  wliich  they 
were  connected ; — much  less  could  they  trace  the  reflex  ope- 
ration of  the  mental  powers  on  the  corporeal  frame.  What 
was  fact  therefore,  or  matter  of  observation,  they  were  compe- 
tent to  record  and  stale;  but  whatever  was  beyond  the  sphere 
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of  sensible  testimony,  necessarily  became  the  subject  of  suppo- 
sition ;  and  that  supposition  was  most  natural  which  deviated 
least  from  the  course  of  phenomena  already  learnt  in  the  obser- 
vation of  material  and  sensible  objects.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  both  the  original  name  by  which  this  faculty  was  distin- 
guished, and  the  ideas  attached  to  it  by  the  philosophers  of  the 
New  Academy,  indicate  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  faculty 
of  phantasy  or  imagination ;  and  while  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject  made  them  substitute  conjecture  and  supposition  for 
fact  and  demonstration,  the  little  acquaintance  which  they  had 
with  the  nature  of  mental  operations  in  general,  and  the  erro- 
neous or  imperfect  mode  in  which  they  studied  these  operations, 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  prevalence  of  the  fallacious  views 
which  they  took,  and  the  confused  ideas  which  they  entertained. 
Nor  was  the  Stoical  sect  more  fortunate  in  elucidating  this  ob- 
scure subject,  or  correcting  the  errors  which  had  arisen  from  the 
example  of  Carneades;  and  even  so  late  as  the  age  of  Cicero, 
who  was  solicitous  to  expound  to  his  countrymen  the  niceties  of 
the  Greek  philosophy,  much  the  same  language  and  the  same 
ideas  prevailed  on  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  imagination  as 
in  the  days  of  Aristotle  and  Carneades.*  And  it  was  in  allu- 
sion to  this  obscurity  that  Boethius,  some  centuries  after,  wrote 
those  verses,  in  vt'hich  he  gave  the  philosophers  of  the  portico 
the  character  of  delivering  unintelligible  opinions  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  senses,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  conceived  or 
imagined  the  images  of  objects  to  be  impressed  on  the  brain. 

Quondam  porticus  attulit 
Ohseuros  nimiuni  senes 
Qui  sensHS  et  imagines 
E  corporis  exfiinis 
Credant  mentibus  imprimi 
Ut  quondam  celeri  stilo 
Mos  est  sequare  paginae 
Quae  nullas  habeat  notas 
Pressas  figere  literas.  f 

Obscure,  however,  and  confused  as  these  ideas  must  appear 
to  modern  readers,  and  absurd  as  the}'  must  appear  to  those 
who  have  ever  adverted  to  the  physical  impossibility,  as  well  as 
the  complete  want  of  demonstration  of  this  theory,  it  is  easy  to 
trace  to  them  the  origin  of  that  belief  which  ascribes  so  much 
power  to  the  imagination  in  the  formation  of  the  foetus.  In  the 
earlier  ages,  bef.)re  men  had  begun  to  philosophize  on  the  na- 
ture and  operations  of  the  mind,  they  appear  to  have  ascribed 
the  effect  simply  to  vision,  or  beholding  the  objects ;  but  as  they 

♦   Marci  TuUii  Ciceroni's  Qucstiomim  Academicavum,  lih.  i.  c.  11. 
f   De  Consojatione  Philosophical',  L.  V.  metr.  1.  ]).  ni.  233. 
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advanced  in  refinement,  the  abstruse  philosophy  of  the  academy 
was  put  in  requisition;  and  it  was  towards  the  latter  ages  of 
Greek  philosophy  that  this  opinion  began  to  make  part  of  the 
current  principles  of  the  day,  and  that  effects  which  were  pre- 
viously ascribed  to  mere  external  sensation,  were  referred  to  the 
operation  of  that  power  by  which  the  mind  receives  and  modifies 
the  images  of  external  objects.  Thus,  though  the  language  used 
by  Hesiod  and  Hippocrates  manifestly  refers  to  some  emotion 
or  affection  of  the  mind,  Galen  and  Oppian  speak  distinctly  of 
mere  vision ;  and  though  it  may  be  argued,  that  this  implies  the 
operation  of  fancy,  they  nevertheless  do  not  appear  to  have  de- 
cidedly gone  further  than  the  mere  admission  of  the  power  of 
the  exterior  sense.  Heliodorus,  on  the  other  hand,  expresses 
himself  more  unequivocally,  and  uses  the  terms  e<Wa  and 
<l>xilaa-ix,  imagines  and  imagination  and  Soranus,  as  quoted  by 
St  Augustin,  expresses  himself  much  in  the  same  manner. 

From  the  ancient  physicians  and  metaphysicians  this  theory  was 
adopted  first  by  the  doctors  of  the  Arabian  school,  especially 
Aviccnna,  then  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  and  afterwards  by  the  physiological  writers  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  it  appears  to  have  been 
both  generally  and  implicitly  admitted.  I3ut  if  it  was  founded 
in  error,  and  blended  with  absurdity  among  the  ancients,  it 
underwent  a  much  more  thorough  contamination  at  the  period 
termed  the  revival  of  letters.  Judicial  astrology  was  then  eager- 
ly cultivated  ;  a  belief  in  sympathetic  powers  or  occult  qualities 
and  unseen  connections  of  different  objects  was  generally  enter- 
tained ;  and  a  not  less  powerful  agent  was  found  in  gross  super- 
stition, the  invariable  companion  of  ignorance.  With  these 
pernicious  ingredients  the  original  opinion  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers was  blended  and  disguised ;  and,  the  credulity  of  the 
age  favouring  its  dissemination,  marvellous  and  extraordinary 
examples  of  the  power  of  fancy  in  pregnant  women  were  ac- 
cumulated and  related  to  gratify  this  vicious  appetite. 

Among  the  scholastic  doctors  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Al- 
BEKTUS  of  Bollstaedt,  a  Dominican  monk,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Albertus  Magnus,  *  deserves  particular  mention  for 
his  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  imaginative  power  on  pregnant 
women,  which  he  contended  was  originally  derived  from  celes- 
tial influence.  He  was  indeed  a  firm  believer  in  judicial  astro- 
logy, and  enters  into  a  very  lengthened  discussion  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  planets  on  thej'cctiis  in  utcrn. 

"  In  his  book  on  minerals,  he  represents  this  imaginative  fa- 
culty, which  is  the  operator  of  effects,  as  derived  from  heaven ; 

•  Bom  at  Lawingcn  on  the  Danube  in  1207. 
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lie  asserts  tliatheaVen,  and  tiot  the  ihiagifiative  fnculty,  produces 
the  effect;  and  that,  when  heaven  has  any  effect  to  produce, 
then  also  it  moves  the  imaginative  power,  by  the  medium  either 
of  sertse  or  of  intellect ;  and  that,  whatever  is  the  cause  of  the 
cause,  is  the  cause  of  the  thing  caused.  And  in  this  manner, 
according  to  Albertus,  the  imaginative  produces  any  effect; 
and  thus,  from  the  imaginative,  the  form  becomes  universal  and 
particular  in  the  foetus.  Yet  in  my  judgment,  says  Berenger,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  matter  be  fit  to  assume  such  forms,  because, 
as  the  same  Albertus  says  of  stones,  the  matter  of  wiiich  is  ter- 
restrial and  gross,  images  are  not  formed,  on  account  oi  the  un- 
fitness of  their  matter. "  * 

These  mysterious  and  extravagant  notions  were  not  only  im- 
bibed by  his  pupil,  the  celebrated  Tiiomas  Aquinas,  the  Angelic 
Doctor  ;  who  made  of  them  a  most  unintelligible  and  imagin- 
ative mixture  with  universals  and  substantial.*;,  elementary  qua- 
lities and  formative  principle;  but  were  adopted  and  defended 
by  our  countryman  Roger  Bacon,  Dino  de  Gnrbo,  Professor 
of  Medicine  in  Bologna,  Bernard  Gordon  of  Montpeilier,  Ar- 
noldus  de  Villa  Nova,  and  in  short,  by  most  of  the  eminent 
scholars  and  physicians  of  the  age.  When  there  was  so  liiile 
real  knowledge  of  tiie  material  world  and  of  natural  processes, 
the  chief  means  of  distinction  between  philosophers  and  the  un- 
educated was  absurdly  enough  supposed  to  be  these  extravagant 
pretensions  to  secret  and  incomprehensible  knowledge. 

Of  this  vain  reasoning  and  false  philosophy,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  more  appropriate  example  than  what  we  find  in  ilie 
curious  writings  of  Jacopo  Berengario  de  Caupi,  commonly 
named  Carpensis,  the  learned  commentator  on  the  writings  of 
MoNDiNi,  the  founder  of  the  science  of  human  anatomy.  And 
as  Berenger  was  careful  to  collect  every  thing  that  was  then 
known  or  believed,  his  observations  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a 
fair  average  specimen  of  the  philosophy  of  the  day  on  this  sub- 
ject. After  enumerating  various  circumstances  that  may  influ- 
ence the  growth,  shape,  and  appearance  of  the  foetus,  Berenger 
informs  us,   that  Dinus  de  Garbo,   a  great  authority  with  him, 

•  ««  Albertifs  in  libro  de  mineralibusdicitquod  "  ilia  i magi nativaquse  esteffectiium 
operatrix  est  mota  a  ccelo,  et  dicit  quod  ca-iiim  est  illud  quod  facit  ilium  tHcttum  et 
non  imaginativa  ;  sed  dicit  quod  dum  c«lum  liabet  aliquem  eficctum  producere, 
tunc  etiam  cotlum  tnovet  imaginaiivam  aut  mediate  scnsu  aut  inteliectu;  et  sic 
quicquid  est  causa  causae  est  causa  causati  ;  et  isto  modo  sccuiiduin  cum  iniagina- 
liva  producit  aliquem  efl'ectum;  et  itaab  imaginativa  fit  forma  in  IVrtu  universiilis  et 
particularis.  Ilequiritur  tamen  judicio  meo  quod  materia  sit  apta  suscipere  tales 
*brmas,  quia  iit  ipse  Albertus  dicit  in  lapidibiis  quorum  materia  est  terrestris  et 
grossa,  non  fiunt  imagines  propter  ineptitudinem  materia;." — Albertus  apnd  Jacobi 
Berengarii  Carpi  Commentaria  in  Miindinum.  Iniprcssum  Uonoiiiac  per  Ilierojiy- 
BKJOi  tie  Bencdicti*,  1521.     Folio  27^. 
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asserts  that  the  cause  of  the  infant  resembling  neither  father  nor 
mother,  nor  any  progenitor,  may  be  twofold,  one  in  part  the 
imagination,  because  according  to  the  authority  of  Avicenna 
and  others,  a  white  woman  had  born  a  black  child,  quia  vidit 
qunndam  picturam  in  camera  dumhaberet  rem  cum  viro,  et  ex pic- 
tura  fuit  ima^^inala  toliter  qualiter  deinde  peperit  Jilinm  nigrum. 
Siiortly  after  Berenger  alludes  to  the  story  of  the  patriarch  and 
the  party-coloured  lambs  and  kids ;  and  to  show  that  his  coun- 
trymen were  not  outdone  in  ingenuity,  he  adds,  that  in  his  own 
times  even,  skilful  shepherds  were  wont  to  place  before  their 
ewes  objects  of  the  colour  which  they  wished  in  the  lambs.  * 
"  In  short, "  says  Berengei',  "  that  the  imaginative  power  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  individual  shape,  is  proved  by  this,  that 
pregnant  women,  if  they  imagine,  by  a  strong  effort  of  imatri- 
nation,  any  fruit  or  other  eatable  article  for  which  they  long, 
whether  their  appetite  be  sick  or  sound,  and  whether  their 
imagination  moves  from  intellect  or  from  sense ;  and  if  they 
touch  their  person  any  where ; — then,  from  such  imaginative 
power  of  the  mother,  is  introduced  the  form  of  the  wished-for 
object  into  the  members  of  the  foetus.  "  f 

I'hese  proofs  from  the  writings  of  the  Professor  of  Suro-ery 
in  the  University  of  Bologna,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  may  communicate  a  very  just  notion  of  the  mode  in 
■wiiich  physicians  then  thought  and  reasoned  on  the  power  of 
imagination  in  pregnant  women.  But  hitherto  they  had  only 
borrowed  and  expanded  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients. 

Berenger  not  only  adopts  the  astrological  opinions  of  Albert, 
already  noticed,  and  compares  them  with  those  of  Nicolas,  but 
enters  into  a  long  and  somewhat  abstruse  inquiry  into  the  par- 
ticular mechanism  by  which  the  effects  on  the  foetus  are  sup- 
posed to  be  produced.  But  the  point  to  which  he  attaches 
most  importance  is,  why  the  mark  appears  on  that  part  of  the 
body  of  the  infant,  which  corresponds  to  that  which  the  mo- 
ther touched  in  her  own  person,  and  no  where  else ;  and  of 
this  he  gives  three  solutions.  First,  According  to  some,  the 
fcftus,  which  is  a  part  of  the  mother,  is  soft  and  incomplete, 
and  therefore  easily  receives  an  impression,  which  the  perfect 
and  solid  frame  of  the  mother  neither  receives  nor  retains; 
Scco7idl7j,  According  to  the  celestial  physiologists,  the  heavenly 

•  *'  Tt'iTiporibus  etiam  nostris  pastorcs  purili  id  agunt  et  ilium  colorem  quern  vo- 
luiu  in  nasccntihus  ante  oculos  ovium  poiiunt.  " 

f  "  Et  (juoil  etiam  imaginativa  raultum  conferat  ad  formam  individualem  proba- 
tiir,  quia  mnliercs  piii'giiantcs  si  imaginantur  forte  imaginationc  aliquem  fructum 
vcl  aliam  rem  comcsiiljilem  quain  appetunt,  sive  appetitus  earum  sit  morbosus  &ive 
"sanns,  et  sive  imaginativa  sua  moveatur  ab  intellectu  sive  a  sensu,  ct  quod  tangant 
corpus  suum  in  aiiijua  parte,  tunc  a  tali  imaginaliva  matris  intruducctur  forma  talis 
rci  appi-liiiju  in  meujbiis  Tectum." 
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influence  which  introduces  the  mark  into  the  foetus,  through 
the  medium  of  the  formative  virtue,  excites  the  imagination  of 
the  mother,  and  leads  her  to  apply  her  hand  to  that  part  of  the 
person  in  which  the  mark  will  appear  in  the  foetus  ;  et  ista  ra- 
tio miJii  ylacet^  he  says  ;  and,  Thirdly,  These  marks  depend  on 
celestial  influence  operating  through  the  medium  of  zodiacal 
aspects  ;  et  hoc  etiavi  credo,  says  Berenger.  * 

We  believe  we  may  justly  say,  with  this  diligent  and  not  il- 
literate, but  very  credulous  author,  muUa  alia  de  hoc  diamfur, 
sed  hcec  pro  nunc  sufficiunt.    From  the  specimens  now  exhibited, 
a  true  and  correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  opinions  and  rea- 
soning, if  reasoning  that  may  be  called  where  reason  there  is 
none,'  of  the  physiologists  and  physicians  of  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.     So  generally  was  this  be- 
lief diffused,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  exceptions  than  ex- 
amples of  its  prevalence  among  the  authors  of  the  day ;  and  so 
slavishly  does  it  appear  to  have  been  adopted,  either  from  the 
astrological  or  the  scholastic  authorities,  that  the  only  instance 
in  which  a  slight  doubt  of  its  truth  can  be  remarked,  occurs  in 
the  writings  of  Nicholaus  Rochaeus,  a  physician-accoucheur, 
whose  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  women  is  preserved  by  Israel 
Spach.     We  find  it,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  in  various  de- 
grees of  extravagance  during  the  10"  th  century,  in  thewritings 
of  Jason  Pratensis,  Eucharius  Rhodion,  and  John  Langius  in 
Germany,    Jacobus    Ruffius   or    Rueff",    in    Switzerland ;    by 
Bernard  Felician,  Ludovico  Bonaccioli,  Michael-Angelo  Biondi, 
Lactantio    Eugenio,    Hieronymo    Mercurialt,   Luigi    Septala, 
and    Marcello    Donato,    in    Italy ;  by    Luis   de    Mercado,    in 
Spain;  by  Ambrose  Pare,  and  Andrew  du  Laurens,  in  France; 
besides  such  enthusiasts  as  Paracelsus  and  Cardan,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  minor  names  too  numerous  to   recount.     W^e  cannot 
enter  into  the  full  history  of  this  mortifying  instance  of  the  weak- 
ness of  human  juilgment,  and  the  ridiculous  errors  into  which 
men  of  no  ordinary  talents,  when  left  to  the  wanderings  of 
their    fancy,   are  liable  to  be  betrayed  ;  but  it  may  be  neither 
useless  nor  uninteresting    to   show  a  few  examples   of  their 
folly. 

Ludovico  Bonaccioli  (1510)  asserts,  that  he  has  ascertained 
the  influence  of  imagination  during  pregnancy  by  experiment;  * 
yet  he  has  the  sense  to  admit  that  many  of  the  stories  of  mon- 

*  Folio  274-,  275. 
f   Quin  iitio  prneter  haoc,  similitiidinHm  quoque  repiitationcm  in  mcntcm  esse, 
utpote    in   qua   inulta   fortuita    pollcie    credantur,    mcmoiia   rerum    quae   visae 
auditaeve  fucre,    imaginibus  suh  tmiirptu  liaiistis,   compcrtHm  cxpciimcnto  habc- 
inus.    In  Israeli!}  Spathii  Gyiucvaeorinn  Lilxis  p.  140. 
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strous  births  may  cause  wonder,  though  very  devoid  of  cre- 
dulity. Jacobus  Ruffius  of  Zurich,  who,  however,  has  writ- 
ten a  very  good  chapter  on  the  facts,  then  known,  regarding 
monstrous  and  imperfect  births,  admits  the  operation  of  fancy, 
and  gives  rules  to  prevent  its  effects. 

In  1568,  Lactantjo  Eugenic,  a  physician  of  Narni  in  Um- 
bria,  published  a  small  treatise  de  maris  ct  femcllae  gencratione^ 
in  which,  among  many  other  strange  and  chimerical  notions, 
he  revived  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  and  with  the  view  of 
reducing  it  to  practice,  recommended  the  imagination  to  be 
occupied  inter  cocimdum^  with  the  images  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  perfect  specimens  of  the  human  form,  which  he  con- 
tends is  a  never-failing'  means  of  procuring  a  beautiful  off- 
spring. HiERONYMo  Mercuriali,  though  he  admits  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  pregnant  women,  is,  however,  so  philosophical 
as  to  doubt  whether  capricious  appetites  and  desires  can  com- 
municate marks  or  cause  deformities  in  the  bodies  of  their  in- 
fant offspring.  Yet,  because  the  inquiry  is  difficult,  and  he 
sees  no  better  mode  of  explaining  the  phenomena,  he  slavishly 
resigns  his  faith  to  the  dictates  of  Ebn-sina.  *  Among  the 
Italian  physicians  of  the  sixteenth  centur}',  who  were  wedded  to 
the  imaginative  theory,  must  also  be  numbered  Luigi  Septala 
of  Milan,  who,  in  a  treatise,  De  Nccvis,  defends  it  strenuously, 
and  contends  for  the  secret  or  invisible  connexion  between  me- 
teors and  other  heavenly  bodies  and  the  human  frame ;  and 
Marcej.lus  Donatus  of  Mantua,  who  devotes  the  Second 
Book  of  his  Historia  Medica  Mirabilis  to  the  exposition  of  the 
marvellous  powers  of  the  faculty  of  imagination.  After  these 
fooleries  of  the  learned  and  rational  Italians,  it  is  impossible  to 
wonder  at  the  absurdity  of  Luis  de  Mercado  of  Valladolid, 
who,  on  the  authority  of  Albert  the  Dominican  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,  admitted  the  influence  of  the  imagination  in  its  fullest 
extent,  and  is  moixover  very  partial  to  the  theory  of  sidereal 
power  delivered  by  the  former. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  pre- 
valence of  this  opinion  among  the  medical  authorities  of  France, 
in  the  writings  of  Ambrose  Pare  and  Andrew  Du  Laurens, 
professor  of  medicine,  and  first  physician  to  Henry  IV.     That 

•  Est  hoc  in  loco  contemplatio  non  inutilis,  an  ubi  gravida  vehemcnter  appctit 
aliqua,  consueverit  signari  fretus  ;  nam  videbitis  plurimos  qui  liabcnt  signa, 
alii  stigmata  appetitus  maturni ;  circa  quam  contemplationcm  multi  laborarunt,  nt 
causas  veras  invenirent;  sud  ccrte  res  est  dillicilis,  neque  meliorem  rationcni  iillam 
video  quam  qua;  ab  Avicenna  afTertur  ;— quod  ubi  mulicr  aliqua  vcbementer  appc- 
lil,  illud  semper  auimo  vohiit,  quo  fit  ut  spiritus  ipsi  rei  desideratic  forma  figaret. 
'—Dc  Morbis  Mulicbrilfus.    Lib,  L  Cluq'.  IV,  dc  Grauidaruni  Cura. 
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the  sound  judgment  of  Pare  was  so  much  biassed  by  tlie  spirit 
of  the  apje   as  to  admit  the  hypothesis  in    its   strongest  and 
most  revolting  forms,  must  be  ascribed   to  the  force  of  habit 
and  the  depth  of  early  impressions ;  and  his  chapter  on   black 
infants,  sprung  from  fair  parents,  and  of  the  hairy  progeny  of 
smooth  mothers,  will  remain  a  memorable  proof  of  the  credu- 
lity of  the  most  rational  minds,   when  clouded   by  superstition, 
and  warped  by  prejudice.     Not  less  may  the  sense  of  Du  Lau- 
rens be  questioned,  of  whom  it  has  been  justly  said,  that  he  was 
more  illustrious  by  the  offices  which  he  l)eld,  than  by  the  writ- 
ings which  he  has  left  to  posterity.      In  the  anatomical  history 
of  this  physician,  published  in  1595,  in  his  eagerness  to  explain 
every  thing,  he  gives  a  theory  of  monsters,  in  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  imagination  of  mothers   the  spots   and   deformities  with 
which  infants  come  into  the  world  ;  and  lest  the  reader  should 
be  incredulous,  he  quotes  several  examples,  and  among  others, 
the  hairy  girl,  who  makes  such  a  figure  in  the  writings  ot  Schen- 
Kius,  Pare,  Donatus,  and  others,  and  who  was  said  to  have 
been  indebted  for  this  alleged  covering  to  a  painting  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  in  a  goat's  skin,  with  which  the  imagination  of  the 
mother  was  indelibly  impressed.     To  close  this  sketch  of  the 
imaginative  theory   of  the   sixteenth   century,   we  look  home- 
wards, where  we  find  a  countryman,  David  Kinloch,  distin- 
guished for  the  sister  gifts  of  medicine  and  poetry,   delivering 
it  in   a  poetical    treatise  De  Hominis   Generationc,    in   Latin 
Jiexameters. 

**  Fixa  tamen  quandoque  modis  medltatio  miris 
Matris  materiam  immutat.     Sic  casta  nigello 
Dicitur  Aethiopum  quondam  regina  marito 
Aequantem  candore  nivem  peperisse  puellum, 
Alba  quod  in  coitu  tui  bassent  spectra  cerebrum."  * 

But  In  addition  to  this  view  of  the  imaginative  theory  among 
the  regular  and  professed  physicians,  the  sixteenth  century  has 
to  boast  of  the  origin  of  a  sect  of  fanatic  and  mystical  enthusiasts, 
who  pushed  it,  if  possible,  to  a  still  more  extravagant  and  iur 
comprehensible  degree  of  refinement.  It  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that  we  allude  to  Paracelsus  and  his  followers,  the  bro- 
thers of  the  Rosy  Cross,  and  of  the  Cabalistica!  signs.  Before  the 
time  of  Paracelsus,  attempts  had  been  made  to  unite  magic  and 
astrology  to  physiology,  by  Henry  Cornelius  Ag[iipi>4,  and  \\c 
have  already  seen  something  of  the  same  nature,  in  the  iileas  of 
Albertus  Magnus,  Roger  Bacon,  antl  Septal;).    Paracelsus  at- 

Davidis  Kj nalochi  dc  Konuuis  I'lpcreaUoiie,  lib.  1.     Faiis,  1591, 
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tempted  a  (HlFerent  course,  by  looking  for  the  explanation  of 
physiological  phenomena  in  the  occult  qualities  of  bodies,  asd 
in  tlie  knowledge  of  the  sign?:,  impressed  by  celestial  in- 
telligence on  all  matter.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  sub- 
ject so  suitable  was  to  escape  the  penetrating  ih.eory  of  this 
transcendant  genius.  According  to  him,  the  will  and  the  imagi- 
nation of"  man  act  principally  by  means  of  the  spirit,  which  fur- 
nishes the  explanation  of  sorcery  and  magical  effect?.  Birth- 
spots  are  impressions  of  these  vicarious  men,  and  Paracelsus 
terms  them  in  his  affected  jargon  cocomica  sigfia  ;  the  syderic 
body  of  man  attracts  to  him,  by  imagination,  whatever  sur~ 
rounds  liim,  and  especially  the  stars,  on  which  it  acts  like  a  mag- 
net. In  this  manner  pregnant  women,  and  those  under  the 
menstrual  discharge,  if  their  iuiagination  be  diseased,  may  not 
only  poison  a  glass  by  their  breath,  and  injure  the  infiints  in 
their  womb,  but  even  poison  the  moon,  l^heir  eyes  are  like 
those  of  the  basilisk,  which  shoot  death  in  every  ilircction. 

Whether  Cardan  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  these  extra- 
ordinary opinions  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  agreeil  very  close 
with  his  own.  They  were  propagated  with  his  other  principle!^, 
by  Leonhar<lThurnhcysser,  Adam  de  Ilodenstein,  Gerard  Dorn, 
and  Peter  JSeverinus,  and  several  others.  Then  followed  tiio 
mystical  opinions  of  the  Rosicrucians,  with  their  internal  or 
astral  man,  to  which,  in  their  abstruse  language,  the  name  of 
0<i/)a//s,  <j;(/iins,  or  i?napr/nn//()t/y  was  given,  which,  according  to 
them,  alt) acts  visible  objects  like  a  magnet.  Then  came  Van 
Hki.mont  with  his  Bias,  his  Archaeus,  and  imaginative  issuing 
from  the  spleen,  his  magnetic  force,  his  sympathetic  media  and. 
induential  power  of  the  stars.  By  the  magnetic  force,  he  ex- 
plains why  the  imagination  of  a  pregnant  woman,  who  longs 
for  a  cherry,  if  she  scratch  her  forehead,  impresses  indelibly  on 
Uie  forehead  of  the  foetus,  the  figure  of  this  fruit,  which  annu- 
ally becomes  green,  yellow,  and  red,  according  to  the  season 
and  fhe  tree.*  To  sympathetic  media  he  has  recourse  to  prove, 
that  the  imagination  may  operate,  and  does  operate  at  distance^;, 
like  the  glance  of  the  basilisk  or  the  shock  of  the  electrical  eel.f 
In  tlie  bold  conceptions  and  figurative  language  of  this  doctrineg 

•  "  At(|ue  opportune  ajqiic  lucide  magnetisnium  sui  opcratioiiem  in  distans  cbn- 
fiimat  signum  a  pra?gnantis  appctitii  fcctui  iinprussuin.  Esto  scilicet  gravida  qua? 
ci'r.isum  appetat  alicnutn,  digito  sibi  frontem  scalpat.  Extra  duhiiun,  foetus  in 
frontc  signatur  ccrasi  imagine,  qua-  deinceps  singulis  annis  viridcscit,  alhescit, 
flavescit  ac  tandem  riihet,  juxta  tenorein  arboruin.  Et  adbiic  niulto  niirahiiius  ea,s» 
dem  vicissitudines  iiiaturitatuui  exponit;  (]u<)d  idem  fa-lus  in  Ilispania  (ul)i  cerasus 
floret  sub  fineni  I'ebruariiy  iinitatus  erit  pra-fatas  cerasi  scenas  longe  citius  quam  penes 
nos.  " — \'an  llr.LM.osr,  Ortui   Ucdicina-.    Vis  Magnftfro,  j>.  ibi). 

t  "  -Qiwd  autem  conccpt.-c  i  •naginus  in  distans  ferantur  probat  prcgnaiM  mani- 
fcfctc.     Qviippe ■qua;  Miorum  cunccptum  idea illico  onines tr'nbt'ert  in  I'a-tum  a  inatie 
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it  is  easy  to  discover  the  j^erms  of  the  theory  of  animal  magne- 
tism, with  which,  from  Mesmer  to  Deleuze,  the  world  has  been 
at  once  amused  and  hoaxed. 

It  was  about  the  bef^inninfr  of  the  seventeenth  century  (1608) 
that  Thomas  Fyens  or  Fienus  of  Louvain,  published  his  treatise 
on  the  powers  of  the  imagination,  in  which  he  collected  the 
different  cases  recorded  by  authors,  or  what  had  come  to  his 
own  personal  knowledge, — a  sort  of  summary  of  all  that  was 
known  on  the  subject.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  however  credulous  he  appears  to  be,  he  shows  no 
tendency  to  rely  on  the  visionary  notions  which  have  been  al- 
ready noticed,  and  ascribes  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  to  the 
mere  power  of  the  imagination.  Thus  divested  of  its  astrolo- 
gical and  cabalistical  relations,  the  doctrine  was  admitted  by 
Gregory  Horstius,*  Fabricius  Hildanus,  James  Horstius,  and 
Thomas  Bartholine,  who  have  collected  cases  in  its  support. 
James  Horstius,  in  particular,  of  Helmstadt,  who  is  celebrated 
as  the  zealous,  but  credulous  defender  of  the  absurd  story  of 
the  Silesian  golden  tooth,  against  the  judicious  scepticism  of 
pur  countryman  Duncan  Liddel,  records  several  instances  in 
which  the  body  of  the  infant  was  marked  with  the  figure  of 
strawberries,  cherries,  &c.  by  the  force  of  the  imagination  of  the 
mother.  In  short,  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
remarkable  for  this  imaginative  philosophy  and  its  legitimate 
olFspring, — gross  credulity  in  the  collection  of  all  sorts  of  mar- 
vellous and  prodigious  stories.  And  for  this  pernicious  taste 
no  country  in  Europe  was  more  conspicuous  than  Germany ; 
where  the  natural  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  to  enthusiasm 
appeared  to  be  favoured  by  the  passion  manifested  by  their 
scholars  for  every  miraculous  event.  Not  only  do  we  find 
cases  of  infants  with  cats  heads,  mice-marks,  rat-marks,  spar- 
row-marks, mulberry  spots,  cherries,  black- berries,  &c.,  re- 
corded in  the  writings  of  some  physicians,  as  Hagendorn, 
Schook,  Schurig,  Schrader,  Weinrich,  Willius,  Muller, 
Steigerthal,  Wedelius,  Zoutmann,  Stalpaart  Van  der  Wiel, 
&c. ;  but  many  such  marvellous  stories  are  recited  in  the 
Ephemerides  Naturae  Curiosorum,  a  work  which  on  that 
account  was  not  unjustly  branded  by  Cullen  as  full  of  old 
women's  stories,  the  publication  of  which  was  sanctioned 
by  a  body  of  physicians.  The  only  exception  during  the  se- 
venteenth century  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Rodericus  a  Cas- 
tro, (1628),   a  native  of  Lisbon,   but  professor  to  the  Faculty 


non  alias  dependentem  quam  communione  universalis  alimenti.    Diriguntur  ncmpe  a 
dusiderio  objcctum  sibi  specilicanti,  non  sccus  atquc  visus  iJasilisci  vol  nutus  Tor- 
ncdinis,  rclluctum  in  objoctum  volilum.  " — Jh:  Sijnijinlluticis  Mcdiii,  'M,  n.  p.  489, 
*  De  Caiisis  Siniilitudinis  ct  Uibsimilitudinis  in  Falu,  Geneva,  Itu,  IGIO. 
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of  Medicine  in  Pisa.  This  physician  has  the  good  sense  to 
assert  that  he  could  not  brincj  hiniselt"  to  believe  that  imai>ina- 
tion  only  was  capable  of  depriving  the  conception  or  embryo 
of  the  human  shape,  and  converting  it  into  an  animal  of  that 
species  of  which  was  the  animal  impi-essed  on  the  imagina- 
tion, or  at  the  sight  of  which  the  mother  had  been  alarmed; 
and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  in  such  a  case  the  woman 
would  not  be  entirely  free  from  the  suspicion  bruti  aliciijus 
accessus.  * 

But  one  of  the  sti'ongest  instances  of  confidence  in  this 
doctriue  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  a  man 
who  evidently  united  to  considerable  powers  of  mind,  the 
strongest  and  most  ungovernable  taste  for  the  marvellous,  and 
for  the  operation  of  secret  or  occult  causes.  We  allude  not 
merely  to  his  idle  story  of  the  influence  which  the  assassination 
of  llizzio  in  tlie  chamber  of  Queen  Mar}^,  was  said  to  have  ex- 
ercised on  her  imagination  in  modifying  the  character  of  James 
the  Sixth,  of  whom  she  was  then  pregnant;  but  to  the  i>eneral 
tenour  of  his  writings,  and  more  especially  to  the  opinions  de- 
livered and  maintained  in  his  '  Treatise  of  Bodies, '  and  of 
*  Man's  Soul. '  The  former  story  does  not  require  such  ex- 
planation, and  it  has  been  placed  in  the  proper  light  by  Blonde!^ 
as  we  shall  see.  But  in  his  Treatise  on  Bodies,  which  contains 
much  curious  observation  and  not  a  little  good  philosophy,  if 
sifted  from  the  chaff  of  his  imaginative  opinions,  we  have  con- 
siilerable  discussion  on  the  power  of  sympathies  and  antipa- 
thies, and  among  other  illustrations  the  following  delectable 
story.  "  There  was  a  Lady,  a  kinswoman  of  mine,  who  used 
much  to  wear  black  patches  upon  her  face,  as  was  the  fixshiou 
among  young  women,  f  which  I  to  put  her  from,  used  to  tell 
her  in  jest,  that  the  next  child  she  should  go  with,  whiles  the 
solicitude  and  care  of  those  patches  was  so  strong  in  her  fantasy, 
would  come  into  the  world  with  a  great  black  spot  on  the  midst 
of  its  forehead ;  and  this  apprehension  was  so  lively  in  the  im- 
agination at  the  time  she  jiroved  with  child,  that  her  daughter 
was  born  marked  just  as  the  mother  had  fancied,  which  there 
are  at  hand  witnesses  enough  to  confirm,  but  none  more  preg- 
nant than  the  young  lady  herself,  upon  whom  the  mark  is  yet 
remaining. "  J 

*  "  Ex  iinaginatione  solummodo  conci-ptum  frustrari  forma  Iiominis  ficriquc  scn- 
sitivum  sivc  animal  i-jiis  spf.'cki  cujus  I'rat  animal  imaginatione  concfjUiim,  aut  ad 
cujus  oc-cursum  fii-mina  contiirl)ata  fiit-rat,  vix  nut  ne  vi.v  (juidcm  (ulduci  jhisxum  tit 
exi.slimcin.  Si  (jiiippiam  simile  ali(|iiando,  hand  libera  omnino  crit  innlicr  de  sus- 
jiicionc  bruti  aliciijus   accessus.  "      liodcricus  a  Castro  <lc  Morbis  ^[ulirntm. 

f  This  fasliion,  it  is  to  W  remembered,  prevailed  iu  the  reign  of  James  I.  and 
the  iK'ginning  of  that  i)f  Charles  I. 

\\  Trcalibc  of  liodies  by  Sir  Kciitim  Di^jby,  Pari:;,  IGll,  !•.  o-9. 
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We  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  with  the  view  of 
offerinfT  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  more  philosophical  explana- 
tion ot"  these  phenomena  than  had  yet  appeared,  that  Male- 
branche  delivered  the  opinions  we  have  noticed  in  the  begin- 
ning ot'this  article.  Adopting  the  coarse  physiological  theories 
of  the  day,  regarding  the  fibres  ot"  the  brain  and  their  softness 
and  impressibility,  and  the  wild  fiction  of  animal  spirits,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  nimble  and  active  in  early  life,  but  dull, 
heavy,  and  immoveable  in  old  age,  he  mixed  with  them  the 
gross  notions  of  material  impressions,  and  actual  traces  of 
external  objects  on  the  incorjwreal  and  intangible  essence  of 
mind.  Malebranche,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  perceive,  committed 
two  errors;  one  in  adopting  as  facts  stories  which  at  best  were 
doubtful,  and  which,  if  they  were  true,  were  to  be  explained  in 
a  different  way,  and  without  the  agency  of  the  imagination. 
He  threw  aside  the  machinery  of  the  astrological,  and  cabalis- 
tical  phvsiologists,  but  he  substituted  others  equally  inconsistent 
with  the  living  processes,  and  with  the  true  nature  of  intellectual 
phenomena. 

In  the  hands  of  Locke,  the  frost- work  of  this  material  system 
melted  away  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  doubt 
the  powers  of  imagination  entirely.  About  the  same  time, 
1684-,  Raymond  Vieussens  in  his  Neurographia  Universalis, 
not  only  admitted  the  doctrine  of  imaginative  influence,  but  at- 
tempted to  explain  it  by  referring  it  to  the  operation  of  the  ner- 
vous system;  and  about  forty  years  after  (1721),  Richard 
Bkadley  delivered  the  same  opinion  in  this  country,  f 
:  These  were  the  struggles  of  reason  and  judgment  against 
the  errors  of  ignorance  and  the  conjectures  of  fancy.  JBut  it 
was  long  before  a  complete  triumph  could  be  obtained  over 
prejudices  so  deeply  rooted,  and  opinions  maintained  by  great 
authority.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  physicians  still  believed  in  the  so- 
vereign influenceof  imagination  during  pregnancy;  andthe  names 
of  Stahl  and  Frederic  Hoffmann,  men  certainly  not  only  of 
powerful  genius,  but  of  strong  judgment,  are  still  known  as  the 
patrons  of  the  theory.  The  psychology  of  Stahl  is  indeed  much 
purer  than  that  of  any  previous  medical  author, — his  ideas  are 
clearer,  and  his  language  more  precise  and  intelligible;  but  he 
believes  firmly  in  the  power  which  the  intelligent  human 
soul  possesses  of  impressing  aiienas  covfigurationes  on  the  for- 


\    A  Pliilosophiia!  Account  of  tlic  Works  of  Nature,  &c.  I've,  by  Richard  Brad- 
ley-, Fellow  ot'tlic  Ko)al  ijocicty,  Loudon.     1721.  \Ui.  p.  lOB. 
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mation  of  the  bod}',  and  entertains  no  doubt  of  the  phantasy 
of  mothers  communicating  its  impressions  to  the/o'/wv  ?//  nfero.* 
Nor  are  the  physiological  principles  of  Hoffmaini,  though  dif- 
fering widely  from  those  of  the  physician  of  Halle  in  other 
respects,  less  explicitly  in  favour  of  this  doctiine.  *  Quani 
nocivffi  sunt  foetibus  phantastica^  illae  gravidanim  subitte  ac 
fortiores  impressiones,  cum  quodam  terrore  junctae  earum  in 
corpore  relicta  vestigia,  macular  deformationes  partium  aliunde 
testantur."  f 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Boerhaave,  who 
ascribed  considerable  powers  to  the  imagination,  did  not  scruple 
to  avow  his  belief  in  its  influence  on  the  fa?tu?,  reasons  strongly 
in  its  favour,  and  adduces  facts  which  he  regnided  as  demon- 
strative of  its  truth.  "  With  my  own  eyes  have  I  seen  experi- 
mental proofs.  A  lady  of  rank  and  great  sense  happened  to 
walk  under  a  mulberry  tree,  while  one  of  the  berries  fell  on  the 
tip  of  her  nose;  forthwith  there  was  formed  on  the  nose  of  the 
embryo  a  mulberry  distinctly  marked,  in  size,  colour,  with 
roundish  acini,  rough,  and  with  minute  hairs,  and  that  mark  be- 
came red  as  often  as  the  tree  bore  similar  ripe  mulberries. 
Here,  though  nothing  took  place  but  a  slight  touch  of  the  mo- 
ther's nose,  yet,  a  <:reat  change  was  effected  in  the  faMus.  " 
This  strange  fancy  of  the  annual  and  periodical  change  of  co- 
lour has  been  very  happily  ridiculed  by  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  probably  Dr  Arbuthnot, 
in  his  usual  vein  of  grave  satire,  '•  Being  about  four  years  ago 
in  the  city  of  Madrid  in  quest  of  natural  knowledge,  I  was  in- 
formed of  a  lady  who  was  marked  with  a  pomegranate  on  the 
inside  of  her  right  thigh,  which  blossomed  and,  as  it  were, 
seemed  to  ripen  in  the  due  season.  Forthwith  was  I  possessed 
with  an  insatiable  curiosit}'  to  view  this  wonderful  phenomenon, 
1  felt  the  ardour  of  my  passion  increase  as  the  season  advanced, 
till,  in  the  month  of  July,  I  could  no  longer  contain.  1  bribed 
her  duenna,  was  admitted  to  the  bath,  saw  her  undressed,  and 
the  wonder  displayed. " 

Van  8wieten,  the    pupil  and   commentator    of  Boerhaave, 

•  "  Documcntum  a  posteriori  est  proprie  cfflcacin  ilia  luijusmodi  inatern.irum 
iniprossioiium  in  ipsum  anivivm  etiani  int'antis  ;  undi;  vcl  inii7iocli'r;ita  desidi-iia  vol 
it)siipfra)>ili-s  turrort-s,  mctus,  anxictates  ex  eodi-in  tali  niatris  ji/i-inhismnU',  (|iiali; 
qiiidein  alias,  iino  aliijiiando  simul  cont'ormationem  cjusinodi  lieteroi'litain  coijiori 
Tpsi  una  iinprimit.  "  <'  Niinio  notior  esteiiergiaiinan^iiiatiDiiis  (pia'  iioii  solum  paries 
■liquas  aufcrre  potest,  etiam  eo  tempore  quo  jam  penitus  lonnata-  fueraiit,  scd 
^liam  non  solum  novas  sed  iiciiitus  alienas  suscilare."  p.  27(),  dc  Sperinate.  Ueor-'ii 
Kniesti  Stahlii  Mem.  IMedica  Vera,  iS:e.,  ITOHaiid  1777,  p.  373. 

t  Fredeiiii  Ilollmanni  Opera  Om.  torn.  i.  I'liilosophia:  Corjioris  Huinani  \ivi 
e(  saiii  liber  pnniu^,  scijtio  iii.  cap.  <3.  §  iiv.  jt.  07. 
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followed  his  footsteps  and  imbibed  his  theory;  and  Da- 
niel Turner,  our  earliest  native  authority  on  diseases  of  the 
skin,  was  one  of  its  most  zealous  partisans,  and  elaborate  ad- 
vocates. He  compiled  from  various  sources,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, a  tolerable,  but  rather  confused  account  of  the  doctrine ; 
but  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  his  observations  is  his 
boundless  credulity,  and  slavish  adherence  to  the  opinions  of 
his  authorities. 

The  time  however  was  fast  approaching,  at  which  the  truth 
of  this  extravagant  theory  was  to  be  put  to  the  test  of  ex- 
amination and  sound  judgment.  More  correct  ideas  on  the 
nature,  not  only  of  the  human  mind,  but  on  its  operation  al- 
leged or  established  on  the  material  frame ;  and,  above  all, 
physiologists  began  to  understand  more  distinctly  the  nature  of 
the  processes  of  the  animal  body,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
■were  effected.  The  powers  of  the  immaterial  mind  were  be- 
ginning to  be  more  justly  appreciated ;  and  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity of  the  imagination  was  at  length  called  in  question.  The 
first  blow  which  was  struck  at  the  theory  was  by  M.  Marcot  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  at  Montpellier  in  the  year  171.6, 
on  occasion  of  the  case  of  a  monstrous  infant,  the  history  of 
which  he  communicated  to  the  Society.*  On  the  forehead  of  this 
infant  was  a  soft,  spongy,  livid  mass,  which,  to  the  ignorant  eyes 
of  the  midwife,  bore  the  resemblance  of  a  toad,  and  which  was, 
jtherefore,  without  ceremony,  marked  as  a  monstrous  production. 
The  child  died  in  about  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  and  was  found, 
on  dissection,  to  be  an  acephalous  foetus,  destitute  of  brain  and 
spinal  chord,  and  having  on  the  forehead  a  soft,  parenchymatous^ 
vascular  mass,  presenting  bodies  like  hydatids,  which  being  of 
different  sizes,  made  it  seem  irregular  on  the  surface^  and  gave  it 
the  appearance  of  a  toad.  M.  Marcot  ascribes  every  deviation  in 
the  shape  of  the  fostus,  whether  by  addition,  defect,  or  confusion 
of  parts,  to  obstruction,  compression,  or  twisting  of  the  umbilical 
chord,  and  whatever  may  interrupt  or  modify  the  passage  of 
blood  to  it.  He  cannot  believe  that  the  imagination  of  the 
mother  is  adequate  to  produce  changes  so  considerable ;  he  de- 
nies the  intimate  connexion  of  the  foetus  with  the  mother  ; — that 
the  infant  sees  and  hears  whatever  is  seen  and  heard  by  thq 
mother ;  and  though  he  admits  the  communication  of  diseases 
of  morbid  disposition,  and  the  hereditary  transmission  of  tem- 
perament, appetite  and  inclinations,  yet  these,  he  justly  re- 
marks, would  prove  nothing  regarding  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion, and  are  quite  independent  of  it.     He  refutes,  at  some 

*ni-5t()iro  ot  Mcmoiix's  de  rAiMilcmic  lloyalc  clcs  Sciences.,  .luucc  171G.     A 
Auiili-rdam  17]y.     Memoucs,  p.  41^ 
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length,  the  errors  of  Malcbranche,  especially  rcgardinnj  the  al- 
leged sympathetic  or  constitutional  terror  of  James  First  at 
the  sight  of  a  sword  ;  and  while  he  does  not  deny  entirely  the 
facts,  he  contends  that  the  resemblances  arc  rare ;  and  that  it 
would  be  found  that  the  idea  of  the  mother  having  seen  or  felt 
such  object  as  that  from  which  the  resemblance  was  supposed 
to  be  derived,  had  occurred  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  the  in- 
fant, and  had  been  eagerly  laid  hold  oF  to  explain  the  defor- 
mity. Thus,  a  woman  who  finds  that  she  is  so  unfortunate  as 
to  give  birth  to  a  child  with  a  cat's  head,  reflects  within  herself 
on  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  so  extraordinary;  she  imagines 
she  has  been  frightened  by  the  sight  of  this  animal;  she  says 
so ;  and  her  friends  fail  not  to  ascribe  the  cause  of  her  misfor- 
tune to  the  horror  with  which  she  had  been  seized.  In  like 
manner,  if  a  woman  gives  birth  to  an  infant  which  bears  the 
mark  of  any  fruit,  she  is  interrogated  if  she  had  not  the  desire 
of  eating  this  fruit  during  her  pi-egnancy,  if  she  has  not  been 
refused  it,  and  if  she  has  not  scratched  some  part  of  her  person 
under  the  influence  of  the  disappointment;  for  all  t'~ese  circum- 
stances arc  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  foetal  phenomenon, 
She  understands  what  is  meant,  and  generally  answers  by  some 
story  which  suits  the  purpose  of  the  querists,  but  is  rarely  found- 
ed in  truth.  Hence  the  false  prejudices,  according  to  M.  Mar- 
cot,  which  pass  for  assured  maxims  and  established  truths. 
Hence  those  questions  about  the  operation  of  the  imagination 
of  the  mother  on  the  body  of  the  infant,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  resolve,  insomuch  as  they  are  founded  on  a  false  supposition. 

M.  Marcot,  however,  admits  that  there  are  examples  of 
birth-spots  on  the  persons  of  children  whose  mothers  were  not 
only  unconscious  of  their  nature  and  supposed  origin,  but  were 
not  aware  of  any  particular  longing  during  the  period  of  preg- 
nancy. He  was  in  this  condition  himself,  having  a  reddish 
mark  on  the  right  hand,  which  could  be  referred  to  no  sort  of 
fruit  or  food  under  the  sun,  and  which  his  mother  could  never 
explain. 

Not  long  after,  the  credulity  displayed  by  Dr  Turner  in  the 
work  already  mentioned,  roused  a  vigorous  assailant  of  the 
imaginative  theory,  in  the  person  of  Dii  James  Blondel.  At 
this  time,  1727,  so  little  were  the  opinions  of  Marcot,  just  men- 
tioned, known  or  relished,  and  so  general  was  the  belief  in  fa- 
vour of  the  old  system,  that  Blondel,  though  he  writes  in  a 
bold  and  decided  tone,  is  anxious  to  apologize  ibr  combating 
a  vulgrtr  error,  which  had  prevailed,  he  says,  for  several  ages, 
thougii  inconsistent  with  experience,  right  reason,  and  anato- 
mical knowledge.     His  principal  argimicnts  against  the  theory 
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are  the  following.     First,  The  imagination  is  observed  to  be 
very  powerful  in  some  pregnant  women,  witliout  producing  any 
effect  on  tlie  foetus.  *     Secondti/,    Infants  are  marked  with  va- 
riously figured  spots,  or  may  be  veiy  much  deformed,   where 
no  appetite,  longing,   or  operation  of  the  fancy  of  the  mother, 
ever  took  place  or  could  be  recognised.      'Ihirdly,  Many  of  the 
deformities  and  defects  which  are  falsely  and  unreasonably  a- 
scribed  to  the  operation  of  the  fancy,  depend  upon  other  causes, 
generally  natural,  during  the  course  of  pregnancy,  or  acciden- 
tal, previous  to,   or  at  the  period  of  delivery,  or,  m  short,  are 
fortuitous,   and  not  in  all  cases  to  be  explained.     In  other  in- 
stances, the  facts  are  erroneous  ;  and  the  credulity  of  witnesses, 
the  love  of  imposture,   or  the  taste  for  v,anton  falsehoods,  are 
all  to  be  regarded  as  contributing  to  the  propagation  of  error. 
These  positions  he  establishes  by  much  sound  and  forcible  rea- 
soning, in  the  course  of  which  he  shows  the  absurdity  of  many 
of  the  current  stories.     Among  others,   he  remarks  on  the  first 
given  by  Malebranche,  that  it  was  singular  that,  as  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  mother  was  so  expeditious  and  perfect  in  convey- 
inf  to  the  person  of  the  infant  each  of  the  blows  of  the  execu- 
tioner, it  did  not  convey  that  also  which  is  inflicted  on  the  sto- 
mach,  vulgarly  called  the  coup  de  grace.     On  the  second,   he 
justly  observes,  that  the  resemblance  which  forms  its  subject  is 
greatly  too  remote,  and   that   the   whole  story  savours  of  the 
biootry  and  ignorance  of  extravagant  enthusiasm.     In  an  ela- 
borate Supplement,  he  reviews,  with  great  severity,  the  cases 
and  arguments  which  the  credulity  of  Dr  Turner  had  allowed 
him  to  adduce. 

Bloiidcl  wrote  previous  to  the  publication  of  Boerhaave's  In- 
siitutiorij;  of  Medicine,  and  his  work  was,  therefore,  known  to 
the  Dutch  professor.  It  made  no  other  impression  on  him, 
lu)wever,  than  merely  to  confirm  him,  if  possible,  most  strongly 
ju  his  original  opinion.  "  Novi,  "  savs  he,  with  great  coolness, 
*'  quid  Anglus  scripta  ediderit,  sarcaslico  stylo  in  hanc  vim  forma- 
tricem  invcctu-.  Nihil  inde  sequitur,  quod  phenomeni  causam 
jion  intelligamus.  "  And  he  proceeds  to  relate  various  cases  in 
support  of  his  opinion.  Blondel's  attack  produced  a  defence 
from  Turner,  but  without  the  adduction  of  any  very  conclusive 


*  "  As  a  lady  in  London,  with  a  violent  antlpatliy  to  cats,  was  one  evening  go- 
ini;  to  bed,  a  inige  cat  ^p|•u^g  suddenly  from  under  the  bed  on  her  furiously,  and 
was  with  diflk'ulty  beaten  olf!  'l"he  ])oor  lady  was  so  much  frightened,  that  she 
fainted;  but  nevertheless,  notwiilistanding  this  shocking  surprise,  she  was  safely  de- 
livered, three  months  after,  of  a  very  pretty  <^irl,  who  had  neitlier  whiskers  nor 
claws,  nor  any  resemblance  to  a  cat;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  this  child 
amused  herself  in  playing  with  cats,  and  very  often  in  tormenting  them,  as  if  she 
wiblicd  10  .uen^e  the  ailront  wiiich  h(.r  n.othtr  had  received." — Btondd. 
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argiiments.  The  inclinations  of  the  profession,  however,  appca? 
to  have  still  been  in  favour  of  the  imaginative  theory  ;  and  in 
17+0,  a  paper  by  Daniel  deSuperville,  chief  physician  lothe 
Margrave  of  Brandenburgh-Bareuth,  appeared  in  the  Transac-* 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  the  conclusion  of 
which  it  is  stoutly  maintained.  De  Superville  asserts,  that  he 
liad  seen  in  a  sow,  just  slaughtered,  seven  pigs,  all  of  which  iiad 
the  bloody  mark  of  the  knife  about  their  necks ;  and  he  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  cloih-shearer  in  Holland,  who,  falling  into 
the  hands  of  some  drunken  young  fellows,  was  stabbed  with 
more  than  twenty  wounds.  *'  He  was  to  be  married  that  very 
•week  ;  his  sweetheart  saw  his  corpse  naked  with  all  those  wounds, 
and  was  two  days  after  delivered  of  a  dead  child,  which  had  the 
marks  of  the  wounds  in  the  same  places  of  its  body  where  the 
mother  had  observed  them  on  her  dead  lover,  "  He  contends, 
that  the  foetus  is  part  of  the  mother,  insomuch  as  it  derives  its 
nutriment  from  the  secundines,  which  are  closely  united  to  the 
womb ;  and  argues,  that  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  fact  is 
no  argument  against  its  existence.  *  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  De  Superville  displays  more  credulity  than  judgment. 

A  new  and  more  powerful  opponent,  hovxevcr,  appeared  in  the 
eloquent  and  philosophical  Buffon,  who  is  entitled  to  the  me- 
rit of  first  generali^iing  the  researches  of  physiologists  on  the 
function  of  generation.  He  justly  remarked,  that  the  resem- 
blance of  birth-spots  to  any  other  object,  is  more  frequently  de- 
pendent on  the  fancy  of  those  who  see  them  than  on  that  of 
the  mother;  that  the  alleged  periodical  changes  of  colour  were 
much  more  tre(juent  than  was  vuig;irly  supposed  ;  and  instead 
of  depending  on  the  occult  sympathy  between  them  and  the  ob- 
jects which  they  were  supposed  to  resemble,  took  place  when- 
ever the  motion  of  the  blood  w.is  accelerated,  which  is  n)ost 
steady  and  permanent  during  the  heat  of  summer.  These  spots 
are  yellow,  or  red,  or  black,  according  as  the  blood  commu- 
nicates these  lints  to  the  skin,  when  it  enters  the  vessels  in  too 
great  quantity.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  exceed- 
ingly vascular  nature  of  most  lucvi  malcrni,  covered  as  they  are 
by  a  mere  pellicle  of  skin,  is  very  favourable  to  these  periodi- 
cal changes,  according  to  the  revolutions  of  the  season,  and  the 
consequent  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  any  principal  emotion,  he  re- 
marks, that  as  our  sensations  do  not  resemble  the  objects  which 
cause  them,  it  is  impossible  that  desire,  terror,  horror,  or  any 

•  Philosophical  Transactions,  giving  some  Account  of  the  present  Undcrtnlings, 
Studies,  and  Labours  of  the  Ingenious  in  m.-my  toiisiderahle  I'arts  of  the  World. 
Vol.  XLI.  Tart  1.  for  the  Years  1739  and  1710.     London,   1714. 
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passion  or  internal  emotion  can  produce  real  representations 
of  lliese  objects  ;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  suppose  that  the  flinc}'  of 
a  i'owl,  before  which  the  neck  of  a  cock  has  been  twisted,  will 
produce  from  the  eggs  on  which  she  is  sitting,  chickens  with 
twisted  necks,  as  it  is  to  believe  the  story  of  the  woman  who 
saw  the  man  broken  on  the  wheel.  Such  shocks  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  the  foetus,  but  not  by  the  exact  imitation 
which  authors  have  maintained.  But  even  admitting  that  a 
child  was  produced  with  fractures  in  the  same  places  in  which 
the  limbs  of  felons  are  broken,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  phe- 
nomenon arose  from  the  spectacle  which  the  mother  witnessed, 
or  from  the  influence  of  her  imagination  on  the  infant.  Such 
effects  might,  if  carefully  examined,  be  much  more  satisfactorily 
traced  to  the  operation  of  causes  the  nature  of  which  is  much 
more  distinctly  understood.  Syphilis,  rickets,  and  scrofula  may 
produce  effects  which,  to  inexperienced  observers,  would  ap- 
pear like  distinct  fractures. 

The  force  of  these  arguments  has  been  generally  supposed  to 
be  sulficiently  strong  to  annihilate  the  imaginative  theory  en- 
tirely. They  were  corroborated  by  the  anonymous  writer  of 
LicUrcs  sur  V Imngination  des  Feinmes  Enceintes,  in  1746,  by  the 
observations  of  M.  Eller,  in  1756,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Berlin  Academy,  *  by  Krause  and  Roederer  in  express  disser- 
tations published  the  same  year  at  St  Petersburgh,  and  by 
Haller  in  his  great  work  on  Physiolog}'^,  in  1766.  As  this 
last  eminent  physiologist  examined  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  with  his  usual  acuteness  and  deliberation,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  notice  them  shortly. 

When  Haller  published  the  physiological  lectures  of  his  pre- 
ceptor Boerhaave  in  1758,  f  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
up  his  mind  on  the  merits  of  the  imaginative  theory.  *'  Haec 
naivorum  historia  mihi  difficillima  videtur,  "  he  says.  It  was 
evident  that  he  hesitated  on  the  one  hand  between  the  great 
authority  of  his  revered  Boerhaave,  and  the  dictates  of  sound 
sense  and  the  reasonings  of  Blondel,  who  had  written  some 
twenty  years  before,  on  the  other.  He  had  also  examined 
with  ijreat  care  all  the  known  histories  recorded  in  authors, 
and  has  leit  a  most  remarkable  monument  of  his  research  and 
diligence  in  his  notes  on  Boerhaave.  The  apparent  good  faith 
of  his  authorities  operated  forcibly  on  his  belief;  but  the  ab- 
surd and  incredible  nature  of  the  stories,  and  the  impossibility 
of  explaining  them  on   any  rational  principle,   staggered  his 

*  Ilistoire  de  l' Academic  Royale  dcs  Sciences  et  Belles  Lettres,  Anno,   1756.  A 
Berlin  1758.      Tom.  12,  p.  1. 
\  Note  on  Boerhaave  dc  Conceptu,  p.  550,  Vol.  V.  p.  2, 
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judgment.  Neither  the  anima  structrix  of  Stahl,  nor  the  commu- 
nication of  spirits  and  nerves  proposed  by  Vieussens  and  Brad- 
ley, was  adequate  in  his  judgment  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena. "  Meanwhile,"  says  he,  "  we  are  overwhelmed  with  innu- 
merable stories  of  deformities  of  every  description  which  have 
affected  the  foetus  by  the  fault  of  the  mother,  more  frequently 
indeed  in  the  female  of  the  human  subject,  but  sometimes  in 
those  of  brute  animals."  Without  denying  them  altogether,  he 
admitted  that  he  had  seen  moles,  spots,  and  excrescences, 
which,  by  a  lively  imagination,  might  be  transformed  into  mul- 
berries, cherries,  mice,  sparrows,  flames,  &c.,  which  might  have 
arisen  from  any  cause  capable  of  eroding  or  injuring  the  skin. 
He  agreed  however  with  Blondel  in  admitting,  that  a  very 
great  number  of  deformities  or  monstrosities  take  place  without 
any  affection  of  the  mind,  or  any  disorder  of  the  parent;  and 
that  there  were  no  grounds  for  charging  the  incomprehensible 
communication  between  the  mother  and  the  foetus  with  the  for- 
mation of  all  these  trifling  defects.  The  case  of  Malebranche, 
and  others  in  the  Ephemerides  Naturae  Curiosorum,  he  re- 
garded as  false  or  erroneously  reported. 

These  arguments  were  repeated,  exj)anded,  and  enforced  in  his 
Elements  of  Physiology.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  his  reasonings  on  the 
origin  of  Nccvi  which  was  regarded  as  the  principal  argument, 
that  much  interest  is  found.  He  did  not  deny  that  the  bloodvessels 
of  the  mother  were  connected  with  the  bloodvessels  of  the  foetus. 
But  the  admission  of  this  would  never  explain  why  the  inordi- 
nate motion  of  the  blood  in  the  part  of  the  body  of  the  foetus 
corresponding  to  that  which  the  mother  touched  in  her  own 
person,  should  leave  its  trace  there  rather  than  in  any  other, 
and  especially  rather  than  in  a  more  tender  part  of  the  foetus. 
Against  the  opinion  advanced  by  Vieussens  and  Bradley, 
and  afterwards  repeated  by  Turner,  *  that  impressions  of  this 
nature  are  conveyed  by  the  nervous  system,  he  stated  two  very 
valid  objections.  First,  the  shape  of  a  mulbei'ry,  or  any  other 
object,  cannot  reach  the  brain  equal  to  the  mulberry  seen  or 
longed  for ;  but  something  infinitely  less,  whether  it  is  moved  or 
otherwise  applied.  Secondly,  if  trausmission  of  any  impression 
takes  place,  it  must  be  through  the  medium  of  nerves,  the  only 
channel  by  which  the  impulses  of  the  inmiaterial  soul  are  con- 
veyed. But  no  71C7VCS  pass  from  1  lie  mot  In  r  to  ihc  Jatus^  as  is 
very  uell  kno'vcn;  nor  could  these  nerves  elude  inspection,  when 
they  must  proceed  in  a  body  from  the  })lacentatothe  cord,  though 
a  few  may  come  from  the  liver  to  the  ligaments  and  navel,  f 
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These  arguments  have  generally  been  thought  satisfactory ; 
and  the  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  imagination  on  tlie  Jbetus 
in  ufero,  has  been  tacitly,  if  not  gradually  and  entirely  relin- 
quished since  the  time  ot  Haller.  It  appeared  to  be  the  gene- 
ral sentiment  of  physiologists  that  nothing  remained  for  further 
inquiry  after  the  question  had  been  examined  with  so  much  de- 
liberation and  judgment,  as  the  Swiss  physiologist  bestowed  on 
it;  and  it  was  therefore  looked  on  as  decided,  so  far  at  least 
as  facts  supplied,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admitted. 
Sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  this  opinion  was  delivered,  and 
no  fact  or  objection  of  any  material  consequence  has  been 
adduced  to  refute  or  invalidate  the  grounds  on  which  it  was 
formed.  At  length,  however.  Sir  Everard  Home  has,  after 
much  research  and  regularly  planned  inquiry,  according  to  his 
own  account,  succeeded  in  making  a  discovery,  which,  if  esta- 
blished, may  certainly  invalidate  the  conclusions  of  Haller. 
Without  appearing  to  be  aware  of  the  opinion  of  Vieussens 
and  Bradley  on  the  supposed  power  of  the  nerves  in  accounting 
for  the  effects  of  the  imaginative  theory,  or  the  argument  of 
Haller  deduced  from  their  non-existence  between  the  mother 
and  foetus,  or  indeed  with  any  part  of  the  history  of  his  sub- 
ject, the  learned  Baronet  has  proved  the  existence  of  nerves  in 
the  placenta  and  cord,  and  has  thus  deprived  the  argument  of 
Haller  of  one  of  its  most  powerful  sinews.  We  know  not  that 
this  discovery,  though  it  were  well  established,  will  make  much 
difference  on  the  total  and  ultimate  merits  of  the  question.  We 
would  not  be  understood  to  favour  such  an  opinion ;  we  speak 
purely  in  reference  to  the  argument  of  Haller. 

The  nature  of  minute  researches,  either  on  the  structure  or 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  is  so  peculiar,  that  our  readers 
will  undoubtedly  prefer  seeing  the  description  in  the  language 
of  the  author. 

*'  This  I  have  now  been  enabled  to  do  in  no  common  degree,  by 
discovering  nerves  in  both  the  foetal  and  maternal  portions  of  the 
placenta.  This  discovery,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was  not  the  result  of 
accident,  but  of  a  regularly  arranged  plan  for  that  purpose. 

"  In  examining,  at  my  desire,  the  structure  of  the  horns  of  the 
fallow-deer,  during  their  growth,  while  covered  with  velvet,  Mi- 
Bauer  found  them  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves.  The  circum- 
stance of  nerves  being  met  with,  where  nerves  are  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  even  where  the  parts  are  unfitted  for  their  office  till  the 
nerves  are  removed,  which  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  horns  are  full 
«rovvn,  makes  it  appear  that  nerves  answer  some  other  purposes  in 
the  animal  economy,  besides  regulating  the  actions  of  arteries ;  an 
office  which,  many  years  since,  I  not  only  considered  them  to  per- 
form, but  illustrated  my  opinion  by  the  effects  of  irritation  of  the 
joa/'  vagum  and  great  sympathetic  nerve  on  the  carotid  artery.     Since 
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that  time,  by  considering  the  incubation  of  the  chick,  I  have  been 
led  to  believe,  that  the  arteries  are  indebted  to  the  nerves  for  their 
formation  ;  and  so  strong  was  the  conviction  on  my  mind  of  this 
being  the  case,  that  even  the  circumstance  of  the  placenta,  whose 
bloodvessels  are  very  numerous,  having  been  suspected  to  have  no 
nerves,  did  not  induce  me  to  abandon  it ;  since  until  it  is  proved  that 
the  placenta  is  void  of  nerves,  there  is  no  argument  against  me. 
This  was  a  point  of  all  others,  that  no  one  could  determine  so  well 
as  Mr  Bauer.  I  therefore  most  earnestly  requested  him  to  employ 
his  microscopical  observations  on  this  subject,  and  supplied  him  with 
the  placenta  of  a  seal,  in  which  the  arteries  and  veins  had  been  in- 
jected ;  and  as  in  that  animal  the  umbilical  vessels  are  not  twisted, 
the  nerves  will  be  more  exposed,  and  the  parts  having  been  in  spi- 
rit, will  have  lost  that  transparency  belonging  to  them  in  a  recent 
state,  by  which  they  are  less  readily  distinguished  from  bloodvessels. 

"  In  this  specimen  Mr  Bauer  has  shown,  that  nerves  are  not  only 
conspicuous  surrounding  the  umbilical  arteries,  but  has  demonstrated 
them  in  the  portion  belonging  to  the  uterus.  For  the  appearance 
they  put  on,  I  must  refer  to  the  annexed  drawing. 

"  I  may  here  remark,  that  in  no  communication  which  I  have 
made  to  the  Society,  assisted  by  Mr  Bauer's  labours,  has  any  ap- 
pearance been  mentioned  or  represented  that  I  have  not  myself  dis- 
tinctly seen  ;  for  although  I  am  not  equal  to  the  nice  adjustment  of 
the  microscope,  which  indeed  appears  peculiar  to  Mr  Bauer,  yet, 
when  adjusted  by  him,  the  appearances  before  they  were  described 
had  been  rendered  visible  to  me. 

"  In  looking  at  objects  so  much  magnified  beyond  what  they  ap- 
pear to  the  naked  eye,  it  will  not  be  unnatural  for  many  of  the  mem- 
bers to  ask,  how  I  am  sure  that  these  are  really  nerves,  and  not  the 
secondary  order  of  blood-vessels,  too  small  to  carry  red  blood,  and 
therefore,  when  their  contents  have  been  coagulated,  appear  to  be 
cords  ?  My  answer  to  this  question  is,  to  recommend  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  drawings,  in  which  it  v;ill  be  seen,  that  these  are  not  con- 
tinuations of  other  branches,  but  form  a  trellis- work  upon  the  arte- 
rial trunks,  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  any  thing  met  with 
either  in  the  ramifications  of  arteries  or  veins ;  and  when  they  are 
dried  upon  glass,  they  reflect  the  light  with  a  degree  of  splendour 
like  the  human  hairs  when  these  are  quite  white.  When  the  nerves 
are  very  minutely  examined,  each  fibre  appears  to  consist  of  a  row 
of  small  globules  connected  with  one  another. 

*'  At  the  time  the  nerves  in  the  placenta  were  discovered,  Sir 
Stamford  RafHes,  whose  misfortune  in  having  lost  the  most  valuable 
collection  in  Natural  History  ever  made  in  the  East  Indies,  by  the 
ship  taking  fire,  every  one  must  feel  for,  brought  me  from  Sumatra 
the  pregnant  uterus  of  the  Tapir  of  that  country  ;  and  as  in  that  ani- 
mal the  umbilical  cord  is  connected  with  the  chorion  (there  being 
no  placenta),  I  examined  the  transparent  portion  of  the  chorion, 
along  which  the  branches  of  the  funis  pass,  before  they  arrive  at  the 
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spongy  part,  and  there  the  nerves  are  so  conspficuous,   that   Mr 
Bauer's  representation  of  them  of  the  natural  size  is  annexed. 

"  The  principal  object  of  the  present  Lecture  is  to  establish  the 
fact  of  nerves  existing  in  the  placenta, — and  in  those  animals  in  which 
there  is  no  placenta,  in  the  flocculent  chorion  which  is  substituted  for 
it  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  they  should  be  largest  in  the  latter. 

"  This  discovery  places  the  placentular  circulation  in  a  new  point 
of  view,  since,  from  the  known  influence  of  the  nerves  on  blood- 
vessels, it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that,  during  life,  there  are  branches 
of  communication  between  those  of  the  uterus  and  foetus,  although 
too  minute  to  be  explored  in  the  dead  body.  The  erection  of  the 
penis  cannot  be  produced  after  death  by  injecting  the  arteries,  al- 
though, when  the  nerves  are  excited,  the  smaller  branches  give  a 
a  ready  passage  to  the  blood.  " 

At  this  time  Sir  Everard  home  appears  to  have  satisfied 
himself  of  the  existence  of  nervous  filaments  in  the  placenta  of 
the  lower  animals  only.  He  informs  us,  however,  in  a  post- 
script, that  he  and  Mr  Bauer,  unknown  to  each  other,  succeed- 
ed at  the  same  time  in  detecting  nerves  in  the  human  navel- 
string  and  placenta,  in  a  preparation  belonging  to  Mr  Brookes, 
which  had  been  successfully  injected  and  preserved  in  spirits 
for  forty  years.  As  the  existence  of  nerves  in  the  placenta 
forms  an  important  article  in  the  argument  of  Haller,  it  be- 
comes  a  question  whether  it  will  impair  or  destroy  the  strengtli 
of  this  argument.  From  the  conclusions  which  Sir  E.  Home 
draws,  it  is  manifest  that  he  regards  the  placental  nerves  as 
competent  to  explain  the  whole  train  of  those  phenomena  in 
the  foetus,  which  have  either  been  traced  to  the  corporeal  con- 
stitution, or  the  mental  emotions  of  the  mother.  The  learned 
Baronet,  however,  has  impaired  the  force  of  his  arguments  by 
proving  too  much,  and  has  manifestly  shown  the  weakness  of 
his  cause,  by  having  recourse  to  facts  in  the  explanation  of 
which  no  difficulty  occurred,  and  in  which  tiie  agency  of  nerves 
was  certainly  not  absolutely  necessary.  Sir  Everard  shall  speak 
in  his  own  person. 

"  Now'that  it  is  known  by  the  discovery  of  nerves  in  the  placenta, 
that  the  brain  of  the  child,  as  well  as  every  part  of  its  body  is  con- 
nected by  the  medium  of  nerves  with  the  brain  of  the  mother,  we 
are  led  to  understand  the  degree  of  dependence  in  which  the  fcetus 
is  kept  during  the  whole  time  of  utero-gestation. 

"  The  smallpox  being  in  some  instances  communicated  from  the 
mother  to  the  child,  which  has  until  now  been  considered  as  an 
extraordinary  fact,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for,  is  readily  ex- 
plained, since  absorption  depends  fully  as  much  upon  nervous  influ- 
ence as  the  action  of  the  arteries ;  a  child  in  utero  having  an  ague,  is 
in  itself  almost  a  proof  of  the  placenta  having  nerves. 
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*'  A  child  being  born  without  a  brain  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at, 
the  nerves  of  the  child  being  connected  with  the  brain  of  the  mo- 
ther. " 

Now,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  finished  specimen  of 
inconclusive  reasoning  and  imperfect  physiology  than  what  is 
contained  in  these  paragraphs.  It  is  manifest,  that  whenever 
the  communication  of  a  disease,  or  of  a  form  of  morbid  action, 
depends  on  a  tangible  or  material  morbid  agent,  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  have  recourse  to  refined  and  fanciful  means,  the 
existence  of  which  is  not  only  uncertain,  but  the  operation  of 
which  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  and  at  best  incapable  of  being 
proved.  The  transmission  of  smallpox,  of  the  venereal  disease, 
nay  of  ague,  from  the  mother  to  the  embryo  or  infant  in  her 
womb,  may  be  easily  understood  without  having  recourse  to  the 
supposition  of  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  two 
first  cases,  there  is  a  material  morbid  poison  circulating  in  the 
blood,  and  liable  to  be  deposited  in  the  tissues ;  and  if  a  simi- 
lar poison  is  not  acting  in  the  third  case,  we  know  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  ague  depend  upon  some  material  agent,  which  affects 
chiefly  the  circulation.  The  acephalous  foetus  is  certainly  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  any  communication  between  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  mother  and  of  the  foetus. 

Nor  is  the  following  conclusion  more  pertinent. 

"  The  immediate  division  of  the  navel-string  at  the  moment  of 
the  birth,  in  some  particular  instances  having  hazarded  the  life  of  the 
child,  hinted  at  by  Dr  Denman,  shows  the  accuracy  of  his  observa- 
tions.'* 

This  may  show  the  accuracy  of  Dr  Denman's  observations,  as 
it  would  do  of  any  sensible  man  who  knows  that  premature  divi- 
sion of  the  navel  string  produces  death  by  attempting  respira- 
tory Hfe,  before  the  lungs  of  the  infant  are  fitted  for  it.  But  we 
cannot  perceive  in  what  manner  it  illustrates  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  nervous  system  of  the  mother  and  of  the  foetus. 

But  by  far  the  most  brilliant  a{)plication  of  this  discovery  is 
yet  to  come  in  the  revival,  or  if  you  will,  corroboration  of  the 
doctrine  of  Vicussens  and  Bradley. 

"  Till  this  discovery  was  made  "  says  Sir  Everard  Home,  *'  we  had 
no  mode  of  estimating  the  influence  that  could  be  produced  upon 
the  child,  by  the  affections  of  the  mind  or  the  body  of  the  mother  ; 
and  therefore,  the  instances  that  have  occurred  were  considered  as 
idle  stories  or  accidental  occurrences  for  which  no  satisfactory  rea- 
son could  be  assigned ;  and  this  upon  no  better  ground  than  that 
they  do  not  always  take  place  under  similar  circumstances,  which 
nothing  connected  with  nerves  ever  does. 

*'■  That  they  do  sometimes  occur,  no  one  can  be  so  hardy  as  to 
deny  ;  and  when  they  do,  we  cannot  now  be  at  a  loss  for  a  mode  qf 
accounting  for  their  doing  so.  " 
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In  confirmation  of  this  sagacious  opinion,  the  author  proceeds 
to  relate  several  cases,  which  are  very  similar  to  all  other  cases 
of  the  same  nature,  scattered  in  the  writings  of  physicians,  and 
need  not  therefore  be  repeated.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
first,  which  is  the  instance  of  the  mare,  which,  having  a  foal  by 
a  quagga,  had  three  quagga-marked  foals  in  succession  by  a  Per- 
sian horse,  revives  the  doctrines  already  noticed  of  Oppian  and 
Berenger.  The  second  is  an  instance  of  harelip  occurring 
in  an  infant  whose  mother  had,  while  pregnant,  been  robbed 
near  Woolwich  by  an  artillery- man  with  that  deformity.  The 
third  is  one  of  a  lady  of  unusually  nervous  habit,  who,  during 
pregnancy,  had  been  alarmed  by  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog 
springing  with  his  two  fore-paws  on  her  sides ;  "  when  the 
child  was  born,  there  was  a  claret- coloured  mark  upon  the  two 
parts  of  the  belly  corresponding  with  the  places  on  which  the 
paws  of  the  dog  seized.  " 

The  fourth  case  must  be  perused  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
words  of  the  author. 

**  An  Italian  woraan,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  when,  by  her 
reckoning,  three  months  and  three  weeks  gone  with  her  third  child, 
was  travelling  in  a  caravan  with  the  baggage  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's army.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  a  violent  storm,  while 
she  was  fast  asleep,  a  small  monkey,  with  a  long  chain,  upon  the  roof 
of  the  caravan,  took  refuge  in  it,  crept  under  her  loins,  and  fell  a- 
sleep ;  she  awoke,  feeling  uneasy  from  the  pressure  of  the  monkey, 
and  put  her  hand  down  to  scratch  the  part,  but  came  upon  the 
monkey's  head,  by  which  it  awoke  and  bit  her  fingers,  and  in  its  al- 
arm got  fast  hold  of  her  loins.  The  woman  went  into  fits,  and  was 
some  minutes  before  she  recovered  herself;  it  was  suspected  she 
would  miscarry,  but  she  went  her  full  time.  When  the  child  was 
born,  it  measured  between  seven  and  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
weighed  one  pound.  This  was  in  France.  The  child  was  reared 
with  great  difficulty.  It  was  carried  afterwards  to  Ireland,  where  it 
was  afflicted  with  a  hacking  cough.  It  was  brought  to  England,  in 
expectation  of  the  cough  being  relieved,  but  died  soon  after,  just  be- 
fore it  completed  its  ninth  year.  I  saw  it  before  its  death,  when  it 
was  much  emaciated,  and  measured  exactly  twenty-two  inches.  It 
could  walk  alone,  but  not  more  confident  in  itself,  or  firm  on  its  legs, 
than  a  healthy  infant  of  sixteen  months.  Its  sight  was  very  quick, 
particularly  in  seeing  bright  objects  ;  it  was  delighted  with  every  thing 
showy,  much  pleased  with  ornaments  in  its  own  dress,  could  speak  in 
a  very  low  tone  and  shrill  voice,  and  had  some  taste  for  music,  but 
liad  i'evf  English  words ;  it  also  appeared  very  sensible  of  kindness, 
and  remembered  perfectly  those  from  whom  it  had  received  attention. 
After  death  it  was  found  that  the  fontanelle  of  the  head  had  closed  ; 
no  fat  was  any  where  met  with  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbits.  The 
uterus  was  as  small  as  in  a  foetus  between  three  and  four  months,  not 
being  at  all  developed,  whereas  in  a  newborn  child  it  has  acquired  a 
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considerable  size.  It  was  closely  attached  to  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  urinary  bladder,  apparently  by  inflammation.  The  bladder  was 
distended  with  urine,  and  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg.  As  the  child 
had  never  passed  its  water  freely  from  the  time  of  its  birth,  this  af- 
fection of  the  bladder  must  have  taken  place  at  the  same  time  toith 
the  injur?/  produced  hy  the  monkey  s  gripe  on  the  loins  of  the  mo- 
ther. 

*'  I  examined  an  abortion,  which  was  considered  by  Mr  Clarke, 
Teacher  in  Midwifery,  to  be  about  three  months  and  a  half  after  im- 
pregnation ;  and  on  comparing  the  ovaria  with  those  of  the  dwarfs 
they  were  nearly  of  the  same  size,  but  not  quite  so  long  ;  the  differ- 
ence, however,  was  scarcely  observable. 

"  After  death,  it  was  found  that  the  mother  has  had  a  fifth  child 
in  Ireland,  which,  like  her  former  children,  was  of  the  common  size 
when  born,  and  has  nothing  particular  in  its  appearance." 

It  would  require  great  stretch  of  credulity  indeed,  and  much 
faith  in  the  powers  of  fancy  through  the  medium  of  the  placen- 
tal nerves,  to  admit  this  story  to  be  a  legitimate  example  of 
their  influence.  That  the  infant  was  an  instance  of  monstrosi- 
ty, that  is,  of  deviation  from  the  ordinary  form  and  proportions 
of  the  human  body,  may  be  readily  admitted  ;  and  it  may  be 
further  granted,  that  this  deviation  in  the  person  of  the  infant 
was  occasioned  by  the  corporeal  injury  and  mental  shock  which 
the  poor  woman  sustained  from  the  natural  but  rude  attack  of  the 
monkey;  but  that  the  fancy  of  the  mother,  operating  on  the  nerves 
proceeding  from  the  placenta  and  cord  to  the  fioetus,  was  the 
channel  through  which  the  mischief  was  effected,  is  an  infer- 
ence which  neither  flows  from  the  phenomena,  nor  could,  with- 
out the  grossest  assumption,  be  satisfactorily  made  to  corre- 
spond with  the  known  facts  of  utero-gestation  and  the  growth 
of  the  foetus. 

In  two  other  cases  which  were  stated  to  him,  the  author  says 
he  has  the  most  implicit  confidence. 

"  In  one,  a  lady  in  early  pregnancy  was  frightened  by  a  sailor 
with  one  arm  ;  and  her  child  was  born  under  the  same  deformity. 
In  another,  this  occurred  late  in  pregnancy.  No  effect  was  produc- 
ed in  the  infant  then  in  the  womb  ;  but  in  the  next  child,  though 
every  alarm  in  her  mind  had  subsided,  the  deformity  was  found  to 
have  taken  place.  " 

Of  such  marvellous  stories  it  would  be  extremely  idle  to  at- 
tempt cither  a  lengthened  examination  or  a  serious  refutation. 
It  is  enough  to  say,  that  not  only  are  the  facts  too  doubtful, 
but  the  alleged  instances  are  too  few  to  warrant  conclusions 
such  as  are  delivered  in  the  paper  before  us.  That  instances 
ol' infants  born  with  hare-lip,  with  one  arm,  with  marks  and  va- 
rious other  delorniitics  or  imperfections,  frefjuenlly  occur,  is 
well  known,  and  tan  never  be  questioned;  but  where  is  liie  in- 
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stance  in  which  the  circumstance  of  any  object  presented  to  he 
senses,  or  impressing  the  imagination  of  the  mother,  couldba 
indubitably  shown  to  be  connected  with  these  facts,  much  less 
necessarily  connected  as  cause  and  effect  ?  It  is  a  most  true  and 
invaluable  observation,  that  there  are  in  medicine  more  false  facts 
than  false  theories  ;  for  however  easy  it  appears  to  be  to  observe 
and  record  facts  properly,  it  is  the  most  difficult  task  of  the  sound 
and  unprejudiced  physician ;  and  there  are  some  facts,  in  phy- 
siology particularly,  which  few  indeed  are  competent  to  ob- 
serve. An  appetite  for  extraordinary  stories  and  marvellous 
tales  is  often  mistaken  for  the  philosophical  spirit  of  collecting 
facts ;  and  the  indiscriminate  love  of  collecting  cases  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  meritorious  duty  of  the  student  of  nature. 
Such  labours  we  would  neither  undervalue  nor  discourage ;  but 
it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that,  to  be  useful,  they  must  be 
under  the  control  of  sound  judgment,  and  a  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  fallacies  to  which  the  observation  of  facts 
so  varied  and  so  complicated  as  those  in  physiological  inquiries 
are,  is  exposed.  We  can  scarcely  conclude  better  than  in  the 
words  of  M.  Marcot.  "  All  recorded  facts  are  not  true,  and 
the  results  of  experience  are  not  always  worthy  of  trust.  Many 
things  are  true  which  pass  for  false  ;  and  many  false  are  admitted 
as  true.  Men  do  not  always  observe  with  cool  and  unbiassed 
senses  ;  they  think  they  see  more  than  they  do  indeed,  Flus  vi- 
dcnt  qiimn  quod  videiU.  They  build  a  system  on  false  princi- 
ples ;  they  fall  into  error,  and  lead  others  along  with  them. 
They  speak  often  of  things  which  they  have  not  seen,  as  if  they 
had  seen  them  ;  and  indolence,  indifference,  or  the  love  of  imi- 
tation, prevents  others  from  ascertaining  the  truth.  " 


III. 

Sketches  of  the  most  prevalent  Diseases  of  India;  comprisiiig  a 
Treatise  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  of  the  East ;  Statistical  and 
Topographical  Reports  of  the  Diseases  i?i  the  differeyit  Divi- 
sions of  the  Armij  tinder  the  Madras  Presidency ,-  embracing 
also  the  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality,  S^c.  of  European  Troops  ,• 
and  Practical  Observatio7is  on  the  Effects  of  Calomel  on  the 
Alimentary  Canal,  and  07i  the  Diseases  must  prevalent  in  In- 
dia. By  James  Annesley,  Esq.,  Madras  Medical  Esta- 
blishment.    Underwood,  London,  1825.     8vo.     pp.  464-. 

'his  work,  one  of  the  most  interesting  which  has  for  some 
time  been  contributed  to  medical  science  by  the  practi- 
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tloners  of  the  East,  is  the  result  of  twenty-five  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  observation  and  treatment  of  its  diseases  in  every 
variety  of  circumstances  ;  and  more  particular!}^  of  five  years' 
superintendence  of  the  General  Hospital  at  Madras,  during  the 
ravages  committed  throughout  Hindostan  by  the  Epidemic 
Cholera.  It  includes,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the  title,  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  most  of  them  too  extensive  and  too 
complicated  to  admit  of  complete  discussion  in  a  single  octavo 
volume,  and  therefore  quite  unfit  for  investigation  in  a  succinct 
review.  Of  the  remainder  we  shall  single  out  for  the  present 
those  which  are  most  interesting  from  their  novelty  and  from 
the  light  which  it  has  been  the  author's  object  to  throw  by 
them  over  one  of  the  most  baneful  and  embarrassing  maladies 
of  our  Eastern  dominions.  We  shall  confine  our  attention 
chiefly  to  his  views  regarding  the  nature  and  treatment  of  Epi- 
demic Cholera,  and  the  effects  and  mode  of  action  of  calomel 
in  that  and  some  other  analogous  disorders.  To  these  views 
we  shall  add  such  strictures  and  illustrations  as  have  occurred 
to  us  during  the  perusal  of  the  work  itself,  and  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  voluminous  and  valuable  Reports  on  Cholera 
published  at  Madras  in  1824  by  the  Medical  Board  of  that 
Presidency.  *  The  other  topics  regarding  Cholera,  which  are 
embraced  by  the  Madras  Reports,  and  the  Reports  of  the  two 
other  Presidencies,  and  which  have  likewise  received  a  share  of 
Mr  Annesley's  attention, — more  particularly  the  question  re- 
specting its  cause  and  mode  of  propagation, — may  be  made  the 
subject  of  separate  scrutiny  at  another  opportunity. 

It  would  appear,  on  collecting  and  combining  the  numerous 
authentic  documents  which  have  at  length  been  procured  on 
the  subject,  that  the  Epidemic  Cholera  has  not  caused  such 
extensive  devastation  as  general  rumour  and  local  experience 
had  led  most  people  to  believe.  But  nevertheless  it  still  re- 
mains true,  that  few  diseases  have  been  more  prevalent  of  late 
years  in  the  Company's  territories,  and  that  none  of  the  pre- 
valent diseases  is  more  dangerous,  or  carries  off  such  a  lar<re 
proportion  of  those  whom  it  attacks.  According  to  the  docu- 
ments collected  by  the  Madras  Medical  Board,  the  number  of 
deaths  caused  by  it  in  the  army  of  that  Presidency,  during 
1818  and  the  four  subsequent  years,  has  been  4430,  of  wliich 
695  occurred  among  the  European  troops,   and  3735  among 


•  Report  of  the  Epidemic  Cholera  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  territories  suhject  to 
the  Presidency  of  Fort  St  George.  Drawn  up  by  order  of  tlie  Government,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  tlie  Medical  Board,  by  W.  Scott,  Surgeon  and  Secretary 
to  the  Board.     Sec  our  Number  for  July  1833. 
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the  Sepoys.  The  number  attacked  was  19,494,  namely,  3664 
Europeans,  and  15;830  Natives.  Tlie  average  strength  of  the 
army,  during  the  period  included  by  the  Reports,  being  10,112 
Europeans,  and  73,254  Natives,  it  follows,  that  in  five  years 
23i  per  cent,  of  the  troops  were  attacked,  and  that  of  those  at- 
tacked, 22f  per  cent,  were  carried  off,  or  5i  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  force  of  the  army.  The  epidemic  cholera  therefore  is 
confessedly  one  of  the  most  fearful  scourges  of  our  Indian  Em- 
pire, and  must  be  an  object  of  paramount  interest  to  its  go- 
vernment, to  its  medical  officers,  and  to  the  medical  profession 
generally.  The  Indian  governments  have  fulfilled  their  duty 
most  signally  by  the  pains  they  have  taken  to  present  the  pub- 
lic with  authentic  documents,  which  in  extent  and  minuteness 
are  almost  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  medicine.  The 
Company's  medical  officers  seem  sufficiently  disposed  to  imi- 
tate the  example  set  them  by  their  employers.  But  it  is  rather 
singular,  that  the  profession  at  home,  for  the  sake  of  whose 
opinions  and  researches  the  official  reports  have  in  part  been 
published,  have  hitherto  paid  so  little  regard  to  what  is  so  rea- 
sonably expected  from  them. 

AVe  cannot  find  a  better  method  of  giving  support  to  this 
part  of  the  Company's  objects,  than  by  drawing  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  work  of  Mr  Annesley.  It  contains  all 
the  general  facts  and  most  interesting  local  occurrences  which 
have  been  laboriously  recorded  in  the  Reports  ;  but  presents 
them  to  the  general  reader  in  a  more  popular  and  attractive 
form ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  addition  of  several  copious 
and  circumstantial  tables  will  enable  those  more  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  subject  to  study  it  with  the  greatest  minuteness. 
We  may  add,  what  is  no  trifling  recommendation,  that  his  book 
is  written  in  a  style  of  such  simplicity  and  chasteness  as  we 
very  rarely  meet  with  in  medical  writings  of  the  present  day. 
Its  distribution  is  most  methodical.  After  a  few  remarks  on 
the  question,  whether  the  cholera,  as  it  appeared  epidemicaUi/y 
is  a  new  disease,  or  one  formerly  known  to  Indian  practition- 
ers, he  proceeds  to  treat  first  of  its  symptoms,  then  of  its  pa- 
thology, next  of  its  causes,  and  lastly  of  its  treatment.  This 
concludes  the  First  Part  of  the  work.  The  Second  Part  con- 
sists of  thirty-one  Tables  of  Reports  on  the  diseases  of  the  Army 
under  the  Madras  Presidency,  including  of  course  tabular  views 
of  the  progress  and  prevalence  of  Cholera.  I'he  Third  and 
last  Part  is  an  inquiry,  in  the  way  of  observation  in  man  and 
experiment  on  brutes,  into  the  effiicts  of  calomel  on  the  alimen- 
liirv  cimal,  and  generally  on  the  diseases  of  India.  We  shall 
confine  our  remarks,  as  already  announced,  to  bis  inquiries  in- 
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to  the  pathology  and  proximate  cause  of  cholera,  and  its  treat- 
ment especially  as  regards  two  remedies — blood-letting  and  ca- 
lomel. For  a  detailed  account  of  the  symptoms,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  an  account  of  the  Bombay  Report,  in  the  16th  and 
24th  volumes  of  this  Journal. 

We  shall  take  no  notice  at  present  of  our  author's  prelimi- 
nary remarks  on  the  question  of  the  novelty  of  the  disease,  far- 
ther than  b}'  observing,  that  he  believes  it  is  a  disease  of  new 
occurrence,  whose  features  are  certainly  never  assumed  by  the 
cholera  of  Europe,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  as  little 
by  the  sporadic  cholera  of  the  East.  In  this  opinion,  however, 
it  is  conceived  he  is  not  borne  out  by  the  investigations  of  the 
Madras  Medical  Board.  For,  as  we  may  afterwards  have  oc- 
casion to  show,  various  proofs  have  been  procured  by  them  of 
its  pre- existence,  though  probably  never  in  such  a  violent  form, 
or  over  such  an  extent  of  country. 

But  whatever  opinion  be  formed  of  its  novelty,  there  does 
not  seem  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that  the  name  of  cholera 
is  completely  misapplied.  The  most  characteristic  symptom 
of  cholera,  the  discharge  of  bile  from  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, is  completely  wanting  in  the  disease  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. Not  only  is  there  no  increased  flow  of  the  bile;  but  its 
discharge  from  the  gall-bladder  is  prevented  entirely,  nay,  in 
all  likelihood  its  secretion  is  arrested  altogether.  Another  lead- 
ing symptom  of  cholera  has  likewise  been  absent  in  the  late 
epidemic  of  Hindostan,  namely  tormina.  The  pain  of  the 
bowel=,  which  was  present  in  the  generality  of  instances,  was  of 
a  totally  different  description,  and  is  represented  by  Mr  Annes- 
ley  as  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  burning  sensation  seated 
between  the  scrobiculus  cordis  and  the  navel. 

The  actual  symptoms  of  the  disease  as  they  are  laid  down  by 
Mr  Annesley,  by  the  Madras  Reports,  and  by  the  Reports  of 
the  two  other  Presidencies,  from  which  we  gave  copious  extracts 
in  our  Number  for  July  1820,  may  be  referred  to  three  heads, 
those  of  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  of  the  muscular 
system,  and  of  the  circulation.  By  considering  each  of  these 
classes  of  symptoms  separately  as  they  appeared  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  disease,  and  by  uniting  them  with  the  corres- 
ponding morbid  appearances  produced  by  it,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  appreciate  the  views  of  our  author  regarding  its  na- 
ture. 

The  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  very  generallv, 
viewed  by  East  India  practitioners  as  of  a  peculiar  kinil.  It 
consists  of  complete  interruption  of  the  process  of  digestion,  of 
the  stoppage  of  all  the  natural  secretions  connected  witii  that 
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process,  and  of  the  exhalation  of  a  fluid  different  from  that 
thrown  out  from  the  mucous  membrane  during  health,  or  pro- 
bably in  any  other  disorder.  The  substance  thrown  out  is  va- 
riously described  by  different  observers  as  a  mere  serous  fluid? 
a  fluid  like  thin  rice-water,  or  a  mixture  of  milk  and  water,  or 
cream,  occasionally  containing  a  large  quantity  of  white  shreds 
or  flakes,  more  rarely  brownish  or  tinged  with  blood.  This  affec- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal  generally  existed  from  a  very  early 
period.  One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  invasion  of  the  disease 
was  a  sudden  call  to  stool,  and  the  discharge  of  the  natural 
faeces  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  fluid  mentioned  above. 

The  morbid   appearances  of  the  alimentary  canal  connected 
with  the  foregoing  symptoms,  have  been  very  carefully  investi- 
gated by  Mr  Annesley.     His  researches,  indeed,  appear  to  be 
the  only  ones,  included  in  the   Madras  Reports,   which  have 
been  made  with  minuteness  and  accuracy.     The  stomach  was 
generally  somewhat  congested  with  venous  blood  outwardly,  and 
still  more  so  inwardly.     The  chief  congestion  was  in  the  mucous 
coat,  which  was  likewise  occasionally  corrugated,  thickened,  and 
doughy  ;  and  the  whole  coats  of  the  organ  were  sometimes 
softer  than  natural.     In  a  few  instances  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  stomach  was  of  a  livelier  red  colour.     We  may  add,  too, 
a  circumstance  omitted  by  Mr  Annesley,  but  clearly  ascertained 
by  the  Reports  of  the  different  Presidencies,  that  the  stomach 
was  occasionally  quite  natural  in   appearance.      It  almost  al- 
ways contained  more  or  less  of  a  watery  or  muddy  fluid,  green- 
ish, yellowish,  brownish,  or  black  in  colour.     The  small  intes- 
tines externally  had   a  doughy,    thickened     appearance,   their 
veins  were  turgid,  and  the  general  colour  of  their  surface  varied 
from  a  pale  vermilion  to  a  dark  purple.     In  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease  the  internal  coat  of  the  small  intestines  was  pale  in 
the  upper  portion,  dark  and  congested  in  the  lower;  but  when 
the  patient   lived  till   a   more  advanced  stage,  the  colour  was 
brighter.     In  its  early  stage  the  villous  coat  was  clogged  with 
a  viscid,  thick,  clayey  substance,   which  in  the  more  advanced 
sta^e  was  detached  more  or  less,  and  floated  in  shreds  and  floc- 
culi  in  a  fluid   such  as  that  discharged   by  stool.     "  The  quan- 
titv  of  this  earthey- looking  stuff',"   adds   Mr  Jameson  in   the 
Bengal   Report,    '•  was  sometimes  so  large  as  to  plaster  the 
whole   villous    coat,  and   to  leave  a   thick  sediment  in    pass- 
ing   through   the  sheet    in   which     the  corpse  was    wrapped, 
p.  72.     The  great  intestifies,  like  the  lesser,  were  generally  con- 
gested both  within  and  without,  and  filled  with  a  siime  or  fluid 
like  that  just  described.     In  some  of  the  very  rapid  cases  there 
was  no  morbid  appearance  in  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  ex- 
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cept  the  effusion  of  the  peculiar  muddy  fluid.     {Bc7igal  Re- 
port, 72.) 

No  appearance  of  much  note  was  ever  found  in  the  other 
abdominal  viscera.  The  liver  was  sound,  except  that  it  was 
sometimes  gorged  with  venous  blood  ;  the  gall-bladder  con- 
tained more  or  less  bile,  generally  thickened,  and  greener  than 
natural,  and  the  mouth  of  its  duct  was  sometimes  constricted  ; 
the  spleen  was  generally  turgid  ;  the  kidneys  healthy  ;  the  uri- 
nary bladder  excessively  contracted  and  empty. 

The  foregoing  abstract  of  the  symptoms  and  morbid  appear- 
ances referrible  to  the  alimentary  canal  shows  that  it  was  affected 
throughout  with  venous  congestion  ;  and  that  a  matter  of  an 
unknown,  or  at  least  of  an  undetermined  nature,  was  thrown  out 
from  its  surface.  We  shall  now  take  a  short  view  of  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  formed  by  the  practitioners  of  the  East  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  the  affection  thus  constituted. 

The  first  view  taken  by  very  many  of  those  who  have  contri- 
buted to  the  Reports,  and  evidently  the  opinion  to  which  some 
of  Mr  Annesley's  statements  tend,  although  he  does  not  dis- 
tinctly express  it  any  where,  is,  that  the  aifection  is  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature.  To  this  opinion  its  supporters  have  been  na- 
turally led  by  the  symptom  of  burning  pain  in  the  abdomen,  by 
the  appearance  of  vascular  turgescence  after  death,  and  by  the 
effects  to  be  mentioned  hereafter  of  blood-letting  and  calomel. 
None  of  these  grounds,  however,  are  sufficiently  substantial. 
As  to  the  symptom  of  burning  pain,  that  is  by  no  means  diag- 
nostic of  inflammation.  With  regard  to  the  appearance  of  vas- 
cular congestion  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  it  never  amounted]to  any  thing  else  than  venous  con- 
gestion ;  which  is  not  adequate  to  constitute,  although  it  may 
ultimately  bring  on  inflammation.  It  is  mentioned,  indeed,  that 
in  some  instances  the  vascularity  was  florid,  nay  that  in  a  few 
cases  coagulable  lymph  with  subjacent  arterial  vascularity  was 
formed  on  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
[Madras  Report.^  177.)  But  these  appearances  were  rare,  and 
occurred  either  in  such  cases  only  as  had  been  marked  with 
violent  reaction  from  the  beginning, — a  state  quite  opposite  to 
what  generally  occurred — or  in  the  advanced  stage  of  cases  that 
had  passed  successfully  through  the  previous  stage  of  collapse. 
Lastly,  in  respect  to  the  operation  of  remedies  it  may  be  argued, 
that,  in  the  absence  of  better  proof,  this  is  a  very  fallacious  kind  of 
evidence,  and  that  in  the  present  instance  it  admits,  as  will 
be  shown  hereafter,  of  a  totally  different  explanation.  We  arc 
inclined,  therefore,  to  agree  with  Mr  Jameson  and  Mr  Scott 
in  thinking,  that  the  evidence  of  its  having  been  an  iuflamma- 
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tory  affection  is  quite  unsatisfactory.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
higiily  probable,  that  it  was  accompanied  with  a  certain  degree 
of  irritation, — whether  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease,  or  one 
of  the  phenomena  developed  in  its  progress  we  shall  not  inquire 
— to  which  in  due  course  of  time,  if  the  stage  of  collapse  did  not 
prove  fatal,  an  inflammatory  affection  might  and  frequently  did 
succeed. 

Others  have  thought  that  the  proximate  cause  or  essence  of 
the  disease  was,  "a  violont affection  of  the  nerves,  distributed  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. "  Although  Mr 
Jameson  has  succeeded  in  showing  in  the  Bengal  Report,  that  all 
the  symptoms  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  yet  he  has  pro- 
bably gone  a  step  too  far,  when  he  denies  that  such  an  affection 
of  the  nervous  system  existed  at  all.  It  must,  we  apprehend, 
be  conceded,  that  so  violent  a  derangement  of  the  surface  of  the 
alimentary  canal  as  existed  in  the  present  instance,  could  not 
prevail  without  its  nervous  system  being  disordered.  What 
that  disorder  may  have  been  by  no  means  appears.  That  it 
was  the  primary  cause  of  the  whole  train  of  conspicuous  symp- 
toms is  still  less  apparent.  But  there  is  no  way  in  which  many 
of  the  symptoms,  particularly  those  affecting  the  general  system, 
can  be  so  satisfactorily  explained  as  on  the  suppositon  that  some 
peculiar  impression  was  pioduced  either  primarily  or  second- 
arily on  the  nervous  expansion  of  the  alimentary  canal.  To  this 
topic  we  shall  return  when  we  treat  of  the  general  disorder  that 
accompanied  the  intestinal  derangement.  At  present  we  need 
only  remind  the  reader,  that  the  production  of  a  peculiar  im- 
pression on  the  nervous  fibrils  of  the  intestines  has  been  assum. 
ed  on  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  the  case  of  some  poisons, 
between  whose  action  and  the  phenomena  of  the  spasdomic  cho- 
lera there  appears  to  be  a  very  striking  analogy. 

The  principle  obstacle  to  be  encountered  in  investigating  the 
essence  or  proximate  cause  of  this  disease,  is  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  upon  any  theory  for  the  extraordinary  discharge 
which  took  place  in  almost  every  instance  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  JMany  opinions  have  been  formed  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  discharge.  Some  consider  it  the  mere  serum  of  the 
blood,  separated  by  simple  atony  or  relaxation  of  the  intestinal 
capillaries  ;  others  consider  it  a  slight  modification  of  the  ordi- 
nary intestinal  mucus;  others  view  it  as  composed  of  the  last 
with  a  mixture  of  regurgitated  chyle  or  unabsorbed  chyme, 
and  others  again  regard  it  as  a  new  secretion. 

Unfortunately,  the  information  collected  from  so  many  quar- 
ters, however  extensive  and  accurate  it  may  be,  proves  upon 
this  as  upon  many  other  points,   too  vague  to  direct  thejudg- 
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ment.  The  remarks  of  the  reporters  are  chiefly  confined  to  its 
physical  properties ;  and  these  merely  enable  us  to  say,  that  the 
first  opinion  cannot  be  correct;  for  although  it  was  sometimes 
not  unlike  the  mere  serum  of  the  blood,  it  was  much  more  com- 
monly of  a  totally  different  nature.  We  believe,  we  may  like- 
wise leave  out  of  view  the  third  opinion,  that  it  is  a  fluid  ana- 
logous to  that  of  the  Fluxus  Coeliacus.  For  in  the  first  place, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  disorder  of  that  description  is  of 
very  problematical  existence  ;  and  secondly,  as  Mr  Jameson  has 
properly  hinted,  it  appears  quite  impossible  to  conceive,  how 
all  the  chyme  and  chyle  together  could  form  such  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  the  white  creamy  or  flocculent  matter  as  was 
frequently  poured  out. 

The  most  obvious  and  certainly  the  most  natural  view,  is 
that  which  considers  the  discharged  fluid  as  merely  a  slight 
modification  of  the  intestinal  mucus.  And  if  it  is  not  such, 
there  remains  no  other  conclusion  than  that  it  is  a  new  secre- 
tion. The  question  was  to  be  decided  between  these  two  suppo- 
sitions by  chemical  experimetit.  But  it  is  most  surprising,  that 
among  the  many  hundreds  w4io  have  noted  its  sensible  qualities 
with  precision,  not  one  seems  to  have  had  sufficient  chemical 
knowledge  or  curiosity,  to  determine  its  actual  nature  by  the 
eflfect  of  re-agents.  The  only  experiment  which  has  been 
tried  upon  it  with  that  intention  is  one  by  Dr  Scott  of  Ma- 
dras, who  found  that  sulphuric  acid  increased  its  whiteness, 
and  partially  coagulated  it.  A  few  other  experiments  made 
by  Mr  Annesley,  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  efl^'ects  of  re- 
medies, may  likewise  be  mentioned,  although  they  do  not  throw 
much  light  upon  its  nature.  Fie  found  that  alcohol  and  dilu- 
ted nitric  acid  coagulated  the  thick  creamy  sort  of  fluid  ;  that 
ammonia,  ether  and  camphor  did  not  alter  it ;  that  tartaric  acid 
rendered  it  quite  fluid ;  that  bile  also  dissolved  it  sensibly,  and 
that  calomel  turned  it  to  a  dai'k  greenish  gray,  and  appeared 
to  dissolve  it,  (p.  193).  These  experiments  are  not  quite  con- 
clusive :  At  the  same  time,  if  correct,  they  will  serve  to  ren- 
der it  probable,  that  the  substance  thrown  out  by  the  intestines 
was  neither  albuminous  nor  mucous  in  its  nature,  and  conse- 
quently must  have  been  a  new  secretion. 

The  inference  to  be  founded  on  the  determination  of  the  fore- 
going point  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence  in  an  incjuiry  into 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease ;  for  if  the  fluid  was  merely 
modified  mucus,  mere  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal  will 
account  for  its  discharge  ;  but  if  it  was  a  peculiar  secretion,  then 
we  cannot  but  suppose,  either  that  the  minute  vessels  of  the  in- 
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testines  had  put  on  a  new  and  peculiar  action,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  novel  and  hidden  cause,  or  that  the  blood,  sup- 
plied for  elaboration  in  these  vessels,  had  been,  as  several  ima- 
gine, very  much  altered  in  nature. 

So  much  for  the  first  set  of  symptoms  of  the  disease,  those 
namely  connected  immediately  with  derangemement  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  The  next  class  of  symptoms,  which  relate  to 
disorder  of  the  muscular  system,  need  not  occupy  us  long. 
They  consisted  of  violent  spasms,  often  affecting  the  whole  mus- 
cles of  the  body,  generally  of  a  tetanic  nature,  and  sometimes 
so  purely  such  as  to  lead  a  careless  observer  to  confound  the 
disease  with  tetanus.  This  affection,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  alarming  phenomena  of  the  disease,  is  well  known  to 
be  frequentl}'  owing  to  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  and 
consequently  we  need  look  no  farther  for  its  cause. 

The  disorder  of  the  circulation  is  of  a  different  nature.  It 
was  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  epidemic  cholera, 
and  has  been  regarded  by  several  as  constituting  its  very  es- 
sence or  proximate  cause.  This  doctrine  is  espoused,  though 
not  to  its  full  extent,  by  Mr  Annesley. 

The  state  of  the  circulation  was  always  very  remarkable. 
At  a  very  early  period,  frequently  from  the  first  moment 
that  the  patient  attracted  attention,  the  pulse  was  excessively 
languid,  and  sooner  or  later  it  ceased  to  be  perceptible  in  the 
extremities  or  in  the  temples.  At  the  same  time  the  blood  was 
peculiary  dark  and  viscid;  that  drawn  from  the  temporal  artery 
had  the  appearance  of  venous  blood;  the  blood  from  the  veins 
was  almost  black,  and  of  an  oily  or  even  tarry  consistence;  and 
it  could  very  rarely  be  drawn  away  but  in  a  slow,  languid 
stream.  This  state  of  the  blood  was  attended,  as  might  be 
reasonably  expected,  with  extraordinary  disorder  of  the  respira- 
tion. Sometimes  the  breathing  was  much  oppressed  ;  and  this 
symptom  was  satisfactorily  accounted  for  after  death  by  the  ex- 
cessive gorging  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  with  black  gory  blood. 
But  this  was  not  the  most  striking  affection  of  the  respiratory 
functions.  Even  when  the  breathing  was  full,  free  and  rapid, 
and  when  consequently  a  sufficient  quantity  ot  air  was  inhaled, 
the  oxygenizing  process  was  carried  on  very  imperfectly.  For 
the  blood  v/as  black  and  thick,  the  breath  was  peculiarly  cold, 
the  heat  of  the  body  was  very  much  lowered,  and  the  expired 
air,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr  John  Davy,  did  not 
contain  the  usual  proportion  of  carbonic  acid.  These  facts  are 
all  well  ascertained;  but  there  is  a  singular  want  of  information 
upon  the  other  properties  of  the  blood.  For  example,  as  to  its 
coagulability,  one  or  two  instances  are  mentioned  in  which  it 
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coagulated  firmly  and  rapidly,  and  a  few  others  in  which  it  did 
not  coagulate  at  all ;  and  most  of  the  Reports  are  entirely  silent 
on  the  subject.  No  one  seems  to  have  had  the  curiosity  to  as- 
certain whether  this  apparently  unoxidized  blood  could  be  ren- 
dered florid  by  exposure  to  the  air.  One  person  only  takes  no~ 
tice  that  (in  apparently  the  only  case  in  which  he  attended  to 
it)  the  crassamentum  did  not  become  florid  on  its  surface  as 
usual.  This  single  fact,  however,  is  of  very  little  value.  If  it 
were  correct,  then  it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  blood  was  not 
simply  unoxidized  but  had  undergone  some  essential  change 
besides,  which  rendered  it  equally  incapable  of  being  oxidized 
and  of  supporting  the  functions.  But  many  other  circumstances 
conspire  to  prove  that  its  dark  and  viscid  condition  was  owing 
merely  to  the  abstraction  of  its  fluid  parts  by  the  intestinal  dis- 
charge, and  to  a  simple  defect  of  oxigenation.  Of  these  we  need 
mention  one  only,  the  rapid  change  of  the  blood  to  its  usual  co- 
lour, accompanied  with  rising  of  the  pulse,  restoration  of  the 
temperature  and  abatement  of  the  spasms,  during  the  very  act 
of  bloodletting.  Such  a  change  is  unintelligible  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  blood  had  undergone  a  positive  change,  but  is 
easily  understood,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  notice  the  rationale 
of  the  treatment,  if  the  blood  was  merely  deficient  in  oxigena- 
tion. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  pathological  deductions 
which  have  been  drawn  by  Mr  Annesley  and  others  from  the 
condition  of  the  blood,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  this  con- 
dition did  not  always  prevail.  In  a  very  few  cases  it  preserved 
its  natural  colour.  But  it  was  only  in  those  in  which  reaction 
existed  from  the  beginning,  and  continued  till  the  blood  was 
drawn,  and  in  which  the  pulse  was  full,  hard  and  frequent.  These 
cases  were  so  different  from  the  generality  and  so  few  in  num- 
ber, that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  they  were  not  cases 
of  the  true  epidemic  cholera.  One  person  only  of  the  host  of 
observers  who  have  reported  their  experience  on  the  subject, 
did  not  remark  any  change  in  the  colour  of  the  blood  as  it 
flowed.  {Madras  liejwris,  22s.)  But  for  reasons  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention,  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this 
observation.  We  may  therefore  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
blood  was  with  a  few  exceptions  imperfectly  oxidized,  and  when 
such,  became  florid  if  its  quantity  was  diminished. 

To  this  state  of  the  blood  several  persons,  and  among  these 
Mr  Annesley,  have  endeavoured  to  refer  the  leading  symptoms  ; 
and  some  have  even  sought  in  it  for  the  primary  cause  or  essence 
of  the  disease. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  deficiency  in  the  oxigenation  of  the 
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blood  will  account  admirably  for  many  of  the  leadinir  symp- 
toms. Thus,  as  Mr  Annesley  remarks,  it  will  explain  the  ap- 
pearance of  venous  conj^estion  met  with  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  body,  the  cessation  of  the  pulse,  the  coldness  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  breath,  and  the  stupor  which  prevailed  to- 
wards the  close.  The  Madras  Report  likewise  su^i^ests  that 
it  will  account  for  the  spasms,  as  the  presence  of  Oark  blood 
in  the  arteries  is  known  to  produce  them  on  other  occasions. 
Perhaps  it  will  farther  account  for  the  discharge  of  cold,  clammy 
sweat  from  the  skin;  at  least  this  is  an  almost  constant  pheno- 
menon towards  the  close  of  other  diseases  in  which  the  blood 
gradually  acquires  a  venous  character.  And  lastly,  it  explains 
with  precision  the  manner  of  death,  which  every  one  who  ap- 
pears to  have  viewed  it  with  a  physiological  eye  compares  to 
(gradually  increasiufr  asphyxia. 

The  question  will  then  occur,  how  this  extraordinary  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  is  produced,  and  how  it  stands  related  to  the 
other  leading  symptoms  of  the  disease,  to  wit,  those  arising  from 
the  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  opinion  of  most  of  those  who  have  touched  on  the  sub- 
ject appears  to  be,  that  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  circula- 
tion is  caused  by  the  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal.  But 
others,  and  among  these  we  apprehend  we  must  rank,  though 
not  very  decidedly,  Mr  Annesley,  imagine  that  the  condition  of 
the  blood  is  the  primary  cause  or  essence  of  the  disease,  and 
produces  not  only  the  symptoms  ascribed  to  it  above,  but  like- 
wise the  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  the 
stoppage  of  the  urinary,  biliary,  and  salivary  secretions;  and  an 
attempt  has  even  been  made  by  Mr  Annesley  to  trace  the  ori- 
gin of  the  altered  state  of  the  blood  to  a  peculiar  cjiidtmic  co7i- 
stitulion  of  the  body  existing  more  or  less  in  all. 

"  For  the  last  four  or  five  years,"  says  he,  ''  my  attention  has  been 
particularly  attracted  to  the  peculiarly  thick  and  black  appearance 
of  the  blood  in  almost  every  case  where  I  had  occasion  to  perform 
the  operation  of  venesection,  whether  in  cholera,  dysentery,  fever, 
hepatitis  or  rheumatism.  I  mention  rheumatism,  because  it  was  a 
case  of  this  disease  in  which  I  was,  in  1817,  first  struck  with  the 
black  condition  of  the  blood.  *-.--"  "  This  appearance,  however, 
.....  was  passed  unnoticed  till  my  attention  was  arrested  by  its  con- 
tinual presence,  -  -  -  -  and  by  its  nearly  uniform  occurrence  among 
all  classes  of  persons  of  whatever  description,  from  the  most  delicate 
female  to  the  most  robust  and  hardy  soldier. "  -  .  -  -  p.  140. 


♦  This  fact  is  the  more  pointed,  that  in  general  the  venous  blood  in  [acute]  rheu- 
taatisni  is  peculiarly  florid. 
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"  That  this  very  unnatural  and  uncommon  condition  of  the  blood, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  caused  by  an  unusual  accumulation  of 
carbonaceous  matter,  must  lay  the  foundation  for  formidable  conges- 
tive disease,  cannot,  I  think,  be  disputed.  '*  p.  14'2. 

We  confess  we  liave  some  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
such  an  epidemic  constitution  of  the  blood  can  be  produced. 
Tlie  arterialization  of  the  blood  is  a  chemical  process  which 
must  be  carried  on  so  long  as  the  blood  is  capable  of  oxigena- 
tion,  is  freely  transmitted  through  the  lungs,  and  is  there  ex- 
posed to  a  sufficient  quantity  of  properly  oxigenated  air.  None 
of  these  conditions  is  alleged  to  have  been  wanting;  and  ac- 
cordingly Mr  Annesley  and  several  others  have  assumed,  that 
the  nervous  system  is  also  concerned  in  the  arterialization  of 
the  blood,  and  that  some  pecidiar  impression  on  the  nervous 
system  occasions  a  defect  in  that  process.  We  are  not  aware, 
however,  of  any  facts  which  prove  the  arterialization  of  the 
blood  to  be  primarily  dependent  on  the  nervous  system  at  all ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  not  that  any  of  the  late  ad- 
mirable investigations  into  the  physiology  of  respiration  prove 
that  it  is  not;  and  at  all  events,  however  unaccountable  it  may 
be,  Mr  Annesley's  fact,  that  a  defective  oxigenation  of  the 
blood  did  prevail  epidcinically,  stands  undenied. 

The  next  step  in  this  investigation  would  naturally  lead 
to  the  inference,  that  an  accidental  increase  of  this  constitu- 
tion of  the  blood,  produced  by  the  application  of  various  re- 
mote or  exciting  causes,  was  the  essence  of  the  disease,  and  the 
cause  of  all  its  symptoms.  This  notion  has  been  very  confi- 
dently taken  up  by  several  of  the  Madras  Reporters,  who  were 
not  aware  of  the  pre-existing  constitution  of  the  blood  re- 
marked by  Mr  Annesley.  {Madras  Reports,  222,  286.)  But 
lie  himself  is  evidently  too  cautious  an  inquirer  to  be  over- 
whelmed and  hurried  along  by  his  observations,  however  sin- 
gular and  important  they  are.  For,  in  a  different  part  of  his 
work,  he  remarks — "  That  this  state  of  the  blood  was  the  first 
material  derangement  consequent  on  the  invasion  of  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  the  malady,  I  shall  not  contend  ;  but  that  it  was 
one  of  the  earliest  links  in  the  chain  of  effects  consequent  to 
that  cause,  and  that  it  afterwards  tended,  by  a  necessary  and 
evident  process,  to  heighten  and  perpetuate  the  derangement 
whence  itself  sprung,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt."  p.  127. 

It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  conceive,  how  a  deficient  oxi- 
genation of  the  blood  could  produce  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
Epidemic  Cholera.  W^e  have  already  shown  how  well  it  ac- 
counts for  many  of  them.  But  will  it  explain  the  stojipage  of 
lh«'  secretion  of  in'ine,   bile   and  saliva,  and  the  profuse  dis- 
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charge  of  matter  thrown  out  from  the  intestines  ?  We  are 
not  acquainted  with  any  fact  which  will  uphold  such  a  doctrine. 
But  farther,  it  appears  undoubted  that  the  intestinal  discharge 
frequently,  perhaps  always,  existed  previous  to  the  black  tarry 
condition  of  the  blood:  and  sometimes,  thoufjh  certainly  but 
very  rarely,  the  former  existed  long  and  finally  ceased,  without 
the  latter  appearing  at  all. 

On  these  accounts  several  have  conceived,  that  the  state  of 
the  blood,  instead  of  causing  the  disorder  of  the  intestines,  was 
produced  by  it,  and  that  the  intestinal  disorder  acted  on  the 
circulation  through  the  nerves.  We  can  easily  understand 
that  this  may  happen ;  at  least  there  is  no  other  way  of  ex- 
plaining a  similar  state  of  the  circulation  and  of  the  blood  in 
some  other  abdominal  diseases  that  are  more  familiar  to  the 
European  physician.  In  Enteritis,  in  the  aifection  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  induced  by  some  poisons,  and  in  the  simplest  of 
all  irritating  causes,  rupture  or  other  mechanical  injury  of  that 
canal,  a  state  of  the  circulation  is  induced  which  approaches 
very  closely  to  that  observed  in  the  Eastern  Cholera. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  most  rational  theory  we  can 
form  regarding  the  nature  of  this  most  extraordinary  malady  is, 
tliat  its  exciting  cause,  whatever  that  may  have  been,  operated 
in  the  first  instance  on  the  alimentary  canal,  that  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  bring  on  inflammation,  but  that  this  was  counteracted 
either  directly  by  the  nervous  injury  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied, or  indirectly  by  the  efi^ect  of  this  nervous  injury  on  the 
circulating  system  already  prepared  for  the  impression  by  its 
state  of  imperfect  oxigenation  ;  that  it  was  only  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  collapse  thus  induced  that  the  phenomena  of  pro- 
per inflammation  developed  themselves;  and  that  even  then 
the  inflammation  was  modified  either  by  the  process  the  system 
had  under<Tone,  or  by  the  original  cause  still  existino;  to  a  cer- 
lain  degree,  and  tending  to  operate  afresh.  This  theory,  if  it 
assumes  too  much  by  supposing  the  existence  of  a  peculiar 
nervous  iuijiression,  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  being  con- 
sistent throughout,  and  of  explaining  every  well  ascertained 
fact  regarding  the  disease. 

It  will  presently  be  found  that  the  explanation  now  given 
of  the  symptoms  accounts  with  great  precision  lor  the  effects  of 
the  principal  and  most  efficacious  remedies. 

The  treatment  of  the  Epidemic  Cholera  forms  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  undoubted  triumphs  of  modern  physic.  Un- 
iortunately  too  many  opportunities  occurred  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  its  ravages  when  imcontrolled  by  art;  Avhile  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  likewise  furnished  of  the 
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impression  made  on  it  by  medical  treatment.  Many  extracts 
in  proof  of  what  is  now  said  might  be  taken  from  the  Govern- 
ment Reports;  but  the  following  will  be  amply  sufficient.  In 
the  Zillah  of  Nellore, — where  the  disorder  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  prevalent,  and  where  the  government,  with  most 
praiseworthy  humanity,  used  all  possible  means  to  relieve  the 
inhabitants,  by  sending  European  surgeons  and  native  vacci- 
nators to  instruct  the  village  doctors, — it  appears  that  several 
districts  received  ample  assistance,  while  others  either  did  nol 
obtain  it,  or,  from  motives  of  superstition  or  other  prejudices, 
would  not  use  the  aid  offered.  According  to  the  Reports  de- 
rived from  the  police  and  the  doctors  and  vaccinators,  of  1507 
who  did  not  receive  aid,  1255,  or  five-sixths  perished,  while  of 
5453  who  received  most  of  them  ample  assistance,  only  981,  or 
betwixt  a  fifth  and  a  sixth  died.  [Madras  Reporf,  p.  46.)  In 
the  army  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  somewhat  greater,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  cases  occurring  chiefly  in  marchinir 
corps,  when  the  system  was  ill  prepared  to  resist  the  attack  of 
so  formidable  a  disease,  and  when  it  was  impossible  to  com- 
niand  the  necessary  conveniencies.  In  the  Madras  establish- 
ment, of  2287  Europeans  who  were  attacked,  in  four  years,  425, 
or  18  })er  cent,  died;  and  of  10,885  natives,  2986,  or  27  per 
cent.  It  may  be  added,  that  several  surgeons  express  their 
conviction,  that  in  its  severe  form,  attended  with  earlv  collapse, 
it  is  almost  if  not  altogether  inevitably  fatal,  without  the  speedy 
aid  of  art. 

According  to  the  statements  contained  in  many  of  the  re- 
ports, and  the  opinion  delivered  thereon  by  Mr  Scott,  it  ap- 
pears highly  probable  that  very  trivial  remedies  may  have  an 
important  effect  on  the  disorder  when  it  is  just  commencing. 
There  is  no  other  way  at  least  of  accounting  for  the  beneficial 
c'll'ecls  ascribed  by  many  to  various  spirituous  liquors,  to  ether, 
ammonia,  laudanum,  and  several  other  stimulants,  which  in  the 
more  advanced  or  formed  stage,  were  certainly  found  by  most 
to  be  of  very  little  advantage. 

When  the  disease  was  fully  formed,  there  were  evidently  two 
objects  to  be  held  in  view  for  regulating  the  method  of  cure; 
the  one,  to  check  the  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
other  to  counteract  the  state  of  collapse  which  pcrvadcti  the 
whole  system.  To  eflect  the  latter,  powerful  stimulants,  such 
as  brandy,  arrack,  ether  and  ammonia,  were  naturally  resorted 
lo  in  the  first  instance;  and  to  attain  the  latter,  the  East  India 
physician  as  nalmally  belO(;k  himscll  lo  the  my^^tcrious  and 
puiuiccal  virtues  of  calomel,  aided  by  the  more  intelligible  ope- 
ration of  laudanum.     Such  was  the  essence  of  the  method  of 
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cure  conceived  by  Mr  Corbyn  of  the  Benpral  Establishment, 
and  adopted  for  some  time  by  the  Medical  Boards  and  acting 
surgeons  of  all  the  Presidencies.  For  the  particulars  of  his  mc^ 
thod  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  Review  of  the  Bombay  Reports 
in  a  former  Number,  (Vol.  xvi.  467.)  It  was  afterwards  found, 
however,  in  various  quarters,  that  this  mode  of  treatment  was 
not  so  successful  as  its  propounder  had  conceived  ;  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  all  other  means,  partly  from  reason- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  disease,  several  surgeons  were  led  inde- 
pendently and  simultaneously  to  resort  to  the  lancet. 

We  need  not  occupy  the  reader's  time  by  discussing  the  va- 
rious objects  held  in  view  by  different  persons,  in  having  re- 
course to  a  remedy  at  first  sight  so  incompatible  with  the  disease. 
Some  used  it  because  they  thought  the  disorder  inflammatory  ; 
others,  and  among  these  Mr  Annesley,  used  it  for  the  vague 
general  purpose  of  relieving  internal  congestion  ;  and  several 
do  not  seem  to  have  known  well  what  was  their  object.  But 
all  appear  to  us  to  have  mistaken  its  true  operation.  The  main 
cause  of  danger  was  the  gradually  increasing  deoxidation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  consequent  poisoning  of  all  the  organs  in 
the  body.  By  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  blood,  and  the 
quantity  of  its  globules,  the  heart,  as  some  have  hinted,  was  pro- 
bably enabled  tocontract  more  vigorously  on  the  remainder;  but 
also,  which  was  of  greater  consequence,  the  power  of  arterializa- 
tion  remaining  in  the  pulmonary  system  became  sufficient  to  oxi- 
date what  remained,  and  consequently  to  restore  red  blood  to  the 
poisoned  organs.  That  this  change  in  the  nature  of  the  blood 
did  ensue  is  agreed  upon  all  hands.  When  the  vein  was  open- 
ed the  blood  trickled  slowly  dov.'n  the  arm  in  a  dark  tarry 
stream.  If  it  ceased  to  flow  when  a  ie\w  ounces  were  drawn,  and 
when  it  still  retained  its  deoxigenized  appearance,  the  patient 
was  irretrievably  gone.  But  more  generally  it  assumed  by  de- 
grees a  more  and  more  florid  tint,  and  flowed  more  and  more 
freely,  while  at  the  same  time  the  pulse  rose,  the  pain  of  the 
belly  abated,  the  spasms  became  less  violent,  and  the  skin  be- 
gan to  recover  its  temperature.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
every  reporter  agrees  as  to  these  facts.  They  are  likewise  almost 
unanimous  in  commending  the  remedy.  Those  who  object  to 
it  advance  no  positive  objection,  but  merely  the  negative  one, 
that  blood  sometimes  could  not  be  procured,  and  that  when  they 
succeeded  in  drawing  away  small  quantities  it  did  no  good.  Oh 
the  other  hand,  a  vast  body  of  unconnected  practitioners  agree, 
that  when  a  large  cjuantiiy  could  be  drawn  success  was  almost 
certain  ;  and  in  a  very  few  rare  instances  only  was  it  followed  by 
sudden  death,  which  many,  viewing  the  outward  syruptoms  onlv, 
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niiufht  very  naturally  be  led  to  dread.  No  rule  is  laid  down  by 
Mr  Aunesley  as  to  the  quantity  which  should  be  taken  away,  ex- 
cept iliat  it  must  be  allowed  to  flow  till  the  pulse  rises  and  the 
blood  becomes  red.  These  objects  appear  to  have  been  seldom 
attained  till  20  ounces  at  least  were  withdrawn,  and  much  more 
frecjuently  the  quantity  amounted  to  30  ounces  and  upwards.  In 
one  instance  Mr  Aunesley  withdrew  in  the  course  of  five  hours 
46  ounces  at  two  venesections,  and  57  ounces  by  leeches.  The 
case  was  a  very  severe  one,  and  recovered ;  a  clear  proof  that 
there  is  nothintj  in  the  essence  of  the  disease  to  render  the  de- 
pleting  practice  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abstraction 
of  a  small  quantity  seems  to  be  of  little  use;  and  on  that  ac- 
count the  remedy  fell  into  some  disrepute  with  several  practi- 
tioners. One  gentleman  declares  it  of  no  use,  but  he  rarely 
succeeded  in  drawing  10  ounces,  and  never  more,  [Madras  Bc- 
portSf  84);  and  another  lost  all  his  patients  in  whom  he  used 
it,  even  although  the  blood  changed  its  colour;  but  like  the 
former,  he  was  contented  with  withdrawing  10  ounces,  (Do. 
'207).  Whenever  blood  was  withdravvn  freely  its  success  was 
beyond  that  of  every  other  remedy.  Thus,  Mr  Boyd,  assistant- 
surgeon  at  ^Zliow,  in  the  worst  possible  cases  bled  his  patients 
to  deliquium,  and  lost  only  2  out  of  28,  (Do.  95) ;  and  in  more 
favourable  circumstances,  Mr  Annesley  was  even  more  fortu- 
nate ;  for  of  50  patients  removed  into  his  hospital  from  the 
General  Harris  East  Indiaman,  he  did  not  lose  one,  (p.  172). 
Many  other  incidents  equally  satisfactory  might  be  quoted. 
Sometimes  the  return  of  the  signs  of  collapse  render  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  bloodletting  necessary. 

When  blood  cannot  be  procured  with  the  lancet,  then  it  is  to 
be  tried  by  means  of  leeches,  which  in  India  are  very  remark- 
able for  their  size  and  power,  and  constitute  a  remedy,  of  whose 
efficacy  we  can  have  no  conception,  from  its  use  in  European 
practice.  *  Their  effects  were  precisely  the  same  with  those  of 
venesection.  When  both  means  fail  to  abstract  blood,  then 
there  is  no  resource  but  to  treat  urgent  symptoms  ;  but  we  must 
not  lose  sight,  nevertheless,  of  the  possibility  of  withdrawing 
blood,  even  when  we  have  failed  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 
For,  "  an  opportunity  sometimes  offers,  in  the  advanced  stage, 
indicated  by  a  struggle  or  effort  of  the  system  to  overcome  some 
resisting  power,  and  is  a  most  auspicious  symptom  which  should 
never  be  overlooked.  This  reaction  indicates  that  the  consti- 
tution is  making  an  cfibrt  to  restore  the  circulation,  but  is  un- 
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able  to  do  so  till  assisted  by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  which  ab- 
traction  aids  in  removing  that  oppression  which  it  has  not 
power  of  itself  to  overcome."  (p.  1 8 1 .)  In  this  conjuncture,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution,  as  several  appear  to 
have  died  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  too  bold  a  use  of  the 
lancet.  They  were  all,  however,  in  very  desperate  circum- 
stances at  the  time. 

The  remedies  subsidiary  to  venesection  which  have  been  re- 
commended by  Mr  Annesley,  and  almost  every  one  who  has  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  on  the  matter,  are  frictions,  rubefacients, 
external  heat,  and  internal  stimulants.  The  other  outward 
applications  are  directed  rather  against  the  intestinal  disorder 
than  that  of  the  circulation.  Of  the  three  remedies  we  have 
mentioned,  the  only  one  which  requires  notice  from  us  is  ex- 
ternal heat.  The  first  method  of  using  it  was  in  the  form  of 
the  water-bath.  But  independently  of  the  insuperable  preju- 
dices which  the  natives  of  Hindostan  have  against  it,  a  more 
valid  objection  exists  in  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  without  sub- 
jecting the  patient  to  dangerous  fatigue,  and  in  the  positive 
harm  resulting  from  the  powerful  impression  made  by  the  hot 
water  on  the  cold  skin.  A  much  better  way  of  applying  heat  is 
by  warm  flannels,  the  sand-bath,  or  chauffers  under  the  patient's 
cot.  The  internal  stimulant  chiefly  used  and  recommended  by 
Mr  Annesley  is  a  mixture  of  camphor,  ether  and  ammonia. 

The  second  object  held  in  view  in  establishing  the  method  of 
cure  was  to  check  the  derangement  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The 
chief  remedies  employed  for  this  end  were  calomel  and  opium, 
resinous  purgatives,  and  blisters  and  corrosives  applied  to  the 
skin  of  the  abdomen.  We  shall  close  the  present  article  with  a 
short  account  of  the  effects  of  these  remedies,  and  particularly 
of  calomel. 

The  first  person  who  used  calomel  in  the  present  disease,  in 
the  methodical  manner  now  practised  in  India,  was  Mr  Corbyn 
of  the  Bengal  Establishment.  His  object,  as  will  be  seen  from 
our  account  of  his  method  in  a  former  Number,  *  was  to  produce 
a  "  sedative  efl^ect,  allay  vomiting,  remove  spasm,  and  send  the 
patient  to  sleep. "  Mr  Annesley  concurs  in  these  views  of  the 
action  of  calomel.  Indeed,  almost  every  East  India  surgeon 
appears  to  agree,  that  although  calomel  in  small  doses  is  an 
irritant,  yet  in  the  quantity  of  a  scruple  it  is  a  direct  sedative. 
Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  this  question  at  present,  it 
may  nevertheless  be  simply  stated,  that  better  proof  of  such  an 
action  is  required  than  what  has  been  advanced  by  any  of  the 
surgeons  of  the   East ;  for  all  of  them  combined  the  calomel 

*  Vol.  16.  p.  4*7. 
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with   large    doses   of   laudanum    or    solid    opium,     even    Mr 
Annesley,  while  he  undervalues  that  drug,  always  gave  it;  and 
truly  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  sedative  effects  of 
calomel  are  to  be  demonstrated  under  such  circumstances.     A 
very  different,  much  simpler,  and  much  more  novel  view  of  its 
action,  however,  has  been  hinted  at,  if  not  absolutely  adopted 
by  Mr  Annesley,  in  a  different  part  of  his  work.     It  will  be 
remembered,  that  from  some  chemical  experiments  he  made  on 
the  viscid  matter  thrown  out  upon  the  intestines,  he  inferred, 
that  bile  has  the  power  of  dissolving  it,  and  that  this  property 
is  even  to  a  certain  degree  possessed  by  calomel.     Its  operation 
is,  therefore,  referred  to  a  simple  chemical  process.     It  softens 
the  clammy  matter  attached  to  the  intestines  and  closing  the 
biliary  duct.     Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  a  passage  is  cleared  for 
the  bile,  and  on  the  other,  that  fluid  is  aided  in  softening  the 
offensive  matter,  in  clearing  it  away,   and  consequently  in  pre- 
senting the  surface  of  the  intestine  unincumbered  to  the  opera- 
tion of  other  remedies.     These  singular  views  do  not  want  the 
confirmation  of  several  very  striking  facts.     Thus,  calomel  gives 
the  white  matter  out  of  the  body  greater  fluidity,  and  turns  it 
to  a  dark  grayish-green  ;  and  calomel  and  bile  together  render 
it  green,  and  still  more  fluid.     Now  the  very  same  appearance, 
accompanied  with  the  separation  from  the  intestine  of  the  mat- 
ter thus  changed,  and  of  the  changed  matter  only,  was  found 
in  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  after  calomel  had  been  given; 
and  the  first  favourable  symptom   (relative  to  the  state  of  the 
intestines),  and  a  symptom  which  was  followed  by  almost  cer- 
tain recovery,  was  the  discharge  by  the  rectum  of  a  matter  of 
the  same  appearance  and  character.     We  are  most  willing  to 
leave  the  author  in  full  possession  of  the  merit  of  his  ingenious 
and  novel  view.     But  we  cannot  help  informing  him,  that  this 
alleged  action  of  calomel  is  wholly  at  variance  with  every  thing- 
known  regarding  its  chemical  relations  to  the  common  animal 
fluids  and  solids,  and  must  therefore  assume  a  very  peculiar 
chemical  character  for  the  cheesy  or  slimy  matter  thrown  out 
by  the  intestines  in  this  disease.     Here,  again,  we  cannot  but 
lament  the  want  of  a  little  chemical  knowledge,   or  chemical 
curiosity.     It  would  have  been  no  very  difficult  task  to  have 
determined  whether  there  was  actually  any  chemical  change 
effected. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  Mr  Annesley  examines 
this  curious  subject  still  farther,  and  he  finds  by  experiments  on 
dogs,  that  a  dark  gray  colour  is  produced  by  mixing  calomel 
with  the  mucous  matter  which  lines  tlieir  intestines:  he  adds, 
that  the  colour   resembles  that  produced    by  adding   annnu- 
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nla  to  calomel ;  and  therefore  ihnt  it  appears  probable  the  se- 
cretion of  the  intestines  operates  in  the  same   manner  as  that 
alkali.     But  why,  may  we  ask,  was  not  the  '  probability  '  of 
ihis  assumption  put  to  the  test  of  experiment?     In  the  account 
he  gives  of  his  experiments  on   dofrs,   several  other  facts  are 
mentioned,  which  he  conceives  throw  light  on  the  action  of  ca- 
lomel upon  the  body.     When  a  few  large  doses  of  calomel  were 
given,  he  found  the  flow  of  the  -bile  to  be  most  obviously  in- 
creased.    This  is  a  valuable  fact,  of  more  weight  than   thou- 
sands of  cases  of  an   apparent   increase  caused   in   the  human 
body.      We  are  not  sure  we  can  concede  to  him  so  readily 
the  merit  of  accuracy  in  his  researches  into  the  effects  of  calo- 
mel on  intestinal  vascularity.     B\'  experiments  on   dogs  with 
various  doses,  he  thinks  he  has  found,  that,  in  scruple  doses,  it 
diminishes  vascularity  in  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines,  and 
that  the  diminution  increases  with   the  number  of  the  doses. 
There  is  a  source  of  fallacy  here  which  must  be  accounted  for 
before  his  conclusions  can  be  admitted.    He  assumes  as  the  result 
of  personal  observation,  that  the  natural  state  of  the  alimentary 
mucous  membrane  is  one  of  very  high  vascularity  :  and  he  has 
given  plates  of  its  natural  state,  in  which  the  intestine  is  repre- 
sented as  dark  as  a  black  currant,  and  the  stomach  like  a  rasp- 
berry. Assuredly  we  have  seen  these  parts  in  healthy  dogs  many  a 
timp,  and  have  had  occasion  to  examine  them  carefully  too;  yet 
we  have  never  seen  any  thing  in  the  least  analogous.     Still  his 
experiments,  which  are  illustrated  by  several  beautiful  drawings, 
seem  to  admit  the  conclusion,  that  when  congestive  vascularity 
exists,  it  diminishes  under  the  use  of  calomel,  that  it  then  as- 
sumes more  of  an  arterial  tint,  and  at  length  gradually  vanishes. 
And  in  this  way,  perhaps,  may  be  explained  its  evident  good 
eifects  in   the  advanced   stage  of  epidemic  cholera,  when  the 
state  of  collapse  is  removed,  the  intestinal  secretion  evacuated, 
and  the  membrane  tending,  as  it  certainly  often  does,  to  put  on 
an  inflammatory  action. 

The  way  in  which  Mr  Annesley  gave  this  remedy  in  the  cho- 
lera, was  in  doses  of  20  grains,  repeated  three  or  four  times 
every  two  hours,  accompanied  each  time  with  two  grains  of 
opium,  and  followed  by  resinous  purgatives. 

Blisters,  and  even  corrosives,  were  used,  both  to  counteract 
the  intestinal  derangement,  and  as  general  stinuilants.  The 
blisters  used  were  cantharides  and  hot  water,  the  corrosive  di- 
luted nitric  acid. 

A«lter  the  state  of  collapse  was  removed,  and  the  intestine.", 
to  appearance  at  least,  dischaiged  ol'  their  noxious  contents, 
subicqucnt  symptoms  often  occurred,    which  rctiuired  to   be 
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carefully  watched,  and  actively  treated.  Tliese  were  referrible 
chiefly  to  two  airections,  a  low  inflammation  of  the  intestines, 
and  coniiestion,  if  not  actual  inflannnation,  of  the  brain.  Both 
were  often  exceedingly  obsciu'e,  and  required  more  inquiry  for 
their  detection  than  mere  questioning  of  the  patients.  They 
were  almost  always  successfully  treated  by  leeches,  calomel,  and 
purgatives.  They  arose,  as  it  appeared,  from  the  intestines  not 
being  thorouijhlv  cleansed. 

One  other  circumstance  only,  with  regard  to  his  method  of 
treatment,  our  space  will  permit  us  to  allude  to.  Almost  every 
practitioner  without  exception  condemns  cold  drinks,  as  fraught 
with  extreme  danger  [Madras  Reports,  jmssim'],  denied  them 
most  perseveringly  to  liis  patients,  substituted  warm  stimulant 
drinks,  and  even  of  these  did  not  allow  a  very  liberal  portion. 
**  Anxious  at  all  times,  "  says  Mr  Annesley,  "  to  consult  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  where  there  is  no  decided 
and  manifest  objection  ;  and  as  J  saw  no  good  reason  why  warm 
drinks  should  be  exclusively  essential  in  this  disease,  more  especially 
as  there  was  so  strong  a  predilection  for  cold  drinks  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  I  resolved  to  step  out  of  the  beaten  path,  and  gave  my 
patients  the  nitric  acid  agreeably  diluted  ;  and  I  was  gratified  to  find 
not  only  that  no  bad  consequences  followed,  but  that  it  was  a  most 
pleasant  beverage  to  the  patient,  relieving  that  most  distressing  and 
urgent  symptom  already  insisted  on,  the  burning  sensation.  This, 
therefore,  became  the  general  drink  in  the  Hospital  in  this  disease. " 
p.  198. 

On  a  future  occasion  we  shall  recur  to  some  of  the  other  im- 
portant topics  embraced  by  Mr  Annesley's  work,  and  the  Re- 
ports of  the  three  Presidencies. 


IV. 

17ie  Works  of  Matlhe-jo  Daillie,  M.  D. ;  to  ivJnch  is  pnfixed,  an 
Account  of  his  J-jifc,  collected  from  authentic  suurcvs.  By 
.Ia»mes  Wauduop,  Surgeon  l'2xiraordinary  to  the  King,  &e. 
i^cc.  8cc.  In  two  volumes.  London,  printed  for  Longman 
LIurst,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown  and  Green,  Paternoster- Row. 
1825. 

Lectures  and.  Observatio7is  on  Medicine.  By  the  Late  Mattiikw 
Baillie,  M.  D.  London,  printed  by  Richard  Taylor,  1^25* 
Largo  octavo,     pp.  242. 

'T^HESE  volumes  form  the  only  literary  remains  of  the  laic  c- 
•*-     mhicnt  piiysician  of  the  metropolis.     Of  the  two  Ihst  vo- 
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lumcs  published  by  Mr  Wardrop,  the  greatest  part  of  the  con- 
tents have  been  aheady  before  the  public  in  one  form  or  other. 
The  miscellaneous  papers  have  been  already  published  at  va- 
rious times  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge,  and  in  the  Medical  Trans- 
actions of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
ranked  among  the  legitimate  objects  of  consideration  in  the  pre- 
sent article.  On  the  appearance  of  these  papers,  however,  in 
the  volumes  before  us,  we  have  only  two  observations  to  offer. 
The  first  is,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  works  in  which 
they  originally  appeared,  or  the  time  of  publication ;  the  se- 
cond, that  they  are  arranged  upon  no  fixed  principle  that  we 
can  discover,  but  are  printed  apparently  at  random  entirely. 
As  many  professional  readers  may  not  be  in  the  habit  of  perus- 
ing either  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement 
of  Medical  knowledge,  or  those  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
much  less  those  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  are  daily  becom- 
ing less  medical,  they  may  naturally  suppose  that  these  Essays 
are  now  before  the  world  for  the  first  time.  It  would  have  been 
useful,  therefore,  if  the  present  editor  had  appended  to  each 
Essay  the  title  of  the  work  in  which  it  made  its  first  appearance, 
and  the  date  of  communication  or  publication.  This  simple 
plan  would  further  have  suggested  a  mode  of  arrangement  as 
good  as  any  other, — that  of  chronological  succession,  which  is 
sometimes  not  merely  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  of  considerable 
utility  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  be  familiar  with  the  literary 
history  of  his  profession,  and  to  have  a  distinct  view  of  the  la- 
bours of  the  author  whose  works  he  reads.  With  the  view  of 
supplying  this  omission,  we  subjoin  the  following  tabular  list 
of  the  papers  of  Dr  Baillie,  according  to  the  order  of  publica- 
tion and  the  works  in  which  they  appeared. 


PHiLosorwicAL  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety OF  London. 


Vol.  L  XXVIII.     London,  178S.     Par  t  II 
An   Account  of  a  remarkable  Transposition  of  the 
Viscera.     In  a  Letter  to  John   Hunter,  p.  350, 
Vol.  LXXLX.     London,   1789. 
An  Account  of  a  particular  Ciiangc  of  Structure  in 
the  Human  Ovarium,  communiculed  bv  John  Hun- 
ter, p.  71, 
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Transactions  of   a   Society   for  the  Improve- 
ment   OF  Medical  and   Chirurgical  Know- 

LEDGE. 

Vol.  I.     London,  1793. 

On  the  Want  of  a  Pericardium  in  the   Human   Body 

Of"  Uncommon  Appearance  of  Disease  in  Bloodvessels 
Obliteration  of  Veins,  and  Ossification. 

Of  a  remarkable  Deviation  from  the  Natural  Structure 
of  the  Urinary  Bladder,  and  Organs  of  Genera- 
tion of  a  Male  -  .  . 

Case  of  Emphysema  not  proceeding  from  Local  injury 
Vol.  IL     London,   1800. 

Account  of  a  Case  of  Diabetes,  with  an  Examina- 
tion of  the  Appearances  after  Death 

Account  of  a  singular  Disease  of  the  Great  Intestines, 
(a  portion  of  colon  discharged  by  stool) 

Account  of  the  Case  of  a  man  who  had  no  Evacua- 
tion from  the  Bowels  for  nearly  fifteen  weeks  before 
his  Death  -         -  -  -  - 

Vol.  III.     London,    1812. 

On  Embalming  Dead  Bodies         -  - 

Account  of  several  Persons  who  had  the  Measles  twice 

Additional  Instances  of  the  same 

Three  Cases  of  Inflammation  of  the  inner  (mucous) 
mem.brane  of  the  Larynx  and  Trachea 

Medical  Transactions  Published  by  the  Col- 
lege OF  Physicians. 

Vol.  IV.     London,  1813. 

Case  of  Hydrocephalus,  with  separation  of  the  bones 
of  the  Cranium  -  -  - 

Case  of  Internal  Hydrocephalus,  with  uncommon 
symptoms  -  - 

Observations  on  a  strong  pulsation  of  the  Aorta  in 
the  Epigastric  region  -  - 

Vol.  V.     London,  1815. 

Upon  a  Case  of  Stricture  of  the  Rectum,  produced 
by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  Internal  and  Ex- 
ternal Sphincter 

Some  Observations  respecting  the  green  Jaundice 

Some  Observations  on  a  particular  Species  of  Purging 
(the  calcareous  supposed) 

Vol.  VI.     London,  1820. 

Some  Observations  upon  Paraplegia  in  Adults 
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The  morbid  anatomy  which  constitutes  tlie  second  vo- 
lume has  been  lontj  well  known,  and  may  now  be  regard- 
ed as  an  indispensable  book  of  reference  to  the  student  and 
practitioner  of  medicine.  We  must  not  forget  however  to  re- 
mark that,  it  is  preceded  by  preliminary  observations  on  dis- 
eased structures,  in  which  the  judicious  reader  will  easily  trace 
the  same  talent  for  pathological  inquiry  and  descrijition,  which 
distinguished  the  treatise  on  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  human 
eye,  and  the  best  work  on  Fungus  ILematodes  yet  extant. 

The  principal  novelty,  therefore,  in  tlie  publication  of  Mr 
Wardrop,  is  the  interesting  biography  of  Dr  Baillie  at  the  be- 
ginniufj,  and  the  dissections  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  the  details  of  the  life  of 
Dr  Baillie;  and  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  written  with  much 
elecfance  and  taste,  as  well  as  with  an  intimate  knowled<2'e  of 
the  habits  and  disposition  of  his  subject  by  ISIr  Wardrop.  The 
character  of  Dr  Baillie  is  clearly  and  forcibly  delineated  ;  and 
though  the  history  is  not  eventful,  it  will  be  perused  with  inte- 
rest by  the  professional  reader. 

Tlie  disseciions,  though  short,  are  pretty  numerous ;  but  as 
they  appear  to  have  been  merely  notes  of  the  appearances  of 
individual  cases,  without  any  particular  arrangement  or  express 
pui'jiose,  thej'  do  not  form  a  very  fit  subject  tor  especial  consi- 
deration here.  We  have  only  to  remark,  that  the  student  will 
here  find  several  interesting  examples  of  pathological  facts;  — 
for  instance,  the  state  of  the  intestines  from  fatal  purging,  (p. 
210),  adding  one  to  the  many  proofs  of  that  symptom  being  the 
effect  of  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane;  obli- 
teration of  the  rifrht  carotid  arterv,  recorded  many  vears  airo, — 
to  show  that  an  animal  mav  live  without  circulation  through  one 
carotid  artery,  and  to  prove  the  possibility  of  the  spontaneous 
cure  of  aneurism;  an  instance  of  extra-uterine  conception  ;  two 
dissections  of  an  impregnated  womb ;  an  example  of  the  fatty 
degeneration  of  muscles,  and  some  others  of  more  ordinary  oc- 
currence. As  tliese  cases  of  dissection  are  further  rendered  ac- 
cessible to  our  readers  in  the  volumes  of  Mr  Wardrop;  our 
duty  is  reduced  to  the  simple  announcement  of  their  character 
and  the  recommendation  of  their  perusal.   ,^ 

It  is  very  different  with  the  volume  of  Lectures  and  Obser- 
vations, which  were  directed  by  the  revered  author  himself  to 
be  printed,  but  not  published.  The  name  of  the  author  of 
the  Morbid  Anatomy  has  stamped  so  high  a  value  on  every 
thing  which  he  has  written,  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
public  opinion  will  coincide  with  our  own  in  attaching  the  high- 
est interest  to  that  which  has  appeared  last,  ami  the  contents  of 
which  ara  least  accessible  to  medical  renders.     To  this  there- 
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fore  our  attention  on  the  present  occasion  will  be  principally 
confined. 

Of  the  several  kinds  of  medical  publications  which  are  daily 
issuing  from  the  press,  none  are  calculated  to  claim  irreater  at- 
tention, awaken  higher  interest,  or  be  received  with  more  sin- 
cere confidence,  than  those  which,  at  the  death  of  a  great  and 
distinguished  physician,  are  bequeathed  to  the  workl  as  the 
last  remains  of  long  experience,  profound  skill,  and  unabated 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- creatures.  When  a  phy- 
sician publishes  during  life,  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
some  temporary  interest  in  view ;  he  is  always  exposed,  howe- 
ver unjustly,  to  the  suspicion  of  writing  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
is  termed,  of  vwking  Jtimscy^  and  his  qualifications  kno~ov ;  and 
of  showing  that  he  is  not  only  capable  of  instructing  his  bre- 
thren and  promoting  the  advance  of  professional  knowledge, 
but  is  in  possession  of  stores  of  information  which  may  be  use- 
ful to  those  who  apply  for  his  opinion  and  advice.  Even  wiien 
a  physician  becomes  an  author  in  the  decline  of  a  long  and  ac- 
tive life,  he  is  still  supposed  to  derive  considerable  gratifica- 
tion from  the  conscious  pride  of  showing  that  he  can  combine 
the  literary  with  the  professional  character,  from  the  well-earn- 
ed fame  which  his  writings  may  acquire,  and  from  the  confi- 
dence with  which  his  opinions  are  quoted,  and  his  authority 
adduced. 

Whatever  grounds  there  may  be  for  these  opinions  in 
the  instance  of  the  writings  of  a  living  physician,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  can  rest  on  no  solid  foundation  in  the  case  of 
posthumous  works.  Temporary  views  have  then  ceased  to  o- 
perate,  and  temjjorary  purposes  can  no  longer  be  served. 
VViien  the  author  has  ceased  to  be  among  his  fellow-men,  and 
continues  no  longer  to  be  the  object  either  of  competition,  or 
of  admiration ; — when  he  has  ceased  even  to  be  the  last  hope, 
on  whom  the  dying  patient  can  lift  his  closing  eyes,  it  must  a- 
vail  him  little  indeed  to  conmnmicate  to  the  world  those  glean- 
ings of  knowledge,  which  the  experience  ofyears  has  enabled  him 
to  ac(inire  in  oppositig  the  ravages  of  disease  and  mitigating 
the  agony  of  mortal  sickness. 

The  posthumous  writings  of  the  physician  may  demon- 
strate his  skill  in  detecting  the  nature  of  disease,  ami  Ids 
promptitude  in  using  the  proper  means  of  removal ;  but 
they  can  no  longer  conmiand  or  increase  the  public  con- 
fidence in  his  favour,  or  }nit  that  skill  in  greater  or  more 
general  requisition.  The  posthumous  writings  of  the  phy- 
sician may  show  how  much  natural  sagacity,  improved  by 
loug  study  and  habitual  obs(>rvation,  he  brought  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  disease;  but  they  tell  at  the  same  time  the  melan- 
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choly  truth,  that  neitlier  his  sagacity  nor  liis  experience  are  ac- 
cessible to  his  fellow- creatures,  or  available  in  diminishing  the 
-number  and  severity  of  their  sufferings.  The  posthumous 
writings  of  the  phj^sician  may  add  to  the  actual  stock  of  useful 
information,  and  thus  merit  and  receive  the  sincere  applause 
of  grateful  survivors ;  but  their  praises  neither  reach  his  ear 
nor  touch  his  heart :  and  in  whatever  deo;ree  the  results  of  his 
experience  may  contribute  to  diminish  the  sum  of  human  mi- 
sery, he  can  no  longer  derive  gratification  from  the  gratitude 
either  of  the  healer  or  the  healed ; — either  of  him  who  admi- 
nisters the  remedy,  or  of  him  to  whom  it  is  administered.  It 
may  even  happen,  that  the  posthumous  writings  of  an  eminent 
ajid  celebrated  physician  may  tarnish  the  lustre  of  that  reputa- 
tion which  they  were  intended  to  brighten ;  and  as  no  one  can 
be  sure  that  he  is  to  be  successful  in  avoiding  that  error  into 
which  the  greatest  geniuses  have  fallen,  the  vain  hope  which 
the  author  fondly  cherished  of  living  in  the  memories  of  men 
when  his  mortal  presence  had  ceased  to  exist,  may  be  irreco- 
verably blighted ;  and  the  hard- won  reputation  of  a  life  of  in- 
cessant exertion  and  unwearied  diligence,  may  be  sacrificed  by 
a  single  act  of  indiscretion. 

From  circumstances  of  this  description,  the  posthumous  produc- 
tions of  a  physician  of  any  eminence  acquire  a  singularity  of  charac- 
ter, which  belongs  to  few  other  literary  performances ;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  certainty  of  the  small  and  insignificant  advantages 
is  contrasted  with  the  contingent  greatness  of  the  risk,  that  we 
can  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  benevolence  of  those  motives 
which  actuate  the  author  in  directing  their  publication.  Con- 
sidered in  this  light,  posthumous  writings  must  be  regarded  as 
the  freest  gift  that  can  be  bequeathed  to  the  world, — a  boon  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  to  posterity,  without  the  certain- 
ty even  of  receiving  approbation,  and  that  approbation  confined 
to  the  small  number  only  who  are  competent  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  bequest.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  the  influence  of  rea- 
sons of  this  nature,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  rarity  with  which 
the  writings  of  medical  authors  appear  after  death,  and  espe- 
cially the  infrequency  with  which  we  see  them  directed  to  be 
given  to  the  world  by  the  express  wish  of  the  author. 

If  there  is  any  book  which  could  more  readily  than  another 
suggest  the  foregoing  observations,  it  is  undoubted  the  present. 
To  say  that  Dr  Baillie  was  a  physician  of  skill,  of  great  experi- 
ence, and  of  high  celebrity,  is  to  omit  the  most  important  and 
peculiar  features  in  his  character.  That  he  had  all  these  quali- 
fications, is  too  well  known  to  admit  of  any  doubt;  but  he 
shared  them  in  common  with  many  other  physicians,  who  have 
justly  received  the  confidence  of  their  contemporaries  and  the 
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npplause  of  posterity.  The  peculiarity  of  the  character  of  Dr 
BailHe,  consisted  in  his  acquiring  this  distinction  by  no  other 
means  but  unwearied  application  in  the  attainment  of  medical 
knowledge,  and  the  diligence  and  judgment  with  which  he  cul- 
tivated the  science  of  morbid  anatomy.  Without  that  engaging 
manner  or  happy  address  to  which  many  are  indebted  for  world- 
ly success,  reluctant  or  disdaining  to  cultivate  any  of  those  arts 
which  are  known  both  to  gain  and  to  preserve  patrons,  uncon- 
nected with  any  party,  either  in  church  or  in  state,  and  relying 
solely  on  that  patronage  which  science  was  to  procure  him,  Dr 
Bailiie  came,  not  indeed  at  an  early  period  of  his  professional 
career,  nor  yet  late,  into  the  greatest  degree  of  public  confidence 
and  professional  fame  ever  possessed  by  any  individual.  He  was 
not  only  a  scientific  physician  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
but  he  was  a  practitioner  of  great  practical  experience.  His  suc- 
cess was  a  complete  contradiction  to  the  vulgar  error,  that  a 
very  scientific  anatomist  makes  a  bad  practitioner;  and  though 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  morbid  de- 
viations of  the  human  body,  taught  him  more  certainly  than  o- 
thers,  the  powers  of  remedies,  and  the  limits  within  which 
their  operation  is  restricted  ;  yet  his  good  sense  and  experi- 
ence, while  it  kept  him  from  the  indifference  of  empiricism, 
was  also  a  protection  against  the  diffidence  which  too  often 
unconsciously  misleads  the  philosophical  anatomist.  From  an 
observer  of  this  character,  every  hint  must  be  valuable;  and 
the  third  part  partic(darly  of  the  volume  before  us,  furnishes 
ample  proof  of  the  advantage  which  the  healing  art  might  de- 
rive from  physicians  such  as  Dr  Bailiie,  i*ecording  the  results 
of  their  experience. 

The  present  volume  consists  of  three  divisions ;  first  the  In- 
troductory Lecture  to  the  Course  of  Anatomy,  delivered  in 
Great  Windmill  street,  in  two  parts;  secondly  three  Gulstonian 
Lectures  read  before  the  College  of  Physicians  in  May  1794<, 
on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System ;  and 
thirdly,  some  brief  observations  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
the  author,  upon  a  considerable  number  of  diseases. 

Of  the  first  of  these  parts,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
matter  should  be  very  new  or  original ;  and  it  is  accordingly 
chiefly  distinguished  for  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  manner, 
and  the  unaflccted  beauty  of  the  style.  The  arrangement  is 
clear,  the  language  precise  and  perspicuous,  the  information 
well  selected  and  apposite,  and  the  whole  lecture  shows  the 
most  complete  and  masterly  acfjuaintancc  with  the  subject. 

A  course  of  anatomicallectures  maybe  conmienced  in  various 
modes  according  to  the  views  of  the  teacher,  or  the  supposed 
capacities  of  the  pupils.     \h   Bailiie   has  chosen  the  history  of 
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his  science;  and  without  attempting  more  minute  detail  than  i^ 
compatible  with  the  usual  duration  ol'a  single  discourse  or  two, 
lie  has  given  a  very  neat  philosophical  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Anatomy,  from  the  traditionary  anatomical  informa- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  priests  and  embalmers,  to  the  days  of  Harvey 
and  tlve  two  Hunters. 

The  history  of  Anatomy  may  be  divided  in  various  modes ; 
but  a  division  not  unnatural  is  ibrmed  by  the  great  era  of  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation,  and  by  the  analogous  discovery  of 
the  uses  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  first  started  by  William  liun- 
ter,  and  afterwards  completed  by  John  Hunter,  Mr  Hewson, 
and  Mr  Cruickshank.  The  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
science  to  the  discovery  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  by  Harvey, 
is  shordy  but  perspicuously  traced  in  the  first  part  of  the  lec- 
ture; and  in  the  second  part  there  is  an  equally  clear  account 
of  the  progress  of  anatomical  research  in  unfolding  the  disposi- 
tion and  structure  of  the  lymphatics,  and  of  the  successive  steps 
by  which  the  uses  assigned  to  that  system  of  vessels  in  the  Hun- 
terian  school  were  converted  into  a  physiological  doctrine. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  steps  of  Dr  Baillie  in 
a  minute  abstract  of  this  lecture ;  for  it  ought  to  be  perused  by 
every  one  who  wishes  to  form  a  just  idea  of  its  merit.  We 
shall  merely  attempt  to  communicate  some  idea  of  tlie  general 
spirit  which  reigns  through  the  discourse. 

After  a  short  sketch  of  the  anatomists  of  the  Greek  school, 
from  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  to  Heropliilus  and  Galen, 
and  a  few  observations  on  the  Arabians  and  Avicenna,  Dr 
Baillie  enters  at  once  on  the  history  of  Vesalius  at  the  revival  of 
literature  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Fie  then- 
proceeds  to  explain  shortly  what  is  meant  by  the  term  circulation 
in  physiology,  and  forthwith  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  anato- 
mists discovered  the  uses  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  by  what 
means  they  inferred  the  motion  and  course  of  the  blood  through 
these  canals.  In  his  account  of  the  opinions  of  Michael  Sekve- 
Tus  he  quotes  from  his  work  on  the  Divine  Trinity  the  celebrated 
passage  in  which  that  unfortunate  scholar,  the  victim  of  religious 
Ixigotry  and  party  zeal,  describes  so  clearly  the  course  of  the  blood, 
from  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  through  the  lungs  to  the  Icl't 
auricle;  or  what  has  since  been  denominated  the  less  circular 
tion.  He  then  adverts  to  the  discovery  of  the  same  circula- 
tion through  the  lungs  made  by  Columbus  ;  and  of  the  valves 
of  the  veins  first  taught  by  Fabricius  ab  Aouapendente. 
This  leads  immediately  to  the  account  of  his  illustrious  pupil, 
the  English  physiologist,  whose  name  has  acquired  everlasting 
renown  by  establishing  tlie  most  beautiful  and  extensive  genera- 
lization of  facts  with  which  the  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy 
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has  ever  been  criilched.  The  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  dis- 
course forms  such  a  happy  example  of  the  unaffected  neatness 
which  constitutes  its  predominant  feature,  that  our  readers  will 
peruse  it  with  pleasure. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  naturally  he  speaks  of  his  first  ap- 
prehension of  the  circulation.  '  I  began, '  says  he,  '  to  think  whe- 
ther there  could  be  any  motion  of  the  blood  as  in  a  circle  ;  which  I 
afterwards  found  to  be  true,  and  that  the  blood  is  propelled  from  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  through  the  arteries,  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  as  it  is  to  the  lungs  from  the  right  ventricle,  through  the  arte- 
rious  vein,  (now  the  pulmonary  artery),  and  that  it  again  returns 
through  the  vena  cava  into  the  right  auricle,  as  it  returns  from  the 
lungs  into  the  left  ventricle,  through  the  venous  artery,  (now  the 
pulmonary  veins),  as  has  been  already  mentioned. ' 

"  This  passage  of  Harvey,  which  is  very  faithfully  translated,  con- 
tains a  mo3t  accurate  and  pointed  description  of  the  circulation,  with- 
out any  ambiguity,  and  would  of  itself  be  enough  to  establish  his 
claim  to  this  discovery ;  but  he  has  extended  it  into  a  considerable 
work,  by  a  great  variety  of  experiments  and  arguments,  so  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  done  by  his  successors- " 

"  In  this  manner  was  completed  the  discovery  of  the  circulation, 
perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  animal  economy ;  and  if  it  may  appear  to 
any  person  viewing  it  at  present,  that,  after  what  had  been  done  by 
Servetus,  Columbus,  Caesalpinus,  and  Fabricius,  it  required  no  very 
extraordinary  effort  of  genius,  it  ought  to  be  recollected  how  dis- 
posed the  mind  is  to  be  governed  by  former  opinions,  and  how  little 
apt  it  is  to  be  observant  of  what  is  unknown.  " 

"  When  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  became  generally  dif- 
fused, it  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception  from  many  anatomists. 
Some  of  them  denied  the  truth  of  what  had  been  asserted  ;  and 
others  ascribed  the  discovery  to  some  of  the  ancients.  Arguments 
and  experiments  soon  overcame  the  first  kind  of  opposition ;  and  the 
other  was  easily  seen  through,  having  arisen  from  those  feelings  of 
envy,  which  will  not  bear  even  a  merited  superiority.  But  all  is  now 
hushed,  Harvey  is  in  full  possession  of  the  discovery,  and  the  envi- 
ous clamour  of  contemporary  anatomists  has  ceased  for  ever.  " 

The  second  part  of  the  discourse  traverses  a  more  extensive 
range.  It  consists  of  a  survey  of  the  discovery  of  the  lympha- 
tics, and  of  the  function  which  they  perform  ;  a  short  account 
of  the  advantages  which  the  science  of  anatomy  has  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  microscope,  and  the  arts  of  preserving  and 
injecting  animal  bodies ;  some  interesting  observations  on  the 
life  and  scientific  labours  of  William  Hunter ;  and  concludes, 
very  properly,  with  remarks  on  the  benefit  which  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body  confers  on  the 
art  of  distinguishing  and  healing  diseases. 

Every  physiological  truth  consists  of  two  things, — a  collection 
of  anatomical  facts  ascertained  by  dissection,  exposition,  prepara- 
tion and  injection,  and,  if  requisite,  by  microscopic  observation; 
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and  a  train  of  inferences  or  conclusions  drawn  by  means  ofobser- 
vation  or  well -contrived  experiments.  This  is  precisely  the  case 
with  the  Hunterian  doctrine  of  absorption.  Dr  Baillie,  after  pre- 
mising a  short  account  of  what  is  meant  by  the  lymphatic  vcs?el?, 
notices  the  several  facts  which  the  research  of  anatomists  had  col- 
lected, by  Ehasistratus,  Asellius,  Pecquet,  Veslinoius, 
Peiresc,  Van  Horne,  and  Glaus  Rudbeck,  in  the  years  1651 
and  1652.  To  this  succeeds  the  account  of  the  doctrine  taught 
by  Hunter  in  1747,  that  ihe  lymphatics  were  not  continuations 
of  arteries,  as  was  believed  by  preceding  anatomists,  but  actual 
absorbents,  arising  from  every  sinface  and  interstice  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  forming,  with  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  a  distinct  system  of  vessels,  possessing  and  exercising 
the  vital  power  of  absorption. 

"  This  he  proved  by  the  strongest  arguments,  ilrawn  as  well  from 
the  minute  injection  of  blood-vessels,  while  the  absorbents  were  not 
filled,  as  from  the  resemblance  of  the  lymphatic  to  lacteal  vessels, 
and  their  termination  in  the  same  common  trunk.  This  discovery 
has  been  claimed  by  a  celebrated  professor  of  anatomy  in  Edinburgh  ; 
but  I  shall  avoid  entering  into  the  dispute.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
Dr  Hunter  taught  this  doctrine  in  the  year  174-7,  six  years  before 
that  professor  declares  himself  to  have  made  the  discovery.  Dr  Hun- 
ter has,  therefore,  an  undoubted  claim  to  priority,  whatever  praise 
may  belong  to  any  other  person  for  having  made  the  same  discovery 
without  assistance. "     p.  53  and  54. 

Dr  Baillie  evidently  regarded  the  Fluntcrian  doctrine  of  ab- 
sorption as  a  thing  (irmly  and  incontrovertibly  established.  He 
represents  it  as  admitted  unanimously  by  physiologists,  and  en- 
tertains no  doubt  of  the  competency  of  the  icw  experiments  per- 
formed by  John  Hunter  to  obviate  the  principal  objection  which 
ingenuity  could  urge  against  the  proposition,  that  these  vessels, 
were  the  sole  agents  of  absorption. 

*'  As  the  vessels  which  had  been  seen  were  generally  small,  and 
had  not  been  traced  to  every  part  of  the  body,  it  was  believed  that 
the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels  were  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to, 
carry  on  the  absorption  of  the  body,  and  that  they  were  intended 
only  to  assist  the  veins  in  the  performance  of  this  function.  It  be- 
came necessary,  therefore,  in  the  prosecution  ot"  the  subject,  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  lacteals  and  I^'mphatics  were  the  only  absorbents. 
The  idea  of  their  being  a  distinct  and  complete  system  of  vessels, 
fully  equal  to  manage  the  absorption  of  the  body,  forcibly  struck  the 
mind  of  Mr  John  Hunter,  and  he  immediatelj'  instituted  experiments 
to  confirm  or  overthrow  it.  For  this  purpose  he  made  many  experi- 
ments on  living  animals,  by  throwing  different  fluids  into  the  intes- 
tines for  absorption ;  and  found  that  the  lacteals  always  became  filled 
with  the  fluid,  but  never  the  veins.  The  same  opinion  he  confirmed 
also  by  injections,  so  as  to  establish  it  he>ond  a  doubt.  "  p.  54,  55. 
The  accuracy  and  competency  of  tliese  experiments  have,  i-t 
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is  well  known,  Ijcen  recently  questioned,  and  iIjc  trutli  of  the 
uhole  theory  of  lymphatic  absorption  been  vi<;oronsly  assailed 
by  Magcndie, — and  some  of  his  pupils  ;  and  the  Hunterian  doe- 
trine  of  absorption  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  same  un- 
doubted theory,  which  it  was  considered  by  its  proposers,  and  is 
fiere  represented  by  their  eminent  kinsman.  Magendie,  how- 
ever, though  he  has  succeeded  in  shaking  the  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Hunter,  has  by  no  means  been  equally  fortunate  in 
reviving  the  ancient  one  of  absorption  by  the  veins.  His  ex- 
jieiimcnts,  with  tliose  of  i'landrin,  and  of  Tiedeniann  and 
CfOielin,  and  more  recently  of  Treviranus,  prove  what  was  long 
known,  that  the  veins,  under  certain  circumstances,  possess  the 
power,  and  exercise  the  process  of  absorption  ;  but  physiology 
is  still  destitute  of  a  sufficiently  copious  and  extensive  collec- 
tion of  facts,  to  convert  into  an  established  doctrine  the  two 
principles  for  which  Magendie  has  so  strenuously  contended, — 
that  the  veins  absorb  under  all  circimistances,  and  that  they 
are  the  exclusive,  or  even  the  principal  agents  of  absorption. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  the  opinion  of  so  able 
an  anatomist  as  Baillie  on  this  (juestion  ;  but  it  is  manifest  that 
the  present  discourse  was  written  at  a  period  long  previous  to 
that  at  which  the  question  was  agitated,  and  he  had  not  re- 
garded the  objections  as  sufHciently  valid  to  induce  him  to  give 
them  any  })lacc  of  consideration. 

The  subject  of  Magnify ing-glasses  and  the  Microscope  next 
claims  attention ;  and  the  labours  of  Malpighi  in  minute  ana- 
tomy, and  of  Lceuvvenhoeck  in  microscopic  observation,  are 
briefly  noticed.  In  the  department  of  preparation  and  conser- 
vation, the  names  of  Swammerdam,  Van  Home,  De  Bils,  and 
JStaelpaart  Van  der  Wiel,  carelessly  called  Hallpcrt  Vander 
Wiel,  by  error  of  printing,  are  commemorated.  Under  the 
head  of  injection,  justice  is  done  to  the  fame  of  De  Graaf  and 
lUiysch;  and  Dr  Nicholls  and  Mr  John  Hunter  are  recorcled 
as  the  inventors  and  improvers  of  the  art  of  making  corroded 
preparations. 

The  character  of  John  Hunter  is  well  delineated. 

*'  Mis  mind  was  bold  and  inventive,  treading  constantly  in  a  path 
of  its  own,  without  regard  to  the  common  tract  which  had  been  fol- 
lowed hy  others.  This  was  aided  by  an  industry  and  enthusiasm,  of 
wliich  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  superior  exairple.  With  such 
singular  endowments  for  the  cultivation  of  science,  his  progress  was 
proportionably  great.  There  is  no  subject  which  he  has  considered, 
to  which  he  has  not  added  new  light ;  and  many  brandies  of  science 
he  lias  very  materially  improved.  That  two  brothers  should  have 
hctonie  so  eniincnt  in  tin-  same  pursuits,  is  almost  without  example  ; 
ami  it  is  cijuuHy  rare  that  two  hrulhcis  siiould  have  formed  collec- 
tions of  Such  ma^jnitudc  foi  tlic  public  inlcieils  of  scitntc.     Thesa 
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will  remain  to  future  ages  as  monuments  of  their  industry  and  ta- 
lents, and  will  call  forth  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  posterity. 
By  such  examples  may  we  likewise  be  excited  to  exertions  that  may 
not  be  unworthy  the  approbation  of  our  country. "     p.  80. 

Bui  the  part  of  the  discourse  which  will  be  perused  with 
most  interest  by  the  medical  reader,  is  that  in  which  Dr  Baillie 
delivers  his  opinions  on  the  nature  of  disease,  and  on  the  light 
which  it  receives  from  the  study  of  anatomy,  sound  and  mor- 
bid. Every  one  must  be  anxious  to  know  the  opinions  of  a 
physician  who,  to  ail  the  philosopiiy  of  the  subject  derived  from 
anatomical  knowledge,  added  v;hatever  experience  had  been 
enabled  to  collect  during  a  life  of  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  phenomena  and  varieties  of  unhealthy  action.  These  opi- 
nions are  not  so  remarkable  either  for  novelty  or  striking  origi- 
nality, as  for  simplicity  and  perspiaiity ;  and  so  natural  and 
unaffected  are  they,  that  any  reader  might  suppose  he  knew 
the  whole  of  them  before  he  read  them.  How  valuable  such 
views  must  have  been  to  those  commencing  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, can  be  justly  comprehended  by  none  but  those  vfho  are 
introduced  at  once  into  all  the  mysteries  of  unintelligible  theo- 
ry, and  all  the  technicalities  of  affected  art. 

*'  Disease  may  be  said  to  be  a  wrong  action  either  of  the  body 
generally,  or  of  particular  parts.  Sometimes  disease  terminates  by 
a  gradual  diminution  of  the  diseased  action,  without  any  visible  ef- 
fects being  left  behind  ;  while,  at  other  times,  it  produces  some  al- 
teration of  structure,  or  tlie  formation  .of  a  new  substance  ;  but  these 
ultimately  depend  on  diseased  action. 

*'  A  disease  must  always  have  relation  to  a  healthy  action,  or 
healthy  structure  of  parts,  for  it  is  only  a  deviation  from  them ;  so 
that  a  knowledge  of  disease  would  appear  to  rest  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  body  in  its  healthy  state.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  peculiar 
mode  of  deviation  is  not  always  discoverable  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
we  cannot,  on  any  occasion,  become  well  acquainted  with  the  devia- 
tion, without  having  previously  known  the  original  state.  It  is  in 
this  point  of  view  that  anatomy  and  physiology  become  so  very  im- 
portant, as  affording  the  most  likely  means  of  relieving  the  body 
when  suffering  under  disease. 

♦'  When  the  structure  and  natural  action  of  any  part  is  under- 
stood, it  will  best  assist  us  in  discovering  what  causes  may  influence 
the  action  which  produces  a  morbid  change,  and  how  the  applica- 
tion of  other  influences  may  probably  counteract  these  causes,  so  as 
to  protect  the  body  from  them.  It  will  go  still  further ;  for  when 
the  causes  have  been  applied  so  as  to  produce  their  effects,  it  will  be 
most  likely  to  point  out  what  may  be  most  serviceable  in  bringing 
back  the  parts  to  a  natural  mode  of  action. 

"  The  symptoms  of  a  disease  are  appearances  which  take  place; 
while  the  body  is  under  a  diseased  action,  and  depend  on  something 
more  secluded  from  observation.     If  they  arise  simply  from  diseased 
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action,  no  other  chanf^e  having  been  produced,  they  leave  no  traces 
alter  death  ;  and  there  is  room  for  conjecture,  wliich  will  be  move  or 
less  reasonable,  according  to  the  understandings  of  dillerent  persons, 
and  their  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy.  But  dis- 
eased action  often  produces  a  change  of  structure,  or  the  formation 
of  a  new  substance,  or  a  new  situation ;  such  changes  becoming 
themselves  the  cause  of  many  symptoms,  and  being,  as  it  were,  in- 
termediate between  the  symptoms  and  the  diseased  action.  This 
gives  the  opportunity  of  anatomical  examination,  so  as  to  trace  more 
distinctly  the  nature  of  the  disease,  to  establish  a  better  reasoning 
upon  it,  to  point  out  how  we  should  act,  what  we  may  hope,  and 
what  we  may  fear. 

"  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  that  diseases,  very  different  in 
themselves,  should  have  symptoms  a  good  deal  resembling  each  o- 
ther.  These  may  very  often  be  confounded,  especially  by  superficial 
observers;  but  even  men  of  the  soundest  judgment  are  liable  to  be 
mistaken.  When,  however,  bodies  are  examined  after  death,  and 
the  disease  is  ascertained,  the  mind  will  be  naturally  led  to  attend 
minutely  to  symptoms  on  a  future  occasion,  endeavouring  to  detect 
some  marked  difference,  by  which  the  disease  may  be  distinguished 
in  the  living  body.  Thus  opinions  and  conjectures  will  be  corrected 
by  facts,  and  physic  be  daily  advancing  upon  surer  grounds.  " 

The  illustrations  of  the  necessity  of  anatomical  knowledge, 
both  to  the  physician  and  surgeon,  are  forcible  and  happy,  and 
arc  well  adapted  to  kindle  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  zealous 
application  in  the  breast  of  the  pupil. 

*'  There  is  nothing  which  renders  a  person  so  capable  of  dis- 
covering new  diseases,  as  a  knowledge  of  anatomy.  Who  can  be 
so  well  fitted  for  this  purpi^se,  as  he  who  is  familiar  with  the  na- 
tural structure,  and  the  diseased  appearances  in  an  animal  body? 
What  person  but  an  anatomist  could  have  discovered  the  varicose 
aneurism,  or,  taking  advantage  of  Baron  Haller's  observations  upon 
the  hernia  congenita,  could  have  explained  the  cause  of  that  species 
of  hernia  in  which  its  contents  are  in  contact  with  the  testicle? 
There  are  diseased  appearances  which  are  very  common  in  an  animal 
body,  and  which  are  of  no  great  consequence ;  and  it  requires  a  fa- 
miliarity with  the  human  body  to  be  able  to  distinguish  them  from 
appearances  strictly  natural,  and  from  diseases  that  are  really  se- 
rious. This  last  circumstance  is  of  great  importance,  when  we  con- 
sider how  often  we  are  desired  to  examine  bodies  after  death  for  the 
satisfaction  of  friends,  or  are  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  laws  of  our 
country.  Upon  our  judgment  may  depend  the  life  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture. What  reflection  can  be  more  serious  to  a  man  of  humanity  ? 
But,  indei)endently  of  these  circumstances,  there  will  be  many  cases 
of  doubt  presenting  themselves  to  our  minds,  which  we  would  wish 
to  settle,  but  shall  not  be  able,  unless  we  arc  accjuainted  both  with 
natural  structure  and  diseased  appearances.  Indeed,  how  otherwise 
is  physic  to  be  improved?  " 

•'  Anatomy  is  still  more  closely  conncclcd  with  surgery  than  with 
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medicine.  The  first  being  concerned  in  local  diseases,  is  capable  of 
receiving  more  Mght  from  it  than  the  other,  which  is  more  employed 
about  general  diseased  action.  A  surgeon  who  has  taken  care  tho- 
roughly to  study  anatomy,  besides  having  a  chance  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  disease,  and  better  able  to  distinguish  between  two 
diseases  which  are  similar,  is  better  fitted  to  act  in  any  o[)eration. 
His  hand  is  acquainted  with  the  knife,  and  he  can  act  more  certainly 
and  surely.  The  knowledge  of  anatomy  tits  a  surgeon  for  perform- 
ing operations  in  uncommon  and  difficult  situations,  teaching  him 
where  he  should  cut  with  freedom,  where  with  extreme  caution,  and 
where  not  at  all.  It  fills  his  mind  with  resources.  It  points  out  to 
him  where  an  operation  may  be  improved,  and  suggests  to  him  what 
gteps  he  should  take,  when  circumstances  prevent  an  operation  from 
being  done  in  the  usual  manner.  In  a  new  situation,  it  will  tell  him 
whether  he  may  operate  or  not,  and  what  plan  of  operation  he  is  to 
follow.  In  fact,  anatomy  is  the  basis  of  surgery,  and  without  it  a 
surgeon  neither  acts  with  safety,  nor  accommodates  himself  to  the 
infinite  variety  of  circumstances  which  may  occur. 

"  If,  then, "  he  concludes,  "  anatomy  be  of  so  much  use  in  phy- 
sic and  surgery,  it  ought  to  be  earnestly  cultivated  b}'  those  who 
really  wish  to  understand  their  profession,  and  to  become  respectable 
in  it.  This  is  not  a  trifling  matter.  Justice  and  humanity  require 
every  exertion  where  the  lives  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  concerned. 
There  are  many  professions  where  negligence  or  inattention  may  be 
reckoned  a  folly,  but  in  ours  it  is  a  crime.  "     pp.  84-87. 

These  observations  are  certainly  neither  original  nor  uncom- 
mon, and  are  so  obvious  to  every  person  in  the  least  degree 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  they  must  be  unhesitatingly 
and  unanimously  admitted.  But  they  demonstrate  the  pains 
and  anxiety  with  which  this  eminent  physician  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  those  entering  on  the  study  of  medicine,  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  that  knowledge,  without  which  medical 
observation  must  be  destitute  of  its  surest  and  safest  guide, 
and  medical  prescription  and  treatment  may  be  converted  into 
I^Und  empiricism  and  downright  quackery.  That  his  exhorta- 
tions might  lose  none  of  tlieir  force,  he  not  only  addresses  his 
arguments  to  those  feelings  of  honour  and  mental  comfort 
which  are  not  satisfied  without  adequate  stores  of  professional 
knowledge,  but  he  shows  the  most  amiable  solicitude  in  in- 
spiring his  auditors  with  confidence  in  that  great  principle  by 
which,  amidst  the  apparent  confusion  and  indiscriminate  ar- 
ran  >"ement  of  good  and  evil  inhuman  affairs,  true  merit  is  never 
suffered  to  go  unrewarded,  or  to  languish  in  heartless  neglect 
a.nd  obscurity. 

"  And  success,  as  well  as  character,  depends  on  attention  to  edu- 
cation. It  is  an  ill-founded  notion  arising  from  deserved  disappoint- 
ment, to  say  that  merit  is  neglected.  It  is  sometimes  joined  with 
circumstances  that  may  have  some  influence  in  counteracting  it,  as 
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for  instance  an  unfortunate  temper,  or  a  disagreeable  manner  ;  but 
generally  it  meets  with  its  due  reward.  The  world  does  not  often 
judge  erroneously  ;  persons  of  merit  have  at  least  the  best  chanee  of 
success;  and  who  would  be  ambitious  of  the  public  approbation,  if  it 
had  not  the  power  of  discriminating?  "     p.  91. 

These  sentiments  are  hiMilv  honourable  to  the  individual  who 
delivers  them ;  and  comin<^-  from  one  whose  brilliant  success 
liad  been  the  immediate  ettect  of  mere  personal  merit,  add  one 
to  the  many  testimonies  of  the  general  justice  with  which  pro- 
sperity and  adversity  are  eventually  found  to  correspond  to  the 
actual  merits  of  the  candidates. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume,  consisting  of  the  three  Gul- 
stonian  Lectures,  is  somewhat  dill'erent ;  and,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  situation  in  which  they  were  read,  and  the 
subject  of  which  they  treat,  their  general  tone  is  more  strictly 
philosophical,  and  their  whole  character  more  exalted  and  dig- 
nified. Their  subject  is  the  nervous  system  ;  and  the  first  lec- 
ture is  devoted  to  a  succinct  and  clear  exposition  of  its  general 
anatomical  characters. 

On  this  subject,  at  once  obscure  and  extremely  curious, 
Avhich  has  been  investiy-ated  with  so  much  dilioence  and  re- 
search,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  much  information  either 
of  novelty  or  of  great  interest  could  be  communicated  in  the 
compass  of  a  single  discourse;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  the  circumstance 
of  seeing  in  what  manner  the  mind  of  Baillie  would  treat  n 
subject,  which  occupied  the  study  of  some  of  the  most  able  phi- 
losophers of  whom  the  science  of  medicine  could  boast,  that  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader  will  be  attracted.  Without  attem})ting, 
therefore,  a  full  analysis,  we  select  only  a  few  topics  for  ob- 
servation. 

'*  The  dura  mater  consists  of  fasciculi  of  white  fibres  compacted 
into  a  firm  membrane.  These  are  more  readily  observable  upon  the 
outside  of  the  dura  malcr  than  on  its  inside,  because  they  are  coarser. 
The  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater  is  finer,  and  of  a  more  shining 
colour  than  the  external  ;  and  here  the  fibrous  structure  is  less  ob- 
servable, except  in  particular  situations,  where  coarse  fasciculi  arc 
interwoven  with  the  membrane,  in  order  to  give  it  greater  strength. 
The  dura  malcr  may,  in  some  degree,  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
two  lamin.c, — a  coarser  upon  the  outside,  and  a  finer  upon  the  in- 
side ;  but  these  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other  so  as  to  leave 
natural  surfaces.  A  number  of  fibres  are  always  seen  passing  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other,  by  which  they  are  united.  " 

Tills  descrijjtion,  which  is  clear  and  ))ointed,  is  correct  so  far 
us  it  goes;  but,  il  wc  may  be  permitted  to  oiler  an  opinion  on 
the  representations  of  an  anatomist  so  caiefnl  aiul  so  cxpr- 
lienceil  as  I)r  IJaillie,  we  should  sav  that  it  fails  in  not  beiu"- 
carried  to  liie  pro[)cr  length.      Wc   alhule  p  iilicularly  to  the 
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view  Avliiclj  he  gives  of  ihe  inner  fine  lamina,  which  is  im- 
tloubtccily  to  be  regarded  as  the  outer  or  cranial  division  of 
the  arachnoid  membrane.  This  may  be  proved  in  a  variety 
of  modes;  but  is  perhaps  most  easily  understood  by  tracing 
the  (Jwa  mater  from  those  points  at  which  it  adheres  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cranium,  to  those  at  which  the  several 
nerves  issue  from  that  cavity  by  the  cranial  holes.  Thus,  if 
the  optic  nerves  be  attentively  examined  at  the  spot  where  they 
cntei  the  optic  foramwa,  the  dura  mater  which  covers  the  bone 
surrounding  these  holes  will  be  found  to  go  a  very  short  dis- 
tance into  them,  to  stop  suddenly  and  be  re/feeted  backwards, 
as  anatomists  speak,  to  cover  the  nervous  trunks,  and  thence 
to  extend  along  the  pit',  mater.  Now  the  reflected  iwrtij7i  here, 
or  t\\ejine  inner  lamina  of  Dr  Baillic,  is  in  truth  the  arachnoid 
membrane  which  lines  the  dura  mater,  passing  from  it  along  the 
nervous  chords  to  the  outer  surface  of  thejria  mater.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  the  third  pair  or  oculo-mu!icular,  or  fifth  or  tergemi- 
nal  nerves  be  examined  attheopenings  at  which  they  pass  through 
the  scull,  the  dura  mater  is  found  adhering  firmly  round  their 
several  maroins  to  the  bone  bv  its  outer  or  attached  surface, 
\vhile  its  inner  or  free  surface  turns  back  on  the  nervous  chords, 
and  thence  is  continued  overtheyj/a  mater.  In  short,  these  nerves 
are  covered  with  arachnoid  membrane  only  (always  excepting 
the  optic,  which  has  a  firm  neiirilema,  generally  considered, 
though  on  insufficient  grounds,  as  dura  mater) ;  and  while  the 
dura  mater  is  proper  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  scuil,  and  the 
jna  mater  to  the  outer  or  convoluted  surface  of  the  brain,  the 
arachnoid  membrane  is  common  to  both,  and  invests  not  only 
the  outer  surface  of  thep/a  mater,  as  is  commonly  taught,  but 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater. 

Another  proof  of  a  similar  description  of  this  arrangement  is 
derived  from  examination  of  the  free  or  lower  mariiins  of  the 
two  dichotomous  membranes,  the /o/a:  major  et  minor,  and  of 
the  transverse  portion  of  the  dura  mater  or  tcntoriu7n  cerehelli. 
In  the  first  place,  at  the  upper  or  convex  margin  of  the  great 
falx,  where  the  veins  pass  from  the  i^ia  mater  into  the  longitu- 
dinal sinus,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  arachnoid  membrane 
from  the  pia  mater  along  their  coats,  to  that  portion  of  the  dura 
mater  which  forms  the  sinu-,  and  vice  versa,  or  the  inner 
lamina  of  Dr  Baillie,  from  the  falx,  along  the  veins  to  the  cut- 
ter surface  of  the  pia  mater.  In  the  second  place,  we  find  the 
lower  or  concave  margin  of  the  filx,  connected  at  the  bottom  of 
the  middle  fissure  between  the  hemispheres,  to  the  pia  mater 
on  either  side  by  thin,  transparent,  filamentous  membrane, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  arachnoid  passing  from  the  falci- 
form process  of  the   dura  inaler  lu  the   outer  burfacc  of  the  I'ia 
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viafer,  where  it  covers  the  coirimutual  surfaces  *  of  the  hemi- 
fspheres;  aiui  the  same  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  small 
or  cerebeilic  falciform  process.  In  the  third  place,  at  the  inner 
margin  of  the  transverse  portion  or  tentorium,  the  inner  lamina 
of  the  dura  mater  may  be  traced  passing  off  to  the  jna  mater 
of  the  brain  above,  and  of  the  cerebellum  below,  f 

These  observations  will  perhnps  not  be  without  their  use  in 
preparing  the  reader  for  Dr  Baillie's  account  of  the^;/a  mater. 

"  The  pia  mater  lies  in  immediate  contact  with  the  substance  of 
the  brain.  It  is  a  very  fine  transparent  membrane,  upon  which  are 
spread  a  great  number  of  arteries  and  veins.  These  contain  partly  a 
florid  and  partly  a  dark-coloured  blood,  so  as  to  produce  a  varied  ap- 
pearance ;  and  there  are  few  objects  more  beautiful  than  the  pia 
mater  crowded  with  blood-vessels.  In  most  parts  there  is  no  ad- 
hesion between  the  pia  mater  and  the  dura  mnfcr  ;  but  in  some  they 
are  connected  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  sinuses  of  the 
dura  mater,  into  which  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater  pour  their  con- 
tents. "  (We  have  explained  the  light  in  which  this  connexion  is  to 
be  viewed.)  "  To  the  internal  surface  of  the  pia  mater  there  are 
attached  a  great  number  of  processes,  which  consist  of  a  shaggy 
membrane  crowded  with  very  fine  vessels.  The  vessels  do  not 
indiscriminately  enter  every  part  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  ;  but 
in  the  cerebrum  they  enter  between  its  foldings,  which  have  beea 
named  convolutions  ;  and  in  the  cerebellum  they  enter  between  its 
concentric  laminae." 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  common  view  of  the  pia  mater  given 
by  anatomists;  but  it  is  incomplete  and  deficient,  if  not  errone- 
ous. The  pia  mater  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  proper 
monhrane  of  i\\e  brain,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  an  outer  cover- 
ing the  convoluted  s,urjkice  of  the  brain,  and  an  inner  entering 
into  the  cavities  formed  by  the  inner  or  fignrate  surface^  and 
spread  over  this  surface  in  the  form  of  what  has  been  termed 
the  I'lexus  choroeides.  That  these  two  divisions  are  continuous 
with  each  other,  and  form  parts  of  the  same  membrane,  may  be 
shown  by  tracing  the  pia  mater  first  behind  and  below  the 
mesolobe  or  middle  band  {corpus  callosum),  where  it  is  continu- 
ous with  the  velum  interpositum  ;  secondly,  from  this  point  into 
the  lateral  ventricles  in  the  form  of  choroid  plexus  ;  thirdly,  into 
the  posterior- inferior  cornu,  where  it  covers  the  great  liippo' 
campus  :  and,  fourthly,  at  the  angle  between  the  cerebellum  and 
mp<lulla  ohlongdln^  where  it  forms  a  very  minute  choroid  plexus, 
seldom  noticed  by  anatomists.     Each   choroid  plexus,  or  each 

•  For  tlic  explanation  of  this  term  we  refer  to  a  fonner  article  in  volume  XXI,, 
p.  98  and   \>. 

f  \Vu  speak  in  reference  to  the  situation  of  parte  in  the  human  subject. 
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tlivision,  to  .spoak  more  accurately,  of  llic  choroid  plexu?,  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  minute  blood-vessels  to  tiie  figurate  surface 
on  which  it  rests,  and  it  appears  to  perform  the  same  function 
of  sustaining  vessels  as  the  ^^/a  mater  does  to  the  convoluted 
surface. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  view  of  the  choroid  plexus,  that  it  lias 
not  the  appearance  of  a  membrane,  this  point  is  very  speedily 
settled  by  immersing  it  in  water,  when,  with  a  little  manage- 
ment of  the  probe  and  forceps,  it  can  be  spread  out  exactly  hke 
the  pia  mater,  which  it  closely  resembles.  It  is  this  membrane 
which  is  principally  affected  during  the  morbid  process  which 
terminates  in  watery  effusion  {Jiydrocej)halus  internus),  in  the  ce- 
phalic form  of  continued  fever,  in  the  serous  apoplexy  of  au- 
thors, and  wherever  watery  fluid  is  found  in  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain.  It  is  further  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that 
w  hen  this  membrane  secretes  fluid  in  the  fiii;urate  surface  of  the 
brain,  the  pia  mater  forms  a  similar  fluid  at  its  outer  surface,  in  a 
most  delicate  cellular  tissue  between  it  and  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, to  which  it  then  gives  the  appearance  of  being  raised  by 
a  thin  jelly  spread  under  it.  "  When  a  fluid,"  says  Dr  Baillie, 
••'  resembling  thin  jelly,  is  thrown  out  under  this  membrane 
(the  arachnoid),  as  frequently  happens  during  fevers,  it  may  be 
seen  in  many  parts  separated  from  the  pia  mater,  and  is  then 
somewhat  thickened.  "  The  thickening  is  not  real,  but  only 
apparent,  and  arises  from  the  distention  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
which  connects  it  to  the  })ia  mater. 

The  observations  on  the  brain  jiroper  and  its  parts,  and  on 
the  relative  proportion  of  cortical  and  medullary,  or  brown  and 
white  matter,  are  short  and  hasty,  but  sufliciently  pertinent. 
Dr  Baillie  justly  denies  the  vulgar  doctrine  that  the  cortical 
matter  is  a  congeries  of  minute  vessels,  and  most  of  the  other 
notions  entertained  by  different  anatomists  on  this  little  known 
species  of  animal  matter. 

"  Of  the  intimate  structure  of  the  cortical  substance  I  believe  very 
little  is  satisfactorily  known.  Some  have  thought  it  to  consist  of  no- 
thing else  than  a  congeries  of  very  fine  blood-vessels.  It  is  evident, 
liowever,  that  no  mere  collection  of  vessels  could  be  made  to  re- 
semble the  cortical  substance.  The  pulpiness  so  remarkable  in  that 
substance  could  not  be  produced  by  a  simple  collection  of  vessels, 
however  minute  ;  nor  can  one  imagine  a  collection  of  vessels  to  have 
the  same  properties  with  any  part  of  the  brain.  When  a  part  of  the 
cortical  substance  is  injected  with  fine  injection,  it  ai)pears  to  be 
very  plentifully  supplied  with  small  blood-vessels;  but  still  it  is  very 
far  from  being  entirely  composed  of  them." 

On  the  results  ot  njicroscopical  observation,  we  have  the  fol- 
Igwinij  remarks. 
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*'  Some  modern  anatomists  and  naturalists  have  examined  the 
cortical  substance  with  microscopes  of  very  great  magnifying  powers, 
but  the  result  of  their  observations  has  been  different, — a  strong 
proof  that  much  dependence  is  not  to  be  placed  on  their  accuracy. 
Some  have  thought  it  to  consist  of  very  small  rounded  bodies  placed 
in  a  transparent  jelly  ;  others  have  thought  it  to  consist  of  rounded 
bodies  placed  in  a  fine  cellular  structure ;  and  others  have  supposed 
that  it  consists  of  very  fine  tortuous  tubes,  with  some  small  rounded 
bodies  intermixed.  With  regard  to  myself,  I  cannot  trust  my  own 
accuracy  in  making  minute  microscopical  observations;  and  I  frankly 
own  that  I  am  totally  unacquainted  with  the  minute  structure  of  this 
substance. ''     p.  110. 

Though  absorbents  have  not  been  demonstrated  in  the  brain, 
Dr  Baillie  entertahis  very  confident  hopes  of  then-  subsequent 
tliscovery. 

"  There  is  evei*y  reason  to  suppose  that  the  brain  has  absorbent 
vessels  as  well  as  arteries  and  veins;  but  they  cannot  be  very  obvious 
or  they  must  have  been  long  ago  ascertained.  The  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  must  add  very  much  to  the  difficulty  of  their  de- 
tection ;  but  time,  perseverance,  and  favourable  opportunities  will  at 
length  overcome  every  difficulty,  and  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  brain 
will  be  as  certainly  known  to  anatomists  as  those  of  other  parts. 
Many  circumstances  show  that  absorption  takes  place  in  the  brain, 
and^it  cannot  be  believed  that  it  is  carried  on  by  a  different  appara- 
tus, or  on  difterent  principles,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  body." 

This  is  extremely  dubious ;  and  whether  absorption  takes 
place  in  the  brain  or  not,  the  force  of  analogical  reasoning  is  not 
great  to  show  that  the  same  agents  and  same  means  arc  em- 
})h>yed  here  as  in  otlier  parts  to  produce  the  effect. 

The  subse(juent  part  of  the  discourse  is  occupied  with  the  ex- 
position of  the  structure  of  the  spinal  chord  and  its  membranes, 
and  of  the  nerves,  their  ganglions  and  plexuses  ;  but  contains' 
nothing  on  which  we  could   with  propriety  make  any  obser- 
vations. 

In  the  two  next  lectures  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
are  discussed.  A  pretty  full  and  correct  view  of  the  physiology 
of  this  system,  as  it  was  taught  by  Haller,  Whyte,  and  Cullen, 
is  given  witli  great  neatness  and  precision  ;  but  we  shall  nor 
enter  into  any  details,  as  it  is  impossible  to  comnumicate  any 
ade(|uate  idea  of  it  by  mere  excerpts,  ami  it  would  be  ilil- 
ficult  to  select  any  individual  inissage  more  than  another. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  third  part  of  the  volume, 
which  is  unquestionably  the  most  vahuible,  though  the  least 
imposing,  and  in  which  we  doubt  not  the  medical  reader  will 
easily  trace  the  strong  sense  and  judicious  observation  whicli  pc- 
culiarily  distinguished  tiie  character  ol"  Dr  J^aillit-.    It  consists  of 
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sliort  observations  chiefly  on  the  treatment  of  disertscs  derived 
from  the   personal  experience  of  thirty  years.     Dr  Baillie  n'p- 
peaa's  to  have  commenced  the  plan  of  recording  the  results  of 
his  experience  in  the  year  1819  only,  when  he  was  residing  at 
Hanger   Hill  near  Acton,  durinjj  his  attendance  at  Windsor. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  prevented  by  the  incessant  and 
fatiguing  duties  of  his  profession  from  making  these  records  more 
copious,  and  more  extensive,  as  the  specimen  before  us  demon- 
strates how  valuable   the  results  of  his  extensive   experience 
must   liave  been.     Whatever  aid  we  derive  from   anatomical 
knowledge  in  distin»uishino'  diseases  and  unfoldino;  their  nature, 
it  is  chiefly  to  experience  that  we  look  for  the  means  of  treating 
them  successfully.     It  is  this  circumstance  which  gives  the  in- 
trinsic value  to  the  results  of  observation  and  experience,  and 
which  renders  long  experience  more  valuable  than  short,  and 
judicious  observation  more  valuable  than  that  which  is  desul- 
tory and  careless.     Yet  it  is  not  always  that  the  results  of  ex- 
perience can   be   embodied  into  general  rules ;  for    so  many 
minute  circumstances  occur  in   almost  every  individual  case, 
that  nothing  requires  a  more  delicate  and  nice  exertion  of  the 
faculties  than  the  application  of  remedies  to  the  peculiarities  of 
individual  cases  ;  and  whoever  excels  most  in  this  facultj',  v/ill 
also  be  the  most  successful  practitioner  of  ihe  art  of  healing. 
How  thoroughly  Dr  Baillie  understood  this  subject,  will  easily 
appear  from  the  following  remarks. 

"  I  am  convinced,''  says  Dr  Baillie,  in  the  beginning  of  these  ob- 
servations, "  that  the  most  successful  treatment  of  patients  will  depend 
upon  the  exertion  of  sagacity  or  good  common  sense,  guided  by  a 
competent  professional  knowledge  ;  and  not  by  following  strictly  the 
rules  of  practice  laid  down  in  books,   even  by  men  of  the   greatest 
talents  and  experience.     It  is  very  seldom  that  diseases  are  found 
pure  and  unmixed,  as  they  are  commonly  described  by  authors;  and 
there  is   almost  an  endless  variety  of  constitutions.     The    treatment 
must  be  adapted  to  this  mixture  and  variety,  in  order  to  bo  as  suc- 
cessful as  circumstances  will  permit ;  and  this  allows  of  a  very  wide 
field  for  the  exercise  of  good  common  sense  on  the  part  oC  the  phy- 
sician.    A  physician  who  should  be  guided  strictly  by  the  rules  laid 
down  in  books  would  be  a  very  bad  practitioner.     In  the  following 
short  observations  on  the  treatment  of  various  diseases,  I  shall  state 
impartially  the  result   of  my  experience,    without  entering  into  any 
speculative  reasoning  which  is  often  very  fallacious."     (p-  163.) 
The  diseases  which  come  under  review  in  this  manner,  are 
Complaints  of  tiie  Head. 
Some  Diseases  of  the  Neck. 
Some  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 
Palpitation  of  the  Heart. 
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Diseases  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bowels. 

Some  affections  of  the  Liver. 

Some  diseases  of  tlie  Pancreas. 

Some  diseases  of  the  Spleen. 

Some  affections  of  the  Kidneys. 

Some  diseased  aftiections  of  the  Urinary  bladder. 

Some  diseased  affections  of  the  Womb. 

Some  diseased  ailections  of  the  Ovarium. 

Fevers.  ' 

Complaints  of  the  Head.  Sick  Headachy  or  that  which 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  an  irritable 
state  of  some  of  the  nerves  of  the  scalp,  is  not  benefited  by 
bloodletting  either  general  or  topical.  The  remedies  are  tem- 
perate living,  great  attention  to  avoid  improper  diet,  bitters 
and  nuro-ative  medicines.  The  best  common  medicine  is  rhu- 
barb  and  soap,  in  such  doses  as  to  give  two  motions  chuly. 
Exercise,  especially  on  horseback,  is  useful;  and  keeping  the 
hair  very  short,  so  as  to  allow  the  application  of  cold  by  a 
large  sponge  wrung  out  of  water,  gives  temporary  relief.  In 
some  instances  where  all  remedies  are  unavailing,  these  com- 
plaints disappear  gradually  after  some  months  or  years. 

Apoplexy.  Dr  Baillie  iinew  one  instance  of  fatal  apoplexy 
where  many  of  the  blood-vessels  were  found  after  death  to  be 
much  distended  with  blood,  but  without  extravasation  in  any 
part  of  the  brain.  Besides  large  bleeding  to  be  repeated  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  topical  bleeding  is  of  use.  If  the 
patient  escape  by  the  ordinary  means,  it  is  safest  to  live  almost 
entirely  throughout  future  life  on  vegetable  food,  to  abstain 
from  wine,  spirits,  and  malt  liquor,  and  to  shun  strong  or  con- 
tinued exertion  of  the  mind.  In  a  ^e.vi  instances  after  the  full- 
ness of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  had  for  some  time  subsided 
Dr  B.  has  derived  advantage  from  the  moderate  use  of  tonic 
medicines,  especially  steel. 

Hydrocephalus.  "  I  have  known  in  my  own  experience  but  one 
instance  of  tliis  disease  being  cured  when  fully  formed.  In  this  case 
all  the  symptoms  were  well-marked,  and  the  disease  had  made  such 
progress  that  squinting  and  an  irregular  pulse  had  taken  place. 
There  had  been  no  peculiar  treatment,  except  that  mercurial  oint- 
ment was  applied  daily  to  a  considerable  sore  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  head,  which  had  been  produced  there  by  a  blister.  The  indivi- 
dual is  now  alive,  and  is  a  young  lady  of  good  talents,  which  she  has 
liighly  cultivated." 

l'jl>ilr})sij  appears  to  Dr  B.  to  have  become  much  more  fre- 
quent within   the  last  twenty  years    than   formerly.      Me  lias 
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known  very  few  instances  radically  cured,  but  a  considerable 
number  in  which  the  intervals  between  the  fits  were  rendered 
much  lonjier.  The  medicines  most  useful  in  contributinfj  to 
this  effect  were  misletoe  of  the  oak,  oil  of  amber,  and  lunar 
caustic,  the  last  of  which  is  most  powerful ;  but  in  two  instances 
it  tinged  the  skin  of  a  dark  colour.  The  bowels  should  be  kept 
open,  and  brisk  purgatives  are  useful  in  the  commencement. 
Temperance  in  the  use  of  animal  food,  total  abstinence  from 
wine,  ale,  and  porter,  shaving  the  hair  and  cold  applications  are 
inculcated. 

Tic  Dmdoureux  seems  also  to  have  become  more  common  of 
late  years,  and  more  frequent  among  men  than  women.  Dr  B. 
does  not  recollect  of  having  seen  any  instances  of  permanent 
cure  either  by  internal  medicines  or  by  operation.  Temporary 
cures  for  some  months  have  been  effected  under  the  use  of 
Peruvian  bark  and  of  arsenic.  "  The  operation  of  dividing  the 
nerve  has  in  some  instances  prevented  a  return  of  the  disease 
for  one  or  two  years,  but  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  prevented 
it  permanently. " 

Diseases  of  the  Neck. — Stirllhig  ofihc  Lymphaiic  Glands 
is  tedious,  and  not  much  benefited  by  medicine.  The  most  use- 
ful remedies  are  sarsaparilla  with  soda,  Peruvian  bark  with 
soda,  and  some  form  of  steel.  Sea-air  and  tepid  sea-water 
bathinij  are  often  beneficial ;  but  the  air  and  waters  of  jNIalvern 
are  more  useful  than  any  other  remedy. 

Bronchocele  is  not  very  uncommon  in  this  country,  more  fre- 
quent among  women  than  men,  and  among  young  than  old 
persons.  Not  much  under  the  influence  ot  medicine,  it  may 
frequently  disappear  spontaneously.  Dr  B.  knew  one  or  two 
cases  in  which  the  patient  was  destroyed  by  the  swelling  com- 
pressing the  windpipe  and  oesophagus.  The  most  useful  re- 
medies are  burnt  sponge,  soda,  and  mercury  used  externally, 
either  as  ointment  or  plaster- 

Chronic  liiflammatioii  of  the  Larynx  and  TracJica,  occurs 
frequently,  and  is  more  common  among  men  than  women.  Of- 
ten confined  to  the  inner  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  upper 
part  of  the  trachea,  it  frequently  spreads  downwards  and  may 
affect  the  inner  membrane  of  the  bronchia,  continuing  several 
months,  or  for  years  with  short  intervals  of  amendment,  and 
not  uufrequently  laying  the  foundation  of  consumption.  The  in- 
fluence of  remedies  is  either  very  gradual  or  not  at  all;  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  the  repeated  application  of  leeches  at  short 
intervals  to  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  or  the  skin  covering  the 
upper  bone  of  the  strrnuni,  and  from  blisters;  but  perhaps  the 
niOftt  useful  remedy  is  a  small  seton  inserted  under  the  skin  of 
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the  side  of  the  heck  very  near  the  larynx.  Internal  medecines 
have  little  effect;  but  the  most  useful  is  extract  of  hemlock  in 
doses  of  five  p;rains,  three  times  daily  for  some  weeks. 

Qjih/sjy. — The  attempts  td  prevent  suppuration  by  applying 
leeches  under  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  have  generally  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  retarding  inflammation,  and  protracting 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  If  after  one  or  two  applications 
of  leeches,  the  swelling  of  the  uvula  and  tonsils  is  not  material- 
ly lessened,  the  vapour  of  warm  water  is  to  be  inhaled  and 
poultices  are  to  be  applied  to  the  external  fauces. 

Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Pleurisy  and  PeTipneumony. — 
When  the  great  remedy,  bloodletting,  has  not  been  applied 
early  enough,  or  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  an  abscess  has  been 
formed  in  the  lungs,  which  has  burst,  patients  have,  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances  seen  by  Dr  Baillie,  recovered  but 
very  slowly.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  medical  attendant 
has  little  to  do  but  avoid  mischief.  The  constitution  should  be 
moderately  supported  without  being  too  much  stimulated.  Mo- 
derate doses  of  myrrh,  decoction  of  bark,  or  infusion  of  some 
bitter,  with  light  animal  diet,  and  even  a  little  wine,  are  some- 
times of  use  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  excite  new  inflam- 
mation. 

*'  In  the  course  of  my  experience  through  many  years,  I  have 
known  a  few  instances  of  abscess  being  formed  in  the  lungs  without 
any  previous  pain  in  the  chest,  or  difficulty  of  breathing  or  observ- 
able fever.  Such  patients  upon  some  exertion,  or  even  without  ex- 
ertion, have  suddenly  coughed  up  a  considerable  quantity,  perhaps 
half  a  pint  or  more  of  pus  ;  and  this  has  been  to  the  patient  the  first 
intimation  of  disease.  In  such  cases  the  inflammation  of  the  lunss 
must  have  proceeded  so  slowly  as  to  have  produced  little  or  no  pain 
in  the  chest,  and  not  to  have  alarmed  the  constitution  so  as  to  excite 
fever.  " 

It  is  probable  that  these  cases  were  the  chronic  pleurisy  so 
well  described  by  Baglivi. 

Consumption. — Dr  Baillie  knew  one  or  two  cases  of  patients 
who  recovered  from  phthisis  apparently  fully  formed.  He  thinks 
however  he  might  have  been  mistaken,  and  further  inquiry  would 
have  shown  that  they  were  small  absesses  of  the  lungs  of  a 
common  and  not  a  strumous  nature.  He  had  known  a  good 
many  instances  in  which  persons  threatened  with  consumption 
had  recovered  by  going  into  a  milder  climate,  or  even  into 
Devonshire  or  Cornwall ;  but  he  does  not  recollect  a  single 
instance  of  recoveiy  when  the  disease  had  been  decidedly 
formed.  On  the  advantage;^,  of  particular  places,  he  conjectures 
that  dilierent  situations  may  suit  better  with  the  constitutions  of 
difJerent  individuals.       When  there  is  no  symptom  of  active 
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pectoral  inflammation,  w'l)ite  fish  or  light  animal  food  may  be 
eaten  at  dinner;  and  he  has  occasionally  seen  benefit  from  tak- 
ing one  or  two  glasses  of  wine  diluted  with  water ;  but  wine  is 
generally  improper.  He  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  temporary 
advantage  from  myrrh,  from  ammonia,  and  from  light  bitters 
united  to  the  acetic  acid ;  but  no  medicine  is  of  permanent  and 
substantial  use.  Repeated  blisters,  or  a  seton  inserted  under 
the  skin,  in  some  part  of  the  chest,  are  occasionally  beneficial. 

Hydrothorax,  when  unconnected  with  disease  of  the  heart  or 
lungs,  is  generally  more  readily  affected  by  medicine  than 
ascites  or  ovarian  dropsy.  The  most  efficacious  medicine  is 
mercury  combined  with  squill  and  foxglove,  in  the  proportion 
of  five  grains  of  the  blue  pill,  with  one  grain  of  the  powder  of 
squill,  and  half  a  grain  of  that  of  foxglove  given  twice  or  thrice 
daily.  Dr  Baillie,  however,  does  not  remember  one  instance  of 
permanent  cure,  though  he  has  seen  a  good  many  in  which  the 
symptoms  were  repeatedly  removed  by  the  same  means  in  the 
same  patient.  He  speaks  favourably  of  scarifying  and  cupping 
the  ankle  as  a  means  of  relieving  difficult  breathing. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  life, 
but  is  more  common  at  an  early  period,  as  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  when  it  depends  either  on  morbid  ir- 
ritability of  the  nerves  of  the  heart,  or  on  some  imperfect  state 
of  digestion.  Rest,  temperance,  and  shunning  mental  irrita- 
tion, are  the  most  effectual  remedies  in  the  first  case ;  and,  in 
the  second,  the  condition  of  the  stomach  must  be  improved^ 
and  constipation  obviated. 

Of  the  palpitation  which  depends  on  enlargement  of  the  heart 
from  rheumatism,  he  speaks  in  the  following  terms. 

**  The  enlargement,  in  general,  goes  on  increasing  till  life  is  de- 
stroyed ;  but  I  have  known  two  cases  where  the  enlargement  stopped 
at  a  certain  point,  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  in  a  great  mea- 
sure subsided,  and  the  patients  acquired  a  tolerable  degree  of  health. 
They  are  both  now  alive,  and  they  have  the  prospect  of  living,  with 
care,  till  the  ordinary  term  of  life.  Such  a  fortunate  issue  is  rare  ; 
but  the  disease  may  be  generally  retarded  in  its  progress  by  much  rest 
of  body,  quietness  of  mind,  and  a  very  temperate  mode  of  living.  " 

Angina  pectoris  he  represents  as  almost  constantly  depend- 
ing on  ossification  of  the  coronary  arteries ;  but  he  admits  that 
he  met  with  two  cases  in  which  symptoms  exactly  resemb]in<r 
those  of  this  disease  depended  upon  imperfect  digestion,  and 
disappeared  as  the  stomach  improved. 

Diseases  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen.  Ascites,  de- 
pending on  morbid  state  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  is  never  perma- 
nently removed  ;  and  even  when  the  viscera  are  sound,  it  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  Dr  B.,  rarely  cured  by  medicme. 
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The  most  efficacious  remedies  are  pnpertartrate  of  potass,  and 
small  doses  of  elaterium.  "  In  two  or  perhaps  three  cases 
during  my  experience,  ascites  has  gradually  got  well  without 
medicine,  after  the  common  remedies  had  been  sufficiently 
tried,  and  had  failed.  "  Of  the  efficacy  of  bloodletting,  he  enter- 
tains no  doubt  from  the  testimony  of  late  publications ;  but  he 
has  not  sufficient  personal  experience  of  this  remedy  to  enable 
him  to  appreciate  its  value. 

Peritunicis  has  been  more  relieved  by  repeated  application  of 
leeches  than  by  general  bleeding.  The  most  efficacious  purga- 
tives in  this  disease  are  calomel  and  the  neutral  salts. 

Affections  of  the  Stomach.     The  most  important  is   one  in' 
which  the  stomach  throws  up  in  large  quantity  a  fluid  like 
cocoa — a  quart  at  a  time,  and  this  repeatedly  for  many  days 
tofrether.     He  regards  this  condition  of  the  stomach  as  some- 
times  connected  with  a  diseased  state  of  the  liver.     It  proved 
fatal  in    several   instances; — but  in  others,  especially  in    two* 
cases,  the  complaint  subsided  for  several  months  at  a  time,  and 
the  persons  enjoyed,  in  the  interval,  tolerable  health,  and  are 
still  alive.     "  In  one  case  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  condition'  of  the  stomach  after  death.    It  was  very  capacious, 
and  was  half  filled  with  this  brown  fluid,  but  did  not  appear  to' 
be  at  all  diseased  in  its  structure.     The  neighbourinjr  viscera, ' 
as  the  liver  and  spleen,  were  perfectly  sound.    The  fluid  would 
appear  to  be  formed  b}'  a  diseased  secretion  of  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  without  any  apparent  morbid  structure.'* 
This  disease  is  little  under  the  influence  of  medicine  or  diet; ' 
but,  in  two  or  three  cases,  benefit  seemed  to  result  from  astrin-". 
gent  medicines  combined  with  moderate  doses  of  opium,  and ' 
from  obviating  costiveness. 

In  simple  atony  of  the  stomach,  the  remedy  is  a  course  of 
the  Bath  waters. 

Dysentery  should  not  be  treated  with  opiates  and  astringents 
till  the  stools  are  freed  from  mucus  and  blood  by  the  use  of 
mild  purgatives,  especially  castor  oil.  "  As  there  is  always  an 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  bowels  in  this  disease,  leeches  . 
may  be  applied  to  the  seat  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon, 
and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  rectum,  with  a  considerable 
chance  of  benefit. " 

In  defective  secretion  of  bile,  even  when  this  fluid  is  unusally  ' 
dark  coloured,  he  speaks  highly  of  the  blue  pill  and  purgatives 
continued  for  some  time ;   but  disapproves  of  long  or  liberal  ' 
courses  of  mercury.     "  When  mercury  is  carried  beyond  the 
point  that  is  necessary,  it  often  injures  the  constitution  by  weak- 
ening it,  and  by  rendering  the  nervous  system  very  irritable. " 

Abicess  of  the  Liver  may  break  externally,  when  the  patient 
recovers  entirely,  unless  there  be  something  unfavourable  in  the* 
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constitution.  When  it  communicates  with  the  lungs,  and  tlie 
matter  is  brought  up  by  coughing,  the  patient,  if  prudent,  and 
possessed  of  a  tolerably  good  constitution,  will  sometimes  at 
last  entirely  recover.  When  it  communicates  with  the  sto- 
mach, and  the  matter  is  discharged  sometimes  by  vomiting, 
sometimes  by  the  bowels,  he  will  £uso  not  mifrequently  recover. 
And  though  the  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  an  abscess 
of  the  liver,  which  communicates  both  with  the  stomach  and  the 
lungF,  the  circumstances  are  more  unfavourable  in  this  than  in 
the  other  two  cases.  In  these  cases  medicine  can  do  little  be- 
nefit; but  much  injury  may  be  done  by  imprudent  or  unskilful 
management.  Stimulating  diet,  too  much  or  too  violent  exer- 
cise, and  exposure  to  cold  may  lead  to  a  fatal  event. 

The  Pa?icreas  is  less  liable  to  disease  than  any  other  import- 
ant gland  in  the  body.  Dr  Baillie  has  known  only  a  solitary 
example  during  the  thirteen  years  in  which  he  was  physician 
of  St  George's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Heberden  ju- 
nior; and  this  v/as  not  known  till  after  death.  This  circum- 
stance would  prove  rather  the  little  effect  disease  of  the  Paft- 
creas  exercises  on  the  functions,  than  the  absolute  rarity  of 
the  occurrence, — were  it  not  that  Dr  Baillie  expressly  states,  that 
of  all  the  dead  bodies  which  he  had  examined,  he  had  not  found 
a  single  instance  in  which  the  pancreas  was  so  large  that  it 
could  have  been  recognized  by  examination  during  life.  On 
the  Spleen  we  see  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

Affections  of  the  kidneys, — are  more  common  than  in 
most  other  glands,  and  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women.^ 
Abcesses  may  be  common  or  strumous ;  they  are  rarely  perma- 
nently cured ;  but  patients  recover  their  general  health,  and 
retain  it  for  several  months,  or  even  years.  Medicine  has  lit- 
tle control  over  them.  A  seton  inserted  in  the  loins,  or  in  the 
flank  of  that  side  where  the  diseased  kidney  is  situated,  is  some- 
times useful.  Among  internal  medicines,  the  whortleberry 
{arbutus  iiva  icrsi),  and  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  have 
sometimes  been  serviceable. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  kidneys^  may  arise  from  distension  of 
the  renal  blood-vessels,  and  consequent  rupture,  or  from  the 
laceration  of  a  sharp  concretion.  The  remedies  are  bleeding, 
general  and  topical  especially,  cold  applications  to  the  loins 
and  belly ;  as  internal  medicines,  great  benefit  has  often  been 
derived  from  nitre,  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  tincture 
of  muriated  iron, — the  last  of  which  is  particularly  useful;  and, 
lastly,  quiet,  a  cool  chamber,  and  vegetable  diet,  are  indispen- 
sible  conditions  to  a  favourable  termination. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  in  which  the  patient  has  not  re- 
covered from  this  complaint,  when  it  has  not  been  connected  with 
abscess,  or  some  other  formidable  disease  of  the  kidneys. " 
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Dlfibcfes. — Among  a  good  many  instances,  a  considerable 
proportion  have  got  well,  or  had  their  symptoms  very  much^ 
mitigated,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Baillie.  The  most  »uccessful 
plan  of  treatment,  was  to  give  considerable  doses  of  opium, 
combined  with  rhubarb,  or  some  other  bitter.  Bleeding  from 
the  system,  and  topical  bleeding  from  the  loins,  are  often  use- 
fill.  The  diet  should  be  temperate,  but  chiefly  of  animal  food; 
and  the  best  drink  is  Bristol  water. 

In  the  observations  on  the  diseased  affections  of  the  Uri- 
nary Bladder,  Womb,  and  Ovarium,  there  is  nothing  which 
requires  very  particular  notice. 

Of  my  Experience  in  Fevers. — In  TypJwus  Fever,  the  ex- 
perience of  Dr  Baillie  was  derived  chiefly  from  the  cases  of  St 
George's  Hospital,  during  thirteen  years  attendance  as  physi- 
cian. The  contagious  property  of  these  fevers  he  regards  as 
inconsiderable,  but  entertains  no  doubt  of  their  being  readily 
communicated  from  one  individual  to  another,  when  patients 
are  crowded  together,  and  the  apartments  are  ill  ventilated. 
He  admits  of  no  remedy  having  specific  powers  in  checking 
the  disease  ;  and  he  regards  the  most  successful  treatment  *to  be 
that  which  removes  or  mitigates  symptoms  as  they  rise.  Local 
affections  of  the  head,  chest,  or  belly,  must  be  controlled,  in 
tlie  first  case  by  cupping,  leeches,  and  cold  applications ;  in  the 
second,  by  cupping,  leeches,  blisters,  and  saline  medicines;  and 
in  the  third,  by  purgatives,  leeches,  and  fomentations  or  blis- 
ters. Too  vigoi'ous  a  circulation  over  the  body,  without  ap- 
parent local  affection,  may  be  corrected  by  a  very  cautious 
bleeding  from  the  arm,  by  purging,  and  by  saline  medicines ; 
but  a  constitution  with  feeble  actions  is  to  be  strengthened  with 
stimulating  remedies,  especially  wine  in  suitable  doses.  The 
following  observation  on  blood-letting  deserves  notice. 

"  During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  which  I  have  practised 
medicine,  physicians  in  general,  and  myself  among  that  number, 
have,  I  believe,  been  too  sparing  in  taking  away  blood  in  typhou« 
fever.  It  was  hardly  ever  directed  to  be  taken  away  from  the  arm, 
and  not  often  locally,  except  by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
head.  Of  late  years,  many  physicians  have  gone  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  have  taken  away  blood  too  profusely.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  this  remedy,  like  every  other,  will  find  its  true  level." 

lyitenniitent  Fevers,  it  is  well  known,  are  less  common  in 
London  than  formerly.  Dr  Baillie,  while  he  was  physician  to 
ISt  George's  Hospital,  saw  perhaps  five  or  six  cases  annually, 
chiefly  among  the  poor  Irish  lodged  in  St  Giles's.  In  some  of 
these  cases,  the  origin  of  the  disease  could  be  clearly  traced  to 
jnarshy  eflhivia;  but  in  others  not,  as  the  patients  reported 
that  they  had  lived  in  St  Giles's  for  several  years,  and  had  al- 
ways been  employed  uk   labourers  in  London.      Dr  Baillie, 
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however,  admits  that  these  persons  may  have  been  exposed  to 
marshy  effluvia  in  the  neighbourhood,  without  knowing  or  re- 
collecting it.  A  similar  remark  had  been  previously  made  by 
Willan  and  by  Bateman. 

Dr  Baillie  has  known  a  good  many  cases  in  which  bark  alone 
would  not  cure  ague ;  but  when  a  grain  of  calomel  was  given 
everv  niyht  for  eight  or  ten  eveninf^s,  bark  cured  the  ague  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  Arsenic  cures  ague  m  general  sooner 
than  bark,  and  produces  no  bad  effect,  if  it  be  given  in  proper 
doses,  and  be  not  continued  too  long.  When  the  ague  has 
been  stopped  for  three  or  four  days,  Dr  Baillie  recommends 
the  arsenic  to  be  given  np,  and  half  a  drachm  of  bark  in  pow- 
der to  be  administered  three  or  four  times  a  day  for  perhaps  a 
week.  Some  cases  he  has  seen  cured  by  the  powder  of  Cala- 
mus  Aromaticus,  or  Sweet  Flag,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  re- 
medy among  the  lower  orders  of  people  in  Sussex. 

We  have  been  more  full  and  minute  in  our  account  of  the 
contents  of  this  volume,  because  it  is  pi-inted,  but  not  publish- 
ed, a  distinction  which  we  think  should  not  have  been  made. 
Our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion 
already  expressed  of  their  value,  especially  of  the  Observations. 
We  conclude  with  remarking,  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
volume  was  not  given  to  the  public  along  with  those  of  Mr 
W^ardi'op,  which  would  have  rendered  the  observations  of  their 
illustrious  author  much  more  extensively  useful  to  the  profes- 
sion, than  their  present  condition  allows  them  to  be. 


V. 


The  Stndif  of  Medicine.  Second  Edition.  By  John  Mason 
Good,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  F.  R.  S.  L.  Mem.  Am.  Phil.  Soc. 
and  F.  L.  S.  of  Philadelphia. — In  Five  Volumes.  London, 
Printed  for  Baldwin,  Cradock,  &  Joy,  1825. 

OF  this  learned  and  elaborate  work,  the  present  edition  is 
both  enlarged  and  improved.  The  science  of  medicine, 
we  are  happy  to  think,  is  stationary  neither  in  its  principles 
nor  in  its  practical  applications;  for  as  the  former  are  un- 
dero-oing  extension  and  correction,  the  latter  are  rendered 
more  simple,  more  powerful,  and  more  direct.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  this  work  exhibited  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  the 
state  of  medical  knowledge  at  the  time  of  its  publication  three 
years  ago  ;  but  what  was  correct  and  complete  in  1822,  might 
require  modification  and  addition  in  1825 ;  and  with  this  lau- 
dable object  the  learned  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  de» 
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mand  for  a  new  edition  of  his  work,  by  introducing  such  changes 
and  sujiplementary  matter  as  the  progressive  improvement  of 
science  has  since  suggested. 

The  general  arrangement  and  substantial  contents  of  the 
work  remain  indeed  the  same ;  but  many  articles  have  received 
important  additions  and  corrections ;  several  have  been  new 
modelled  and  almost  written  over  again  ;  in  some  part  of  the 
work  chapters  entirely  new  have  been  introduced  on  diseases 
which  previously  were  either  imperfectly  or  erroneously  de- 
scribed, or  entirely  omitted ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  work 
great  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  it  as  complete  a  body  of 
medical  information  as  possible. 

Of  these  improvements  the  sources  are  various.  Dr  Good 
has  not  disdained  to  illustrate  British  pathology  and  practice, 
by  reflecting  on  it  some  of  the  clearest  and  steadiest  rays  of 
those  lights  which  adorn  the  medical  schools  of  France  and 
Germany  ;  and  he  has  been  studious  to  obviate  the  objection 
'which  was  perhaps  not  unreasonably  advanced  against  the  first 
edition  of  his  work,  that  he  had  taken  too  little  notice  of  the 
contemporaneous  medical  writers  of  the  Continent.  So  nume- 
rous, however,  are  the  publications  both  periodical  and  occa- 
sional of  foreign  countries,  so  multifarious  are  their  contents, 
and  so  various  their  merits,  that  it  is  no  light  task  to  make  the 
proper  selection  and  concentration.  In  keeping  within  reason- 
able bounds,  Dr  Good  has  exercised  much  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion in  giving  what  is  valuable,  without  what  is  immaterial 
or  indifferent,  and  in  adhering  rather  to  the  useful  and  neces- 
sary than  to  the  curious.  We  know  not  whether  his  labours  in 
this  respect  will  obtain  the  applause  of  the  exclusive  admirers 
of  foreign  medicine  and  pathology  j  but  they  merit  at  least  the 
approbation  of  the  diligent  student  and  the  rational  physician. 

The  experiments  of  Rolando,  Flourens,  and  Magendie  in 
France,  and  of  Charles  Bell  and  Mr  Shaw  in  this  country,  on 
the  functions  and  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  various 
other  physiological  researches,  have  called  for  particular  notice 
in  the  physiological  introductions. 

Dr  Good,  however,  has  also  availed  himself  of  domestic 
sources  of  information.  The  reports  which,  for  several  years, 
the  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Board,  has  been 
collecting  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  on  every  sub- 
ject related  with  the  formation,  the  nature,  and  the  treatment 
of  diseases,  form  a  repository  of  important  facts,  to  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  thing  equal  either  in  the  collec- 
tions of  nations  or  of  individuals.  To  these  stores,  the  author 
has  had  recourse  for  information  on  various  distem[)ers  of  hot 
climates  and  remote  countries.     Thus  he  has  been  enabled  to 
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insert  some  recent  information  on  Asiatic  or  spasmodic  cholera; 
remarks  on  the  hebetude  of  syphilitic  action  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  the  comparative  insusceptibility  of  the  constitution  to 
its  power  in  these  regiony  ;  sundry  observations  on  the  advan- 
tage of  encampments  in  preventing  the  extension  of  yellow  fe-? 
ver ;  and  the  account  of  the  progi-ess  and  general  nature  of  that 
multiform  disorder  of  the  East,  the  Beriberi. 

In  speaking  of  dysentery  Dr  Good  has  introduced  some  im-;- 
portant  information  on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  this  dis-r 
ease,  for  which  he  makes  his  acknowledgements  to  the  valuable 
contributions  of  Dr  Cheyne  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports, 
On  the  subject  of  smallpox  and  its  modifications,  he  has  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  learned  and  laborious  researches  of  Dr  Thom- 
son, and  of  the  interesting  posthumous  sl^etch  of  the  nosolo- 
gist  of  cutaneous  diseases.  On  the  still  undetermined  question 
of  the  nature  of  syphiloid  maladies,  he  has  entered  into  more  full 
and  lengthened  discussion  ;  and  he  has  surveyed  Avith  much 
care  and  judgment  the  circumstances  which  our  recent  experi-r 
ence  has  communicated  on  the  sanative  powers  of  mercury  iij 
pox,  and  on  the  question  of  the  spontaneous  sanability  of  this 
variable  disease.  Some  new  matter  is  also  added  on  certain  dis- 
eases of  the  organ  of  vision  and  on  their  respective  origin  from 
nervous  or  organic  disorder.  And  the  interest  which  the  ques- 
tion of  the  contagious  nature  of  plague  recently  excited  both  in 
the  House  and  out  of  doors,  has  led  him  to  enter  more  at  large 
into  the  history,  laws,  and  natural  limits  of  this  formidable  ma- 
lady. 

Of  subjects  on  which  entire  new  articles  have  been  written, 
the  followiniT  mav  be  mentioned  :  — 15/,  The  Erythema  anato- 
wjcuM,  or  spreading  and  destructive  inflammation  of  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  which  in  certain  circumstances  ensues  on  a 
wound,  puncture,  or  a  bruise  of  the  hand  ;  2nd,  That  little 
known  disease  termed  Anaemia  or  Bloodiess?iess ;  of  which  the 
author  has  o-iven  a  good  account  from  tlie  observations  of  Pro- 
fessor  Halle  of  Paris,  and  Dr  Combe  of  Leith  ;  3rd,  The  Me- 
lanosis of  M.  Breschet  and  other  authors ;  4///,  Lateral  dis- 
tortion or  curvature  of  the  spine,  Entasia  Rachybia,  of 
which  so  much  has  recently  been  said  by  JShaw,  Dods,  and 
Bam])field  ;  5fh,  Pulpy  disorganization  of  the  brain,  liamoi- 
'i7$$fvu7it  of  the  French  pathologists,  Mollities  Cerebri  of 
Rochoux,  and  6M,  A  peculiar  species  of  Trichosis  ;  T.  8en- 
siTivA,  noticed  some  time  ago  in  this  Journal.  To  these  may 
be  added  a  succinct  account  of  the  stethoscope  luid  its  uses  in 
niediate  auscultation,  and  occasional  notices  of  the  new  and  ac- 
tive forms  of  medicines,  for  which  we  are  principally  indebted 
to  the  refined  chcmiblry  of  the  French  pharmacologists. 
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By  the  introduction  o  f  such  additional  matter  as  this,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  work  is  somewhat  enlarged.  The 
second  volume,  which  was  formerly  bulky,  is  divided  into  two ; 
and  the  diseases  of  the  sanguineous  function,  instead  of  being 
confined  as  formerly  to  this  volume,  occupy  in  the  present  edi- 
tion the  second  and  third.  With  the  other  additions  and  en- 
largements in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  what  was  ori- 
ginally contained  within  the  compass  of  four  volumes,  is  now 
expanded  into  five. 

Of  the  merits  of  this  work  we  formerly  expressed  our  opi- 
nion at  considerable  length  ;  and  it  is  not  now  requisite  to  re- 
sume the  subject.  Its  good  and  bad  points  we  canvassed  in 
the  spirit  of  liberal  criticism,  but  we  trust  without  asperity. 
Though  we  still  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  its  defects,  we  must 
confess,  that  the  oftener  we  read  it,  the  more  excellent  it  appears. 
The  information  is  copious,  accurate,  and  various  ;  the  research 
3nd  learning  unrivalled  ;  the  style  clear  and  precise ;  and  the 
language,  when  not  too  affected,  is  classical  and  pleasing.  It 
certainly  contains  the  most  comprehensive  and  correct  view  of 
medical  knowledge  extant;  and  we  know  no  work  from  which 
the  student  will  derive  greater  information,  and  obtain  it  in  a 
more  mteresting  manner. 


VI. 

1.  Ueber  das  Alter  des  Baiich-und  Gcharmidier-Schnifts  an  Leben- 
den.  Von  Dr  Mansfeld,  practischem  Arzte  und  Geburts- 
helfer  zu  Braunschweig,     pp.  24.     1824. 

On  the  Antiquity  of  Gastrutomy  and  Hysterotomy  (Ccesareati 
Operation)  on  the  Living  Subject.  By  Dr  Mansfeld,  Ac- 
coucheur.    Brunswick,  1824. 

2.  Gescliichte  eincr  glilckLichcn  Eiitbindung diirch  denKaiserschnitt 
neb^t  BiVicrJaingen  uber  diese  Entbijiduvg^s  "weise  ueberhaupt. 
Von  Dr  J.  H.  Schenk,  Siegen.  pp.  150.  (Siebold's  Jour- 
nal fiir  Geburtsulfe.  Nov.  1825.  Audi  besonders  ged- 
ruckt). 

Case  of  Successful  delivery  by  the  Cesarean  Operatioji  "with  Be- 
mur/iS  on  this  Mode  of  Delivery  in  General.  By  Dr  J.  IT. 
SciiENK,  Siegen,  (First  published  in  Siebold's  Journal  Ibr 
Midwifery,  and  afterwards  in  a  separate  Pamphlet).  Nov. 
1825. 


I 

before  the  time  usually  stated  by  dillcrcnt  wiiicrs  on  this  sub- 


N  the  former  of  these  pamphlets,  Dr  Mansfeld  endeavours  to 
show,  that  the  Ca-sareari  opiration  was  uiulcrtaken  long 
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ject.  Some  authors  conceive  the  case  recited  by  Nicolaii  de 
Falconiis  *  as  the  first  in  which  the  operation  was  performed 
on  the  living  subject.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  among  wliom 
is  the  late  Osiander,  f  are  of  opinion,  that  the  true  Caesarean 
operation  was  performed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century,  by  Jacob  Rufer,  ^  on  his  own  wife;  and 
Kurt  SpRENciEL  §  is  inclined  to  think,  that  we  cannot  with 
certainty  go  any  farther  back  than  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  (1610),  when,  according  to  him,  gastro-hysterotomy 
was  undertaken  for  the  first  time  by  Jeremias  Trautmann. 
Some  again,  as  Deleurge,  Levret,  and  Mauriceau,  pass  over 
altogether  the  antiquity  of  this  operation  on  the  living  subject,  or 
like  Plenk  or  Gardien  (Dictionnaire  des  Sciences; Medicales) 
amuse  themselves  with  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  [j  who  speaks  of 
the  operation  only  on  those  who  die  in  a  state  of  pregnancy. 
It  is  however  not  improbable,  that  about  the  time,  or  perhaps  a 
little  later,  when  the  Caesarian  operation  was  directed  by  law  to 
be  performed  on  deceased  pregnant  persons,  its  performance  on 
the  living  subject,  owing  to  a  series  of  unfortunate  cases,  was 
neglected,  but  some  centuries  after  again  brought  into  prac- 
tice. It  is  certainly  extremely  probable,  that  during  a  space  of 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  this  operation,  which  the  an- 
cients under  other  circumstances  knew  so  well  how  to  per- 
form, was  resorted  to  in  cases  of  difficult  labour,  when  the  or- 
dinary means  failed  in  affording  relief. 

The  assertions  of  Ambrose  Parb,  %[  the  most  celebrated  sur- 
geon in  France  during  the  16th,  and  of  J,  S.  Saccombe**  towards 

•  Vide  Observationes  Chirurgicce.  Venet.  14)91,  fol.  ;  edam  Halleri  Bibl.  Chir- 
urg.  vol.  i.  p.         . 

f  Handbuch  der  Entbindungskunst,  2  Bd.  2  Abtheil.  Tubingea,  1821. 
p.  294.. 

^  Foetus  vivi  ex  inatre  viva  sine  alterius  vitee  periculo  ca;8ura  a  Frakcisco  Rous- 
SETO  conscripta,  Caspaeo  Bauhino  latine  reddita,  variis  historiis  auctaet  confirma- 
ta.     Basil,  1591.  8.  p.  117. 

§   Geschichte  der  Chirurgie,  I.  Theil,  Halle  1803,  p.  38a 

II  Historia  Naturalis,  Lib.  vii.  cap.  7. 

4  De  hominis  generatione  Cap.  XXXI.  "  Cacterum  non  possum  satis  mirari 
cos  qui  sibi  visas  muheres  afBrmant,  qiiibus  non  semel  novacula  abdomen  cum  sub- 
jecto  utero  rescissum  sit  ad  foetum,  numquam  alioqui  proditurum,  extrahenduni. 
Id  enim  salva  matre  fieri  posse  mihi  persuadere  nunquam  potui,  propter  necessari- 
am  vulneris  in  epigastrii  musculis,  uteriquo  substantia  magnitudinem  .  giavidae 
enim  et  parturient!  mulieri  cum  uterus  multo  sanguine  undique  distentis  vasis  tur- 
geat,  ingentem  inde  haemorrhagiam,  prorsumque  lethalem  consequi  necessum  foret. 
Diiinde  consolidato  uteri  vulnere,  baud  permissura  est  obducta  cicatrix  ipsum  de- 
nuo  ad  novae  prolis  gestationum  dilatari.  His  aliisqxie  ex  causis  id  curationis  ge- 
nus, quod  pericuii  et  desperationis  plenum  est,  minime  usurpandum  censeo.  "  vid. 
Opera  chirurgica  collect,  per  Petrum  Uft'enbacliium.      Francofurti  1590.  p.  519. 

•  *  Eleraens  de  la  Science  des  Accouchemehs,  Pref.  p.  viii — xx.  Lucine  Franjaise. 
Ko.IL 
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the  end  of  the  18th  centurV)  respecUng  the  Cassarean  operation, 
arc  not  deserving  of  much  attention,  since  Parc  is  rather  incon- 
sistent, when  on  the  one  hand  he  denies  the  possibility  of  the 
fortunate  termination  of  this  operation,  (as  according  to  him  the 
patient  must  bleed  to  death),  and  then  immediately  confirms 
the  numerous  successful  cases  related  by  Rousset  in  his  Traite 
de  V hysterotoviie  (Paris  1581),  under  the  testimony  of  Professor 
de  MoNANTEiL  by  the  words,  j' attest e  ce  que  clessus.  The  ab- 
surd doctrine  of  Saccombe  against  the  Caesarean  operation,  arose 
.entirely  from  jealousy  towards  those  of  his  contemporaries  who 
iiad  performed  it;  and  in  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  state  the  mo- 
tive which  Saccombe  ascribes  to  Rousset  for  recommending 
this  operation.  "  Francis  Rousset,  en  propageant  une opera- 
tion toujours  mortelle,  eut  le  double  motif  du  fanatisme  et  de  T- 
ambition,  en  faisant  egorger  les  femmes  des  Protestans,  pour 
plaire  a  Medicis,  qui  en  reconnoissance  des  ses  bons  offices,  le 
fit  medecin  de  sa  cour. "  ( Vide  Eleme?is  de  la  Science  des  Acoouche- 
mejiSypar  Saccombe^  p.  283.)  After  this,  Saccombe's  opinion  re- 
specting the  cases  mentioned  by  Rousset  will  not  be  regarded 
with  much  attention.  Whether,  however,  it  be  true  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  Rousset,  that  Jacob  Rufer  really  performed  the  ope- 
ration on  his  wife,  is  of  little  consequence,  if  it  can  be  proved 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  at  least,  if  not  ear- 
lier, gastro-hysterotomy  was  performed  on  the  living  subject. 

The  Thalmud,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  learning  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  and  is  a  production  of  great  antiquity,  contains 
minute  accounts  respecting  this  operation,  all  of  which  evident- 
ly relates  to  its  performance  on  the  living  subject.  Even  in  the 
Mischnajoth*  which  may  be  considered  as  the  oldest  work  which 
the  Jews  possess,  we  find  mention  made  of  this  operation  underthe 
name  pi"i  Kyv  (division  of  the  parietes) ;  and  in  the  eighth  division 
of  the  work  is  contained  the  following  passage.  *'  In  a  case  of 
twins,  neither  the  first  child  which  shall  be  brought  into  the  world 
by  cutting  into  the  abdomen,  nor  the  second  can  receive  the  rights 
of  primogeniture,  either  as  regards  the  office  of  priest,  or  the  suc- 
cession to  the  property.  '*  Both  the  Talmud  and  the  Misch- 
najoth possess  several  commentaries  from  different  learned 
Jews  ;  and  the  passage  above  quoted  has  received  from  each  al- 
most a  different  interpretation  ;  but  from  all  it  is  very  apparent, 
that  the  operation  was  occasionally  practised  on  the  living  sub- 
ject. The  indications  for  the  performance  of  the  Cassarean  ope- 
ration are  not  contained  in  these  works,  and  are  only  to  be 

*  Tlic  Miscluuij'Uh  was  composed  140  years  afier  the  birth  of  Christ  by  all  tho 
Jearucd  Jcw»  llitu  liviiij^.    Suxuc  uvcu  tliink  it  btiil  older. 
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found  in  modem  times;  since  it  is  by  taking  the  different  di- 
mensions of  tlie  pelvis  onl}',  that  it  can  be  ascertained  whether 
delivery  can  take  place  in  the  natural  way  or  not.  If  we  con- 
tinue our  researches  farther  back,  we  shall  find  other  proofs  of 
the  Caesarean  operation  being  of  older  date  than  that  generally 
ascribed  to  it  by  the  learned.  In  a  work  called  the  Nidda,  which 
may  be  considered  as  an  appendix  to  theTHALMUD,  we  find 
(Div.  5th)  in  allusion  to  the  time  during  which  the  husbands 
were  to  abstain  from  their  wives  after  delivery,  "  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  woman  to  observe  the  days  of  purification  af- 
ter the  removal  of  the  child  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men. "  What  then  can  be  a  stronger  proof  that  the  Cassarean 
operation  was  known  at  that  time  than  the  above  passage  ?  and 
how  natural  is  the  conclusion  that  it  was  frequently  performed 
on  the  living  subject  with  success,  particularly  when  one  con- 
siders that,  in  the  same  work,  (the  Nidda),  there  are  several  con- 
troversies respecting  the  point,  whether  it  was  necessary  for 
women  after  delivery  by  this  operation,  to  observe  the  days  of 
purification.  Maimonides,  who  was  written  a  commentary  on 
the  Nidda,  enters  into  an  explanation  about  the  words  ^sit 
Krv  which,  according  to  him,  signify,  that  a  woman,  who  can- 
not bear  in  the  natural  way,  should  be  opened  in  the  side,  and 
in  this  way  delivered  of  her  offspring.  From  this  also  we  may 
see,  that  the  incision  in  the  linca  alba  is  not  the  oldest  mode  of 
performing  the  operation,  as  Osiander  *  thought,  but  that  the 
incision  on  one  side  claims  the  priority.  How  the  operation 
was  performed,  Salomo  Jarhi,  a  very  learned  Rabbi,  who 
has  written  a  commentary  on  the  Nidda,  informs  us,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — "  The  abdomen  must  be  opened  by  Samm,  the 
child  extracted,  and  then  the  parts  healed. "  Samm,  In  this 
passage,  has  a  different  signification  from  that  in  which  it  is  ge- 
nerally employed :  It  usually  means  aroma,  or  a  substance 
which  penetrates  every  thing  by  its  smell ;  but  here  it  evidently 
signifies  an  instrument,  which  was  sufficiently  sharp  for  the  di- 
vision of  various  parts. 

These  are  the  results  of  Dr  Mansfeld's  investigations,  and 
they  form,  in  our  opinion,  "  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history 
of  the  Ctjesarean  operation.  The  point  which  Dr  M.  has  en- 
deavoured to  prove  was  doubted  by  Osiandeji,  who,  only  a  year 
or  two  before  his  death,  said,  that  he  did  not  think  the  removal 
of  the  child,  through  an  incision  on  either  side  of  the  abdomen, 
bad  been  performed  earlier  than  the  operation  in  the  linea  alba, 
viz.  the  16th  century,  but  that  it  would  be  extremely  remark- 
able if  it  could  be  ascertained  that  the  operation  on  the  side  had 


l^andbueh  dei  Knlbijidung'jk.ujut,  2tei  Baiidcs,  2ter  Abthj  p.  300,  §  \bo. 
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been  performed  earlier  either  on  the  dead  or  living  subjeft. 
Dr  Mansfeld  has  proved,  as  far  as  the  thing  admits  of  proof, 
that  the  operation  was  performed,  in  early  times,  among  the 
Jews,  although  no  particular  cases  are  mentioned,  (for  such  are 
not  to  be  found  on  record),  still  the  operation  is  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  old  rabbinical  writings,  that  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  performed  long  before  the  16th  century  seems 
placed  beyond  all  doubt. 

We  see  then  that  with  the  ancients  the  Csesarean  opera- 
tion was  always  performed  on  the  side :  the  left  side  was 
first  chosen  in  order  to  avoid  the  liver ;  afterwards  it  was  per- 
formed on  both  sides  according  to  the  situation  of  the  uterus, 
and  the  supposed  situation  of  the  placenta.  The  incision  was 
made  on  the  external  side  of  the  recti  muscles,  and  parallel  to 
them ;  frequently  it  was  carried  in  an  oblique  direction  towards 
the  pubes.  The  bleeding  which  attended  this  mode  of  per- 
forming the  operation  must  have  been  very  considerable,  from 
the  frequent  wounding  of  the  epigastric  artery  ;  but  still  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  from  1500  to  1769,  a  space  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Stein,  82  Cassarean  operations  were  performed  in  this 
mode,  only  six  turned  out  unfortunate.  First  between  1770  and 
i?80,  some  celebrated  accoucheurs,  both  in  Germany  and  France, 
began  to  adopt  the  linea  alba  as  the  best  spot  for  the  incision. 
This  operation  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Z.  Platner,  but  Mau- 
RiCEAU  knew  it,  and  Guerfn  first  performed  it.  *  In  Ger- 
many, Henkel  first  (1769)  attempted  the  operation  in  the  linea 
alba,  but  Deleurge  revived  it,  and  named  a  surgeon  of  Lisle, 
one  Varoj^uier,  as  its  first  proposer.  Deleurge  f  was  the  chief 
person  who  showed  the  advantages  which  were  to  be  derived  from 
this  mode  of  performing  the  operation,  by  preventing  tlie  pro- 
trusion of  the  intestines,  and  the  loss  of  blood.  Since  that  time, 
the  linea  alba  is  the  spot  which  has  been  generally  chosen.  Shortly 
after  this  period  Lauerjat  recommended  quite  a  contrary  di- 
rection for  the  incision.  According  to  him,  the  uterus  should 
be  divided  in  an  horizontal  direction  ;  and  he  proposed  that  the 
first  incision  should  be  made  between  the  recti  muscles  and  the 
spine,  just  below  the  third  false  ribj  at  the  point  towards  which 
the  uterus  projects.  He  thought  this  mode  possessed  the  fol- 
lowing advantages:  1st,  as  the  lower  two  thirds  of  the  uterus 
remain  uninjured,  a  cavity  might  easily  form  in  which  the  ef- 
fused blood  would  be  received,  without  passing  into  the  cavity 


•  Guerin,  Histoire  des  deux  Operations  Ctesares.     Paris,  17.50. 
•f-  M.  F.  A.  Dtleiirge,  Observations  sur  I'Operation  Casarieniie  a  la  liirne  blan- 
sbe.  &c.     Paris,  1779. 
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of  the  abdomen.     2clly,  The  transverse  wound  of  the  uterus 
heals  in  the  completest  manner,  since  the  contraction  of  this  part 
takes  place  principally  from  above  downwards,     Sdly,  That  this 
was  also  the  case  with  the  incision  in  the  integuments  he  en- 
deavoured  to  prove,  by  the  direction   which  the  fibres  of  the 
muscles    oblique  and  transversalis   took.         Lauverjat    per- 
formed the  Caesarean  operation  in  this  mode  twice  with  success, 
but  it  met  with  a  great  deal  of  criticism  from  his  contemporaries, 
and  was  not  at  all  generally  adopted.     G.  W.  Stein  *  whose 
principal  object  in  the  treatment  of  persons  on  whom  the  Caesa- 
rian operation  had  been  performed,  was  to  prevent  the  separa- 
tion of  the  lips  of  the  wound  of  the  uterus,   objected  to   the 
modes  which  had  been  before  tried,  because,   first  the  longi- 
tudinal incision  (either  in  the  linea  alba,  or  external  to  it),  was 
very  likely  to  produce  separation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound 
from  the  pressure  exerted   on  the  uterus  from  above,  and  the 
opposition  from  below  or  within,  and  in  the  transverse  wound, 
because  one  edge   might  very  easily  lap  over  the  other.     Ac- 
cording to  Stein  the  middle,  when  the  two  modes,  viz.  in  the 
diagonal  direction,  could   provide  the  proper  position   of  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  because  the  lips  of  the  diagonal  wound,  as 
soon  as  the  uterus  was  compressed  in   the  larger  pelvis,  would 
be  mechanically  kept  in   apposition.     For  those  reasons  Stein 
proposed  that  the  incision  should  be  commenced  from  the  end 
of  the  last  rib,  and  carried  obliquely  over  the  abdomen  towards 
the  ramus  of  the  pubes  of  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the  middle 
of  the  incision  should  come  in  contact  with  the  middle  of  the 
linea  alba.     The  danger  of  the   Caesarean  operation,  however, 
does  not  arise  from  the  separation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound 
of  the  uterus,  for  in  the  greatest  number  of  the  cases  which  have 
been  examined  after  death,  this  did  not  exist,  and  in  those  cases 
in  which  it  does,  the  wound  is  not  likely  to  be  closed  in  the  way 
in  which    Stein  supposed.     It  is  true  that  Stein  found  a  com- 
plete separation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  one  case  which  he 
examined,   but  the  usual  appearance  is  to  find  the  lower  angle 
of  the  wound  gaping,  whilst  the  edges  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
uterus  are  in  close  contact.     Thus  for  instance,    Klein  found 
on  examination  of  a  person  who  lived  four  days  after  the  opera- 
tion the  stomach  and  bowels  distended   with  air,  the  uterus  of 
the  size  of  a  man's  two  fists  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis, 
so  that  the  wound  rested  against  the  bladder.     The  inner  edge 
of  the  lips  of  the  wound   were  in  contact,but  not  adhering  to 
to  each  other  ;  at  the  lower  angle  only  were  they  asunder  ;  the 

\  G.  W.  Stein'fl  Geburtshulflighe  Abhandlungen  I.  Heft.  Marburg,  1603. 
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external  edges  stood  one  inch  apart  from  each  other.  At  the 
base  of  the  uterus  the  parietes  were  quite  thick;  the  neck,  how- 
ever, was  quite  thin.  *  Mendel  examined  the  corpse  of  a  per- 
son who  died  a  hundred  hours  after  the  operation,  and  found 
the  uterus  six  inches  in  length,  four  and  a  quarter  broad,  and 
above  two  inches  thick.  At  the  upper  half  the  edges  of  the 
wound  were  quite  close  to  each  other,  but  not  adhering ;  in- 
feriorly  they  were  separated  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  f  This 
separation  at  the  inferior  angle  is  not  always  met  with  as  may 
be  seen  by  perusing  the  cases  in  Siebold's  Journal  fur  Gehurts- 
hulfe  11.  Bd.  III.  Heft,  from  Servacs,  and  those  from  Weis- 
SENBORN,  :j:  where  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  formed  in  the 
whole  length  were  found  close  to  each  other  although  not  adher- 
ing. These  and  similar  observations  show  the  fallacy  of  Stein's 
opinion,  which  he  too  hastily  drew  from  a  few  isolated  cases. 
Another  mode  of  performing  the  operation  by  making  a  trans- 
verse incision  in  the  integuments  between  the  rectus  muscle  and 
the  spine,  was  most  distinctly  recommended  by  Lauverjat,  and 
after  him  Demker,  §  advised  that  the  incision  should  be  car- 
ried through  both  recti  muscles  to  the  extent  of  7  or  8  inches 
in  length. 

The  most  celebrated  Continental  accoucheurs  are  now  a- 
greed,  that  neither  of  the  proposed  modes  in  every  case  is  ap- 
plicable, arising  from  variety  of  circumstances,  as  the  structure 
of  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen,  the  situation,  form,  and 
projection  of  the  uterus.  If  one  only  regarded  the  structure  of  •. 
the  integuments,  the  linea  alba  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes 
presents  the  greatest  advantage.  In  no  part  are  the  abdominal, 
parietes  thinner  than  in  this;  and  the  bleeding  which,  in  other  . 
parts,  is  very  considerable,  is  here  very  trifling ;  and  in  no  part 
can  the  adhesion  of  the  integuments  be  more  safely  and  quick- 
ly effected  than  in  the  linea  alba.  Advantageous  as  the  incision 
in  the  linea  alba  in  general  is,  Dr  Schenk  thinks  it  is  not  al- 
ways practicable ;  and  the  rule  which  is  now  laid  down  on  the 
Continent  is,  to  cut  opposite  to  that  part  where  the  projection 
of  the  uterus  is  the  greatest.  The  reasons  for  this  are,  that  the 
integuments  of  the  abdomen  lay  closer  to  the  gravid  uterus, 
whilst  the  omentum  and  the  intestines  are  pressed  either  above 
or  to  one  side,  so  that  an  assistant  can  very  readily  prevent 
them  from  protruding  in  the  way  of  the  operator.  Ifj  it  is 
said,   the  surgeon,   regardless  of  the  shape  and  situation  of  the 

•   I.ochir's  Journal  fur's  Cliinirgie,  etc,  II.  B.  -i.  Heft. 

t   Vid.  Siebold's  Lucina,  VI.  Bd.  I.  H. 

}   Obsci  V.  dua;  de  partu  c.-csareo.     Erford,  1792. 

5  Dissert,  sistens  rationcm  optimam  adin.  part.  ca;s.    Duisb.  1771. 
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uterus,  always  made  the  incision  in  one  direction,  it  must  fre- 
quently happen  that  the  intestines  would  prolapse,  and  retard 
the  operation.  The  linea  alba  is  the  spot  which  is  generally 
chosen  for  the  performance  of  this  operation  in  England  ;and 
it  appears  to  be  the  best  on  account  of  the  less  hemorrhage  and 
greater  facility  of  producing  adhesion  here  than  in  other  parts. 
With  respect  to  the  protrusion  of  the  intestines,  it  may,  we 
think,  be  entirely  prevented  when  the  operator  has  two  good 
assistants,  one  on  each  side  of  the  patient,  provided  with  large 
sponges,  so  that  a  larger  surface  may  be  compressed,  than  with 
the  bare  hands.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing- 
this  plan  carried  into  effect,  bj^  which  the  intestines  were  com- 
pletely repressed. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  spot  most  eligible  for  the  incision 
in  the  uterus,  which  has  been  as  much  the  subject  of  dispute  as 
the  part  best  fitted  for  the  division  of  the  integuments.  Mil- 
lot,  *  who  advocated  the  lateral  incision  of  the  integuments  in 
this  operation,  has  also  recommended  that  the  uterus  be  di- 
vided as  much  as  possible  to  the  side,  about  three  or  four  inches 
removed  from  the  fundus,  in  order  to  prevent  the  after-adhe- 
sion of  the  intestines  with  this  organ.  The  objection,  however, 
to  the  incision  being  made  in  this  spot,  is  the  greater  number 
of  vessels  here.  The  danger  also  of  wounding  the  broad  and 
lateral  ligaments,  together  with  the  Fallopian  tubes,  is  almost 
certain  ;  on  which  account  the  lateral  incision  of  the  uterus  is 
seldom  practised.  In  general,  it  is  recommended  to  divide  the 
uterus  in  a  longitudinal  direction  from  the  fundus  to  the  mouth. 
The  advantages  of  this  mode  are,  that  let  the  child  be  in  what- 
ever position  it  may,  it  can  with  facility  be  removed.  In  the 
transverse  incision  of  the  uterus,  the  sides  are  wounded,  and 
one  or  both  of  the  round  ligaments  can  be  very  easily  injured. 
In  the  diagonal  direction,  also,  the  extraction  of  the  child  may 
be  attended  with  difficulty,  if  it  should  happen  to  lie  in  the  na- 
tural position,  longways  in  the  uterus.  In  this  case,  the  inci- 
sion remains  far  removed  from  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  the 
breech  of  the  child  will  be  confined  in  it  as  in  a  sack,  and  thus 
oppose  its  easy  removal.  The  lower  point  of  the  incision  will 
be  at  a  little  distance  from  the  neck  of  the  womb,  so  that  the 
extraction  of  the  head  will  be  attended  with  difficulty,  and  per- 
haps the  turning  of  the  child  be  required.  The  longitudinal 
incision  has  none  of  these  disadvantages,  and  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  removing  the  child,   according  to  the  circumstances  of 
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the  case,  at  one  time  with  the  head  foremost,  at  another  with 
the  breech.  The  danger  of  wounding  the  bladder  in  the  lon- 
gitudinal incision  is  certainly  greater  than  in  the  other  cases ; 
but  no  one  would  think  of  performing  this,  or  similar  opera- 
tions, without  previously  emptying  both  the  bladder  and  rec- 
tum. The  next  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  removing  the 
child  and  the  placenta,  which  is  not  in  general  attended  with 
great  difficulty  when  the  incision  has  been  made  along  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  womb.  If  strong  contractions  of  the  womb 
should  come  on  during  this  stage  of  the  operation,  the  operator 
will  naturally  desist  from  the  attempt  till  they  have  ceased. 
The  mode  of  removing  the  child  must  depend  a  great  deal 
on  the  nature  of  each  individual  case;  and  it  is  therefore  quite 
unnecessary  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  respecting  it.  If, 
after  the  removal  of  the  child,  the  placenta  is  in  its  natural 
position,  and  has  not  been  injured  by  the  division  of  the  parie- 
tes  of  the  uterus,  its  separation  with  the  hand  is  easy,  and  re- 
quires no  particular  instructions  as  to  its  performance.  It  how- 
ever very  frequently  happens,  that  it  is  wounded  in  cutting  into 
the  uterus;  and  this  is  by  some  considered  as  a  very  serious 
circumstance,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  hemorrhage.  But 
how  often  has  the  placenta  been  divided  without  any  consider- 
able hemorrhage  following.  Even  when  the  whole  placenta 
has  been  divided  with  the  knife,  the  bleeding  has  not  been  very 
considerable ;  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  case  being  on  re- 
cord of  death  from  hemorrhage  in  this  operation.  Lauverjat 
was  of  opinion  that  loss  of  blood  in  a  considerable  quantity  was 
of  use,  and  even  thought  it  a  desirable  point  to  wound  the  pla- 
centa in  the  operation,  that  this  might  take  place.  The  injury 
of  the  spot  where  the  placenta  is  attached  has  some  analogy  to 
the  case  where  the  placenta  is  seated  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  uterus  in  the  delivery  per  vaginam,  and  in  the  same  way  re- 
quires the  speedy  termination  of  the  labour.  When  the  pla- 
centa has  been  wounded,  the  bleeding  part  can  be  compressed 
or  not  bj'  an  assistant,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require, 
and  the  operator  proceeds  to  lengthen  the  wound  as  quickly  as 
possible;  he  can  either  cut  through  the  placenta,  as  in  the  case 
where  only  a  small  portion  of  it  lies  opposite  to  the  incision, 
and  thus  effect  a  clear  opening  for  the  removal  of  the  child; 
or,  where  the  whole  [)laccnta  lies  opposite  to  the  wound  in  the 
uterils,  continue  the  incision  between  it  and  the  womb,  and 
then  separate  it  with  the  hand.  Wigand,  and  with  him  Stein, 
have  recommended  the  placenta  not  to  be  removed  by  the 
wound  in  the  uterus,  but  by  the  vagina,  for  which  purpose 
Wigand  directs  that  the  navel-string  should  be  brought  bymeans 
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of  a  small  curved  stick  through  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  into  the 
vagina,  and  thus  separate  it,  or  allow  it  to  come  away  of  itself. 
We  see  no  advantage  whatever  to  be  gained  from  this  complica- 
tion of  the  operation  ;  and  the  mention  of  it  is  only  interesting  in 
an  historical  point  of  view,  to  show  the  different  stages  through 
which  operations,  as  well  as  most  other  things,  pass  before  they 
arrive  at  a  state  of  simplicity.  As  soon  as  the  uterus  is  freed 
from  its  contents,  and  it  begins  to  contract,  the  bleeding  gene- 
rally stops.  We  know  only  of  one  case  where  the  contrac- 
tions of  this  organ  were  not  sufficient  alone  to  stop  the  hemor- 
rhage. This  is  recorded  in  Siebold's  Journal  of  Midwifery,  * 
where  the  operator  was  obliged  to  take  up  a  vessel,  and  thus 
prevented  the  farther  loss  of  blood,  which  he  had  not  been  able 
to  do  by  any  other  means.  The  blood  which  remains  in  the 
uterus,  or  any  portion  of  the  membranes  which  may  hinder 
the  discharge  per  vagiiiaw,  must  be  removed  with  warm  sponges, 
and  the  i-urgeon  proceeds  to  the  fourth  stage  of  the  operation, 
the  union  of  the  wounds. 

The  union  of  the  divided  surfaces  of  the  uterus  is  in  creneral 
effected  bv  nature  with  slight  mechanical  assistance:  and  the 
great  object  is  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  the  regular  con- 
tractions of  the  womb,  upon  which  alone  the  process  of  ad- 
hesion depends.  With  this  view,  slight  mechanical  irritation  on 
the  uterus  will  be  found  most  serviceable;  and  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  placenta  and  the  coagula  of  blood,  slight  friction 
of  the  uterus,  or  pressure,  generally  produces  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  if  these  had  not  previously  taken  place.  Several  other 
mechanical  means  have  been  recommended  for  the  procuring 
adhesion  of  the  wound  of  the  uterus,  particularly  by  those  who 
were  of  opinion  that  the  separation,  as  well  as  the  adhesion  of 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  depended  on  mechanical  causes.  Stein,:}: 
after  advocating  the  diagonal  incision  of  the  uterus,  under  the 
impression  that  this  was  most  favourable  for  procuring  the  ad- 
hesion, afterwards  recommended  the  introduction  of  a  sponge 
into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  either  by  the  wound  or  the  vagina, 
as  might  seem  most  practicable.  Stein  supposed  that  the  sponge 
would  afford  a  protection  to  the  uterus  against  mechanical 
causes  without,  and  serve  for  the  taking  up  the  secreted  blood, 
and  also  the  injections  which  were  to  be  made  use  of  after  the 
operation.  The  sponge  was  to  be  provided  with  a  string,  which 
must  hang  out  of  the  vagina,  so  that  it  might  be  withdrawn 
when  thought  necessary.  This  same  accoucheur  also  recom- 
mended a  graduated  compress  to  be  applied  above  the  pubes, 

•   Fur  Geburtshulfe,  Vol.  I.  Part  II. 
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by  which  tlie  lapping  over  of  the  lips  of  the  wound  were  to  be 
prcvenred.  If  any  other  mechanical  means  were  necessary  than 
those  already  mentioned,  we  should  certainly  be  inclined  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  suture,  which  would  not  be  likely  to 
produce  the  same  bad  effects  as  Stein's  mode.  Lauverjat  * 
mentions  a  case  where  the  suture  was  employed.  On  the  27th 
of  August  1769,  Lebas,  surgeon  at  Mouilleron,  was  called 
to  a  woman  who  had  been  four  days  in  labour.  Conceiving 
the  Caesarean  operation  indispensable,  he  made  a  transverse  in- 
cision, which  extended  from  a  little  below  the  navel  to  the  ribs 
on  one  side.  As  this  incision  was  too  high,  Lebas  made  a  se- 
cond,  more  oblique  than  the  first,  which  began  about  an  inch 
under  the  navel,  and  joined  the  other.  A  complete  protrusion 
of  the  intestines  took  place.  A  transverse  incision  was  made  in 
the  uterus,  which  was  brought  together  by  a  suture.  The  patient 
was  neither  bled  nor  purged.  She  received  some  decoction  of  bark 
as  a  beveratre.  As  soon  as  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  threatened 
with  gangrene,  some  of  this  decoction  was  applied  to  it.  Pu- 
rulent discharge  followed  from  the  wound,  and  the  thread  was 
withdrawn  by  means  of  which  the  wound  of  the  uterus  had 
been  brought  together.  On  the  8lh  of  October  the  woman 
was  completely  cured,  and  on  the  20th  she  was  able  to  go  about 
her  usual  occupation.  We  can  conceive  that  one  or  two  su- 
tures to  the  uterus  may  not  produce  any  bad  effect,  and  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  a  speedy  adhesion  of  the  lips  of  the  wound ; 
but  the  results  o^  the  po^t  mortem  examinations  of  the  fatal  cases 
of  the  CiCsiirean  operation,  show  that  union  generally  takes 
place  to  a  considerable  degree.  We  liave  stated,  in  another 
part  of  this  article,  the  ajjpearances  of  the  uterus  which  are 
usually  found  soon  after  death  from  this  opeiation;  and  cases 
are  not  wanting,  from  which  it  might  be  shown,  that  complete 
adhesion  of  the  wound  of  the  uterus  sometimes  follows  very  ra- 
pidly after  the  operation.  In  Richter's  Bibliothek,  f  is  a 
case  related  by  Schuzer  of  a  person  dying  four  days  after  the 
CjBiarean  operation,  from  an  error  in  diet.  The  wound  in  the 
integuments  of  the  abdomen  were  quite  healed  ;  the  uterus  had 
so  firmly  contracted,  that  it  was  scarcely  so  large  as  a  fist,  and 
the  wound  in  it  was  nearly  closed.  In  Dr  Schenk's  case  it  was 
found,  on  external  examination,  on  the  10th  day,  that  the  womb 
adhered  to  the  edges  of  the  external  wound.  It  is  also  probable 
that  this  had  taken  place  still  earlier,  and  would  have  been  dis- 
covered if  a  deeper  examination   had   been  practicable.      In 
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Schmuckek's  Vermischte  Schrifteii  *  is  a  case  illustrating  how- 
well  union,  even  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances, 
maj'  take  place.  In  the  year  1779,  the  Cesarean  operation 
was  performed  by  Dr  Fritze  on  a  person  well  forward  in  the 
6th  month  of  pregnancy,  whose  abdomen  had  been  ripped  open 
by  a  mad  bull,  so  that  the  arm  of  the  child  protruded.  The 
woman  recovered,  again  became  pregnant,  and  was  readily  de- 
livered in  the  natural  way  ;  she  died,  however,  a  few  houi's  after 
delivery,  from  the  rupture  of  some  varicose  veins  in  the  ovary. 
On  examining  the  uterus,  it  was  found  that  the  spot  where  the 
Caesarean  operation  had  been  performed  had  so  well  cicatrized, 
that  it  was  almost  difficult  to  point  it  out  with  certainty  ;  and 
the  place  where  the  bull's  horns  had  penetrated  would  scarcely 
have  been  discovered,  if  the  uterus  had  not  been  exceedingly 
thin  here.  These  and  similar  cases  show  that  the  application 
of  sutures  to  the  wound  of  the  uterus  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

The  mode  of  keeping  together  the  external  wound  has  also 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  dispute;  some  contending,  that 
the  position  of  the  patient  on  the  side,  with  adhesive  plaster  and 
bandages,  are  quite  sufficient ;  others,  that  the  use  of  sutures  is 
indispensable.  The  first  of  these  opinions,  which  is  maintained 
by  Sab/vtier  and  others,  has  been  opposed  by  Siebold,  who 
contends,  that  sutures  are  absolutely  necessary,  where  the  in- 
testines are  prolapsed,  and  cannot  be  returned  in  the  usual  wa}-. 
In  such  a  case,  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen  will  require  to 
be  kept  in  apposition  by  some  stronger  means  than  simple  ad- 
hesive plaster.  This  occurred  inDr  Schenk's  case;  so  that, 
without  the  use  of  sutures,  the  intestines  could  not  have  been 
kept  in  their  natural  situation;  and  something  similar  occurred 
to  the  deceased  Mursinna  (formerly  surgeon  to  the  Hospital 
(Charitc)  at  Berlin),  which  compelled  him  to  resort  to  the  use 
of  sutures,  after  trying  for  a  long  time  in  vain  to  keep  the  in- 
testines within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  by  means  of  adhesive 
straps.  Mursinna  says,  \  that  "  after  the  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  the  intestines  protruded  so  forcibly,  that  various  means 
were  tried  in  vain  to  effect  their  apposition,  and  keep  the  wound 
together.  The  intestines  were  distended  with  flatus,  rolled 
under  our  hands,  and  protruded  out  of  the  wound.  I  had 
never  anticipated  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  never  saw  it  be- 
fore. It  is  indescribable  with  what  pains  they  were  obliged  to 
be  kept  back.  It  appeared  as  if  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  was 
too  small  to  contain  them,   and  I  was  obliged  to  relinquish  my 

•  Bd.  3.  1788,  page  64.. 
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plan  of  producing  union  of  the  wound  by  means  of  adhesive 
plasters,  and  to  employ  sutures.  The  advantages  of  the  firm 
union  which  was  in  this  manner  effected,  were  very  apparent. 
TIjc  union  which  took  place  was  so  firm,  that  on  the  second  day 
after  the  operation,  on  the  occurrence  of  violent  vomiting,  some 
blood  merely  escaped  through  the  lower  wound,  which,  how- 
ever, soon  disappeared.  The  patient  died  fifty-eight  hours 
alter  the  operation,  and  the  wound  was  so  firmly  united,  that  it 
could  not  be  easily  separated."  Sutures  are  in  general  employed 
on  the  Continent,  and  without  any  bad  effects  being  observed 
to  arise  from  them.  Autenrieth  *  proposed  that  the  thread 
should  be  introduced  into  the  integuments  prior  to  the  incision 
being  made  in  the  uterus,  in  order  to  prevent  the  too  long  ex- 
posure of  the  intestines  to  the  atmosphere,  and  others  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  recommend  the  application  of  the  adhesive 
plasters  round  the  loins  prior  to  the  division  of  the  integu- 
ments. The  first  of  these  propositions  may  be  entitled  to  some 
attention,  but  the  second  must  strike  every  one  to  be  quite  use- 
less. The  lateral  position  is  in  general  advised,  in  order  that 
the  discharge  may  find  a  ready  exit. 

We  cannot  conclude  these  observations  on  the  Caesarean 
operation,  without  alluding  to  some  alterations  which  have 
been  proposed  in  the  mode  of  performing  it;  which  may  be 
somewhat  the  more  interesting,  as  they  are  not  generally  known 
in  this  country,  and  have  emanated  from  men  of  considerable 
rank  in  their  profession.  Osiander,  the  late  Professor  of 
Midwifery  at  Gottingen,  f  recommended  the  following  plan  to 
be  adopted  in  those  cases  where  the  head  lay  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  uterus.  The  operator  must  introduce  one  hand  into  the 
pelvis,  lay  hold  of  the  head  of  the  child,  and  press  it  towards 
the  integuments  of  the  abdomen.  The  external  projection  de- 
termines the  spot  for  the  incision.  The  surgeon  then,  with 
the  other  hand,  divides  the  integuments  to  the  extent  of  four 
inches,  not  longer,  so  that  it  might  correspond  with  the  lower 
half  of  the  uterus,  which  must  then  be  divided.  The  operator 
then  pushes  the  head  through  the  opening  in  the  womb,  and 
afterwards  the  rest  of  the  child.  Osiander  thought  that  the 
wounds  in  this  mode  would  be  shorter  than  in  the  other  way  ; 
and  that  after  the  escape  of  the  head,  the  body  would  be  push- 
ed forwards  by  the  contractions  of  the  uterus,  by  which  means 
he  should  avoid  the  danger  of  the  head  being  retained  by  the 
contracting  power  of  the  womb,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when 
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the  body  is  first  removed.  He  expected,  further,  that  the  low 
situation  of  the  wound  on  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  would, 
in  part,  tend  to  prevent  prolapsus  of  the  intestines,  and  aflbrd  a 
freer  exit  to  the  discharge  through  the  vagina,  and  above  all, 
he  thought  that  the  incision  in  the  lower  half  of  the  uterus  less 
dangerous  than  in  the  upper  part.  The  objections  which  have 
been  brought  against  Osiander's  plan  are,  that  the  iniroduc- 
tion  of  the  hand  into  the  narrow  pelvis  and  the  undeveloped 
vagina,  and  the  pressure  of  the  head  against  the  integuments  of 
abdomen,  may  be  attended  with  injurious  consequences  both  to 
the  mother  and  the  child.  It  has  also  been  doubted  whether 
much  would  be  gained  in  the  length  of  the  incision  in  this 
way.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  wound  of  the  neck 
of  the  uterus  would  be  more  likely  to  remain  ununited  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  this  organ,  on  account  of  its  being  a  le^s 
muscular  part.  The  opinion  respecting  the  incision  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  uterus  being  less  dangerous  than  in  the  su- 
perior portion,  is  not  generally  adopted,  although  Siebold  and 
a  few  others  have  advocated  it.  Siebold  says,*  "  that  the  wounds 
of  the  uterus  are  most  dangerous  on  the  sides  at  the  lower 
segment;  and  that  those  of  the  mouth,  the  base,  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces,  are  the  least  likely  to  produce  any  bad  con- 
sequences." 

2.  The  idea  that  the  principal  danger  of  the  Ca;sarean  ope- 
ration consisted  in  the  wounding  the  uterus,  induced  Jbrg  f 
to  endeavour  to  imitate  nature,  when  she  expels  the  child  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  by  the  rupture  of  the  vagina,  as  is 
often  the  case,  and  for  this  purpose  recommended  the  vagina 
alone,  and  in  cases  of  necessity,  the  mouth  of  the  womb  to  be  di- 
vided, thus  leaving  the  body  of  the  uterus  untouched,  and 
through  this  opening  extract  the  child.  However  impracticable 
this  mode  may  appear,  j6rg  was  still  surpassed  by  aother 
surgeon  Ritsen,  %  who,  conceiving  that  the  wound  of  the  pe- 
ritoneum was  unnecessary,  recommend  the  following  operation  : 
A  semicircular  incision  is  to  be  made  in  the  integuments,  ex- 
tending from  the  crista  of  the  os  ilium  on  the  right  side  to  tlie 
pubes,  and  then  carried  in  the  same  direction  through  the 
muscles ;  the  uninjured  peritoneum  must  then  be  separated 
with  the  fingers  or  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  from  its  attachments, 
in  order  to  allow  the  posterior  portion  of  the  vagina  being 
reached,  and  in  this  way  the  incision  terminated.     All  these 
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proposed  alterations  appear  to  have  no  advantages  sufficient  to 
recommend  them,  and  are  therefore  never  adopted.  In  conse- 
quence of  pregnancy  sometimes  occurring  after  the  performance 
of  the  Caesarean  operation,  it  has  been  recommended  by 
Michaehs  to  obviate  this  danger  by  the  total  extirpation  of  the 
gravid  uterus, *  which  object  it  would  moet  undoubtedly  ac- 
complish, by  taking  away  the  life  of  the  patient. 

With  respect  to  Dr  Schenk's  case,  the  following  are  the  chief 
particulars.  The  patient  was  a  woman  about  38  years  of  age, 
and  already  the  mother  of  six  children,  her  last  delivery  took 
place  in  the  spring  of  1819,  when  she  brought  forth  twins. 
Since  that  period,  however,  she  had  laboured  so  much  under 
disease,  that  the  delivery  in  the  natural  way  was  impracticable. 
On  the  2d  of  July  1823,  the  operation  was  performed  by  Dr 
ScHENK  in  the  linea  alba,  and  the  child  in  this  way  readily  re- 
moved. The  integuments  were  brought  together  by  suture?,  and 
in  about  eight  weeks  after  delivery  the  wound  was  completely  ci- 
catrized. About  the  beginning  of  October,  exactly  three  months 
after  the  operation,  the  menses  appeared.  The  discharge  was 
stronger  than  usual,  and  what  was  veiy  remarkable,  the  blood 
came  not  only  through  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  but  also  ex- 
uded through  the  middle  and  broadest  part  of  the  cicatrix, 
where  the  uterus  had  adhered  to  the  integuments.  Dr  Schenk 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  this  appearance  himself,  which 
as  far  as  he  is  acquainted  with,  has  never  been  described.  In 
the  circumference  of  the  cicatrix,  the  uterus  could  be  distinctly 
felt  in  a  state  of  turijescence  from  the  menstrual  coufjestion. 
In  the  menstruation  which  succeeded  this,  the  exudation  from 
the  cicatrix  also  took  place,  but  in  a  less  quantity  than  before. 
Since  this  the  menses  have  always  appeared  in  the  regular  way. 

The  CtEsarean  operation  is  now  become  so  conmion  on  the 
Continent,  particularly  in  Germany,  that  every  journal  for 
midwifery  is  filled  with  accounts  of  its  performance;  and  the 
best  sources  of  information  to  which  we  can  refer  for  recent 
cases  of  this  operation  are  Mende's  Journal  of  Midwiferj',  f 
and  Sicbold  of  Berlin  on  the  same  subject.  The  performance 
of  the  operation  has  of  late  become  much  more  frequent,  and 
the  success  attending  it  (propot'tionallj^  speaking)  less  than  for- 
mcrl}'.  Tiie  circumstances  under  which  the  0})eration  is  rc- 
connnended  to  be  performed  are,  J.  when  the  conjugate  diame- 
ter of  the  pelvis  is  less  than  2  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  child 
is  alive ;  and,  2.  when  the  pelvis  is  so  contracted  that  the  re- 

»   Vid.  Sifbold's  Lucina,  V.  13.  §  89. 
f  Journal  fur  Geburtshiilfc,  Goltingcn. 
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moval  of  the  child  (supposing  it  to  be  dead)  piecemeal  is  not 
practicable.  Even  these  rules,  we  lear,  have  not  been  always 
strictly  observed;  and  we  know  a  case  where  every  preparation 
for  the  Csesarean  operation  was  making,  and  its  performance 
determined  on,  and  where  the  woman,  before  the  necessary 
things  could  be  got  ready,  was  delivered  in  the  natural  way. 
Unfortunately,  also  in  Germany,  it  is  deemed  contrary  to  law 
to  sacrifice  the  child,  in  order  to  preserve  the  mother;  and  the 
lives  of  the  latter  are  on  this  account  frequently  exposed  to 
danger,  and  sometimes  destroyed,  where  they  would,  most  pro- 
bably, have  been  saved  by  the  destruction  of  the  child.  The 
time  which  is,  in  general,  chosen  in  Germany  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Csesarean  operation  is  when  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
is  expanded,  the  inner  mouth  dilated,  and  when  the  waters  are 
not  yet  discharged.  In  England  the  operation  is  generally 
done  much  later;  and  to  this  its  almost  constant  failure  is  at- 
tributed. It  is  difficult  to  say  with  accuracy  the  proportion  of 
cases  which  succeed,  because  the  operation  is  not  unfrequently 
performed  without  any  account  of  it  being  afterwards  pub- 
lished. It  has  been  said  that  the  number  of  successful  cases 
was  formerly  one  to  two,  and  now  as  one  to  three ;  but  we  be- 
lieve the  last  of  these  numbers  even  to  be  incorrect,  and  that 
the  number  of  those  saved  by  the  operation  is  very  much  smaller. 
There  are  certainly  some  very  curious  cases  on  record  where 
the  operation  has  been  performed  twice,  five,  six,  and  even 
seven  times  with  success,  some  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Connnentat.  Societ-  Reg.  Scient.  (Vol.  ii.  Gott.  1813),  in  the 
Russische  Sammlung  fur  Naturxioissencliaften  und  Heilkimdcy 
(B.  i.  Heft.  4.),  and  various  other  works. 
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PART  III. 

MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

An  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  Medicine  in  Italy,  by  Fr.  W.  Oppenheim,  M.  D, 

The  above  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  a  late  Number  of  the  Magazine  of  Foreign 
Literature,  an  excellent  medical  work,  edited  in  Hamburgh  by  l)r  Gerson  and  Dr 
Julius.  It  contains  much  interesting  matter,  from  which  we  have  made  a  selec- 
tion, calculated  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  medical  science  in  Italy,  and 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  visit  that  country  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  their 
stock  of  professional  information. 

Our  autlior  describes  the  Institutions  of  the  Italian  States,  according  to  tlie  or- 
der in  which  he  visited  them,  beginning  with  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  in  which 
there  are  two  Universities,  one  at  Genoa  and  one  at  Turin. 

In  tlie  Genoese  University  ten  professors  are  employed  in  teaching  the  different 
branches  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  None  of  these  professors  liowever  enjoy  much 
celebrity  ;  practical  anatomy  is  shamefully  neglected,  and  there  is  no  anatomical 
museum.  The  languishing  state  of  science  in  tliis  University,  is  attributed  by  our 
author  to  its  being  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  who  are  in  possession  of  its 
revenues,  and  expend  considerable  sums  upon  the  purchase  of  theological  books, 
while  they  almost  entirely  neglect,  or  give  but  little  encouragement  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Natural  History,  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  the  otlicr  departments  of 
medical  education.  During  the  short-lived  constitution  of  thirty  days,  the  students 
ranked  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  anti-royalists,  in  consequence  of  whicli,  the 
University  was  closed  for  three  months,  upon  the  return  and  restoration  of  the 
king. 

Tlie  population  of  Genoa  amounts  to  90,000.  It  has  two  civil,  and  one  military 
hospital,  besides  a  work-iiouse. 

The  Ospcdalc  Pammatune  is  very  large,  and  externally  resembles  a  palace  more 
than  an  hospital.  Its  pillars,  stairs  and  bakistrades,  all  of  Carrara  marble,  lead 
the  stranger  to  expect  a  commodious  interior.  But  here  he  is  miserably  disappointed, 
and  finds  a  total  want  of  eveiy  thing  suited  to  promote  the  health  or  comfort  of 
the  patients.  The  wards  are  very  spacious,  but  badly  lighted,  imperfectly  ventilat- 
ed, and  extremely  filthy.  The  floors  are  made  of  tiles,  half  worn  out,  and  scarce- 
ly ever  cleaned.  The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  have  no  curtains,  and  are  ranged  in 
three  rows,  two  of  which  are  so  close  to  each  other  that  they  touch. 

Tlie  patients  are  attended  by  nuns,  belonging  to  the  order  of  Nostra  Donnu  <hl 
liifngiu.  Three  physicians  and  four  surgeons  are  attached  to  this  institution,  which 
has  ifiOO  beds,  but  is  capable  of  containing  4000.  When  our  author  visited  it  in 
ISSi,  the  number  of  patients  amounted  only  to  826.  Post  mortem  examinations 
are  here  very  rare,  and  the  anatomical  cabinet  consequently  very  poor,  containing 
only  about  a  dozen  dried  preparations,  and  one  skeleton!  In  18:^1,  the  admis- 
sions amounted  to  9311 ;  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  recoveries  as  1  to  6. 

Upcdale  dc^li  Inciirabili,   is  a  handsome  but  badly   situated   building,  containing 
liXX)  bcd»,  and  destined  lor  the  reception  of  the  aged,  llie  poor,  and  the  in!>anc. 
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Patients  of  tho  latter  description  occupy  a  separate  wing  of  the  building,  Their 
•wards  are  spacious,  but  here  again  we  meet  with  three  rows  of  beds  ;  and  our  feel- 
ings revolt  at  the  situation  of  these  wretched  beings,  the  greater  number  of 
whom  are  chained  hand  and  foot  to  their  iron  bedsteads!  Where  such  a  mode  of 
coercion  is  employed, — where  the  strait  waistcoat  is  unknown, — where  the  physi- 
cians, Drs  Isola  and  Timoni,  (we  wish  not  to  conceal  their  names),  hurry  daily 
through  this  abode  of  misery,  without  giving  a  single  direction  to  the  nurse-tenders 
concerning  the  treatment  of  the  patients,  can  we  wonder  that  a  cure  is  scarcely  e- 
Ter  effected  ?  We  are  sorry  to  find,  that  disscustino;  as  such  a  scene  must  be,  it  is 
even  surpassed  m  an  asylum  at  Vienna,  where  Dr  Oppenheim  has  seen  the  luna- 
tics not  only  chained,  but  caged,   like  beasts  in  a  menagerie  ! 

We  feel  particularly  anxious  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  not  exist  unknown, 
and  consequently  unredressed.  What  Dr  Oppenheim  has  already  disclosed  to  our 
professional  brethren  in  Germany,  we  think  our  duty  to  publish  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  the  hopes  of  tliereby  contributing  to  promote  a  refoiTnation  in  tlie  treat- 
ment of  lunatics  in  Italy,  the  first  step  to  a  reformation  being  to  attract  public  at- 
tention to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  abuse.  While  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  record 
this  barbarous  treatment  of  lunatics  in  one  of  tlie  first  cities  in  Italy,  we  are  yet 
far  from  wishing  to  stigmatize  the  Italian  character  as  inhumane,  or  their  physi- 
cians in  general  as  ignorant,  for  we  ourselves  recollect  the  existence,  and  that  at 
no  very  distant  period,  of  al)uses  not  less  enormous  in  Great  Britain.  * 

Dr  Oppenheim  is  doubtful  whether  to  attribute  to  absolute  want,  or  a  degraded 
state  of  national  character,  the  alms -begging  which  prevails  in  the  Italian  hospi- 
tals. "  As  I  passed  eacli  bed,  lie  observes,  its  sickly  tenant  stretched  forth  bis 
meagre  arms  to  implore  for  charity  ! 

Albergo  dei  Povcri,  a  splendid  building,  adorned  with  costly  architectural  orna- 
ments, but  deficient  in  more  essential  qualities.  It  contains  2000  persons,  con- 
sisting of  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  many  orphans.  The  internal  management  of 
this  institution  is  much  better  than  that  of  tliose  already  described.  The  paupers 
and  orphans  appeared  clean,  well  clothed,  and  \\ell  fed. 

In  Genoa  there  are  also  a  military  hospital  containing  800  beds,  and  an  institu- 
tion for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  duml).  The  latter  was  founded  in  1801, 
by  the  Abbe  Octavius  Assarotti,  who  still  presides  over  it,  and  pursues  nearly  the 
same  mode  of  instruction  as  is  usual  in  France.  In  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  this  ma- 
lady has  been  observed  to  be  nnich  more  frequent  among  the  poor  than  among  the 
rich.  The  state  of  this  institution,  which  contains  20  boys  and  12  girls,  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  Abbe. 

Turin,  for  a  population  of  80,000,  has  four  civil  hospitals.  That  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni is  the  largest,  being  capable  of  containing  600  patients.  But  at  the  time  of 
Dr  Oppenheim's  visit,  there  were  not  more  than  200  in  it.  The  wards  are  large, 
and  well  ventilated.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  recoveries,  out  of  4-557  patients 
admitted  in  182],  was  as  one  to  seven.  There  is  a  clinical  ward  in  this  hospital, 
containing  20  beds. 

Caan  dti  Pazzi  contained  260  lunatics,  of  whom  more  than  one-third  were  chain- 
ed.    Their  situation  seemed  even  more  deplorable  tlian  that  of  their  fellow-sufferers 

*  For  an  acconnt  of  the  dreadful  and  even  appalling  abuses  in  British  Lunatic 
Asylums,  see  an  Article  on  that  subject  in  tlie  Edinburgh  Review,  August  1817. 
See  also  the  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  tlie  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  mortality  observed  among  the  children  admitted 
into  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Dublin.  Two-thirds  of  the  children  admitted  pe- 
rished from  neglect  or  maltreatment.  The  cause  of  deatli  in  many  cases  was  opi- 
um, in  the  form  of  a  mixture,  left  in  the  liands  of  the  nurses,  wlio  administered 
this  sedntivc  when  the  children  liecame  uneasy,  or  cried  jicrhaps  from  hunger. 
Gieat  numbers  oi lieuUhi/  cliildren  Mere  put  at  once  into  the  condemned  or  venereal 
ward,  in  which,  of  coiu-se,  no  wet  nurses  were  employed,  and  the  infants  were  so 
negligently  attended,  tlia*.  a  nirgority  of  them  perished  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  days. 
This  practice  had  existed  for  niany  years,  during  which  it  was  jirovcd  to  have  liecn 
fatal  lo  many  thousands.  The  physician  of  (he  hospital,  during  that  period  of  in- 
fantine slaughter,  obtained  tlie  name  of  Herod  the  Great ! 
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at  Genoa.  Although  there  are  three  physicians  and  three  surgeons  attached  to  this 
asylum,  yet  Dr  Oppenhfim  could  not  discover  that  any  curative  measures  were  e- 
ver  employed. 

Tlie  University  of  Turin  has  eleven  medical  and  surgical  professors.  TIio  num- 
ber of  medical  students  generally  amounts  to  nearly  100.  The  medical  practition- 
ers of  tl>e  kingdom  of  Sardinia  are  much  divided  as  to  the  systems  they  pursue. 
The  juniors  who  have  studied  in  Paris  adhere  in  general  to  the  doctrines  of  Urous- 
sais.  Some  of  the  seniors  are  still  Brunonians  ;  and  what  is  singular,  the  younger 
Rasori  has  many  fewer  followers  than  might  be  expected. 

The  Grand  Dutchy  of  Tuscany  has  one  University  at  Pisa,  and  three  medical 
academies,  viz.  at  Florenz,  Pistoia,  and  Sienna.  In  order  to  obtain  a  license  to 
practise,  the  student  must  not  only  have  attended  an  hospital  in  one  of  the  above 
towns  for  seven  years,  but  nuist  have  practised  during  that  period  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  clinical  professor,  and  must  fnially  submit  to  an  examination.  Even 
those  who  have  taken  the  regular  academical  degree  of  IM.  D.  elsewhere,  must  at- 
tend one  of  the  Tuscan  hospitals  for  tv.o  years,  before  he  is  allowed  to  enter  on 
private  practice. 

The  academies  at  Pistoia  and  Sienna  are  too  inconsiderable  to  claim  attention. 
Our  author  therefore  passes  at  once  to  the  University  of  Pisa,  whicli  has  nine  Mc- 
flical  and  Surgical  Professors.  There  is  here,  however,  no  school  for  teaching 
midwifery. 

The  University  building  is  small  and  inconvenient,  and  contains  a  few  lecture 
rooms,  besides  an  Anatomical  and  Surgical  theatre,  but  the  latter  is  so  badly  light- 
ed, that  most  of  the  oj)erations  are  performed  in  tlie  former. 

Tiie  medical  coiuses  commence  in  November,  and  conclude  in  August.  The 
students  of  medicine  amount  to  about  200,  of  whom  many  are  Greeks.  Dr  ()p- 
penlicim  had  an  oiiportunity  of  hearing  one  of  the  lectures  on  anatomy,  and  de- 
clares it  was  the  worst  he  ever  heard. 

We  shall  give  our  author's  account  of  the  Medical  Institutions  at  Pisa,  in  his  own 
words. 

"  Oipcdalc  Simla  Chiara  e  Casa  dc  Trovatelli  contains  .jOO  patients ,  the  wards 
are  clean,  spacious  and  lofly.  The  medical  and  surgical  patients,  in  this  as  in  the 
other  Italian  hospitals,  are  not  separated  from  each  other,  but  lie  in  the  same 
ward.  There  is  a  clinical  ward  with  twelve  beds  for  the  treatment  of  medical  cases, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Morelli,  besides  one  for  surgical  cases,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Vacca  Beriinghieri.  The  attention  of  these  professors  is  not 
however  confined  to  the  clinical  patients,  for  they  make  remarks  upon  every  interest- 
ing case  in  the  hospital.  Tlie  surgeon's  visit  is  made  at  seven  in  tlio  morning,  the 
physician's  at  ten.  The  hospital  pupils  here,  as  in  all  the  other  Tuscan  schools,  wear  a 
particular  uniform,  consisting  of  a  red  surtout,  and  a  wiiitc  apron  ;  as  the  domestics  of 
the  hospital  are  similarly  dressed,  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Stu- 
dents. Professor  Vacca  Beriinghieri  is  extremely  polite  to  strangers,  and  is  very 
communicative  upon  professional  subjects.  I  shall  relate  what  I  saw  and  he.ard 
■while  in  his  company.  His  method  of  lithotomy  •  is  well  known  from  his  three 
memoirs  on  that  subject.  His  success  has  undoubtedly  been  considerable  ;  for  of 
29  patients  upon  whom  lie  has  operated,  he  has  lost  but  two,  and  of  these,  one  was 
more  than  G4  years  old.  I  saw  two  persons  upon  whom  he  had  operated ;  one  was 
a  boy  4  years  old,  who  had  been  cut  for  tlie  stone  five  days  before.  He  seemed  to 
be  doing  well,  the  greater  part  of  his  urine  being  already  voided  through  the  ure- 
thra, while  the  wound  was  beginning  to  heal.  The  other  was  a  very  melancholy 
case  of  a  young  man,  on  whom  the  operation  had  been  performed  II  weeks  previ- 
ously to  my  visit.  Tlie  stone  had  been  broken  in  the  first  attempt  to  extract  it,  and 
the  fragments  were  successively  removed,  great  care  being  taken  by  the  Professor  to 
leave  no  part  of  it  in  the  bladder.  He  used  injections  and  every  other  usual  pre- 
caution, but  nevertheless,  and  although  the  wound  had  assumed  an  healthy  appear- 
ance, the  patient  complained  of  calculous  pains  on  the  twelfth  day,  when  the  Pro- 

•  He  opens  into  the  bladder  from  the  rectum. 
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ffssor  discofercd  anotlicr  ptccr  oftlie  stone  ii>  ific  hlatldt-r.  In  retmuiii^  this  he 
made  no  new  incision,  but  merely  diluted  the  original  wound  with  Jiib  finger.  This 
frt's!)  irritation  caused  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  tJie  swollen  part  of 
iL*"  rectum,  ^vliiiti  h-ad  perfonned  the  ofBco  of  a  valve  in  preventinj;  the  feces  from 
entering  the  bladder,  sloughed  away,  so  that  a  fistulous  ojjening  was  formed  between 
the  rectum  and  the  bladder,  and  tlie  urine  was  consequently  evacuated  partly  ;'cr 
(ininn,  and  partly  through  a  catheter  introduced  inio  the  urethra.  When  the  ca- 
theter was  introduced  only  as  far  as  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  urine  flowing 
Ihroujrh  it  was  mixed  with  fecal  matter,  but  when  it  was  pushed  higher,  towards  the 
fundus,  the  urine  was  natural.  AVlien  I  saw  tl»e  patient,  he  was  less  hectic  tlian  he 
h;id  been,  but  still  the  fistulous  opening  into  the  rectum  remained  ;  its  calibre  wai 
however  diminished.  When  this  operation  had  been  revived  in  France  by  Sanson, 
and  improved  in  Italy  by  Vacca,  who  merely  makes  an  incision  into  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  it  excited  much  attention,  and  was  practised  by  many  French  and  Italian 
surgeons  with  considerable  success.  Scarpa  however  urged  many  objections  against 
its  safety,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  danger  of  wounding  the  vesicula? 
scminales.  To  this  Yacca  n  plied  by  stating,  that  of  80  patients  thus  operated  on, 
none  had  felt  a  diminution  of  their  sexual  p>owers.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  so 
celebrated  a  surgeon  as  Dupuytren  should  have  so  suddenly  changed  his  opinion 
concerning  the  propriety  of  this  operation.  He  now  declares  himself  decidedly 
hostile  to  it,  and  yet  when  I  was  in  Paris  in  1825,  he  was  quite  enthusiastic  in  it» 
favour,  for  I  heard  him  say,  that  the  number  of  patients  who  suffered  from  a  fistula 
after  ihis  oi>evation,  was  not  greater  than  that  of  those  who  died  after  any  other  ! 

''  Calculous  complaints  are  very  rare  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pisa,  and  the  majo» 
rity  of  the  cases  operated  on  by  Vacca,  come  from  Bologna,  Genoa,  and  the  Pied- 
montcse  countries,  whose  population  subsist  almost  entirely  on  vegetable  nutri- 
ment ;  a  fact  proving  that  the  formation  of  stone  does  not  depend  upon  a  superabun- 
dance of  nitrogen. 

"  Diseases  of  the  large  arteries  are  so  unfrequent  at  Pisa,  that  there  had  been  no 
operation  there  for  aneurism  during  ten  years. 

Dr  Oppenheim  however  saw  at  Pisa  one  case  of  jwpliteal  aneurism  in  a  healthy 
mail.  It  is  singular  that  Vacca  refused  in  this  case  to  perform  the  operation  ;  al- 
le."ing  as  a  reason,  that  he  believed  the  patient's  blood  possessed  too  little  ylaslicity,  * 
and  the  arterial  coats  had  too  much  inclination  to  suffer  from  distension  or  rup- 
ture, to  authorize  a  reasonable  hope  of  successful  termination.  He  could  not  assign 
any  intelligible  grounds  for  this  opinion,  which  was  however  justified  by  the  event, 
for  another  surgeon  having  performed  the  operation,  hemorrhage  look  place  on  the 
third  day,  which  was  stopped  by  tying  the  femoral  artery  above  the  origin  of  the 
profunda.  This  resource  proved  also  ineffectual ;  for  a  fresh  hasmorrhage  occurred 
iu  three  days  after,  and  the  patient  died. 

Dissection  showed  that  all  the  coats  of  the  artery  had  been  divided  by  the  ligatures, 
while  no  sufficient  coagulum  had  been  formed,  and  no  attempt  made  towards  the 
exudation  of  coagulable  lymph. 

What  symptoms  Vacca  conceived  to  contraindicate  the  operation  in  this  case,  we, 
as  well  as  Dr  Oppenheim  are  unable  to  guess. 

"  Fistula  Laclirymalis  is  a  very  frequent  disease  at  Pavia,  and  Vacca  has  ob-. 
sci-ved  it  to  occur  in  women  more  frequently  than  in  men,  in  the  proportion  of  7  to 
I.  His  operation  consists  in  making  an  opening  into  the  sac,  with  a  small  straight 
bistoury  ;  he  afterwards  widens  the  sac  with  a  fine  silver  probe,  and  introduces  into 
the  duct,  a  bit  of  extremely  fine  catgut,  having  a  silk  thread  fastened  to  its  upper 
extremity,  by  means  of  which  it  is  secured  above.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the 
lower  end  of  the  catgut  is  forced  through  the  nostrils  by  blowing  the  nose ;  it  is 
then  drawn  down  and  detached  from  the  silk  thread,  to  which  he  fixes  a  small  dossil 
of  charpie,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  introduce  the  latter,  from  below  upwards,  into 
tlie  lachrymal  sac.     The  advantage  of  this  method  is,   that  the  dossil  being  intro- 


♦   The  probable   ineauiiig  of  this  expreasioa  li,  tlial  the   blood  was  deficient  in 
ctMgulable  lymph. 
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duceJ  into  the  sac  through  tlie  lower  opening,  the  superior  external  opening  need 
HOt  be  enlarged  ov  stretched  so  as  to  render  it  liable  to  inflammation.  V'acca  insisU 
upon  the  necessity- of  dividing  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  in  this  opera- 
tion, as  a  portion  of  the  sac  lies  directly  under  this  muscle,  and  of  course  cannot 
be  touched  with  t\\i  necessary  escharotics,  and  if  this  be  not  done,  he  contends  that 
this  portion  of  the  sac  will  remain  in  a  state  of  inflammation  and  will  occasion  a 
relapse  of  the  disease.  In  my  opinion  tJie  division  of  this  tendon  cannot  be  etFect. 
ed,  without  danger  of  also  dividing  the  lachrymal  duct. 

'  "  One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  I  saw  at  Pisa,  was  an  emphysema  caused  by 
fracture  of  the  ribs  on  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  together  with  injury  of  tlie 
pleura  and  lung,  but  without  any  external  wound.  The  patient  was  brought  to 
ihe  hospital  live  tlays  after  the  accident,  when  the  emphysema  was  excessive,  and  had 
extended  over  the  entire  of  neck,  chest,  abdomen  and  scrotinn.  The  patient  felt 
very  little  pain,  and  was  quite  free  from  the  usual  symptoms,  cough  and  expectora- 
tion of  blood.  He  could  lie  on  either  side,  but  preferred  lying  on  the  uninjured 
side.  His  respiration  was  free,  and  he  could  make  a  deep  inspiration  without  its 
causing  luieasiness.  The  transverse  fracture  of  the  rib  was  quite  evident  on  ex- 
amination. This  case  is  certainly  extremely  interesting,  and  seems  inexplicable. 
Under  other  circumstances  it  woidd  have  been  necessary  to  make  an  immediate 
incision,  but  Vacca  merely  applied  a  fe^v  leeches,  and  the  disease  disappeared 
gradually. 

'<  I  saw  here  also  a  case  of  peculiar  induration  of  the  mammary  glands,  in  a  Strong 
healthy  woman  aged  30,  who  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  the  hospital.  Both 
breasts  were  equally  affected,  and  were  of  a  stony  hardness  ;  the  indurated  glands 
were  moveable,  and  the  skin  immediately  covering  them  was  very  red,  wl)ilc  in 
every  other  part  of  the  breast,  it  was  quite  natural  as  to  colour.  The  temperatnre 
of  the  affected  pai-ts  was  elevated  and  the  nipples  as  it  were  pressed  inwards.  The 
woman  said  that  the  disease  had  commenced  suddenly  and  without  any  assignable 
cause,  about  seven  years  before,  since  which  it  had  remained  in  the  same  state. 

<♦  In  eveiy  other  respect  she  felt  herself  remarkably  well,  did  not  feel  any  pain 
whatsoever  in  the  breasts,  and  had  no  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs.  There  was 
no  suspicion  of  syphilis,  and  the  malady  bore  not  the  least  resemblance  to  scin-hus ; 
for  both  of  the  mammary  glands  were  attacked  at  the  same  time,  their  temperature 
was  increased,  and  the  skiii  red.  This  disease  too  had  remained  nearly  stationary 
from  the  time  of  its  first  origin  ;  and  in  its  form  Uie  swelling  did  not  at  all  resem- 
ble scirrhus,  being  destitute  of  the  knotty  elevations  and  inequalities  so  peculiar 
to  that  affection.     The  axillary  glands  were  quite  healthy. 

"  Vacca  treated  this  disease  as  a  case  of  chronic  inflammation.  He  commenced 
with  a  venesection,  the  woman's  constitution  biing  very  strong;  and  he  afterwards 
aj)pHed  leeches  to  the  part,  and  cloths  moistened  with  aqua  laurocerasi.  I  saw  tliis 
treatment  continued  for  three  days  without  effect. 

'•  The  operation  of  trepanning,  which  I  never  saw  performed  in  France,  and  but 
once  in  England,  during  a  very  diligent  attendance  on  the  hospitals  in  both  these 
countries,  is  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence  at  Pavia.  Neither  are  its  results  on 
the  wljole  unfavourable.  In  two  cases  a  perforation  was  made  through  the  mas- 
toid process,  for  tlic  purpose  of  giving  exit  to  matter  fonned  in  its  cells,  in  con- 
secjuence  of  otitis.  Vacca  lias  lately  abandoned  an  operation  he  was  formerly  in 
the  habit  of  performing  frequently,  I  mean  tying  the  saphena  vein  in  cases  of  varix 
and  varicose  ulcers.  The  success  of  this  practice  was  for  a  time  considerable,  but 
cases  afterwards  occurred,  in  wiiich  dangerous  symptoms  were  occasioned,  sucli  as 
violent  inflammation  of  the  vein.  In  a  few  instances  Uiis  inflammation  proved  fa- 
tal. " 

Dr  Oppenheim  observes,  that  an  operation  occasionally  attended  with  such  dan- 
gerous consequences  ought  never  to  be  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  a  complaint  in 
itself  destitute  of  danger. 

We  subscribe  most  willingly  to  this  opinion,  having  ourselves  learned  from   an 

extensive  experience  the  uncertain  issue  of  tying  the  saphena  vein.      One  case  wc 

sliall  not  easily  forget.     A    yovnig  person,  otherwise  enjoying  jierfect   healtlv,  was 

admitted  into  an  iiospital  in  order  to   undergo  this  ojjcration.     It  was  i)erfornied. 

Inflamrnation  of  the  venous  system  supervened,  and  the  patient  ditul  in  a  few  diiys! 
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For  farther  information  on  this  subject,  see  Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  the  Veins  and 
Arteries,  Mr  Carmichael  on  Varix  and  Venous  Inflammation,  Dublin  Hospital  Re- 
ports, Vol.  2d,  and  an  excellent  article  on  "  Varices  "  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sci- 
ences IMedicales.  * 

Florence. — Population  80,000. 

There  are  two  hospitals,  besides  a  foundling  hospital. 

1.  Spedale  de  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  capable  of  containing  I'JOO  patients,  but  Dr 
Oppcnheim  found  in  it  only  600  in  April  1824.  The  -vvards  are  large  and  lofty. 
The  louver  wards  are  in  the  fonn  of  a  cross,  and  contain  from  150  to  200  beds. 
Tliey  are  badly  ventilated,  and  luicleanly.  Six  pliysicians  and  six  surgeons  are  at- 
tached to  tliis  Institution,  and  attend  in  rotation,  each  for  one  month.  Dr  Oppen- 
hcim  blames  this  practice,  as  subjecting  the  patients  to  a  constant  change  of  treat- 
ment. The  clinical  wards  of  tliis  hospital  contain  50  beds,  and  what  is  remarka- 
ble, almost  all  the  operations  are  performed  by  the  pupils,  of  course,  however,  in 
the  ])resence  of  the  professors.  Dr  Oppenheim  saw  here  many  cases  of  compound 
fracture,  which  were  treated  according  to  Dupuytron's  method.  He  saw  a  case  of 
medullary  sarcoma  affecting  the  testicles  ;  castration  was  performed,  but  in  five 
dava  a  new  fungous  growth  began  to  arise  from  the  wound. 

«  Another  melancholy  picture  was  presented,  by  a  case  of  fungus  of  the  antrum 
liiffhmorianum,  which  had  forced  its  way  into  the  mouth.  Indeed  I  do  not  think. 
I  ever  visited  an  hospital  containing  so  many  desperate  diseases,  such  as  hopeless 
cases  of  morbus  coxarius,  cancer,  and  abscesses,  attended  with  confirmed  hectic. 
Fistula  lachiymalis  is  here  also  common;  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some 
ca.ses  of  suppuration  within  the  substance  of  the  mastoid  process,  one  of  which 
proved  fatal,  from  caries  and  effusion  of  matter  in  the  dura  mater.  It  was  attend- 
ed with  s}'mptoms  of  cerebral  compression.  " 

Scrofula  in  all  its  fonus,  such  as  tubercular  phthisis,  caries  of  the  bones,  &c.  is 
not  less  frequent  here  than  at  Pisa,  The  Italians  administer  occasionally  muriate 
of  barytes  in  this  affection,  and  Vacca  often  sends  his  scrofulous  patients  to  the 
sea  foi-  the  benefit  of  bathing. 

The  operation  for  catai-act  employed  both  at  Florence  and  Pisa,  is  depression  or 
else  redination,  the  needle  being  introduced  through  the  sclerotica, 

2.  Ospedale  di  St  Bonaficio,  destined  for'the  reception  of  lunatics,  incurables,  and 
those  afHicted  with  cutaneous  complaints,  is  capable  of  containing  1000  patients. 
The  lunatics  are  here  much  Ijetter  treated  than  at  Pisa  or  Genoa;  they  are  never 
chained,  Init  are  subjected  to  much  milder  modes  of  coertion,  such  as  the  strait-waist- 
coat;  dark  rooms  having  the  walls  lined  with  padding,  to  prevent  the  patients  from 
injuring  themselves,  are  used  for  the  confinement  of  persons  during  the  accession 
of  the  maniacal  paroxysm.  Tliere  is  no  care  taken  to  provide  amusements  or  em- 
ployment for  the  patients,  and  on  the  whole,  their  moral  treatment  is  entirely  ne- 
•--leiled,  so  that  Dr  O.  justly  remarks,  it  ought  to  be  called  an  Asylum,  not  an  Hos- 
pital for  lunatics,  tlie  latter  name  implying  the  application  of  proper  curative  means; 
the  consequence  of  this  neglect  is,  that  a  cure  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of. 


*  In  varii  of  the  lower  extremities  we  have  never,  when  the  disease  has  been  of 
Ion"'  standing,  been  able  to  find  valves  in  the  diseased  veins.  Our  attention  was  drawn 
to  this  point  by  I\Ir  Hewson  of  Dublin.  "When  a  portion  of  the  saphena  vein  in 
such  cases  is  excised,  it  immediately  contracts  so  as  scarcely  to  admit  the  passage 
of  a  probe.  The  inner  coat  of  the  vein  is  then  found  corrugated  into  longitudinal 
folds,  while  the  external  is  considerably  thickened,  and  possesses  much  elasticity  and 
streii"th.  This  state  of  the  vein  appears  necessary  for  resisting  the  increased  pres- 
Eiire  its  coats  have  to  bear  when  deprived  of  the  mechanical  assistance  of  the  valves. 
This  species  of  varix  we  would  call  active  varix,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  much  rarer 
species,  in  which  great  varicose  distension  of  the  veins  takes  place,  without  any  in- 
cixase  of  thickness  in  their  coats.  This  v. e  would  ca\\  passive  varix;  it  occurs  in 
all  i»art.s  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  \Ve  have  l>een  favoured  by  Dr  Graves  with  a 
drawing  of  a  woman  at  present  in  the  i^Ieath  Hospital,  Dublin,  in  whom  the  face, 
body,  upper  and  lower  extremities  are  disfigured  with  the  latter  species  of  varix. 
The  disease  commejiced  about  her  twentieth  year. 
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Foundling  Hospital — A  well  managed  Institution,  which  receives  annually  from 
1500  to  1800  infants.  They  are  well  taken  care  of,  and  remain  one  year  in  the  house, 
after  which  they  are  sent  to  the  country.  The  bed-steads  are  of  iron,  and  each 
contains  four  separate  divisions,  in  which  are  placed  four  children's  beds.  This  ar- 
rangement facilitates  the  attendance  of  the  nurses  upon  the  children. 

"  The  diseases  observed  among  tlie  foundlings  are  not  numerous.  Inflammation 
or  blenorrhoea  of  the  eyes,  is  imconnnon,  a  circura^tance  probably  owiuf  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  glaring  light  from  the  wards,  and  to  their  cleanliness  and  proper  venti- 
lation. Jaundice  and  induration  of  the  cellular  membrane,  are  quite  unknown  here. 
A  great  number  of  children  are  so i(/ to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  syphilis:  when  brought 
into  the  house,  they  are  apparently  healthy,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  even 
days,  they  become  pale  and  thin,  cry  or  rather  wliimper  much,  get  an  appearance  of 
old  age  in  the  face,  and  often  become  covered  about  the  genitals,  anus,  &c.,  with 
pustules  and  small  ulcers.  They  grow  cachectic,  and  finally  die  in  a  state  of  ma- 
rasmus. The  exhibition  of  mercury  in  this  affection  is  found  to  be  quite  useless. 
I  myself  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Breschet  of  Paris,  who  has  observed  a  similar 
complaint  among  the  infants  in  '  L'Hospital  des  enfans  trouves,'  but  does  not  con- 
ceive it  to  depend  upon  syphilitic  taint.  His  observations  render  it  probable  that  it 
arises  from  an  insidious  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject confirmed  by  the  diminution  in  its  mortality,  since  a  mode  of  practice  founded 
on  this  view  has  been  adopted.* 

A  small  lying-in  hospital,  containing  si  .  beds,  erected  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Tuscan  midwifes,  is  connected  with  the  Foundling  Hospital.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
license  to  practise  midwifery,  the  females  must  attend  three  courses  of  lectures  on 
that  subject,  besides  which,  tliey  must  reside  18  months  in  the  Institution.  The  ana- 
tomy of  the  female  pelvis  is  taught,  by  means  of  beautiful  wax  models,  which  can 
be  taken  to  pieces. 

Puerperal  fever  is  rare  at  Florence.  On  an  average,  twins  occur  5  times  in  the 
100.  The  Caesarean  operation  has  been  performed  twice  there,  and  in  both  cases 
was  imsuccessful.  The  midwifery  practice  seems  on  the  whole  judicious,  and  the 
accoucheurs  are   not  addicted  to  the    unnecessary  use  of  instruments  in  delivery. 

•  The  species  of  itch,  termed  by  German  authors  crusta  serpiglnosa,  tlie  true  na- 
ture of  which  was  first  pointed  out  by  Professor  Autetirieth,  is  also  frequently 
looked  upon  as  syphilitic.  When  of  lung  standing,  the  child  hecoines  miserably  ema- 
ciated, in  consequence  of  tlie  constant  cutaneous  irritation  and  want  of  sleep,  wlijle 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  together  with  the  scalp  and  face,  are  covered  with  a 
papular  eruption,  the  papula;  of  v.hich  are  inflamed,  so  that  when  they  become  verv 
numerous,  the  skin  assumes  a  red  or  copper  colour,  and  exieuiive  desquamations  take 
place,  together  with  superficial  ulcerations  about  the  anus,  tolds  of  the  thigh,  Ac. 

Here  we  shall  only  remark, 

1st,  That  we  have  seen  two  cases  of  true  pustular  itch  affecting  the  ears  and  face 
in  adults.  2dlt/,  That  we  believe  the  face  in  adults  is  so  rarely  affected  with  psora, 
only  because  constant  exposure  to  the  air  tends  to  harden  it,  so  that  it  is  It'ss  liable 
to  suffer  from  the  contact  of  infectious  matter.  The  hands  are,  it  is  true,  equally 
exposed,  but  they  only  suffer  in  those  parts  which,  by  their  situation,  are  less  ex- 
posed, and  consequently  covered  with  a  more  tender  cuticle,  viz.  fJetwcen  the  fin- 
gers, tlie  wrists,  &c.  ilh(iy.  The  face  in  infants  does  not  enjoy  this  immunity  from 
psora,  because  in  them  its  cuticle  is  scarcely  less  tender  than  that  on  other  parts. 
5thly,  Wlien  a  nuise  and  child,  both  free  from  itch,  are  exposed  to  its  infection,  tlie 
disease  alwai/s  appears  first  vpon  the  child ;  in  other  cases  the  nurse  escapes  at  first, 
while  the  child  being  more  susceptible  of  tlic  infection,  gets  the  disease,  whicli  it 
communicates  to  the  nurse,  in  whom  it  will  be  then  observed  to  appear  first  on  the 
arm  most  used  in  supporting  the  child.  Tliese  facts  are  always  brought  forward  by 
the  nurse  as  proofs  that  the  disease  is  not  the  itch,  but  a  sjiontaneous  eruption  oc- 
curring first  on  the  child,  and  communicated  to  her.  We  Iiave  made  these  re- 
marks in  order  to  show  the  futility  of  the  opinion  which  absolutely  denies  the 
psorous  nature  of  any  eruption  which  affects  the  face,  and  in  order  to  lead  to  a 
more  rational  practice  in  tliis  troublesome  cutaneous  affection  ef  infants. 
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Professor  Bigeschl  speaks  higlily  of  the  Ergot,  as  a  means  of  forwarding  the  pro- 
gress of  labour  in  tedious  cases. 

"  I  must  not  omit  mentioning  the  celebrated  Florentine  waxworks,  which  exceed 
the  Vienna  collection,  not  only  in  number,  but  in  execution  and  anatomical  accu- 
racy. What  has  been  added  lately,  is  inferior  to  the  old  collection,  especially  in 
the  colouring.  I  shall  never  forget  my  astonishment  at  seeing  a  representation  of 
the  distribution  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  It  left  nothing  to  be  wished  for,  and 
Lad  every  branch  described  by  a  Bock  or  a  Meckel.  In  fact,  on  examining  it,  you 
could  not  determine  wliich  was  the  more  to  be  admired, — the  anatomist  who  made 
the  dissection,  or  the  artist  who  made  the  model.  The  late  Professor  Ucelli,  who 
•was  not  only  an  able  anatomist,  but  an  expert  artist,  enriched  this  collection  with 
many  beautiful  specimens  in  comparative  anatomy,  well  worthy  of  a  minute  exa- 
mination. The  imitations  of  plants,  fruits,  &c.  are  not  less  elegantly  executed, 
but  this  part  of  the  collection  loses  its  value,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  objects 
represented  are  indigenous  in  Italy  !  and  we  do  not  find  any  imitations  of  rare  or 
tropical  plants. 

*'  I  did  not  observe  so  great  a  number  of  blind  people  in  any  Italian  city  as  in 
Florence.  Every  good  begging  station  in  this  city  is  occupied  by  a  blind  beggar, 
and  those  stations  descend  by  hereditary  right,  from  one  generadon  to  another. 
How  great  the  profits  of  these  beggars  must  be,  appears  from  the  answers  of  a  young 
man,  when  asked,  how  it  happened  that  he  could  afford  to  marry, — "  Thank  God  I 
have  a  blind  father,  therefore  as  long  as  he  lives  lean  never  ivant.  "  In  general, 
tliese  blind  beggars  are  attended  by  stout  young  men,  so  that  the  proper  order  of 
tilings  is  reversed,  for  he  who  can  neither  see  nor  work,  supports  him  who  can  do 
both  ! 

"  Here  I  cannot  omit  adverting  to  another  custom  prevalent  not  only  in  Florence, 
but  in  the  other  Italian  cities,  and  which  must  necessarily  exercise  an  injurious 
influence  on  tlic  state  of  the  medical  profession.  The  apothecar)''s  shop  is  the  phy- 
sician's rendezvous,  for  his  messages  are  left,  not  at  his  own  house,  but  at  tlie  shop 
of  the  apothecary  whom  he  patronizes,  or  who  patronizes  him. 

"  The  Italians  do  net  understand  the  comfort  of  the  expression  "  at  home,  "  like 
us  Germans,  but  spends  all  his  leisure  hours  in  the  open  air,  in  the  street,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  "  Dolce  far  niente.  "  The  first  thing  the  Italian  practitioner  does  in 
the  morning,  is  to  hurry  to  his  apothecary's  shop,  for  the  purpose  cf  learning  what 
orders  have  been  left  for  him.  Meetings  are  held  by  physicians,  and  appointments 
made  at  the  shop  of  the  apothecary,  and  there  the  young  physician,  who  is  looking 
for  practice,  must  loiter  away  his  days ;  I  say  imist,  for  if  he  does  not  do  so,  he  will 
iiot  succeed.  Every  stranger  who  is  in  want  of  a  physician,  sends  for  one  to  the 
apothecary  ;  and  every  one  who  has  no  family  physician  does  the  same.  The  tin- 
drrslancling  i-elative  to  their  mutual  interest,  which  arises  from  this  singular  con- 
nexion between  these  branches  of  the  profession,  must  prove  injurious  to  the  patient, 
at  least  so  far  as  it  increases  the  probability  of  his  being  made  to  swallow  medicine, 
more  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  bill,  tlian  of  restoring  his  health.  This  cus- 
tom evidently  degrades  the  physician,  by  making  him  a  sort  of  creature  of  the  apo- 
thecary, and  likewise  occasions  a  most  serious  loss  of  time,  just  at  that  period  of 
life  when  his  time  is  most  valuable. 

fTo  be  con  tinned.  J  ' 

Observations  on  the  Filaria  or  Thread  Worm,  found  in  the  eyes  of  Horses  in  India. 
Bi)  W.  Twining,  Esq.  Presented  Oct.  2,  182i. — We  have  been  indebted  to  Sir 
James  JM'Grigor  for  the  perusal  of  some  very  interesting  observations  on  the  Jilaria 
found  in  the  eyes  of  horses  in  India,  by  W.  Twining,  Esq.  assistant  surgeon  to  the 
forces,  and  surgeon  to  his  Excellency  the  Connnander  of  the  forces  in  India,  which 
was  communicated,  we  believe,  to  tlie  Medical  Society  at  Calcutta,  and  will  form  a 
pait  of  the  first  volume  of  these  Transactions,  about  to  be  published.  Tlie  disease 
isbv  no  means  rare  in  India.  Mr  Twining  also  saw  similar  worms  extracted  from  the 
eves  of  horses  in  Ceylon,  but  they  appeared  to  him  of  a  darker  colour  and  somewhat 
larger.  INIr  Gibb  wlio  had  tlie  cliarge  of  the  stud  at  Ponah  for  22  years,  says,  that 
it  occurs  exclusively  in  the  cold  months,  never  having  seen  a  case  before  October, 
nor  later  than  the  commencement  of  March,  and  that  the  heavier  the  rains  have  been 
in  their  proper  season,  the  more  numerous  have  cases  of  womis  in  the  eye  been  dur- 
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i-ng  the  subsccjwcnt  cold  season  It  also  occurred  more  frequently  in  tlie  low  sifH- 
tion  and  damp  climate  of  'i'iihoot  than  in  Ghaxeporc,  which  is  considerably  higher, 
and  in  the  upper  provinces  they  are  still  less  known.  The  worm  is  always  found 
in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  swimming  in  the  aqueous  humour,  and  the 
usual  result  has  been  complete  opacity  of  the  transparent  cornea,  and  subsequent 
Joss  of  sight  of  the  eye.  Two  worms  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  same  eye  at  one 
time,  and  a  second  worm  has  made  its  ajipearance  after  the  first  has  been  removed 
by  operation.  The  worm  is  easily  removed,  by  puncturing  the  cornea  in  a  proper 
situation  by  a  common  bleeding  lancet,  and  making  the  a((ueous  humour  spirt  out, 
which  carries  the  worm  along  with  it.  In  a  case  detailed  by  Mr  Twining,  "  .'\flef 
extraction,  the  worm  resembled  a  piece  of  fine  white  sewing  thread,  seven-.eighths 
of  an  inch  long.  Viewed  with  a  microscope,  this  worm  had  the  ajnH'arance  of  a 
large  seniitranspareat  piece  of  catgut.  I'here  were  live  luminous  s{i<)fs,  disposed 
t'ircularly,  near  one  end,  which  1  imagiiie  to  be  the  head  of  the  animal ;  below 
these  spots  there  w-as  an  irregular  lunn'nous  patch,  in  size  nearly  the  diameter  of 
the  worm;  .ind  from  this,  two  parallel  lines  of  a  similar  appearance  extended  the 
whole  length  of  its  body.  On  the  day  this  worm  was  extracted  and  examined,  the 
wind  was  remiu-kably  dry,  and  consequently  in  a  few  minutes  the  worm  became 
like  a  shred  of  isinglass,  and  I  could  not  discover  any  ajierture  in  its  semitranspa- 
reut  substance.  The  end  which  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  head,  and  where  the 
group  of  luminous  spats  was  situated,  was  round,  and  very  little  larger  than  the 
other  extremity,  which  was  flat.  "  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  horses  with  worms 
in  the  eye  are  often  afi'ected  with  debility  of  the  loins  ;  and  as  worms  precisely  si- 
milar to  those  in  tlie  eyes  exist  also  in  the  cellular  substance  of  that  animal,  and 
are  met  with  more  particularly  by  the  sides  of  the  lumbar  vertebra;  in  great  num- 
bers— a  fact  which  was  first  obsers'ed  by  Dr  Hardtman — j\lr  Twining's  conjecture, 
that  thcie  is  a  connexion  between  the  two  atlections,  seems  probable.  But  Mr 
•Gibb  and  IMr  ]Moorcrt)ft,  who  carefully  dissected  horses  weak  in  the  loins,  never 
observed  worms  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  any  part,  or  in  the  canal  of  the  spine, 
but  invaiiably  found  them  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  in  very  great  numbers, 
particularly  in  the  cold  months. 

Fifcsliirc  Mt'ilicQ-Chirurgical  SocicU,'. — The  Professional  gentlemen  of  the  county 
of  Fife  Jiave  united  themselves  infj  a  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  which  is  to  hold 
meetings  at  stated  times  for  mutual  improvement,  and  the  communication  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge.  They  held  their  first  meeting  at  Cupar  on  the  1st  Novem- 
ber, which  was  most  respectably  .attended  by  gentlemen  from  every  part  of  the 
county.  Dr  Grace  of  Cupar  was  elected  President;  and  from  the  unanimity  and 
zeal  which  prevailed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  entertained  that  the  Institution  will 
prove  highly  useful  and  creditable  to  its  members,  and  eventually  coiitri!)ute  io 
the  advancement  of  professional  knowledge  in  the  country. 

General  Asscmbli/  of  Gcniuin  Phi/siciuns  and  2\^alHral  H/'storiiins. — Our  German 
laethren  have  also  their  societies  ;  but,  as  in  every  thiug  else,  their  natural  enthu- 
siasm carries  them  beyond  the  practice  of  other  people.  Not  content  with  bring- 
ing together  the  members  of  our  profession  in  districts  or  even  kingdoms, .the  genius 
of  Oken,  if  we  mistake  not,  conceived  the  idea  of  assembling  every  year,  in  the 
])rinci])al  seats  of  learning  alternately,  the  physicians  and  philosophers  of  the  whole 
German  empire.  The  meeting  of  1825  took  ])lace  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maync,  and 
lasted  during  the  l&th,  JOtli,  ^Oth,  21st,  and  22d  of  Septembr.  It  was  numerously 
attended,  and  even  foreigners  from  Russia  and  ILondon  were  present.  The  read- 
ing of  ])apers  on  a  great  variety  of  s^ibjects  connected  with  medicine  or  natural 
liistory  occupied  the  mornings  from  ten  to  two.  TJiey  dined  together  every  day 
except  the  19th,  when  they  were  entertained  by  the  Senkenbcig  Society  of  Natural 
History,  in  whose  apartments  the  meetings  were  held,  and  in  the  evening  they 
formed  smaller  social  parties.  We'may  conclude  in  the  words  of  Dr  Froriej),  from 
whom  this  notice  is  taken,—  '«  Assuredly  it  is  no  small  enjoyment  to  spend  somo 
days  undisturbed,  with  so  many  individuals  distiriguished  for  their  genius  and 
knowledge,  or  esteemed  for  their  experience,  and  to  renew  -Id  iViendbhips  or  tp 
contract  new  onts.  " 

Ertirpation  of  the  Carcinomatous   Uteryis  through   the   Linea  Alba. — Professor 
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Lavgekbeck  •  of  Gottingen  has  at  last  umleitaken  the  extirpation  of  a  carcinoma- 
tous uterus  through  the  linca  alba ;  the  patient,  however,  unfortunately  died  soon 
after  the  operation.  Professor  Langexbeck  will  no  doubt  shortly  publish  an  ac- 
count of  the  operation,  and  establish  a  comparison  between  tlie  advantacjcs  of  this 
operation  and  that  tlirough  the  vagina.  Professor  Sii:noi.i)  remarks,  t!iat  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  uterus  tliroufi;h  the  linea  alba  was  first  recommended  in  the  year 
1814,  by  one  of  his  jmpils,  Dr  GuTaKRi-ET,  at  present  Stadt-physicus  in  Schweinkuh'O 
(  J'id.  First  Volume  and  SfCimrl  Numbfr  of  Siebub.Cs  Journal,  p.  228.)  and  that  he  has 
also  given  a  description  of  an  instrument  for  conducting  the  knife  of  tlio  operator 
■when  he  divides  the  uterus  from  above  downwards.  Siebold,  Journal J'iir  Ccburls- 
hulj'e,  Noi-emlicr  1825  {ilaled  182G)  vol.  5th. 

Remarkable  Case  of  Jiupture  of  the  Uterus,  and  of  the  Safe  Jlcliveiy  of  the  Woman 
bi/  the  Ctvsnreaii  Operation.  Bi/  Dr  Ludwig  Frank;  at  Parma.  Satzburger  Medic. 
Zeiting,  Feb.  182.5.  p.  253. — Angela  Gkossi,  a;t.  M,  native  of  Pabjia,  and  the 
mother  of  five  children,  was  taken  in  labour  of  her  sixth  child  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy,  August  the  9th,  1817.  A  midwife  was  called,  who 
afforded  her  the  luccssary  help  ;  but  as  the  patient  was  standing  up,  she  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  vomiting  and  faintness,  and  was  therel'ure  immediately  conveyed 
to  bed  by  (he  midwife  and  attendants.  At  the  instant  !:>he  was  laid  on  the  bed,  she 
felt  something  give  way  in  the  abdomen,  and  then,  to  use  her  own  expression,  it 
appeared  to  her  as  if  there  were  two  children  in  the  womb.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  surgeon  was  sent  for,  who  recommended  to  her  rest,  as  he  conceived  the 
sensations  of  the  woman  arose  from  the  motions  of  the  foetus  durin"'  the  act  of 
vomiting.  But  the  midwife,  finding  that  the  abdomen  was  more  and  more  distend- 
ed, that  the  vomiting  continued,  and  the  breathing  was  difficult  and  interrup-ted, 
sent  for  Dr  Joseph  Kossi,  professor  of  midwifery.  Professor  Rossi,  on  a  minute 
examination,  decided  that  the  uterus  was  ruptured  ;  and  after  consulting'  with  his 
father  Dr  Francis  Rossi,  and  other  practitioners  in  the  town,  he,  in  common  with  bin 
colleaguas,  decided  that  the  Csesarean  operation  was  absolutely  indicated  in  the 
present  case.  The  operation  was  performed  two  hours  after  the  rupture  of  the 
uterus  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  by  Professor  Ceccoxi,  in  the  presence  of 
the  two  Drs  Rossi,  Professor  Pizetti  and  others.  Tiie  incision  was  made  on  the 
left  side  of  the  abdomen,  just  in  the  spot  where  the  feet  of  the  child  could  be  felt. 
After  tlie  incision  was  made,  the  feet  immediately  presented  themselves  to  view ; 
and  the  living  child,  together  with  the  placenta,  were  then  removed.  Forty  days 
after  the  operation,  the  patient;  was  perfectly  restored,  and  able  to  walk  out.  Her 
menses  some  time  after  this  appeared  ;  and  in  the  space  of  three  years  from  this 
period,  tlie  same  woman  was  delivered  of  a  seven  months  child,  which  lived  four- 
teen days.  Over  the  spot  where  the  incision  was  made  in  the  abdomen,  a  cicatrix 
of  the  size  of  an  apple  remained,  which,  although  it  could  never  be  completely  heal- 
ed, caused  the  patient  very  little  inconvenience. 

This  case  Dr  Frank  considers  in  some  respects  very  remarkable,  and  he  has  therefore 
detennined  on  sending  the  details  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  at  Marseil- 
les. Ho  is  at  present  only  acquainted  with  two  similar  difficult  cases,  both  of  whicU 
occurred  to  the  celebrated  surgeon  M.  Lamnbkon  in  Orleans.  In  the  one  case  lie 
performed  the  o]>eration  eighteen  hours,  and  in  the  second  two  hours  after  the  rup- 
ture of  the  uterus. —  Fid.  art.  Rupture  de  I'  Uterus  in  tlie  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences 
Medicates,  vol.  id.  p.  2-1.9. 

Preventive  l^rwer  of  the  Belladonna  against  Searlet  Fever,  Hufeland's  Journal  dcr 

j>racti.tchi'n  Hriikinide,    Kor.  1825 Hufeland  says,  it  gives  him  great  joy  to  be  able 

to  confirm,  by  the  results  of  fresh  experience,  the  efficacy  of  Belladonna  as  a  preven- 
tive against  scarlet  fever.  Five  years  have  now  elapsed  since  in  his  Journal  the  re- 
quest was  for  the  firs,''  time  made,  to  employ  the  belladonna  with  this  view;  and, 
since  tliat  time,  fevi-"*-'  /^ear  has  brought  fresh  j)roofs  of  its  power.  This  recom- 
mendation, which.  '''  •  d  in  German  ground,  is  beginning  to  excite  attention 
n  Ceylili-.; "- — — 

*  Since  our  Ihb  who  V.:*  ,  (be  extirpation  of  the  uterus,  it  has  been  performed  in 
Germany  f<;ur  tirel"','  iv.ueby  Professor  Langenbeck,  in  one  case  through  the 
linea  alba,  and  in  the  otl'.ir  through  the  vagina;  once  by  Professor  .Siebold  of 
Berlin,  and  also  by  Dr  Holschkr  of  Hanover.  The  two  hist  operations  were 
done  by  the  v.jgina.     None  of  the  ca.es  succeeded. — Ed.,  of  Ed,  Journal. 
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in  France  and  England,  and  we  may  at  last  hope  that  its  real  morlf.  will  sonn 
be  appreciated.  Dr  H.  has  used  the  medicine  repeatcilly  in  his  own  piaciico,  and 
lias  never  seen  it  fail  in  a  case  where  it  had  been  properly  tried. 

Observations  on  this  subject  by  Dr  A'laizman,  Berlin — Since  Dr  Berkdt  called  the 
attention  of  the  profession  to  tiie  preventive  power  of  belladonna  against  the  scarlet 
fever  in  the  5\!,t  vol.  of  Hiifeland's  Journal,  Dr  K.  employed  it  in  every  fa- 
mily in  which  he  had  an  opportunity  ;  in  fact  in  several  cases,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion only,  always  with  success.  In  this  case,  as  he  afterwards  found,  the  medicine 
had  not  been  properly  used.  But  as  we  see  the  scarlet  fever  only  attacking  ccrtaiu 
members  of  the  family,  and  sometimes  leaving  whole  families  unattacked,  some 
doubts  still  remained  in  his  mind  about  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine  as  a  preventive 
cf  the  scarlet  fever.  In  Januarj-,  however,  of  this  year,  a  case  occurred  in  his 
practice,  which  tells  very  strongly  for  the  alleged  power  of  the  belladonna.  In  an 
Institution  of  which  he  had  the  medical  direction,  were  about  70  children,  of  both 
sexes,  from  -1  to  14?  years  of  age.  On  the  25th  of  December  last  year,  the  son  of 
the  Director  of  the  Institution  was  attacked  with  the  scarlet  fever,  and  before  Dr 
K.  was  informed,  by  the  28th  two  girls,  of  i  and  7  years  of  age,  v.ere  also  at- 
tacked. He  now  separated  the  sick  from  the  healthy  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  a 
strict  separation,  on  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Institution,  was  not  prac- 
ticable, and  the  propagation  of  the  complaint  among  the  rest  of  the  children  was 
very  much  to  be  apprehended.  Dr  K.,  therefore,  ordered  the  usual  mixture,  com- 
posed of  two  grains  of  the  extract  to  an  ounce  of  peppTrmiiit  water,  of  which, 
twice  a  day,  as  many  drops  were  given  as  the  children  had  years ;  twelve  drops, 
however,  being  the  largest  dose  which  was  given.  This  was  strictly  attended,  e 
by  the  Director.  From  the  time  this  precaution  was  adopted,  the  disease  made  ts 
appearance  in  no  individual  case.  Only  on  the  2.3d  of  January,  four  weeks  after 
the  first  patients  were  attacked,  the  sca'.let  fever  attacked  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age, 
which,  however,  was  of  a  very  mild  nature.  The  second  son  of  the  Director  of 
the  Institution,  who  took  no  belladonna,  was  attacked  witli  the  sc-arlet  fever  in  a 
very  high  degree. 

Dr  K.  directs  the  belladonna  to  be  continued  as  long  as  any  traces  of  the  epide- 
mic show  themselves.  In  the  cases  mentioned  above,  the  children  took  the  medi- 
tine  six  weeks  in  succession,  and  he  never  saw  any  bad  effect  from  its  continuance. 

On  the  infcctiaus  Power  of  Scarlatina. — Protection  against  infection  can  take 
place  only  in  two  ways;  first,  by  the  removal  of  tlie  infectious  matter,  or  by  taking 
away  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  for  it.  To  the  latter  class  belong  vaccination 
and  the  belladonna.  But  there  still  exist  among  many  individuals  imperfect  ideas 
respecting  the  infectious  power  of  the  scarlet  fever,  which  certainly  is  of  import- 
ance as  it  relates  to  the  consideration  of  the  properties  of  preservatives  against  it. 
Nay  more,  there  are  some  physicians  who  doubt  the  infective  power  of  scarlet  fever 
in  tlic  limited  sense  of  the  word,  namely,  by  contact,  and  who  hold  the  disease  to 
be  purely  epidemic,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  atmos-phere.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  an  epidemic  disease  arising  from  this  cause,  without  admitting 
an  atmospheric  contagion  (^Liiji-coutagiiim),  which  II.  thinks  he  has  clearly  proved, 
in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  f  The  distinction  between  the  epidemic  and  contagious 
disease  consi.sts  only  in  this,  that,  in  the  former,  the  contagion  (considered  a,s  seed), 
in  its  first  connexion  witJi  the  body,  and  its  first  act  of  piopagation,  perishes,  and 
loses  the  power  of  re])roduction  ;  in  the  latter  case,  on  the  contrary,  it  retains  its  re- 
prodnclive  power,  and  is  capable  of  spreading  the  disease  far  and  wide,  from  tlie 
t-pidemically  attacked  individuals.  This  last  projjcrty  can  either  be  peculiar  to  the 
epidemic  contiigion,  or  it  can  be  given  it  I)y  accidenUiI  circumstances;  for  instance, 
beat,  confinement  of  several  patients  in  one  ri'om,  &c.  Thus  arise  the  epideinii; 
fontagious  diseases,  i.  c.  such  as  are  only  in  their  nature  e,.:dcTi»,  *,  arising  from  tlt« 
state  of  tlie  atmosphere,  and  not  usually  propagated  from  j' '';  *  !  -il  to  individual, 
but  wliich,  by  a  very  high  degree  of  their  infective  powcr'^'  utent  great  suscep- 
tibility of  a  subject,  may  in  individual  cases  become  cont  !  for  tli  to  this  clax^ 
oi  ^X\^i  epidemic  conta'iioxts  ciistaseshAn-^os,  scarlet  fd'cr,  '■-  .  -Id  i  ire  itiCOnUo- 
vertible  instances  on  record  of  its  individual  contagious  j  iwer.  ^ 

Xon-mcrcurnil  Trcnlmevt  of  Syphilis. — In  a  late  numbei  of  (JrHafc's  and  WaUheri 


\  Uber  atnio.spharische  Krankhciten  und  atmospharischc   Anstcckung  in 
Vwl.  of  Ilufe/aiid's  Journal,  1823,  §  1, 
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Journal,*  we  find  an  article  by  Dr  Otto  of  Copenliagcn  on  Syphilis,  particularly  Uie 
treatment  of  it  witliout  mercury,  and  the  prevalence  of  tliis  practice  in  England,  in 
wliicli  Dr  O.  has  drawn  the  following  conclusions. 

1.  Tliat  the  cure  of  syphilis,  without  mercury,  has  been  asserted  by  so  many  au- 
thorities, that  the  fact  can  no  longer  be  doul)ted.  If  then  tlje  disease  could  formerly 
he  cured  without  mercury,  it  may  certainly  now  I)e  much  easier,  as  it  has  lost  much 
of  its  violerijce  and  obstinacy. 

'i.  Syphilis  can  undoubtedly  be  radically  cured  in  this  manner;  but  tlien  the  cure 
is  of  longer  duration,  and  the  diet  requires  considerable  restriction. 

.'i.  The  secondary  symptoms,  and  a  return  of  the  complaint  are  certainly  more 
frequent;  but  the  symptoms  are  not  so  difficult  ol"  removal,  and  the  treatment  has 
a  much  more  speedy  efiect. 

4.  As  the  treatment  without  mercury  requires  a  longer  time,  it  appears  more 
practicable  in  hospital  than  in  private  practice  ,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient 
can  be  better  watched  in  a  hospital,  whicli,  on  account  of  the  diet,, is  of  great  im- 
portance. 

J.  "  As  ulcers  on  the  genitals  are  often  not  syphilitic,  and  the  use  of  mercury  is 
contraindicated  from  a  predisposition  to  scrofida  or  phthisis  existing  in  the  indivi- 
dual, it  is  consolatory  to  learn,  from  the  results  of  experience,  that  this  medicine  is 
not  always  necessary,  and  that  a  radical  cure,  by  more  simple  and  innocent  means, 
can  sometimes  be  cH'ected.  "Where,  however,  the  physician  is  anxious  to  avoid  the 
|)ossible  evils  wliicli  mercury  is  capable  of  jiroducing,  and  also  avoid  loss  of  time, 
there  remains  a  middle  way,  namely,  to  employ  mercury — whose  specific  action  can 
scarcely  be  denied — in  moderate  doses.  " 

It  is  gvatif}-ing  to  see  the  prejudices  respecting  the  use  of  mercury  gradually  di- 
minishing, especially  in  the  north  of  Europe,  where  they  are  tlie  strongest.  In  the 
soutli  of  Germany  the  change  which  has,  of  late  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  several 
surgeons  there,  is  so  considerable,  that  tlie  non-mercurial  j)lan  of  treating  syphilis 
has  in  several  places  been  carried  into  execution.  \\'e  cannot  omit  noticing  here 
a  work  wliich  has  lately  ajipeared  at  Stuttgart  and  TuiJiNCEN,  by  Dr  Hcber,-)-  in 
\v])ich  the  non-mercurial  plan  is  advocated. 

*  B.  vii.  H.  2. 

•f  Bemcrkungen  liber  die  Gcschichte  und  Behandlungder  venerischen  Krankheiteii 
von  Dr  \.  A  Huber,  l&'io,  in  Svo. 

APOTHECARIES'  ACT. 

It  is  of  importance  to  the  Medical  Public  to  be  informed, 
that  the  Act  for  amending  the  Apothecaries'  Act  of  1815,  which 
was  granted  last  Session  of  Parliament  for  one  year  only,  ex- 
pires in  August  next ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  aware,  that  an 
inquiry  into  the  evils  arising  from  th,e  Apothecaries'  Act  is  lii<ely 
to  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  next  iL-ession  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  therefore  that  the  Universities, 
Colleges  of  Surgeons,  and  Faculties  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
in  behalf  of  their  Graduates  and  Licentiates,  as  well  as  the  Gra- 
duates and  Licentiates  themselves,  who,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Act  are  restrained  from  the  exercise  of  their  pro- 
fession in  Engiii  d  and  Wales,  should  be  prepared  to  apply  to 
Parliament  fovj  i   vlress. 

It  is  of  "^^  ';ual  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eiigland, 
especially  of  the  Counties,  who  are,  by  this  impolitic  Act,  pre- 
vented from  employing  as  the  ordinary  medical  altcnd;ints  upon 
themselves  and  their  laniilics,  the  best  educated  classes  of  the 
i'rolession. 

F'liiitcil  hy  .1.   liiitiliiH.ii. 
loi  the  liiin  III  D.  ^\'iillson. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Case  of  an  Eleven  Months  PregJiaiiaj,  "iinih  Ohsei'vatiojis,     By 
James  Collins,  M-  D.     Liverpool. 

Tn  the  beginning  of  October  1824-,  the  husband  of  a  Mrs  D.,  re- 
■^  siding  in  Shand-street,  Liverpool,  told  me  his  wife  expected 
to  lie-in,  in  the  close  of  that  month,  or  the  commencement  of 
the  next ;  and  that  she  desired  that  I  would,  on  that  occasion,  be 
accoucheur.  Some  days  after,  I  called  to  make  the  usual  in- 
quiries, and  to  ascertain  with  more  precision  the  stage  and  cha- 
racter of  the  pregnancy.  She  said,  she  was  in  its  eighth  month, 
and  that  she  dated  its  commencement  from  the  close  of  the  month 
subsequent  to  the  last  appearance  of  the  menses.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  observe,  that  she  thereby  avoided  the  common  error  into 
which  so  many  women  fall  in  similar  circumstances,  by  suppos- 
ing themselves  in  the  family  way,  from  the  time  at  which  the 
menstrual  discharge  ceased  to  return. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  a  woman  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  stout,  well  made,  a  little  above  the  ordinary  height, 
and  the  mother  of  several  children.  At  this  time  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus  was  as  high  as  the  epigastric  region,  and  gave  to  the 
abdomen  the  form  and  appearance  it  assumes  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy.  Knowing  how  fallacious  the  opi- 
nions are  that  rest  exclusively  on  the  evidence  of  external  symp- 
toms, or  on  the  statement  of  the  patient,  and  being  anxious  to  cul- 
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tivate  the  knowledge  which  touching  gives  of  the  stages  of  preg- 
nancy, I  affected  to  perceive  some  urgent  necessity  of  examin- 
ing per  vaginam,  and  succeeded  thereby  in  procuring  her  assent 
to  the  proposal.  Her  size  and  appearance  at  this  time  were  par- 
ticularly similar  to  what  authors  describe  as  indicating  this  stage, 
and  her  respiration  was  frequent,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
on  the  diaphragm  and  intestines,  occasioned  by  the  ascent  of  the 
uterus. 

In  examining  per  vaghwm,  I  found  the  neck  or  cervix  of  the 
uterus  remarkably  high,  scarcely  tangible,  and  with  difficulty 
distinguished  from  the  body  of  the  uterus,  as  it  presented  little 
or  no  prolongation.  Availing  myself  of  my  position,  I  placed 
the  left  hand  on  the  abdomen,  and,  giving  a  gentle  jerk  to  the 
OS  tincre  with  the  index  finger  of  the  other,  the  foetus  bounded 
from  the  touch,  and  fell  again  on  the  finger,  exciting  the  sensation 
which  the  French  call  hallotement^  and  that  degree  of  weight 
which  a  foetus  of  eight  months,  it  is  supposed,  could  alone  pro- 
duce. Thus  I  ascertained  the  stage  of  the  pregnancy ;  as  the 
indications  I  have  just  detailed,  according  to  the  experience  and 
observation  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  profession,  are  sufficient- 
ly characteristic  of  it,  and  constitute  the  most  conclusive  means 
we  possess  to  determine  it  with  accuracy.  Hence  I  was  enabled 
to  appreciate  the  value  that  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  history 
of  the  symptoms  which  the  mother  gave  of  her  pregnancy.  It 
was  satisfactory,  and  in  some  degree  corroborated  the  result  of 
the  examinations  and  observations  to  which  I  induced  her  to 
submit.  She  told  me  she  experienced  all  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  this  condition;  suppression  of  the  menses,  augmentation 
of  the  size  and  sensibility  of  the  heart,  the  encircling  areola,  de- 
praved appetite,  and  all  the  other  concomitant  feelings  and  signs 
of  its  various  stagjes,  in  the  same  order  and  intensitv  in  which 
they  succeeded  one  another  in  her  previous  pregnancies.  It  is 
true,  there  was  one  exception  in  the  phenomena  of  this  case. 
The  period  of  quickening  was  later.  She  usually  felt  it  about  the 
end  of  the  fifth  month,  but  the  sixth  was  considerably  advanced 
in  this  instance  before  she  was  sensible  of  the  movements  of  the 
child;  and,  as  if  to  atone  for  their  delay,  they  were  much  stronger, 
more  frequent  and  troublesome,  than  she  had  ever  experienced 
in  any  pregnancy.  But  we  cannot  deduce  any  positive  inference 
respecting  the  age  of  the  foetus  from  the  presence  or  absence  of 
this  feeling;  and  in  this  view,  we  ought  not  to  attach  so  much 
importance  to  this  indication  as  people  generally  do,  as  we  have 
authentic  records  of  cases  in  which,  during  the  whole  period  of 
pregnancy,  mothers  never  experienced  this  sensation. 
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As  the  subject  of  this  paper  has  been  the  mother  of  several 
children,  and  as  she  possesses  a  good  understanding,  an  admir- 
able moral  and  religious  character,  and  had  no  motive  to  de- 
ceive, if  it  were  in  her  power,  as  will  appear  from  the  subsequent 
history  of  this  case,  she  must  necessarily  be  supposed  compe- 
tent to  judge  and  compare  her  previous  feelings  with  the  cor- 
responding ones  of  this  pregnancy ;  and,  therefore,  if  in  these 
matters  there  be  any  credit  given  to  the  communications  of  wo- 
men, and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  medical  means  that  enable 
us  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  child  without  reference  or  regard 
to  them,  this  woman  must  have  been,  v/hen  first  I  saw  her,  eight 
months  pregnant  at  least :  and  this  inference  becomes  the  more 
just  and  impregnable,  from  the  consideration  that  her  own  ac- 
count of  the  symptoms  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  eminent 
practitioners,  indicate  the  stages  of  pregnancy,  coincided  with 
the  result  of  the  physical  proofs,  which,  of  themselves,  enable 
us  to  decide  these  matters. 

As  the  end  of  the  ninth  month  approached,  the  uterus,  In  con- 
sequence of  the  ordinary  laws  of  pregnancy,  gradually  sunk  in 
the  abdomen,  and  at  last,  seemed  as  depressed  as  I  ever  saw  it 
previous  to  labour.  She  now  began  to  feel  all  the  sensations 
that  usually  accompany  this  stage,  considerable  tenesmus,  fre- 
quent inclination  to  pass  urine,  pains  and  torpor  of  the  legs, 
caused  by  the  pressure  on  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  nerves  of  the 
sacrum,  occasioned  by  the  descent  of  the  uterus.  I  was  again 
induced  to  repeat  the  examination  2^c^'  vaginam,  to  which  the 
study  of  midwifery  on  the  Continent  perhaps  made  me  attach  too 
much  importance  in  determining  the  stages  of  pregnancy.  I 
found  the  head  of  the  foetus  much  lower  of  course  than  before, 
seeminfT  larger,  and  more  solid  to  the  touch.  The  os  tinea  was 
in  some  degree  open,  flat,  and  stretched  ;  in  short  every  thmg 
appeared  to  announce  at  the  usual  period  the  commencement 
of  labour,  and,  in  fact,  she  already  began  to  feel  all  its  precur- 
sory symptoms,  resembling  in  every  respect  those  she  experi- 
enced at  the  same  stage  of  her  former  pregnancies.  A  day  or 
two  after  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  month,  these  sensations 
became  so  urgent,  that  she  was  repeatedly  obliged  to  dress  en 
deshahillc^  in  expectation  that  the  approaching  event  was  near. 
Alas,  how  deceived  !  Harassed  and  annoyed  by  the  inefficacy 
of  the  pains,  she  sometimes  placed  herself  in  bed  in  the  hope  that 
true  ones  would  soon  free  her  from  the  anxiety  of  her  situation. 
At  other  timesshe  rose  in  disappointment,  walked  about  the  room, 
on  the  supposition  that  exercise  and  an  erect  position  would  ac- 
celerate llieir  arrival.  I  suggested  the  propiiely  of  this  experi- 
ment, because  I  natmallv  supposed  that  the  neck  of  tlie  uterus 
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would  more  easily  dilate  in  consequence  of  the  increased  pres- 
sure which  the  head  of  the  foetus  must  necessarily  produce  on 
it  in  this  position,  and  consequently,  that  effective  pains  were 
more  likely  to  come  on. 

In  this  manner  nine  or  ten  days  elapsed  without  any  other 
effect  than  the  excitement  of  sharp  and  transient  pains,  aris- 
ing occasionally  in  the  back,  and  then  directing  their  course 
towards  the  pubes  and  thighs,  varying  now  and  then  in  force 
and  direction.  Every  night  during  this  time  she  felt  unusually 
heavy,  with  a  return  of  the  same  symptoms  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock  that  are  generally  considered  the  precursors  of  la- 
bour. In  fact  they  were  so  similar  to  them,  that  everyday  inci*eas- 
ed  our  confidence  that  she  would  lie-in  before  the  arrival  of  the 
next;  and  this  hope  was  particularly  strengthened  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  considerable  quantity  of  glairy  mucus  that  now  began  to 
(low  from  the  parts  of  generation.  At  first  I  did  not  attach  much 
importance  to  the  case,  because  I  considered  it  one  of  those  ano- 
malous ones  in  which  nature  now  and  then  protracts  gestation  a 
week  or  fortnight  beyond  the  ordinary  time.  I  therefore  antici- 
pated only  a  tedious  and  difficult  labour.  But  when  I  saw  three  or 
lour  weeks  pass  in  this  way  without  its  arrival,  and  when  I  saw 
the  precursory  indications  I  have  mentioned  gradually  dimi- 
nish, and  vary  in  the  regularity  of  their  return,  I  became  un- 
easy, doubted  the  accuracy  of  my  own  observations,  and  of  her 
memory  and  judgment  in  the  detail  which  she  had  given  me  of 
the  symptoms  of  her  pregnancy.  I  therefore  resolved  to  repeat 
my  observations,  and  to  resume  the  examination  jo^r  tw^ma???, 
not  from  the  motive  that  suggested  those  I  had  formerly  made, 
but  from  the  desire  of  ascertaining  whether  I  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  her  more  than  nine  months  pregnant,  and  of  know- 
ing whether  there  was  any  unnatural  or  unforeseen  impediment 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  child ;  but  I  found  the  parts  just  as  they 
were  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  month.  It  is  true,  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus  seemed  to  have  fallen  much  lower  than  it  was  be- 
fore, so  much  so  that  strangers  observed  it,  and,  in  common 
with  the  mother,  frequently  said  they  never  saw  a  woman  carry 
her  child  so  low.  I  became  embarrassed.  The  signs  and  symp- 
toms which  practical  writers  detail  made  me  believe  1  was 
right;  but  the  extraordinary  protraction  of  the  case,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  symptoms  of  labour,  made  me  doubt  their 
accuracy. 

In  consequence  of  these  impressions,  I  diminished  the  fre- 
quency of  my  visits  ;  but  whenever  I  went  to  inquire  for  her,  I 
always  found  her  in  expectation  of  lying-in  without  delay, 
though  the  precursory  symptoms  of  that  state  were  by  no  means 
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so  severe  as  they  were  a  month  before.  Two  months  had  now 
almost  passed  since  the  expiration  of  the  ordinary  time  of  preg- 
nancy, without  any  greater  probability  of  the  accouchement 
than  existed  several  weeks  before.  At  last  the  same  symptoms 
which  manifested  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  month, 
began  to  return  ;  she  felt  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  she  did 
then.  I  was  sent  for  ;  and  in  two  hours  after  my  arrival,  and 
in  two  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  usual  period  of  preg- 
nancy, effective  pains  arrived,  and  produced,  to  my  great  satis- 
faction, a  fine  and  active  boy.  There  was  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  stages  into  which  authors  divide  the  process  of  labour. 
They  succeeded  one  another  with  rapidity  ;  and  two  hours  al- 
most saw  the  beginning  and  termination  of  the  first  and  last. 

One  circumstance  occurred  that  arrested  my  attention,  and 
ought  to  fix  that  of  the  medical  world,  in  consequence  of  the 
light  it  sheds  on  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  practical 
questions  in  legal  medicine.  The  membranes  did  not  give  way 
until  the  head  was  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the  passage,  rest- 
ing on  the  perineum,  and  about  to  be  born.  The  moment  they 
broke,  the  infant  screamed,  and  excited  so  much  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  mother,  that  she  sprung  into  a  sitting  posture,  and 
in  a  frantic,  though  feeble  manner,  demanded  whence  that  cry 
proceeded,  and  what  was  the  matter.  Although  scarcely  able 
to  suppress  my  astonishment,  I  replied,  in  order  to  appease 
her,  that  the  noise  which  she  mistook  for  the  screams  of  a 
child,  arose  from  the  breaking  of  the  waters.  She  therefore 
became  calm,  resumed  her  position  in  the  bed,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  a  fine  strong  and  active  boy  was  ejected  with  con- 
siderable force,  and  made  the  room  resound  with  his  cries ; 
and,  as  if  the  whole  history  of  its  birth  were  destined  to  be 
pregnant  with  curious  and  instructive  circumstances,  the  umbi- 
lical cord  was  no  sooner  divided,  and  the  little  urchin  rolled  in 
the  usual  covering,  than  he  placed  one  of  his  fingers  in  his 
mouth,  and  began  to  suck  it,  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  it 
had  been  the  nipple  of  his  mother.  I  regret  peculiar  circum- 
stances prevented  me  from  ascertaining  his  weioht.  In  size  he 
seemed  to  exceed  the  ordinary  standard  of  children  at  birth  ; 
and  his  mother  assured  me,  that  in  strength  and  bulk,  he  was 
much  superior  to  her  other  children  at  the  same  period. 

The  celebrated  Mauriceau,  La  Motte  and  Orfila,  have  long 
since  observed,  that  children  who  remain  in  the  womb  longer 
than  the  usual  time,  are  much  stronger  and  stouter  than  those 
that  come  forth  at  the  ordinary  period.  The  history  of  my 
case  affbrils  no  inconsiderable  illustration  of  tiic  truth  of  their 
obiservutions. 
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I  niusl  now  beg  leave  to  mention  some  circumstances  that 
seem  sufficient  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  phenomena  of  this 
case.  Her  husband  lost,  about  the  third  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy, the  situation  which  furnished  the  means  of  subsistence 
for  his  family ;  and,  in  hopes  of  procuring  another,  he  con- 
tinued in  this  town  until  his  wife's  pregnancy  was  so  advanced 
ii-i  to  prevent  her  from  accompanying  him  to  another  country 
where  employment  might  have  been  procured.  Thus  he  was 
obliged,  at  considerable  inconvenience,  to  await  its  issue;  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  experience,  in  common  with  his  family,  all 
the  privations  that  necessarily  accompany  poverty,  and  which 
the  memory  of  better  times  rendered  the  more  acute  and  me- 
lancholy. Her  constitution,  since  the  date  of  her  husband's 
misfortune,  was  evidently  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  chagrin, 
ennui,  and  a  train  of  gloomy  and  pensive  feelings,  which  the 
increasing  wants  of  every  day  naturally  created.  At  last  he 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  imperious  demands  of  necessity, 
and  to  leave  his  wife  and  family  without  a  friend  in  this  town, 
whilst  he  endeavoured  to  find  employment  in  Ireland.  This 
he  did  with  the  more  reluctance,  as  he  remained  with  her  for 
some  weeks  after  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy, in  expectation  that  she  would  every  day  lie  in  after  the 
arrival  of  the  ninth  month.  At  length  he  abandoned  her  in 
despair,  exclaiming,  in  the  anguish  of  disappointment,  that  he 
believed  she  would  never  be  brought  to  bed.  It  is  more  easy 
to  conceive  than  describe  the  melancholy  feelings  of  his  wife, 
and  the  depressing  passions  and  affections  of  the  mind,  to  which 
her  loneliness  necessarily  subjected  her,  in  consequence  of  the 
departure  of  her  husband  at  so  critical  a  period. 

Before  I  make  any  observation  on  the  application  of  these 
facts  to  our  moral  and  legal  code,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pass 
rapidly  in  review  the  moral  causes  that  influence  and  direct  the 
functions  of  our  system,  and  to  demonstrate  how  consistent  with 
the  laws  and  mechanism  of  labour  these  extraordinary  births 
are,  and  then  to  illustrate  the  whole  by  historical  facts  derived 
from  the  most  authentic  sources. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  affections  of  the  mind  control  the 
functions  of  the  animal  economy ;  that  health  and  disease  are 
induced  or  removed  in  proportion  as  these  moral  causes  vary  in 
their  character.  Contrast  the  effects  which  contentment,  cheer- 
fulness, joy,  extasy,  and  the  other  gradations  of  pleasure,  pro- 
duce in  regulating  our  health,  with  the  morbid  alterations  which 
grief,  chagrin,  fear,  and  the  other  gloomy  and  depressing  pas- 
sions cause.  In  those  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  first,  the 
funclionj  of  digestion  and  absorption  arc  active,  the  circulation 
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is  rapid,  the  countenance  becomes  animated,  the  eyes  brilliant, 
and  a  general  impulse  is  felt  to  acts  of  benevolence  and  gene- 
rosity.    Their  ideas,  voice  and  movements,  assume  an  energy 
and  variety  to  which  the  others  are  inadequate :  But  it  hap- 
pens, in  the  extreme  of  these  feelings,  that  the  effects  are  often 
■analogous  to  those  that  arise  from  the  gloomy  affections  of  the 
mind.     Every  one  knows  how  often  extreme  joy  will  excite 
pain  and  constriction  of  the  chest,  how  the  heart  palpitates,  and 
the  respiration  becomes  interrupted  with  convulsive  sighs,  and 
how  involuntary  tears  are  shed;  and  how,  in  many  instances, 
the  whole  system  becomes  so  affected,  that  syncope,   apoplexy, 
tremors,   mania,   and  even   death,   frequently    arise  from    this 
cause.     It  is  said  in  history,  that  Sophocles  died  of  pleasure 
on  receiving  the  prize  of  Tragedy ;  that  Diogenes  expired  in 
the  same  way,   embracing  his   three  sons,   conquerors  in   the 
Olympic  Games ;  and  that  Leo  the  Tenth  fell  a  victim  to  a 
similar  feeling,  on  learning  news  fatal  to  France.     But  what 
function    or   organ  of  our    system  is    free   from    the    morbid 
alterations  which  ennui,  chagrin,  grief,  and  fear  excite  ?     Do 
we   not  see,  in  every   day's  experience,  how   the   circulation 
and  respiration   are  impaired    and   retarded   by  their   means, 
how  the  appetite  and  other  w:mts  are  destroyed  or  suspended, 
how  nutrition  and  the  whole    animal    economy  change — the 
visage  becoming  pale  and   melancholy,    the  eyes  hollow  and 
dull,   digestion  languid,    respiration  imperfect,  and   a  general 
emaciation  seizing  the  whole  frame?      Hence   the  group  of 
nervous  diseases  that  accompany  persons  victims  to  grief  or 
disappointment.   Melancholy,  mania,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  spasms, 
headachs,  abortions  and  suppressions  of  the  menses  and  other 
affections  of  the  uterus,  correspond  and  alternate  but  too  often 
with  these  debilitating  passions.   How  often  has  sickness,  which 
resisted  the  ordinary  means  of  cure,  yielded  to  the  sole  influence 
of  the  mind  reposing  confidence  in  the  pretending  imposture  of 
some,  or  the  supposed  sanctity  and  efficacy  of  prayers  and  good 
works  of  others?  The  celebrated  miracles  of  Prince  Hohenlohe 
afford  no  ordinary  illustration  of  this.     In  fact,  there  is  no  func- 
tion of  the  animal  system  that  is  not  more  or  less  modified  by 
the  operations  of  the  mind.     Hence  the  necessity  of  studying 
them,   and  of  removing  from  the  sphere  of  their  action  all  the 
nioral  or  other  causes  that  could,  directly  or  indirectly,  tend  to 
•excite  pensive  or  melancholy  feelings.     Hence  the  advantage 
of  inspiring  the  mind  with  hope  and   confidence.     It  is  by 
these  means  that  amulets,  exorcisms,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the   superstitious  practices  to   which    the  sick    have  recourse 
lur    rccovcrv,  pioUucc   such   extraordinarv  effects.      Such   is 
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the  admirable  and  mysterious   connection  between  mind  and 
body. 

But  I  must,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  cite  a  few  examples, 
knowing  that  facts  are  more  conclusive  and  impressive  than  what 
may  appear  to  many,  vague  and  general  reasoning  on  these  mat- 
ters. I  will  begin  with  the  fatal  effects  which  the  intense  and  de- 
pressing affections  of  the  mind  occasionally  produce  in  our  system. 
I  have  but  to  refer  to  the  pages  of  history  for  examples  thereof. 
There  the  celebrated  Vesalius  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  for 
having  opened  a  man  whose  heart  was  palpitating.  Clement 
the  VII.  is  said  to  have  died  of  the  grief,  which  a  letter  written 
by  the  University  of  Paris  caused  him.  A  similar  fate  happen- 
ed to  Isocrates  on  hearing  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Cheroneae. 
Racine  and  Louvois  could  not  survive  the  misfortunes  of  Louis 
the  XIV.,  and  Dominique  De  Vie  expired  with  grief  on  seeing 
the  place  where  Henry  the  Fourth  was  assassinated.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  swell  this  paper  with  more  examples.  I  must  now 
produce  some  to  show,  how,  through  the  medium  of  the  mind, 
the  most  extraordinary  influence  is  exerted  over  the  functions 
of  the  body.  Professor  Rostan  relates  the  history  of  a  female 
who  wished  to  be  purged,  because  she  was  confident  she  would 
be  cured  by  that  means.  Her  physician,  unwilling  to  oppose 
her  wishes,  but  believing  that  purgative  medicine  would  retard 
or  prevent  her  recovery,  caused  pills  to  be  made  of  bread- 
crumb, and  to  be  administered  to  her  as  strong  purgative 
pills.  But  however  strange  it  may  appear,  she  had,  contrary 
to  his  intention,  seventeen  copious  and  violent  evacuations  after 
having  taken  a  few  of  them.  In  the  works  of  Tissot,  we  find 
the  history  of  a  peasant,  who,  in  dreaming,  imagined  that  a  ser- 
pent had  coiled  round  his  arm,  and  from  that  period  he  was  sub- 
ject to  a  convulsive  movement  of  the  arm.  Van  Swieten  gives  a 
gimilar  instance.  The  Prince  of  Saxe  Weimar  experienced 
every  day  at  twelve  o'clock  the  first  symptoms  of  the  paroxysms 
of  an  intermitting  fever,  which  resisted  all  the  ordinary  means 
of  cure.  Professor  Hufeland,  his  eminent  and  respectable 
physician,  advanced  the  clock  two  hours,  and  the  patient  seeing 
twelve  arrive  without  the  return  of  the  paroxysms,  supposed 
himself  cured  ;  and  in  reality  was,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
which  that  feeling  produced  in  his  constitution.  I  will  cite  an- 
other example  of  the  power  which  the  affections  of  the  mind 
possess  in  deranging  or  regulating  the  functions  of  the  body. 
Bouvart  gives  the  case  of  one  of  his  own  patients,  who,  from 
the  effect  of  some  commercial  embarrassments,  was  obliged  to 
suspend  the  payment  of  his  debts.  This  affected  him  so  much, 
that  a  severe  disease,  which  seemed  to  lead  inevitably  to  the 
grave,   was  the  result.     Plis  benevolent  and  wealthy  physician 
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aware  of  its  origin,  drew  a  bill  in  his  favour  for  thirty  thousand 
francs,  which  immediately  restored  him  to  his  health. 

Dr  Cullen  has  recorded  the  history  of  a  lady  subject  to  epi- 
lepsy during  four  years,  experiencing  its  paroxysms  ihrce  or 
four  times  every  day,  who  recovered  from  this  affection  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mental  shock  she  received  in  hearing  that  her 
sister  was  burnt  alive.  In  the  writings  of  Schenkius  wc  find 
the  case  of  a  nun,  from  every  pore  of  whose  body  blood  flowed, 
the  effect  of  terror  in  seeing  herself  suddenly  encompassed  with 
hostile  and  armed  soldiers.  I  have  seen  myself  a  lady  fall  and 
continue  a  victim  to  epilepsy,  in  consequence  of  passing  by  the 
respectable  mansion  of  her  family,  which  poverty  and  law  had 
obliged  them  to  abandon.  Professor  Rostan  cites  the  example 
of  a  schoolmaster,  who,  when  annoyed  or  excited  in  any  de- 
gree  by  his  pupils,  was  seized  with  diarrhoen.  Why  multiply 
examples?  My  object  is  not  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  con- 
nection between  mind  and  body.  That  would  induce  me  to 
transgress  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  memoir.  For  illustrations 
of  this  inexplicable  union,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of 
Boerhaave,  Van  Swieten,  Tissot,  Cabanis,  &,c.  Every  practi- 
tioner in  medicine  will  easily  perceive  how  the  whole  train  of 
nervous  diseases  may  arise  from  this  source,  and  will  perhaps 
readily  recal  to  his  memory  instances  of  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
spasmodic  and  other  affections  of  the  system  in  general,  occa- 
sionally abandoning  their  victims  in  proportion  as  the  mind 
was  confident,  or  the  imagination  excited  by  artificial  or  other 
means,  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  well  known  that  females  In  general  are  peculiarly  sub- 
ject to  the  impressions  of  the  mind.  Their  sensibility  and 
domestic  habits  render  them  susceptible  of  every  gradation 
of  intensity  in  the  consequences  of  mental  affections.  Hence 
we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  the  grief  into  which  my  patient 
fell,  in  consequence  of  the  misfortunes  of  her  husband,  should 
have  impaired  or  retarded  the  ordinary  functions  of  the 
womb.  To  this  cause  I  assign  the  fact  I  have  mentioned;  and 
the  history  of  other  cases,  and  the  observations  of  every  day, 
justify  the  inference.  But  for  the  sake  of  argument,  supposing 
it  wrong,  I  will,  I  trust,  demonstrate,  that  pregnancies  con- 
tinuing ten,  eleven,  or  more  months,  are  consistent  with  the  laws 
and  mechanism  of  labour,  antl  that  the  gratuitous  assertion  of 
those  who  deny  them  altogether,  is  contrary  to  the  evidence 
of  history  and  the  principles  of  physiology  or  medicine. 

According  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  pregnancy  in  our  species, 
the  fcotus  is  expelled  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  month  ;  because 
its  size  at  that  period  is  usually  such  as  to  cause  that  degree  of 
distention  and  irritation  of  the  uterus  which  occasions  its  pa- 
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rictcs  to  contract,  and  that  action  to  take  place  in  the  diaphragm 
and  muscles  of  the  abdomen  which  is  necessary  to  expel  the 
foetus.  Now,  these  contractions,  it  is  evident,  will  depend  on 
the  powers  of  sensation  and  extension  of  that  organ.  For  ex- 
ample, in  an  uterus  endowed  with  much  sensibility  and  little  ex- 
tensibility, it  will  not  be  necessary,  to  produce  the  phenomena 
of  labour,  that  the  foetus  should  acquire  that  degree  of  develop- 
ment that  would  be  necessary  in  one  of  little  sensibility  and  easy 
dilatation.  Now,  this  is  what  precisely  takes  place  in  the  inflam- 
mation of  that  organ;  and  hence  it  is  the  frequent  cause  of  abor- 
tions in  females,  the  contraction  being  thereby  prematurely  in- 
duced. So  that  the  v.'hole  question  is  reduced  to  know,  whether 
it  be  possible,  that  in  an  uterus  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  sensi- 
bility and  extension,  the  foetus  may  be  sooner  or  later  in  acquir- 
ing the  volume  necessary  to  induce  the  contractions  required 
for  its  expulsion ;  and  to  know,  whether,  without  any  alteration 
of  the  natural  growth  of  the  foetus,  the  uterus  may  be  endowed 
with  greater  or  less  powers  of  sensation  or  extension,  either  the 
consecjuence  of  some  particular  disease,  or  of  some  peculiarity 
in  its  natural  properties,  sufficient  to  accelerate  or  retard  par- 
turition. Now  we  know  that  some  w^omen  never  go  beyond 
the  seventh  month,  and  that  their  children  survive,  though 
generally  weaker  than  those  that  come  into  the  world  at  the  or- 
dinary period  ;  and  supposing  the  existence  of  contrary  causes, 
we  must  naturally  admit  the  occurrence  of  birth,  long  after 
'    the  expiration  of  the  natural  time,  as  in  the  case  of  my  patient. 

We  also  know  that  the  sensibility  of  every  part,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  uterus,  is  increased  by  disease ;  for  example,  by 
inflammation,  while  the  power  of  dilating  is  proportionally  di- 
minished. On  the  contrary,  in  an  uterus  that  possesses  much  hu- 
midity, and  consequently  relaxation,  the  faculty  of  feeling  be- 
comes less,  while  that  of  extension  becomes  greater.  This  state 
of  the  womb  is  frequently  occasioned  by  general  weakness,  and 
often  exists  in  persons  subject  to  grief  or  other  distressing  pas- 
sions. Now,  supposing  a  child  born  in  an  uterus  of  this  sort,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive,  that  though  it  may  grow  in  the  natural  way 
until  it  has  reached  the  age  of  nine  months  ;  yet,  in  consequence 
of  the  little  sensibility  of  the  womb,  and  its  great  power  of  exten- 
sion, it  will  continue  to  grow  beyond  the  ordinary  period,  more 
or  less,  until  it  has  attained  that  degree  of  development  neces- 
sary to  excite  the  sensibility  reciuired  for  the  contraction  of  the 
uterine  an<:l  other  muscles,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus.  These 
considerations  evidently  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  a  woman 
being  t^lcvcUj  twelve,  or  more  months  in  the  family  way. 

1  have  ah  cad  V  inlimalcd  how  the  aticctions  of  the  mind,  and 
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health  of  the  mother,  modify  the  period  of  birth,  the  size  and 
constitution  of  the  child.  Every  day's  experience  verifies  the 
assertion.  Children  are  occasionally  born  with  the  small- pox, 
venereal  disease,  palsy,  and  many  die  in  the  womb ;  and  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  they  could  acquire  disease  without 
being  sick ;  and  consequently,  is  it  not  fair  to  infer  that  those 
that  are  sickly,  will  grow  more  feebly  and  slowly  in  the  uterus, 
just  as  they  would  after  birth  in  similar  circumstances  ?  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  growth,  birth,  and  health  of  children  in  the 
womb,  must  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  various  circumstances ; 
and  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  they  must  occasionally  deviate 
from  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature. 

I  must  now  appeal  to  the  records  of  medicine  to  show,  that 
facts  similar  to  the  case  I  have  narrated  have  been  believed 
and  asserted  by  the  most  respectable  and  competent  authorities 
in  every  age.  It  is  true,  that  if  facts  were  alone  to  depend  on 
the  sanction  of  great  names,  there  is  nothing  too  absurd  or  ri- 
diculous that  may  not  be  authenticated  in  this  manner.  But 
authority,  though  useful  as  historical  evidence,  will  never  suffice 
to  establish  facts  in  the  natural  sciences,  when  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  and  principles  of  nature,  or  contrary  to  the  result  of 
experience  or  observation.  For  example,  Aristotle  assures  us, 
that  one  woman  had  twenty  children  in  four  successive  births, 
five  each  time.  Albucasis  mentions  that  another  had  seventeen 
at  one  birth ;  but  his  Grace,  Bishop  Otho,  determined  to  excel 
in  the  miraculous,  tells  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he 
baptized  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fouiteen,  the  offspring 
of  his  niece,  at  one  birth.  It  is  not  among  such  men  that  I  am 
to  discover  well  authenticated  facts.  Their  ignorance  of  the 
natural  sciences  is  but  too  conspicuous  in  the  opinions  they  have 
consigned  in  their  writings ;  and  the  same  reason  will  make  me 
pass  over  the  authority  of  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Galen, 
Avicenna  and  others,  who  cite  many  cases  of  females  having 
been  pregnant  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen  months.  Their  evi- 
dence, however,  will  at  least  suffice  to  show  how  such  facts  have 
been  stated  in  every  age.  I  will  therefore  pass  to  more  genu- 
ine sources,  for  authentic  facts,  to  times  when  science  and  ob- 
servation were  expelling  ignorance  and  the  influence  of  names. 
I  will  begin  with  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  IGI'7,  decided  the  legitimacy  of 
a  child  born  eleven  months  after  the  departure  of  the  father  to 
another  country. 

The  University  of  Heidelberg  allowed  the  legitimacy  of  a 
child  born  at  the  expiration  of  thirteen  months.     Sec  Neberj* 
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*'  Dissertation  sur  les  Enfans  nees  a  treize  mois,  "  published  in 
the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  celebrated  Mauriceau,  whose  work  on  Midwifery  appear- 
ed about  the  year  1688,  and  La  Motte,  whose  book  came  out 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  recorded  cases 
in  their  own  practice,  in  which  pregnancy  continued  twelve  or 
thirteen  months.  The  former  states,  that  there  is  no  fixed  limit 
either  for  conception  or  uterine  gestation  ;  that  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  many  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol. The  latter,  after  citing  many  remarkable  cases  that  fell 
under  his  own  observation,  says,  is  there  any  thing  more  na- 
tural than  to  imagine,  that  the  child  who  has  taken  more 
nourishment,  may  grow  more  in  nine  months,  than  another  in 
the  same  time?  And  he  asks,  why  should  the  foetus,  that  has  not 
acquired  the  same  degree  of  development,  leave  the  place  de- 
signed for  this  purpose,  until  it  has  attained  the  necessary  de- 
gree of  perfection  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  question  of  this  nature  that  was  ever 
discussed  in  the  medical  world,  was  that  which,  in  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  called  forth  the  splendid  talents  and  in- 
genious theories  of  Petit,  Louis  and  Astruc.  It  was  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  birth  of  a  child,  occurring  ten  months  seventeen 
days  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  was  legitimate,  and  conse- 
quently entitled  to  succeed  to  the  father's  property,  who  at  his 
death  was  eighty  years  of  age,  and  subject  to  much  bodily  infir- 
mity. It  is  true,  they  did  not  believe  or  assert  the  legitimacy 
of  this  child  from  the  moral  and  physical  considerations  which  the 
infirmities  and  age  of  the  father,  and  the  immoral  character  of 
the  mother  suggest,  but  from  the  principles  of  anatomy,  physio- 
logy and  experience,  they  showed  the  possibility  of  such  extra- 
ordinary pregnancies. 

At  Lyons  in  1782,  Benoite  Franquet  was  unexpectedly  de- 
livered of  a  child  of  seven  months.  Three  weeks  after,  she  ex- 
perienced the  sensations  that  appeared  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  another,  and  in  five  months  and  sixteen  days  after  the  birth 
of  the  first,  she  was  delivered  of  a  remarkably  strong  and  healthy 
child.  Now,  this  infant  could  not  have  been  conceived  after 
the  birth  of  the  other. 

We  have  another  instance  of  preternatural  pregnancy  in  the 
affair  of  Catherine  Berard,  the  widow  of  Francis  Chapelet.  This 
took  place  in  1808,  and  on  the  evidence  of  the  most  respectable 
medical  men,  a  child  born  ten  months  and  eighteen  days  after 
the  death  of  the  father  was  declared  legitimate ;  but  in  an  appeal 
to  the  court  of  Grenoble,  this  decision  was  set  aside  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  only. 
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Those  who  deny  the  existence  of  pregnancies  ever  exceeding 
nine  months  and  some  days,  seem  to  forget  thehistorical  cases  in  op- 
position to  their  opinion ;  yet  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  them 
more  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  than  the  facts  which  medi- 
cal writers  of  the  first  rank  have  transmitted  in  respect  to  the 
foetus  becoming  occasionally  petrified  and  dry,  from  some  cause 
we  cannot  explain,  and  remaining  in  that  condition  five,  ten, 
and  fifteen  years  in  the  womb,  without  much,  if  any  inconveni- 
ence to  the  mother.  The  man  who  can  believe  the  fact,  which 
I  will  cite  from  BufFon's  Natural  History,  may,  with  equal  con- 
sistency, credit  others  not  less  authentic.  Tjjat  celebrated  natu- 
ralist mentions,  that  a  woman  in  Charlestown,  South  Carolina, 
was  delivered  of  twins,  one  white,  the  other  black,  in  conse- 
quence of  dividing  the  pleasures  of  her  bed,  on  the  same  day,  be- 
tween a  negro  and  her  husband. 

In  fact,  in  whatever  manner  we  view  the  phenomena  of  preg- 
nancy in  our  own  or  other  species,  we  must  not  reject  facts  that 
seem  contrary  to  the  ordinary  laws,  in  the  supposition  that  Na- 
ture has  prescribed  fixed  and  determined  limits  to  the  period 
of  gestation.  For,  on  examining  the  laws  and  circumstances  that 
regulate  or  influence  the  productions  of  either  the  vegetable 
or  animal  world,  we  see  extraordinary  varieties  and  deviations 
from  the  general  laws.  We  know,  for  example,  that  not  only 
in  the  same  field,  but  on  the  same  tree,  or  stem,  fruit  and  other 
vegetables  arrive  with  more  or  less  celerity  to  maturity,  and  de- 
pend, for  the  promptitude  and  variety  with  which  they  reach  or 
approach  perfection,  on  the  difference  of  climate,  soil,  or  pecu- 
liar mode  of  culture.  Examine  the  same  cluster  of  grapes,  and 
you  will  find  some  sour  and  green,  others  mellow;  some 
small,  others  large ;  besides  many  other  differences  in  charac- 
ter and  quality.  Again,  pass  in  review  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  you  will  find  the  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  preg- 
nancy as  extraordinary,  and  more  frequent  than  perhaps  you 
suppose.  Bitches  pup  usually  in  ten  months,  others  in  a  much 
shorter  or  longer  period.  Sheep  generally  produce  their 
lambs  in  five  months,  yet  some  exceed  or  fall  short  of  that  pe- 
riod. Cows,  horses,  and  other  animals,  present  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances similar  irregularities,  as  the  experiments  and  ob- 
servations of  Mr  Tessier,  which  were  communicated  in  1817 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  so  irrefragably  attest.  To 
illustrate  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  I  will  briefly  state  their 
result. 

In  575  cows,  21  calved  between  the  240th  and  270lh  days, 
average  259;  544<  between  the  270th  and  29 9th  days,  average 
282;  and  10  between  the  299th  and  52 1st  days,  average  30G  ; 
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average  of  llic  wliole  282  clays;  so  that,  from  the  shortest  to  tlie 
longest  period,  there  was  a  difference  of  81  days,  that  is  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  average  time. 

In  277  mares  with  foal  for  the  first  time,  23  foaled  between 
the  287th  and  329th  days,  average  322  days;  226  between  the 
329th  and  360th  days,  average  34-6 ;  and  2*8  between  the  360th 
and  419th  days,  average  372;  average  of  the  whole  347  days: 
difference  between  the  extremes  132  days. 

In  170  mares  which  had  foaled  before,  28  foaled  between  the 
290th  and  329th  days,  average  321  ;  128  between  the  329th 
and  360th  days,  ayerage  341 ;  and  14  between  the  360th  and 
377th  days,  average  370;  average  of  the  whole,  341  days; 
so  that,  between  the  shortest  and  longest  period,  there  was  a 
difference  of  97  days,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  mean  term. 

In  912  sheep,  the  mean  term  of  gestation  was  about  151  day«, 
and  the  extreme  difference  only  1 1  days. 

In  25  swine,  the  extremes  were  from  109,  to  133  days. 

In  161  rabbits,  the  extreme  terms  of  gestation  were  from  27 
to  35  days. 

Every  one  knows  that  women,  though  subject  to  the  same 
general  laws  of  pregnancy,  yet  vary  like  the  animals  I  have 
mentioned,  in  the  time  in  which  they  bring  forth  their  young. 
Some  are  delivered  of  healthy  children,  capable  of  growing  to 
maturity  in  six,  seven,  or  nine  months,  while  others  require,  as 
I  have  shown,  ten,  eleven,  or  more  months,  to  accomplish 
the  same  duty.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  much  injury  may  oc- 
casionally arise  to  innocent  females  and  children,  from  too 
strict  an  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  this  country,  that  limit 
the  period  of  pregnancy  to  nine  months  and  ten  days.  I  be- 
lieve some  suppose  that  in  law,  a  child  born  in  nine  months  and 
twenty  days,  is  considered  legitimate.  But  admitting  that  even 
ten  months  were  allowed,  and  that  the  law  was  administered  in 
its  literal  sense,  it  would  still  be  insufficient  to  screen,  in  many 
instances,  the  character  and  property  of  many  from  unjust,  though 
legal  punishment.  If  this  be  the  case  when  the  law  of  England 
is  enforced,  what  melancholy  consequences  may  follow  in  the 
application  of  the  moral  and  legal  code  of  Scotland,  by  which  a 
child  born  six  months  after  the  marriage  of  the  mother  is  con- 
sidered as  legitimate  ?  If  circumstances,  for  example,  had  ob- 
liged the  husband  of  my  patient  to  separate  from  her  eleven 
months  previous  to  the  birth  of  his  child,  he  would  necessarily 
suppose  that  she  had  polluted  the  sanctity  of  his  bed,  and  be 
convinced  that  the  child  was  the  issue  of  an  adulterous  amour, 
and  would,  in  consccjucncc  of  these  impressions,  be  induced  to 
abandon  her  and  lu^  child,  or  suhjcct  them  to  the  most  infamous 
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and  unmerited  obloquy.  But  whatever  may  have  been,  in  the 
circumstances  I  suppose,  the  feelings  or  conduct  of  the  husband, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  she  would  forfeit  her  character  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  that  the  moral  feeling  of  the  country 
would  affix  to  herself  and  her  offsi)ring  the  most  infamous  ap- 
pellation, and  that  the  law  would  disqualify  the  child  from  suc- 
ceeding to  the  inheritance  of  the  father;  and  thus  the  most  in- 
nocent may  become  the  victims  of  the  operation  of  our  moral  and 
legal  code.  Let  me,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  suppose  tliat 
she  became  a  widow  immediately  after  conception,  and  that  in 
one,  two,  or  three  months  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  took 
another,  the  child  of  the  first  would,  in  public  opinion  and  in  law, 
be  considered  the  issue  of  the  last,  and  thus  entitled  to  succeed  to 
his  property.  Thus  the  law  and  moral  feeling  of  the  country  may 
become  the  means  of  the  most  unnatural  robbery  and  the  grossest 
imposition.  That  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  conceive  imaginary 
cases  of  this  character,  I  will  cite  from  the  works  of  the  late 
Mr  Hargrave,  an  eminent  advocate,  the  case  of  a  woman,  who, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  took  a  second, 
and  a  child  was  born  forty  weeks  and  eleven  days  after  this 
marriage,  which  in  law  was  held  to  be  the  issue  of  the  second 
liusband. 

It  may  be  said  in  objection  to  the  case  I  have  given,  as  fal- 
ling under  my  own  observations,  that  Mrs  D.  was  wrong  in 
dating  the  period  of  her  conception.  But  this  supposition 
vanishes  on  reflecting,  that  she  had  every  motive  to  be  ac- 
curate, the  interest  and  happiness  of  her  family,  the  melancholy 
victims  of  the  delay  of  her  accouchement,  and  that,  being  the 
mother  of  other  children,  she  must  be  capable  of  judging  of 
the  identity  of  the  signs  and  feelings  of  this  state,  with  those 
she  formerly  experienced  in  the  same  circumstances.  But  sup- 
posing, as  is  frequently  the  case,  that  she  became  pregnant  a 
few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  catamenia,  and  that  they 
flowed  at  the  usual  period,  but  ceased  to  return  in  the  next, 
she  would  then  evidently  date  her  conception  one  month  later 
than  she  ought;  and  this  mistake  would  render  the  history  of 
the  case  the  more  extraordinary,  and  corroborate  rather  than 
invalidate  the  fact,  as  she  would  in  this  event  be  twelve,  instead 
of  eleven  months,  pregnant. 

Again,  supposing  that  she  became  pregnant  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  their  return,  and  that  they  made  their  appearance  at 
the  ordinary  time,  she  would  then,  following  the  usual  mode  of 
reckoning  these  matters,  date  her  conception  some  days  too 
soon,  and  conscciucntly  there  would  still  be  suiricient  reason 
to  characterize  this  as  a  very  preternatural  pregnancy. 
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T5ut  scttino;  aside  the  evidence,  or  feelings  of  the  mother, 
which  in  all  cases  must  be  of  primary  importance,  I  ask  by 
what  means  it  happens  that  she  had  all  the  symptoms  and 
ph3'sical  signs,  or  indications  which,  according  to  the  evidence 
and  testimony  of  the  most  judicious  physicians,  are  conclusive 
that  she  was  when  I  saw  her,  eight  months  pregnant,  and  con- 
sequently eleven  when  the  child  was  born  ?  The  physical  proofs 
that  justify  this  inference  do  not  rest  on  her  assertions,  nor  are 
the}'  in  any  degree  influenced  by  her  statement.  Surely  she 
could  not  possibly  possess  the  power  of  controlling  the  opera- 
tions of  Nature,  so  as  to  counteract  her  laws,  and  to  assume  all 
these  physical  signs  of  being  eight  months  pregnant,  when  she 
was  only  six.  Such  a  supposition  is  as  monstrous  as  it  is  re- 
dicnlous. 

.Justice  requires  that,  when  pregnancy  exceeds  the  ordinary 
or  legal  term,  we  ought  not  to  presume  the  illegitimacy  of  the 
issue,  unless  other  circumstances  warrant  this  conclusion.  The 
Roman  law  was  liberal  in  this  respect.  The  decemvirs  al- 
lowed children  born  in  the  tenth  month  to  be  legitimate,  and 
the  Emperor  Adrian  admitted  the  legitimacy  of  one  born  eleven 
months  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  as  the  mother  had  a 
good  and  moral  reputation.  I  may  here  observe  how  dan- 
gerous it  would  be  to  judge  in  these  matters  by  such  a  stan- 
dard, as  the  same  natural  causes  that  would  make  a  vir- 
tuous woman  eleven  months  pregnant,  would  have  the  same  ef- 
fect on  a  strumpet.  Such  considerations  may  enable  a  jury  to  in- 
fer a  presumptive  judgment,  but  could  never  be  of  any  weight 
in  estimating  the  ordinary  or  physical  operations  of  nature. 

From  all  I  have  said  I  deduce  one  fair  and  legitimate  infer- 
ence, that  the  laws  and  principles  of  nature  cannot  be  controlled 
by  the  opinions  of  men;  and  hence,  that  the  natural  duration 
of  pregnancy,  not  only  in  our  own  species,  but  in  that  of  qua- 
drupeds, though  generally  terminating  within  certain  limit,  is 
however  not  fixed  by  any  precise  or  permanent  limits,  being 
sometimes  much  longer  or  shorter  than  we  could,  from  any 
previous  knowledge  or  principles,  suppose  or  anticipate ;  that 
our  legislation  ought  to  accommodate  itself  to  these  deviations 
and  exceptions  from  the  ordinary  periods  of  pregnancy,  by  al- 
lowing more  time  tiian  it  does  to  establish  the  claim  of  legiti-. 
macy,  and  consequently  the  right  of  succe&sion  in  these  cases; 
and  that  tlie  evidence  of  medical  men,  and  physical  proofs, 
should  be  taken  in  preference  to  that  of  men  of  the  world,  or 
the  moral  considerations  of  the  woman  having  a  good  or  bad 
character. 

Tlic  history  of  the  case  I  have  given,  naturally  suggests  many 
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considerations  and  observations,  on  the  means  which  we  usually 
adopt  to  ascertain  whether  a  child  has  been  born  dead  or  alive. 
The  subject  of  Infanticide  is  most  important,  whether  we  view 
it  as  an  interesting  part  of  natural  history,  or  as  it  regards  hu- 
manity. The  lives  and  properties  of  many  must  necessarily 
depend,  in  various  instances,  on  the  accuracy  or  inaccuray  of  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  medical  men  decide  in  trials  of  in- 
fanticide, the  natural  or  unnatural  death  of  the  infant;  and 
perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  records  of  medicine  a  case  more  cal- 
culated to  throw  light  on  this  subject  than  the  one  I  have  detailed. 
I  will,  therefore,  reserve  for  a  future  occasion  the  observations 
and  reflections  I  have  to  communicate  on  this  point,  and  which 
appear  to  me  to  arise  in  the  most  natural  and  convincing  man- 
ner, from  the  phenomena  of  the  case  I  have  just  submitted  to 
the  eyes  of  the  profession. 
Liverpool^  1825. 


11. 

A  Case  of  Fungus  HcBmatodcs,  comlincd  ivifh  Scrofula.     By  F. 
Proudfoot,  M.  D.,  Kendal. 

IV/Tu  D.,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  applied  to  me  about  a  year 
ago,  complaining  of  a  constant  pain  and  uneasiness  in 
the  hypogastric  region ;  and  stated,  that  he  had  not  for  some 
time  gone  to  stool  without  the  previous  use  of  medicine.  He 
laboured  under  general  symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  The  treat- 
ment was  commenced  by  a  course  of  aperient  medicine,  with 
attention  to  diet,  clothing,  and  exercise,  &c. ;  but  it  very  soon 
became  obvious  that  the  disease  was  of  a  character  not  likely  to 
be  cured,  or  even  much  relieved,  by  the  aid  of  medicine.  Upon 
particular  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  a  year  before,  in  descendino- 
a  stair-case,  he  had  fallen,  by  which  he  slightly  injured  the  tes- 
ticle of  the  left  side.  He  stated  farther,  that  after  some  time 
the  testicle  became  tender,  and  began  to  swell,  which  induced 
him  to  apply  to  a  surgeon,  who  gave  him  some  pills,  and  di- 
rected him  to  apply  cold  lotions  to  the  testicle,  and  subsequent- 
ly poultices.  The  swelling  of  the  testicle  continuing  to  in- 
crease, it  was  opened  by  a  lancet,  and,  accprding  to  his  account, 
matter  was  discharged.  On  my  examining  the  testicle,  it  was 
found  considerably  enlarged,  and  a  thin  serous  discharge  oozed 
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from  the  puncture,  which  had  no  disposition  to  heal.  The  ab- 
domen was  hard  and  tense,  though  not  much  enlarged;  the 
tongue  was  redder  than  usual,  with  a  white  streak  in  the  mid- 
dle;  the  pulse  was  generally  upwards  of  100;  the  secretion  of 
urine  was  natural ;  but  the  continual  pain  and  uneasiness  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  inability  to  procure  a  mo- 
tion without  medicine,  were  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of 
the  disease.  He  tried  the  use  of  an  artificial  mineral  water, 
along  with  an  alterative  course  of  mercury,  but  with  scarcely 
any  advantage.  The  hardness  of  the  hypogastric  region  con- 
tinuing to  increase,  he  rubbed  the  ungt.  hydrarg.  on  the  ab- 
domen for  three  or  four  weeks  without  any  better  success. 

From  the  affection  of  the  testicle,  It  appeared  very  probable 
that  there  was  a  scrofulous  or  haematoid  tumour  in  the  abdo- 
men, impairing  and  interrupting  the  natural  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  bowels ;  but,  of  course,  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of 
the  disease  could  not  be  ascertained.  After  a  trial  of  the  fore- 
going remedies,  and  the  conjecture  formed  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  iodine  was  recommended  and  tried  ;  but  it  was  found 
that  no  medicine  gave  so  much  relief  as  the  ol.  ricini,  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  merely  to  empty  the  bowels  every  day,  or  every 
second  or  third  day,  according  to  circumstances;  and  for  seve- 
ral months  he  used  scarcely  any  other  remedy.  Anodynes,  ei- 
ther by  the  mouth,  or  used  externally  in  the  shape  of  unguents 
or  liniments,  gave  no  relief  from  the  pain  and  uneasiness  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  Although  the  appetite  continued 
pretty  good,  the  body  evidently  began  to  waste ;  and  a  slight 
cough,  which  he  was  inclined  to  disregard,  and  which  he  main- 
tained was  constitutional,  began  to  increase,  accompanied  with 
increased  expectoration  of  an  aqueous  fluid,  mixed  with  mucus, 
arisino-  apparently  from  some  irritation  in  the  lungs,  and  unac- 
companied vt'ith  any  indication  of  suppuration  having  taken 
place.  About  the  same  period,  general  constitutional  disturb- 
ance supervened  ;  the  pulse  was  seldom  under  ilO,  and  often  as 
high  as  130  strokes  in  a  minute;  and  from  the  progress  of  the 
complaint,  and  the  remedies  already  tried  in  vain,  and  all  aban- 
doned (with  the  exception  of  the  ol.  ricini),  the  termination 
became  more  and  more  certain.  About  this  time,  frequent  in- 
quiries were  made  relative  to  the  vertebrae  of  the  back,  expect- 
ing also  that  matter  would  in  all  probability  appear  at  the  in- 
sertion of  the  psoae  muscles.  In  July  he  became  decidedly 
hectic ;  the  pain,  swelling,  and  tension  of  the  abdomen,  very 
sensibly  increased,  along  with  an  aggravation  of  most  of  the  o- 
ther  symptoms ;  the  tongue  had  a  very  remarkable  red  fleshy 
appearance.     At  length  the  abdominal  integuments  became  so 
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t€nse  as  to  indicate  that  they  would  give  vvay.  The  parietes  of 
the  abdomen  separated  at  the  umbilicus  on  the  29d  of  August, 
accompanied  with  an  enormous  discharge  of  purulent  matter, 
at  first  of  a  healthy  appearance  and  mawkish  smell ;  then  the 
discharge  altered,  and  occasionally  the  discharge  was  serous, 
curdy,  or  ichorous,  and  again  puriform.  The  swelling,  pain 
and  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen,  subsided  very  considerably,  the 
appetite  also  improved,  and  the  patient  flattered  himself  that  he 
might  ultimately  recover ;  but  I  gave  little  countenance  to  these 
surmises,  briefly  stating,  that  a  recovery  was  not  impossible. 
The  testicle  gradually,  though  slov/ly,  increased  in  size,  but 
gave  little  uneasiness,  communicating  a  soft  elastic  feeling  to  the 
touch  ;  the  glands  in  the  left  groin  became  contaminated,  and 
an  abscess  pointed  near  the  anus,  which  was  opened,  and  dis- 
charged a  curdy  purulent  matter :  the  opening  at  the  umbilicus 
enlarged,  and  the  discharge  from  it  still  continued  variable  in 
appearance  and  consistence,  and  very  copious  ;  the  patient  be- 
came exceedingly  emaciated ;  aphthae  appeared  on  the  tongue 
and  inside  the  mouth  ;  and  although  he  had  not  for  nearly  two 
years  had  a  stool  without  the  aid  of  medicine,  a  diarrhoea  now 
took  place,  which  he  regarded  as  a  favourable  symptom.  He 
was  admonished  accordingly  ;  and  after  much  suffering,  he  died 
on  the  20th  of  November. 

Leave  to  examine  the  abdomen  was  obtained,  upon  condition 
that  it  was  to  be  as  little  disfigured  as  possible.  The  emaciat- 
ed state  of  the  body  was  very  strikingly  conspicuous.  The 
aperture  at  the  umbilicus  was  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
of  an  irregular  jagged  appearance,  leading,  as  it  were,  to  an 
apparently  empty  cavity.  This  impression  arose  partly,  per- 
haps, from  the  receding  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  but  chiefly 
from  the  partial  falling  in  of  the  edges  of  the  opening  over  the 
cavity  of  the  abscess.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  parietes 
were  found  remarkably  thin;  so  much  so,  that  scarcely  a  ves- 
tige of  muscular  fibre  was  discernible.  Near  the  aperture, 
however,  the  parietes  were  found  indurated  and  thickened  from 
lymphous  depositions  into  the  cellular  membrane.  On  laying 
back  the  abdominal  investment,  and  attempting  to  expose  the 
viscera,  the  appearances  were  very  remarkable,  and  such  as  the 
writer  had  never  before  seen,  in  the  examination  of  several 
hundreds  of  dead  bodies,  at  which  he  had  been  present.  The 
bowels  were  not  distinguishable  but  in  two  or  three  places,  and 
that  only  for  a  very  inconsiderable  space;  so  much  were  they 
concealed  by  adventitious  mcmbiane,  and  altered  by  disease. 
The  bowels  were  completely  agglutinated  together,  from  depo- 
sitions of  a  glairy  and  scrofulous  matter  among  their  convolu- 
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tions,  and  appeared  bound  down  to  the  spine  by  the  membrane 
already  alluded  to,  exhibiting  one  continuous  and  apparently 
solid  mass  of  disease.     The  abscess  from  whence  the  enormous 
discharge  had  issued  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  patient's 
illness,  occupied  chiefly  the  right  inguinal  and  iliac  regions,  so 
that  the  bowels  were  pushed  a  little  to  the  left  side  of  the  ab- 
domen.    The  fat  usually  found  in  the  omentum  had  become 
wholly  absorbed ;  indeed  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  omentum  it- 
self was  distinguishable,  so  completely  was  it  incorporated  with 
the  general  mass  of  disease.     In  some  places,  the  layers  of  coa- 
gulable  lymph,   which,    with  the  omentum,    entered   into  the 
composition  of  the  adventitious,  or  diseased  membrane,  which 
obscured  the  bowels  from  view,   and  covered  them  anteriorly, 
•were  broken  up,  and  appeared  in  shreds  and  patches,   or  in 
bands,  not  unlike  cobwebs.     On  surveying  this  diseased  mass, 
it  seemed  very  strange  that  there  could  remain  a  passage  for 
the  transmission  of  the  feces,  and  still  more  wonderful  that  life 
could  be  carried  on  till  such  a  complete  change  in  appearance 
and  deviation  from  the  natural   structure   was  accomplished. 
The  walls  of  the  abscess  were  of  the  genuine  scrofulous  kind, 
being  lined  in  different  places  with  a  thin  smooth  delicate  mem- 
brane, and  covering  the  curdy  yellow  incrustation  which  usual- 
ly forms  the  wall  or  boundary  of  the  scrofulous  abscess,  prima- 
rily giving  origin  to  the  membrane,    and   is  reckoned  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  scrofulous  disease.     Sinuses  ran  in  va- 
rious directions  about  the  rectum.     The  aperture  at  the  umbi- 
licus,  and  that  near  the  anus,  were  only  different  openings  of 
the  same  abscess.     The  bowels  may  be  mentioned  as  universal- 
ly diseased,  inflamed,  thickened,  and  ulcerated,  having  in  some 
places   effusions  of  blood    between    their   coats,   giving,    on  a 
superficial  inspection,  a  gangrenous  appearance.     The  whole  of 
the   contents  of  the    abdomen    were   studded    with  numerous 
round  or  oval  whitish  bodies  or  tubercles,   varying,  in  dimen- 
sion, from  that  of  a  small  pea,  to  the  size  of  a  large  garden  bean. 
These  tubercles  or  morbid  excrescences  rery  generally  adhered 
to  the  peritoneum,  and  what  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  omen- 
tum ;  and  although  the  liver,  stomach,  duodenum,  and  part  of  the 
ileum,   were  in  a  much  healthier  stale  than  the  other  parts  con- 
tained in  the  abdomen,   the  peritoneum  covering  the  liver  and 
stomach  was  crowded  with  the  same  kind  of  rounded  pulpy  ex- 
crescences.    In  the  substance  of  the  liver,  however,  we  could 
discover  none  of  these  tubercles;    indeed  this  viscus  was  re- 
markably healthy.     The  tubercles  or  excrescences  were  of  a 
whitish  colour  externally,  covered  by  a  thin  delicate  capsule, 
and  when  cut  into,  were  found  of  a  soft,  pulpy,  unctuous,  or 
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medullary  consistence;  many  of  them  very  much  resembled  the 
substance  of  the  brain. 

It  is  not  a  very  frequent  occurrence  for  an  abscess  to  burst  at 
the  umbilicus.  The  time  the  patient  lived  afterwards,  and  the 
enormous  discharge,  accompanied  with  the  admission  of  air  * 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  by  the  aperture  at  the  umr 
bilicus,  may  also  be  considered  unusual,  and  deserving  of 
particular  notice.  It  was  doubtless  the  comparative  healthy 
state  of  the  stomach  and  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestines, 
with  the  patient's  period  of  life,  strict  observance  of  regimen, 
and  due  evacuation  of  the  alimentary  tube,  that  mainly  enabled 
him  so  long  to  withstand  the  inroads  of  the  disease.  The  ag? 
glutination  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  intestines,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  covered  anteriorly  by  the  adven- 
titious membrane  of  adhesion,  enabled  them  to  resist  th^ 
stimulus  of  the  external  air,  so  that  the  same  consequence? 
did  not  follow,  as  in  cases  where  air  is  admitted  into  the  ab- 
domen, in  the  healthy  state  of  the  viscera.  The  abscess 
has  already  been  characterized  as  belonging  to  the  scrofur 
lous  kind ;  but  there  seems  reason  to  doubt  if  the  disease 
of  the  testicle,  and  the  rounded  medullary  excrescences,  were 
precisely  of  a  similar  nature.  It  appears,  from  the  history  of 
tlie  case,  that  the  affection  of  the  testicle  arose  from  an  injury, 
and  was  the  primary,  and  for  three  or  four  months,  the  only 
symptom  of  indisposition.  The  subsequent  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease in  the  abdomen,  occurred  after  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time,  as  already  stated  ;  and  perhaps,  it  may  be  inferred,  from 
constitutional  contamination.  The  affection  of  the  abdomen, 
swellings  of  the  left  groin,  and  brain-like  excrescences  in  the 
niescntei  y,  and  omentum,  and  adherent  to  the  peritoneum,  may 
be  considered  as  the  secondary  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  this  case  is  so  characteristic  of 
fungus  haematodes  of  the  testicle,  as  to  warrant  the  inference  of 
this  having  been  a  case  of  that  formidable  and  incurable 
malady.  The  analogy  between  this  disease  of  the  testicle, 
as  described  by  Mr  Wardrop,  in  his  excellent  Treatise  on  Fun- 
gus Haematodes,  and  the  case  now  under  consideration,  is  so 
striking,  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  any  doubt  as  to  their  identity.  In 
illustration  and  support  of  this  position,  however,  I  shall  briefly 
advert  to  them  here,  referring  the  reader  to  the  cases  in  the 
work  itself,  for  a  fuller  and  better  account :  in  which  they  are 


•  Wicn  tlie  abscess  was  dressed,  bubbles  of  air  were  emitted  from  the  orifice, 
M  jth  a  purling  or  gurgling  noiije. 
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narrated  in  that  perspicuous  style  which  characterizes  all  the 
writings  of  that  very  eminent  surgeon. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  a  man  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
He  had  a  swelling  of  the  left  side  of  the  scrotum,  the  size  of  a 
goose-egg,  which  had  been  forming  for  nine  months,  unattend- 
ed with    pain — pulpy  and  soft,   resembling   hydrocele.      The 
operation  for  hydrocele  was  performed  fruitlessly.     The  tes- 
ticle was  found  diseased,    and  was  extirpated.      The  wound 
healed  in  three  weeks.     About  that  time  the  patient  was  af- 
fected with  pectoral  complaints,  accompanied  with  haemoptysis, 
and  a  tumour  the  bulk  of  a  large  fist  formed  over  the  upper 
lumbar  vertebree.     The  tumour  had  a  pulsation  communicated 
to  it  from  the  aorta.     He  soon  died,  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
hectic  fever.     On  examining  the  testicle  after  extirpation,  it  was 
elastic,  though  soft,  and  of  a  dark  brownish  colour,  having  sacs 
containing  a  transparent  and  glairy  fluid.  "  On  opening  the  ab- 
domen after  death,  the  spermatic  cord  of  the  affected  testicle  ap- 
peared indurated,  and  several  swelled  glands  were  found  adja- 
cent to  it,  and  stretching  in  a  chain  to  the  very  large  mass  of 
disease,   which  had  been  felt  durinff  life  through  the  abdominal 
parietes.     This  mass  seemed  to  be  chiefly  coniposed  of  a  cluster 
of  diseased  glands.     It  was  soft  v*'hen  cut  into,   had  a  dark- 
brown  colour,   and  in  some  parts  of  it  was  found  a  quantity  of 
thickened  grumous  blood.     This  tumour   surrounded  the  aorta 
and  vena  cava,  the  coats  of  the  latter  being  evidently  diseased, 
and  its  canal  apparently  somewhat  lessened." — "  In  the  liver 
there  were  many  tubercles,   containing  a  thick  blackish   fluid. 
In  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,   a  quantity  of  purulent  matter  was 
found.     The  lungs  were  tuberculous,  some  of  the  tubercles  be- 
ins:  also  filled  with  a  thick  blackish  fluid.  " 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  man  25  years  of  age,  who,  three 
years  and  a  half  before  his  death,  observed  a  tumour  in  the  scro- 
tum, the  bulk  of  a  small  bean.  In  two  years  and  a  half  from  the 
appearance  of  this  tumour,  the  testicle  had  acquired  the  bulk 
of  an  orange.  The  testicle  and  spermatic  cord  were  hard  and 
painful.  The  complaint  was  attributed  to  a  syphilitic  affection. 
He  used  mercury  and  blisters  with  little  benefit.  *'  At  last, 
after  having  conijalained  of  pain  in  the  belly  for  several  days,  a 
tumour  was  felt  in  the  right  side  of  the  umbilicus ;  it  was  of  a 
rounded  form ;  gave  a  sense  of  fluctuation  when  pressed  upon ; 
and  was  painful  to  the  touch.  The  swelling  of  the  testicle  and 
tumour  in  the  belly  continued  to  enlarge  and  to  give  excru- 
ciating pain,  till  at  last,  after  having  brought  on  symptoms  of 
hectic  fever,  he  died. "  When  the  testicle  was  removed,  it  weighs 
pd  four  pounds ;  was  soil  and  elastic,  and  seemed  in  some  parts  to 
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contain  a  fluid.  It  proved  to  be  spongy  and  cellular,  and 
composed  of  lobes  varying  in  appearance ;  some  of  them  re- 
sembled brain,  others  had  a  chalky  whiteness;  some  appeared 
vascular  and  dark-coloured,  and  others  had  cells  containing 
matter  like  the  boiled  yolk  of  egg. 

"  The  tumour  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  presented  a  very 
extensive  mass  of  disease,  surrounding  portions  of  the  mesen- 
tery and  intestines,  and  involving  the  large  vascular  trunks. 
No  very  material  difference  could  be  perceived  in  the  structure 
of  this  tumour  from  that  of  the  testicle,  except  that  the  cells 
were  much  larger,  the  texture  more  fibrous,  and  the  whole 
mass  much  looser.  When  cut  into,  it  had  more  of  a  honey- 
comb appearance ;  in  some  places  it  felt  harder  than  even  the 
testicle ;  and  in  several  points,  ossification  could  be  distinguish- 
ed. Two  tubercles  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  disease  in  the 
testicle  and  abdomen  were  found  in  the  liver. " 

A  young  man,  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  a  considerable 
swelling  in  the  right  side  of  the  scrotum,  of  a  uniform  shape, 
and  soft  to  the  touch.  A  ligature  was  applied  to  the  spermatic 
vessels,  and  the  testicle  dissected  out.  On  the  sixth  day  after 
the  operation,  he  had  pain  in  his  belly ;  and  after  one  or  two 
hectic  paroxysms,  he  died  on  the  tenth  day.  "  On  opening 
the  belly,  the  spermatic  cord  was  sound  within,  as  well  as  with- 
out, the  abdominal  ring,  but  there  was  a  considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lymphatic  glands  lying  along  the  fore  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  The  glands,  when  cut  into,  were 
of  an  uniform  white  colour,  and  soft  consistence,  some  of  them 
having  acquired  the  bulk  of  a  small  fist. " 

A  patient,  thirty- three  years  of  age,  had  had  a  swelling  of 
the  right  testicle  the  bulk  of  two  large  fists,  and  of  a  very  glo- 
bular form ;  pain  darted  along  the  spermatic  cord,  and  across 
the  loins.  On  the  anterior  part  of  the  scrotum,  there  was  an 
opening  from  which  there  issued  a  copious  discharge  of  puru- 
lent matter.  This  swelling  had  commenced  eight  months  be- 
fore, and  the  operation  for  hydrocele  had  been  performed  by  a 
surgeon  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  The 
testicle  was  extirpated,  as  affording  the  only  hopes  of  saving 
this  patient's  life.     He  died  twelve  days  after  the  operation. 

"  The  testicle  weighed  two  pounds ;  the  vaginal  coat  and 
albuginea  were  firmly  adhering  to  one  another,  and  the  gland 
was  converted  into  a  soft  pulpy  mass,  in  various  parts  mixed 
with  blood,  none  of  the  natural  structure  remaining.  On  open- 
ing the  abdomen,  a  chain  of  swelled  glands  were  seen  stretch- 
ing from  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  to  a  large  diseased  mass 
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which  was  situated  on  the  lumbar  vertebr^.  This  mass  seemed 
to  be  altogether  composed  of  diseased  glands,  the  whole  of 
which,  as  well  as  those  along  the  cord,  being  converted  into  a 
pulpy  matter,  parts  of  which  were  as  soft  as  cream,  others  bcr 
ing  firmer  than  brain.  " 

The  last  case  I  shall  allude  to,  is  that  of  a  patient  twentyrtwo 
years  of  age,  admitted  into  St  Thomas's  Hospital.  About  five 
months  before,  he  had  been  attacked  with  a  pain  in  the  testis  of 
the  left  side.  The  testis  swelled,  gradually  enlarged,  and  felt 
soft  and  pulpy,  yet  not  sufficiently  so  as  to  give  the  sense  of 
fluctuation.  Seven  weeks  previous  to  his  admission  into  hospi- 
tal, a  tumour  was  observed  in  the  abdomen,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  umbilicus.  The  swelling  of  the  testis  and  the  tumour 
continued  to  increase;  and  after  much  suffering,  hectic  fever 
came  on,  and  he  died  about  ten  weeks  from  the  time  he  was 
admitted  into  hospital. 

"  On  making  an  incision  into  the  enlarged  testicle,  a  pulpy 
mass  appeared,  composed  of  broken  coagulable  lymph,  and  of 
a  blood-coloured  serum.  The  absorbents  of  the  spermatic  cord 
were  very  considerably  enlarged,  their  coats  thickened,  and 
small  tumours  appeared  at  irregular  distances." — "  The  small 
glands  on  the  loins,  which  receive  the  absorbents  of  the  testicle 
and  cord,  by  their  enlargement  and  union,  formed  a  tumour  on 
the  lumbar  vertebrae,  weighing  nine  pounds  and  a  half,  " 

"  On  opening  the  tumour,  it  exhibited  a  similar  appearance 
to  the  testicle,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  disease  being 
of  the  same  nature.  "  The  receptaculum  chyli  and  thoracic 
duct  contained  a  similar  matter,  and  the  latter  was  lost  oppo- 
site to  the  curvature  of  the  aorta,  "  in  a  swelling  as  large  as  a 
moderate  sized  walnut,  differing  in  no  respect  excepting  in  bulk, 
from  the  swelling  in  the  abdomen. " 

The  analogy  between  those  avowed  cases  of  fungus  haema- 
todes  of  the  testicle,  and  of  that  now  under  consideration,  ap- 
pears to  be  so  manifest,  as  to  justify  the  parallel  that  has  been 
drawn,  and  to  leave  no  ambiguity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease of  which  the  patient  died.* 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  disease  under  which  this 

•  It  is  regretted  exceedingly  that  the  testicle  was  not  examined,  but  leave  to  in- 
spect the  abdomen  was  obtained  with  difficulty  ;  and  any  farther  interference  was 
decidedly  objected  to.  When,  therefore,  the  examination  of  the  testicle  was  ren- 
dered of  so  nuicli  interest  by  the  pulpy,  brain-lijce  excrescences  in  the  abdomen,  the 
only  relation  of  tlie  deceased  Ijad  purposely  (I  believe)  gone  out  of  the  way,  so 
that  the  examination  of  the  testicle  would  have  been  a  direct  breach  of  a  specific 
pB/jagemcnt. 

It  is  also  probable  tljat  the  same  Ivind  of  pulpy  tubercles  would  have  been 
found  in  tlie  chest,  as  the  pectoral  irritation  increased  witli  llie  duration  of  the 
fliseasc. 
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patient  laboured  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  have  been  of  a 
scrofulous  nature;  as  the  abscess,  as  well  as  some  of  the  deposi- 
tions among  the  convolutions  of  the  bowels,  very  much  re- 
sembled the  effects  of  scrofulous  disease,  and  seemed  to  verify 
the  accuracy  of  the  remark.  The  analogy  between  some  forms 
of  scrofula  and  fungus  hasmatodes  is  considerable.  Laennec, 
Wardrop  and  others,  state,  that  they  may  coexist.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  in  this  instance.  It  will  readily  be  con- 
ceded, that  it  may  occasionally  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  distinguish  a  scrofulous  affection  of  the  testicle 
from  the  soft  pulpy  tumour  constituting  the  primary  symptom 
of  fungus  hjEmatodes  of  that  organ.  The  history  and  progress 
of  the  two  diseases,  however,  are  widely  different,  although 
they  are  both  diseases  of  early  life.  Scrofula  often  admits  of 
cure,  or  spontaneously  disappears.  It  is  a  hereditary,  and  con- 
sequently, strictly  speaking,  a  constitutional  disease,  general- 
ly attacking  the  lymphatic  glands.  Scrofulous  affections  thus 
appear  in  different  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time,  not  by 
constitutional  contamination  from  a  primary  local  affection,  as 
in  syphilis,  cancer,  fungus  haematodes,  &c.  &c.  but  from  a  par- 
ticular and  original  diathesis. 

Bui,  independent  of  the  circumstances  now  mentioned,  there 
are  also  distinctive  marks  in  the  local  affections,  and  in  the 
morbid  masses  themselves,  which  greatly  assist  us  in  our  diag- 
nosis. Primary  hsematoid  tumours  have  not  the  same  tenden- 
cy to  arise  in  lymphatic  glands, — a  circumstance  that  almost 
always  occurs  in  scrofulous  affections.  The  hajmatoid  tumours 
usually  enlarge,  ulcerate,  and  shoot  out  a  fungus,  which  dis- 
charges a  thin  fetid  sanies,  often  mixed  with  blood.  They  are 
intersected  with  bands,  and  lobulatcd,  varying  in  appearance 
and  consistence,  and  more  complicated  in  their  structure  than 
the  secondarily  affected  glands  or  tubercles.  Both  generally* 
retain  the  pulpy  medullary  structure;  but  the  consistence  and 
aspect  of  the  glands  are  more  uniform. 

When  a  scrofulous  gland  suppurates,-  it  generally  contains  a 
yellow  or  green-coloured  matter  ;  by  and  by,  the  matter  changes, 
becomes  flaky,  curdy,  or  serous ;  the  abscess  is  very  gene- 
rally circumscribed,  or  bounded,  after  some  time,  with  a  yellow 
incrustation,  lined  with  a  delicate  secreting  membrane.  In  o- 
ther  instances,  scrofulous  glands  have  been  found  enlarged,  from 
depositions  of  coagulable  lymph  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  glands 
have  a  caseous  consistence,  mixed  with  a  calcareous  substance, 
composed  principally  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Scrofulous  masses 
of  a  white  soft  granulated  matter,  as  thick  as  the  edge  of  the 
hand,  have  been  found  behind  the  peritoneum  ;  and  the  mcsca- 
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tery  has  also  been  found  converted  into  a  cake  of  this  sub- 
stance. 

In  cases  of  fungus  hasmatodes  of  the  testicle,  extirpation  of 
the  diseased  organ  is  the  only  curative  means  promising  to  be  of 
use  ;  but  unfortunately  this  step  is  not  likely  either  to  be  recom- 
mended or  acceded  to  in  time  to  prevent  constitutional  contami- 
nation, from  the  little  pain  and  uneasiness  the  tumour  generally 
gives  to  the  patient,  and  the  doubt  and  uncertainty,  in  many 
instances,  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  disease,  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  attendant.  When  the  constitution  has  once  be- 
come contaminated,  which  may  be  suspected  by  a  thickening  of 
the  spermatic  cord,  shooting  pains,  or  tlie  appearance  of  tu- 
mours in  the  abdomen,  farther  than  the  alleviation  of  urgent 
symptoms,  human  aid  has  hitherto  proved  of  no  avail. 

Kendal,  December,  1825. 


III. 


Psychological  and  Medical  Researches  respecting  the  Cures  attri^ 
huted  to  the  Prayers  of  Prince  Hohenlohe.  By  D.  C.  Pfeu- 
FER.     ( Continued  from  ]).  73  of  the  jpreceding  Number.) 

III.    A  TTEMPT  to  explain  the  operation  of  the  process  used  by 
-^^     Prince  Hohenlohe. 

The  instant  cure  of  the  patients  above  mentioned,  who  were, 
in  our  town,  the  first  subjects  of  Prince  Hohenlohe's  religious 
therapeutical  experiments,  acted  on  the  public  mind  like  an 
electric  shock,  and  every  one  hastened,  big  with  expectation, 
to  the  highly  favoured  individual,  to  ascertain,  with  their  own 
eyes,  the  marvellous  event.  I  myself  was  extremely  gratified  to 
see  together,  at  the  window,  the  two  sisters  whose  idea  had  been 
for  years  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  bed  of  suffering,  and 
to  hear  them,  with  serene  and  thankful  countenances,  and  with 
their  own  lips,  declare  their  deliverance  to  the  crowd  that  rush- 
ed towards  them.  I  had  but  the  single  wish,  that  their  comfortable 
feelings  might  be  permanent.  While  I  pressed  through  the 
crowd,  I  remarked  many  flices  pale  with  ecstacy  and  wonder, 
and  many  eyes  swimming  with  tears. 

One  must  have  seen  something  of  this  kind,  to  be  able  to 
form  a  conception  of  the  effect  which  those  curative  trials  pro- 
duce in  patients,  who  are  abandoned  by  art  in  despair,  and  con- 
si'Tned  victims  to  a  wretched  falc.     One  must  be  acquainted 
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with  the  various  views  that  are  taken  of  those  trials,  to  under- 
stand how,  in  a  few  hours,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
town  were  set  in  motion  by  them,  and  not  so  much  as  a  single 
fiimily  was  to  be  found  in  which  they  were  not  occasions  of  joy, 
wonder,  or  silent  doubt.  The  reflecting  part  looked  for  cer- 
tain information  to  the  official  investigation  of  tiie  facts,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  future,  which  was  to  determine  whether  this 
treatment  would  be  confirmed,  and  whether  the  healthful  sen- 
sations of  the  patients  would  prove  permanent.  The  mass, 
however,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  some  men  of  education  of  all 
rknks,  gave  full  credit  to  every  report,  and  interpreted  those 
marvellous  events  into  calls  from  Providence  to  make  men  bet- 
ter, and  lead  them  back  to  the  old  fallen  faith. 

Now  that  the  impulse  was  given  by  those  successful  experi- 
ments, to  which  were  added  in  the  promulgation  a  thousand 
interesting  circumstances  (fama  erescit  eundojy  nothing  could 
destroy  the  powerful  impression  to  which  they  gave  rise,  far 
and  near.  As  early  as  the  evening  of  next  day,  ail  the  streets, 
inns  and  churches,  were  filled  with  sick  from  places  at 
various  distances;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  concourse 
would  be  greater  in  proportion,  as  the  instances  of  success 
hourly  announced  should  be  more  striking.  Until  a  late  hour 
the  Prince's  humanity  was  put  in  requisition,  and  every  one 
looked  forward  to  the  coming  events,  big  with  expectation. 
From  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning,  the  street  before  the 
Prince's  lodging  was  beset  by  an  immense  crowd  of  sick.  A 
stranger  who,  ignorant  of  the  cause,  should  have  entered  the 
street,  might  readily  have  supposed  that  he  had  wandered  into 
a  general  hospital  of  an  entire  nation. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  the  explanation  of  the  operation 
of  these  experiments  is  partly  contained.  The  mind  becomes 
at  length  powerfully  affected,  and  the  soul  works  on  the  body,  by 
means  of  its  close  connection  with  it  through  the  nervous  system. 
This  intimate  alliance  between  soul  and  body  is  often  disturb- 
ed, nay,  even  interrupted,  but  never  during  life  altogether  dis- 
solved. Every  observant  physician  must  be  convinced,  that  in 
many  diseases  this  reaction  is  greatly  increased,  and  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  sentient  being  exercises  a  more  ex- 
tensive influence  over  the  body  than  in  the  state  of  health. 

In  the  so  called  evangelical  diseases,  this  seems  to  be  the 
most  remarkable  feature;  and  it  is  such  diseases,  accordingly, 
that  Prince  Hohenlohe,  by  his  own  declaration,  finds  most 
suitable  for  his  purpose.  They  arc  for  the  most  jiart  the  con- 
secjucnces  of  functional  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  in  which 
the  solar  plexus,  and  the  sympathetic  nerve,  act  important 
parts. 
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The  former  has,  according  to  Reil,  a  decided  influence  on 
the  temperament  of  man,  on  his  feelings,  and  on  his  senses, 
soul,  and  moral  habitudes.  Now,  nothing  affects  the  nervous 
system  of  the  epigastric  region  so  powerfully  as  rehgious  emo- 
tions ;  it  is  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system,  there- 
fore, principally,  it  would  seem,  that  Prince  Hohenlohe's  me- 
thod operates. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  great  heroes  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  who,  through  devotional  feelings,  were  en- 
abled to  endure  the  most  ingenious  tortures,  and  even  death 
itself.  Neither  need  I  refer  to  the  wonderful  deeds  which  the 
like  feelings  called  forth  during  the  crusades.  Every  physi- 
cian has  known  instances,  in  which  religious  emotions,  awaken- 
ed by  the  holy  exhortations  of  a  well  informed  priest,  have  in- 
stantly reinspirited  a  desponding  patient,  and  eased  him  of  the 
acutest  pains.  To  myself  two  most  striking  instances  have  oc- 
curred, in  which  the  instant  alleviation  could  only  be  attribut- 
ed to  religious  emotion.  The  families  in  which  these  instances 
occurred  are  yet  alive,  so  that  I  can  easily  point  them  out,  which 
delicacy  forbids  me  to  do  here,  to  any  one  that  may  doubt  my 
word. 

Baron  S.,  who  had  suffv^red  for  many  years  from  a  painful, 
incurable  complaint  of  the  bladder,  fell,  after  a  fortnight's  con- 
finement to  bed,  unexpectedly  into  such  a  state  of  weakness, 
that,  though  quite  sensible,  he  yet  could  neither  move  nor  speak, 
and  every  moment  his  last  struggle  was  looked  for.  With 
constantly  increasing  anxiety,  I,  and  those  that  stood  around, 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  priest,  who  lived  about  1|  hour's 
walk  distant.  This  gentleman,  who  was  distinguished  for  infor- 
mation, inspired  the  exhausted  patient  with  courage,  and  admi- 
nistered, after  asanctifying  exhortation,  the  sacrament  and  the  in- 
unction, according  to  Catholic  usage  and  the  German  ritual.  Dur- 
ing the  prayer  of  the  priest,  the  patient  was  observed  to  raise 
his  eyes  unusually  often.  Immediately  on  the  completion  of  the 
holy  ceremony,  he  raised  himself  up  in  bed  without  any  assist- 
ance. A  breathing  perspiration  now  warmed  his  body,  which 
was  previously  for  the  most  part  cold ;  the  pulse,  from  being 
trembling  and  irregular,  became  stronger  and  regular ;  and 
the  patient  felt  himself  so  much  strengthened,  that,  with  the 
completest  self-possession,  he  dictated  to  the  priest  his  last 
will.  He  found  particular  difficulty  in  describing  to  me  the 
feeling  that  darted  through  him,  at  the  words  of  the  prayer, 
"  Lord,  take  this  cup  from  me ;  but  not  mine,  but  thy  will  be 
done. "  The  patient  retained  his  strength  and  reason  for  three 
days  after,  and  until  within  a  few  hours  of  his  dissolution. 
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G.  H.j  a  countryman,  had  been  for  several  years  unable,  un- 
less occasionally,  to  leave  his  bed,  on  account  of  gout,  and  when 
he  got  up,  he  could  not  move  without  crutches.  Being  77  years 
old,  he  had  now  but  one  wish  remaining,  which  was  to  see  his 
son,  who  had  studied  theology,  offering  up  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  at  the  altar  of  his  parish  church.  Two  years  ago  he  had 
his  wish  fulfilled.  The  instant  he  was  informed  of  his  son's 
arrival,  he  left  his  bed,  went  without  crutch  or  support  to  the 
church,  spent  two  hours  there,  and  afterwards  walked  about  the 
village  without  assistance,  which  he  docs  still  to  this  hour. 

Such  observations  are  however  the  less  strange,  since  simi- 
lar results  have  been  obtained  from  the  operation  of  the  mind 
on  the  nervous  system,  without  any  excitation  of  exalted  reli- 
gious feelings.  What  marked  influence  do  the  passions  exercise 
over  the  functions  of  several  of  our  organs?  How  powerfully 
do  music  and  poetry  operate  ?  He  that  suffers  from  severe  tooth- 
ach,  feels  himself  often  instantly  relieved  from  pain  the  mo- 
ment the  dentist  enters  the  room.  The  mother  whom  grief  for 
the  supposed  death  of  her  only  son  has  brought  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  is  instantly  restored  to  health  on  receiving  authentic 
information  that  he  yet  lives.  I  knew  a  girl  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wurzburg,  who,  after  being  deaf  for  several  years,  instantly 
regained  her  hearing  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  sudden 
death  of  her  father. 

In  Nostalgia  there  is  an  inconceivable  insensibility  to  every 
thing  around  us,  yet  there  are  no  prominent  morbid  appear- 
ances ;  the  unhappy  creature  becomes  the  sure  prey  of  death, 
if  his  longing  be  not  satisfied  ;  the  hour  of  his  return  to  his 
native  country  strikes,  and  new  life  glows  through  his  frame. 

But  let  us  examine  the  operations  and  practice  of  the  phy- 
sician himself.  Without  the  aid  of  a  noble  and  more  intimate 
relation,  like  that  between  the  magnetiser  and  his  patient; 
without  the  skill  to  adapt  himself  to  the  character  of  the  sick, 
the  physician  will  effect  but  little  with  all  the  medicinal  trea- 
sures of  the  old  and  new  world.  Hence  says  Walther  (Marcus 
Ephemeriden  der  Heilkunde,  -t.  B.  3.  H.)  the  physician  is, 
after  the  poet  and  artist,  the  third  son  of  Apollo,  and  begotten 
only  under  the  influence  of  mild  constellations.  He  that  de- 
pends on  medicine  alone,  as  such,  seeks  corn  in  thrashed  straw. 
Medicine  is  but  an  instrument  of  cure;  but  the  physician  heals, 
not  by  medicine  alone,  but  also  by  the  glance  of  the  eye  and 
by  the  animating  word. 

A  cure  also  often  depends  on  something  more  elevated  and 
intellectual,  and  in  so  far  marvellous  that  the  principle  of  it 
lies  out  of  the  sphere  of  ordinary  thought  and  of  sensible  per- 
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ception.  In  this  class  are  comprehended  the  religious  experi- 
ments of  Prince  Hohenlohe.  Their  efficacy  depends  entirely  on 
the  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  body;  in  other  words,  on  an 
agency  purely  ps}choIu£jica]. 

On  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  under 
which  these  experiments  came  into  notice,  there  appears  no 
doubt,  and  every  one  must  be  convinced,  that  they  can  seldom 
fail  of  their  effect,  (viz.  tranquillization  of  the  afflicted  spirit, 
and  establishment  of  its  dominion  over  morbid  feelings),  when 
undertaken  with  proper  precaution,  and  with  a  certain  pomp 
and  dignity. 

A  priest  of  princely  race,  full  of  zeal  in  his  vocation,  not  a 
gloomy  ascetic,  but  a  polished  and  sociable  individual,  unas- 
suming and  modest  in  his  deportment,  announces,  with  unusual 
confidence,  a  new  method  of  curing  diseases,  in  two  towns  in 
which  former  ecclesiastical  princes  had  in  general  governed  very 
mildly.  His  mode  of  cure  seizes  upon  the  strongest  feelings  of 
man,  viz.  his  religious  sentiments;  he  heals  sick  of  all  sorts  in- 
stantaneously, without  interested  motives,  without  expense. — 
He  begins  his  career  by  the  cure  of  a  princess,  who,  for  many 
years  deprived  of  hearing,  had  now  reduced  the  profession  to  its 
last  resources,  and  who,  being  related  to  many  great  families, 
must  of  course  excite  a  lively  and  universal  interest. 

To  this  we  must  add  the  character  of  our  age,  which  is  so 
little  consistent  with  itselfj  that  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  any 
thing  fixed  in  terrestrial  affairs.  Great  and  astonishing  events, 
constant  vicissitudes  of  starting  into  being  and  passing  away,  of 
establishing  and  of  destroying,  incessantly  presenting  themselves 
to  our  observation,  elevate  us  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of 
daily  life,  whose  impressions  we  no  longer  feel,  and  whose  lame- 
ness does  not  satisfy  our  imagination  or  our  hearts.  We  wan- 
der, therefore,  with  willingness  into  the  magic  domain  of  fancy, 
and  surrender  ourselves  to  her  dominion  with  so  much  the  more 
confidence,  as  she  renders  our  gains  as  pleasant  as  they  are  easy. 
Nothing  so  powerfully  excites  the  fancy  as  the  extraordinary  and 
inconceivable.  The  educated  person,  indeed,  does  not  willingly 
surrender  his  reason  captive;  but  he  still  does  not  swim  against 
the  stream,  by  which,  in  fact,  he  is  readily  carried  away.  If,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  the  extraordinary  presents  itself  in  a  noble 
and  religious  form,  then  it  is  no  wonder  if,  like  an  electric 
stroke,  it  gives  a  shock  to  a  great  number  of  sick,  who,  with 
eyes  shut,  threw  themselves  upon  the  last  proffcrer  of  aid,  and 
imagine  that,  by  his  means,  ihey  have  obtained  their  dehver- 
ance  from  lonff  sufforinL''. 

Moreover,  when  we  reflect  on  the  eventful  period  lately  past, 
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it  appears  very  clear,  that  the  general  mind  must  have  been 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  every  beUef,  working  on  reb'gious 
feehngs.  During  a  stormy  time,  virtuous  sentiments  were  more 
and  more  thrown  into  the  back  ground,  or  were  kept  in  con- 
stant conflict  with  selfish  passions.  Amidst  those  tempests  a- 
rose  a  tendency  towards  the  customs  of  the  "  good  old  times," 
which  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  to  those  comfortable  usages  of  re- 
ligion, which,  although  not  torn  up  from  their  original  ever 
fruitful  soil,  during  the  powerful  struggles,  were  notwithstand- 
ing dragged  into  the  whirlpool  that  embroiled  all  terrestrial 
affairs. 

Let  us  then  imagine  thousands  and  thousands  of  human  beings 
under  such  circumstances,  to  each  of  whom  every  day  brings  new 
sufferings,  new  despondence,  and  who  have  but  one  wish  remain- 
ing— release  by  death  from  their  nameless  pangs.    Electrified  by 
the  news  that,  at  Bamberg  and  Wurzburg,  there  is  help  and 
salvation  for  them  through  the  grace  of  God,  a  new  life  glows 
within  them,    and    already  they  feel  the  term  of  their  misery. 
With  the  same  longing  as  that  of  the  leper  for  the  pool  of  Beth- 
esda,  they  hurry  to  the  place  where  all  grief  vanishes,  and  where 
the  stream  of  health  and  delivei'ance  flows.     In   ever  increas- 
ing expectation,  and  with  breasts  full  of  hope,   wholly  occu- 
pied in  anticipating  the  enjoyment  of  re-established  health,  dead 
to  every  other  thought,  they  approach  the  scene  of  healing  grace. 
At  every  step  are  announced  to  them  the  great  wonders  that 
take  place  there  every  minute.     Scarcely  arrived  at  the  place  of 
deliverance,  they  throw  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  con- 
fess their  sins,  and,  reconciled  and  united  with  God,  hasten  to 
the  chosen  Priest:  All  the  streets  they  find  filled;  with  great 
trouble,  and  anxious  palpitation,  they  reach  the  desired  resi- 
dence.    Some  one  carries  on  his  back  an  old  woman  into  the 
house.     She  has  been,  says  report,  from  her  childhood,  crooked, 
and  unable  to  stand  or  walk.     A  few  minutes  pass  by,  the  door 
of  the   Prince's  dwelling  opens,   and   the  same  woman  walks 
without  support  out  of  the  house,  thanking  and  praising  the 
Lord  God.     Every  one  presses  round  her;  each  one  will,  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  from  herself,  learn  what  has  happened  to  hei'. 
Man  lives  tor  the  present  time,  of  the  past  nobody  has  time  to 
think;  no   one,  therefore,  concerns  himself  about  the  former 
situation  of  the  person  cured.     Often,  also,  he  who  is  not  lucky 
enough  to  see  or  speak  with  her,  still  asserts,  in  order  to  please 
the  crowd,  and  to  appear  of  some  consequence,  that,  with  his 
own  eyes  and  ears,  he  has  convinced  iiimsclf.     For  who  is  not 
gratified  in  being  the  bearer  of  wonderful  news  ?  And  now,  in 
an  incredibly  short  time,  the  new  miracle  spreads  through  town 
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and  country;  each  narrator  vies  with  the  other.  If  the  cured 
person  limped  at  first,  he  is  soon  dead  lame;  another  soon  after 
sees  him  struggling  with  death ;  and  the  story  becomes  more 
interesting,  and  the  narrator  more  consequential  in  proportion 
as  he  is  more  skilful  in  tale-telling.  * 

Each  new  report  treading  on  the  heels  of  the  foregoing,  elec- 
trifies the  nervous  system  of  our  patients  anew.  Already  they 
imagine  themselves  saved,  released  from  all  suffering,  and  be- 
come subjects  of  the  talk  of  the  day.  In  this  downright  earth- 
quake of  the  soul,  they  spend  hours  and  days,  and  yet  their 
good  star  does  not  rise.  At  length  the  report  spreads  abroad, 
that  at  a  certain  hour  and  place,  the  curative  experiments  will 
be  performed.  Each  wishes  to  be  the  first  to  derive  benefit, 
and  to  publish  it.  Regardless  of  incivility  and  rudeness,  our  pa- 
tients arrive  with  hearts  full  of  hope,  at  the  place  appointed. 
They  find  the  princely  Priest  in  an  open  place,  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  and  of  all  degrees  of  informa- 
tion. All  eyes  are  fixed  on  him,  and  nothing  breaks  through 
the  solemn  silence,  unless  the  resounding  annunciation  of  hap- 
pily effected  cures.  They  approach  the  princely  Priest  not  as  a 
man,  but  as  a  chosen  one  of  the  Lord,  to  whom  God  has 
vouchsafed  extraordinary  grace.  The  act  of  cure  is  regarded 
as  something  exalted,  something  godly;  one  thinks  himself  near- 
er to  God,  and  a  sensation,  before  unknown,  thrills  through 
the  soul.  I  have  seen  men  and  women  of  no  common  educa- 
tion weep  with  humility  and  tremulous  emotion;  and  often  did 
I  hear  the  exclamation,  "  He  is  a  Hving  Apostle  ! "  In  such  a 
frame  of  mind,  no  man  inquires  whether  his  disease  be  curable 
or  not.  If  the  patient,  after  the  ceremonies,  feels  no  remarkable 
alleviation,  he  tries  as  much  as  possible  to  deceive  himself  in 
respect  to  his  situation,  and  to  crush  rising  doubts,  in  order 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  he  may  not  feel  too  keenly  the  pang  of 
disappointed  hope;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  may  not,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  appear  a  person  unworthy  of  the 
grace  and  mercy  of  God. 

To  increase  the  unconditional  reliance,  which  is  the  main 
spring  of  the  Hohenlohe  process  of  cure,  there  is  still  another 
circumstance,  namely,  that  it  is  attended  with  no  cost.  If  cir- 
cumstances would  allow  of  physicians  treating  all  patients  with- 
out expense  for  attendance  or  medicine,  the  world  would  soon 
resound  with  their  marvellous  cures,  and  many  a  patient  would 


*  A  fact  like  that  above  really  happened.  Upon  close  inquiry,  however,  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  person  cured  had  only  limped,  but  always  had  the  power  of  walking; 
the  man  had  taken  her  on  his  back,  merely  that  he  might  be  able  to  press  through 
the  crowd  with  more  ease  and  safety. 
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then  regard  his  physician  as  an  ambassador  from  the  Lord, 
who  now  entertains  no  extravagant  opinion  of  his  sanctity. 
There  is  no  expense  which  men  more  heartily  dislike,  than  that 
incurred  in  the  restoration  of  their  health  ;  and  even  should 
cures  bordering  on  the  marvellous  be  effected  by  physicians, 
the  expenses  connected  with  them  would  so  occupy  the  mind 
as  to  leave  in  it  no  room  for  wonder. 

Dr  Pfeufer  then  discusses  the  propriety  of  subjecting  Prince 
Hohenlohe's  therapeutical  proceedings  to  the  control  and  in- 
spection of  the  police.  He  mentions  that  the  minister  for  the 
Home  Department  established  a  regulation,  that  each  sick  per- 
son who  wished  to  try  the  devotional  process  of  cure,  should 
provide  himself  with  certificates  from  the  parish  priest  and 
from  a  physician,  specifying  the  nature  and  duration  of  his 
complaint,  and  that  the  experiments  should  be  made  in  pre- 
sence of  police  and  medical  officers  of  the  town,  and  not  per- 
mitted in  the  open  streets.  This  regulation  Dr  P.  defends  as 
necessary  to  prevent  dangerous  delusions.  He  gives  as  an  in- 
stance of  delusion,  the  case  of  a  child  belonging  to  an  excise 
officer  of  Bamberg,  who  was  blessed  by  the  Prince ;  the  urii- 
versal  cry  was,  "  There  is  another  child  restored  to  sight !"  On 
inquiry,  it  appeared,  that  the  child  had  never  been  blind,  but 
had  merely  a  scrofulous  sore  on  the  hand.  He  subjoins  the 
following  observations  : — These  experiments  should  be  confined 
to  ecclesiastical  functionaries,  and  not  practised  as  an  art  dis- 
tinct from  the  clerical  office.  All  the  prayers  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Christian  Church  have  in  general  for  their  object  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  man,  to  confirm  his  belief  in  God,  to 
enable  him  to  overcome  morbid  feelings  and  endure  bodily  suf- 
fering. For  this  reason,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
experiments  in  question  should  be  performed  with  the  greatest 
dignity  and  discretion.  The  holiest  exercises  require  a  kind  of 
display  of  pomp  and  silence,  by  which  their  splendour  and  effici- 
ency are  increased  and  exalted.  This  idea  has,  in  the  Chris- 
tian, that  is  the  Catholic  Church,  been  reduced  to  practice ; 
hence  the  great  influence  of  her  worship  over  the  soul,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  emotions  that  flow  in  the  breast  during  her  so- 
lemn services. 

As  the  anointed  minister  of  the  altar  approaches  the  sick, 
clad  in  peculiar  vestments,  and,  with  holy  humility  and  silence, 
prays  for  him  with  high  and  solemn  dignity,  and  anoints  him 
with  consecrated  oil ;  for  the  same  reason  must  every  experiment 
undertaken  to  cure  disease,  by  exciting  religious  emotions,  al- 
though not  strictly  belonging  to  the  sacerdotal  office,  be  per- 
formed with  becoming  pomp  and  silence ;  for  this  can  be  ef- 
ected  only  by  the  desired  profound  impression  on  the  soul. 
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The  author  concludes  his  paper  with  remarks  respecting  the 
influence  of  the  Hohenlohe  method  of  treatment  on  medicine 
and  the  medical  profession,  remarks  of  no  interest  out  of  Roman 
Catholic  Germany. 

Note  1/1/  Dr  Clc?idinmiig, 

Mr  Editor, — There  are  two  lines  of  argument,  cither  of  which 
may  be  employed  against  the  admirers  of  Prince  Hohenlohe. 
The  first  direct :   His  reputed  miracles  may  be  compared  with 
those  generally  admitted  as  performed  by  the  Apostles.    The  se- 
cond indirect :   The  effects  of  his  prayers,  with  their  antecedent 
and  concomitant  circumstances,   may  be  explained  on  princi- 
ples derived  from  experience,  and  involving  nothing  marvellous. 
The  first  mode  of  argument  Dr  Pfeufer  has  not  touched  on, 
and  perhaps  not  without  good  reason;   the  meaning  of  the  word 
miracle  is  hard  to  fix ;  the  idea  it  represents  is  popular  and 
vague,  not  scientific  and  precise;  it  has,  therefore,  eluded  every 
attempt  to  imprison  it  in  a  definition.     For  the  same  reason,  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  make  any  enumeration  of  its 
elements,  in  other  words,  any  description  which  any  two  dis- 
putants would   altogether  admit.     But  without  a  definition  of 
the  term  or  description  of  the  thing,  there  could  be  no  discussion, 
at  least  none  ending  in  a  decisive  result.    Owing  to  the  uncei*- 
tain  import  of  the  word  miracle,   it  is  plain  the  Hohenloheist 
who  would  confound,  would  have  an   immense  advantage  over 
the  Antihohenloheist  who  would  distinguish. 

Confining  himself  to  the  second  or  indirect  line  of  argument, 
Dr  Pfeufer  contends,  that  Prince  Hohenlohe's  cures  are  not  to 
be  accounted  miraculous,  but  referred  to  the  influence  of  the 
emotions  and  passions  on  the  body. 

There  are  diseases  whose  essential  elements  are  organic  front 
their  commencement.  There  are  also  diseases  whose  princi- 
pal conditions  are  inorganic  or  hyperorganic,  at  least  at  their 
commencement ;  and  there  are  proteiform  diseases  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  both  of  these.  In  these  last,  the  affections  of 
the  sensitive  being  are  often  out  of  all  proportion  great,  as  com- 
pared with  any  sensible  organic  degenerations  found  in  connec- 
tion with  them.  In  the  first  class,  which  comprehends  mutila- 
tions, inflammatory,  febrile,  and  chronic  organic  diseases,  the 
thinking  and  sentient  being  is  only  sympathetically  or  second- 
arily afl'ected.  Of  this  cks-s  Dr  Pfeufer  has  not  known  a  single 
case  cured  by  Prince  Hohenlohe,  very  few  even  momentarily  re- 
lieved. *     Now,    it  is  over  diseases  of  this  class  that  the  mind 


Have  not  hainorrlingic:  been  arrested  bv  sudden  fear  ? 
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might,  previously  to  trial,  be  pronounced  least  capable  of  ex- 
erting any  curative  influence.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  to  Di- 
vine power  all  diseases  are  alike  easy  of  cure. 

Under  the  second  and  third  heads  fall  multifarious  morbid 
affections,  popularly  known  by  the  names  Nervous,  Hysterical, 
Bilious,  Hypochondriacal,  tfcc.  diseases  ;  in  many  of  those  there 
is  no  doubt  organic  degeneration — in  many  only  functional  de- 
rangement— in  some  probably  no  bodily  ailment  whatever. 
The  influence  of  emotion  over  those  complaints  is  well  known. 
Obstinate  spasmodic  afi'ections  have  been  instantaneously  arrest- 
ed by  fright.  To  a  gouty  patient,  fright  has  in  a  moment  re- 
stored agility;  to  an  hysteric  woman  tranquillity ;  to  a  drunkard 
self-possession,  &c.  &c. ; — so  much  for  the  single  passion.  Fear. 

Of  diseases  of  the  third  class,  connected  with  no  organic  vitia- 
tion, as  effect  with  cause,  it  is  easily  understood  how  even  radi- 
cal cures  may  be  effected  by  strong  mental  emotions. 


IV. 

Account  oj  a  Species  o/Xynanche  Laryngea,  ivhich  prevailed  at 
Kelso,  and  p)ro-ocd  fatal  to  a  iiuniher  of  the  young^er  part  of  the 
communitij.  By  William  Robertson,  one  of  the  Surgeons 
to  the  Kelso  Dispensary. 

nPnis  disease  made  its  appearance  about  the  latter  end  of 
-■"  May.  At  that  time  the  weather  was  very  variable  ;  there 
were  a  few  warm  days  succeeded  by  drj^  cold  winds  from  the 
east,  alternating  with  showers  of  rain.  Numbers  of  both  young 
and  old  were  attacked  with  catarrhal  affections,  and  some  grown 
up  people  whom  I  saw,  with  cynanche  tonsillaris,  all  perhaps 
originating  from  the  same  cause.  The  catarrhal  affections  were 
got  the  better  of  by  attention  to  diet,  keeping  warm,  and  giving 
emetics,  sudorifics,  and  laxatives,  according  as  the  urgency  of 
symptoms  recjuired.  But  among  those  catarrhal  affections 
there  appeared  a  disease  of  a  more  formidable  nature.  The 
marks  by  which  it  was  distinguished  from  the  prevailing  catar- 
rhal ailments,  were  its  commencing  with  a  hoarseness,  accom- 
panied with  a  shrill  half  kind  of  cough,  as  if  the  patient  wished 
to  force  some  irritating  matter  through  the  epiglottis.  At  this 
period  there  often  appeared  very  little  constitutional  distur- 
bance, the  ])ulse  very  little  accelerated,  seldom  exceeding  a 
hundred.    The  patients  complained  of  a  stifliics^  in  the  neck, 
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and  when  asked  where  they  felt  most  uneasiness,  they  generally 
referred  it  to  the  top  of  the  larynx,  opposite  to  the  glottis. 
When  the  fauces  were  inspected  at  this  early  period,  if  a  satis- 
factory view  could  be  obtained,  nothing  particular  was  observed, 
except  a  j^retei  natural  redness  in  tlie  tonsils,  velum  pendulum 
j)alati,  and  as  far  back  as  could  be  seen.  I  saw  three  in  this 
stage  of  the  complaint;  the  children  were  from  seven  to  ten 
years  old.  Thev  had  all  been  wading  the  water  late  in  the  even- 
ing,  and  were  all  seized  with  the  same  complaint  early  in  the 
following  morning.  It  is  probable  that  the  inhaling  the  damp 
vapour  from  the  water  contributed  to  its  production.  If  prompt 
and  decisive  measures  were  not  adopted  at  this  period,  and  the 
disease  arrested  in  its  progress,  it  hurried  rapidly  on  to  a  fatal 
termination.  And  this  melancholy  issue  happened  too  fre- 
quently; for  at  the  commencement  .of  the  epidemic,  parents, 
not  aware  of  the  danger,  considering  it  to  be  a  common  cold, 
and  treating  it  as  such,  did  not  apply  for  medical  aid,  till  the 
disease  had  made  such  progress,  that  it  w-as  out  of  the  power 
of  medicine  to  afford  relief.  A  number  of  deaths  in  consequence 
happened,  which  spread  the  alarm  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
afterwards  made  them  apply  for  medical  assistance  on  its  first 
attack. 

In  those  in  whom  the  disease  had  been  allowed  to  <to  on  for 
the  space  of  three  or  four  days  before  applying  for  advice ;  on 
inspecting  the  fauces,  when  a  proper  view  could  be  got,  the 
umda^  tonsils,  velum  pendulum  palati  and  cesophagus,  were  ge- 
nerally observed  to  be  more  or  less  covered  with  a  buff-coloured 
coat,  and  the  throat  filled  with  froth  and  a  ropy  kind  of  phlegm, 
which  the  patients  were  constantly  endeavouring  to  get  rid  off 
by  a  forced  kind  of  cough.  At  this  period,  the  throwing  into 
the  fauces,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  injections  made  of  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  conserve  of  roses,  sufficiently  acidulated  with  the 
muriatic  acid,  afforded  a  temporary  relief.  What  was  rather 
singular,  most  of  those  affected  took  a  moderate  proportion  of 
food,  and  seemed  to  swallow  it  without  great  difficulty  or  pain. 
Matters  often  went  on  in  this  way  for  the  space  of  a  few  days. 
I  saw  one  patient  who  lingered  out  to  the  ninth  day  from  the 
first  attack. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  disease,  all  the  symptoms  became 
gradually  aggravated  ;  the  cough  and  efforts  made  to  expectorate 
■were  more  urgent,  respiration  more  difficult,  the  pulse  greatly 
accelerated,  with  great  constitutional  disturbance.  You  might 
see  the  sufferers  writhing  their  heads  in  various  directions, 
with  their  mouths  open,  so  as  to  catch  the  fresh  air  and  prevent 
immediate  suffocation,  and  continue  in  this  miserable  state,  un- 
til death  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings. 
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This  disease  continued  to  prevail  till  about  the  end  of  Juije 
when  it  disappeared ;  but  the  catarrhal  affections  among  the 
children  still  continued,  though  changed  into  a  milder  form. 

As  to  the  mode  of  treatment,  having  learned  by  experience 
the  fatal  tendency  of  the  disease  ^hen  accompanied  by  the 
threatening  symptoms  already  enumerated,  I  resolved,  when  cal- 
led upon  at  its  first  attack,  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  active 
and  vigorous  measures.  At  my  first  visit,  when  the  patient  was 
so  far  advanced  in  years,  and  required  the  loss  of  a  good  cpian- 
tity  of  blood,  if  the  jugular  vein  could  be  rendered  so  conspi- 
cuous as  to  be  operated  upon;  to  prevent  loss  of  time,  I  opened 
it,  and  extracted  if  possible  a  cupful  of  blood.  But  it  often  hap- 
pened that  the  patients  became  frighted  and  restless,  twisting 
their  heads  in  various  directions  so  as  to  stop  the  flow  of  the 
blood;  then  to  be  sure  of  extracting  a  sufficient  quantity,  I  order- 
ed two  or  more  ffood  leeches,  according  to  the  age  and  strength 
of  the  patient,  to  be  applied  to  the  top  of  the  larj-nx,  opposite  to 
the  part  they  complained  of,  and  allowed  them  to  bleed  freely. 
This  was  succeeded  by  an  emetic  of  a  solution  of  the  tartarized 
antimony,  which  generally  brought  up  a  quantity  of  bilious 
matter.  The  patient  was  next  put  into  the  warm  bath  of  a 
moderate  temperature,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  the  space 
often  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  dried  and  put  to  bed.  To 
ojien  the  bowels,  a  laxative,  composed  of  calomel  and  jalap,  pro- 
porlioneil  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  was  given,  and  the  steam  of 
warm  water  was  ordered  to  be  frequently  inhaled.  If  the  violence 
of  the  symptoms  did  not  seem  to  abate,  a  blister  was  applied 
across  the  throat,  from  ear  to  ear,  and  one  of  the  following 
powders  was  directed  to  be  given. 

!§,   Subniur.  ht/drarg.  '^ij.     Sacch.  alb.  "^J.     Antwion.  tar- 

tarizat.  gr.  v.  tere  simul  henc^  et  divid,  in  jpulv.  cqiial.  tfo. 

XX.  Cap.  1.  om.  '■Ida.  hor. 
The  strength  of  these  powders  was  either  increased  or  di- 
minished in  proportion  to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the 
patient.  After  these  powders  had  been  used  for  some  time, 
there  uniformly  followed  a  discharge  from  the  bowels  of  a  green- 
ish-coloured matter,  somewhat  resembling  chopped  spinage. 
The  first  signs  of  amendment  were  indicated  by  the  clearing  of 
the  voice,  and  the  shrillness  of  the  cough  being  changed  into 
one  more  of  a  catarrhal  nature,  attended  with  less  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  more  copious  expectoration.  The  expectoration 
continued  for  a  few  days,  when  the  symptoms  usually  disappear- 
ed altogether. 

The  above  may,  to  some,  seem  to  have  been  a  severe  mode 
of  treatment ;  some  of  the  patients  might  have  got  well  without 
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recourse  to  such  active  measures;  but,  owing  to  my  former 
experience  of  its  fatality,  I  thought  it  more  advisable  to  subject 
some  to  a  discipline  perhaps  minecessary,  than  suffer  the 
disease  in  any  to  pass  into  that  stage,  when  neither  applica- 
tions nor  medicines  of  any  kind,  possessed  the  least  control 
over  it. 

The  diet  directed  to  be  given  during  their  illness,  was  arrow- 
root, gruel,  breadberry,  &c. 

I  was  happy  to  observe,  that  after  adopting  the  above  plan 
of  treatment,  I  did  not  lose  a  single  patient. 

I  regretted  that  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  a  post  mm'tem 
examination ;  but  it  was  evident,  from  the  progress  and  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  that  the  sudden  transition  from  extreme  heat  to 
cold,  accompanied  by  m.oisture,  had  the  effect  of  producing  in- 
flammation in  the  mucous  membrane  that  lines  the  glottis,  epi- 
glottis, and  trachea,  which,  if  not  early  subdued,  produced  death 
by  suffocation,  from  the  air  passages  being  obstructed  by  the 
secretion  of  mucus  and  pus  from  the  surface  of  the  inflamed 
membrane. 
Kelso. 


V. 

Case  of  Maligna7it  Catice?',  in  tvhich  Iodine  rcns  administered 
'i£ith  jwiscejfid  effects.  By  George  Nesse  Hill,  Surgeon, 
Chester. 

Xj^xTENSiVE  as  are  the  objects  of  medical  and  surgical  daily 
-*^  concern,  none  rank  higher  in  importance  than  the  treat- 
ment of  scirrhus  and  cancer.  Zeal  in  the  cause  of  suffering 
humanity  never  appears  more  solicitous  to  obtain  practical  suc- 
cess, than  in  these  truly  melancholy  destroyers  of  all  ease  of 
body  and  quietude  of  mind.  Ages  have  rolled  on  witnessing  the 
fruitless  attempts  to  remove  the  first,  and  cure  the  last,  so  that 
the  practitioner  of  any  denomination  who  has  but  a  proposal 
to  make  which  carries  with  it  even  a  mere  probability  of  suc- 
cess, in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  sufferers  by  these 
cruel  maladies,  is  almost  as  much  entitled  to  attention  as  he 
who,  in  less  stubborn  evils,  has  met  with  a  new  remedy  de- 
cidedly successful  in  establishing  a  cure.  Perhaps  it  may  with 
truth  be  said,  that  no  disease  has  produced  such  a  number  of 
pretenders  to  cure  as  cancer,  while  in  no  department  has  there 
been  less  actual  success. 

The  subsequent  detail  has  no  higher  claims  on  the  public 
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attention  than  that  of  affording  another  proof  of  the  powerful 
effects  of  Iodine  on  the  human  glandular  system,  and  that  it  is 
a  new  remedy  from  the  poisonous  class  meriting  farther  and 
closer  attention  than  it  appears  yet  to  have  received.  Three  or 
four  notices  have  appeared  in  the  periodical  publications  from 
respectable  writers  on  the  subject,  of  the  very  powerful  effects  of 
iodine  on  the  female  breast.  By  a  free  and  constant  use  of  the 
remedy,  complete  absorption  of  the  whole  organ  has  ensued, 
so  as  to  leave  scarcely  the  vestige  even  of  a  nipple.  The  last 
account  I  have  seen  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the  Med.  and 
Phys.  Journal  for  May  last,  p.  437,  by  Hufeland.  Subse- 
quently one  of  the  foreign  Journals  reports,  that  Dr  Edward 
Graafe  prescribed  an  ungt.  containing  ^i.  of  the  hydriod.  po- 
tass, to  ^ij.  of  pure  lard,  from  which  the  like  effects  followed. 

December  20,  1822. — I  was  requested  to  examine  the  right 
breast  of  a  widow,  aged  62,  of  a  shattered  constitution,  having 
led  a  laborious  life,  and  been  the  mother  of  ten  children,  ex- 
clusive of  abortions.  The  breast  presented  a  large,  hollow,  fetid 
ulcer,  with  ragged  thickened  hard  edges ;  the  subjacent  ribs 
bare,  but  not  denuded  of  theW  2^erwsteu7n.  Her  general  health 
was  deranged,  appetite  bad,  with  frequent  cough ;  her  situation 
in  life  in  every  respect  unfavourable.  I  directed  a  carrot  poul- 
tice to  be  applied,  and  renewed  every  five  or  six  hours.  Me- 
dicines to  be  taken  to  regulate  the  bowels ;  and  when  the  eva- 
cuations assumed  a  tolerably  healthy  appearance,  the  Fowle- 
rian  solution  was  commenced ;  and  happening  to  agree  wuth 
the  stomach  (by  which  expression  I  mean  to  be  understood 
that  this  organ  admitted  of  its  use  being  pushed  to  15  drops 
twice  and  thrice  per  diem),  in  tv/o  months  amendment  was  visi- 
ble. Her  general  health  was  improved.  The  ulcer  became 
less  offensive.  A  weak  mixture  of  the  solution  and  pure  water 
was  applied  with  lint,  and  over  that  the  carrot  cataplasm.  In 
short,  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  the  general  health  was  so 
improved,  and  the  appearance  of  the  ulcer  such  as  to  justify 
the  trial  of  Mr  Young's  mode  of  cure  by  compression.  Just  at 
this  juncture,  an  accidental  visitor  from  London  was  at  my 
house,  who  had  been  successfully  treated  by  this  method.  She 
s])()ke  highly  of  it,  said  her  breast  had  been  condemned  to  be 
removed  by  some  eminent  surgeon ;  but  as  she  was  unwilling  to 
suffer  the  operation,  she  applied  to  Mr  Y.,  and  was  now  free 
from  every  vestige  of  the  disease.  Having  procured  the  ap- 
paratus recommended  by  Mr  Y.,  it  was  applied  conformably 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  that  gentleman,  with  steady  tiili- 
gcncc,  and  borne  with  c(]ual  patience,  until,  in  the  course  of 
three  months,  the  edges  of  tiic  sore  assuiucd  the  appearanco 
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of  cicatrization  ;  but  the  wliole  surroundino-  parts,  and  particu- 
larly the  axillary  glands,  became  so  painful,  and  a  provoking 
discoloration  in  the  centre  of  the  ulcer  (from  which  spot  she 
liescribed  the  pain  as  all  emanating),  compeiied  us  to  lay  aside 
the  pressure  apparatus  as  incompatible  in  this  case.  The  un- 
healthy spot  at  the  fundus  of  the  ulcer  now  rapidly  enlarged, 
and  threw  out  a  large  tubercle  of  a  livid  appearance.  This  di- 
minished and  looked  better  under  the  use  of  the  sulphas  cupri. 
The  surrounding  parts  were  dressed  with  the  pul-o.  cretde  ppt. 
according  to  Mr  Kentish's  mode ;  the  cinchona  and  opium 
%vere  administered  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  my 
attendance,  the  ulcer  had  assumed  a  favourable  aspect.  Spots 
of  new  cicatrization  were  once  more  visible,  but  their  next 
door  neij^hbours  were  the  hard  ill  looking  tubercles,  soon  ac- 
companied  by  incun'ated  edges,  and  a  general  tendency  to 
bleed  from  small  nipple-like  eminences  of  the  fungoid  kind. 
Dry  lint  imbued  with  flour  and  sp.  tereh.  generally  succeeded 
in  stopping  the  blood.  The  bolar  earth  with  alum  never 
failed.  The  longest  diameter  of  the  ulcer  now  measured  six 
inches;  the  general  health  still  good,  a  little  cough  excepted. 
Thus  we  went  on  to  the  end  of  a  second  year,  without  gaining 
or  losing  much  ground,  except  that  the  insulated  spots  of  cica- 
trization which  had  appeared  under  the  use  of  the  chalk  were 
no  longer  visible ;  the  discharge  from  the  whole  corroded  sur- 
face was  copious  and  gleety. 

At  this  juncture,  having  put  to  the  test  every  local  applica- 
tion and  internal  remedy  I  could  think  of,  the  powerful  effects 
of  Iodine  were  suggested  to  me  by  a  very  ingenious  friend  and 
chemical  artist  of  this  city,  as  worthy  of  trial  in  all  desperate 
cases  of  tumour  and  vitiated  ulcer;  1  gladly  caught  at  the  hint, 
and  applied  an  unguent  consisting  of  "^i.  of  the  hydroidate  to 
§i.  of  the  })ure.-t  axuvg.  porcin. ;  this  was  the  dressing  twice  a- 
day  ;  it  not  only  gave  no  pain,  but,  as  my  patient  observed, 
**  felt  comfortable.  "  In  a  fev/  days,  the  quantity  of  discharge 
was  diminished,  and  its  quality  improved,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  sore  assuming  a  kindlier  aspect;  the  ill-coloured  tubercles 
softened  and  gradually  sloughed  away,  recalhng  to  mind  the 
applications  of  our  forefathers,  designated  detergents.  In  a  few 
weeks,  the  whole  surface  wore  the  most  flattering  appearance 
possible.  Any  surgeon  whose  eye  had  then  been  directed  to 
this  poor  sufferer's  breast,  would  have  said,  "  Here  we  have  a 
state  of  fine  healthy  granulation  ;  "  in  truth  nothing  could  look 
better,  or  afford  a  more  healthy  discharge;  all  the  surrounding 
hardness  was  softened  and  ultimately  removed,  as  though  there 
iiQver  had  exist:?d  any  breast.    The  left  breast  underwent  a  simi- 
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lar  pi'ocess;  there  is  not  the  vestige  of  a  nipple  even  to  be 
found  (more  than  a  minute  brown  spot),  on  the  closest  inspec- 
tion. 

Soon  after  commencing  the  use  of  the  vngf.  hydroid.  the  so- 
lution also  was  administered  in  the  proportion  of  36  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  aq.  dhtill.  Her  stomach  Ijore  thirty  drops  easily, 
but  beyond  this  she  could  not  advance  without  nausea ;  the  lan- 
cinating pains  and  occasional  bleedings  of  the  breast  entirely 
ceased  ;  the  evening  dose  of  opium  was  dismissed.  After  pur- 
suing this  plan  for  four  months,  all  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
ulcer  was  completely  cicatrized.  This  process  taking  place 
from  below  upwards,  in  the  course  of  another  month  a  patch  of 
lint  the  size  of  a  sixpence  would  cover  the  uncicatrized  part. 
Above  this,  at  the  top,  there  remained  a  hard  ridge,  not  half  an 
inch  long,  resembling  the  edge  of  a  child's  little  finger,  quite 
dry,  painless,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour.  I  directed  this  to  be 
rubbed  with  the  U7igt.  hydroid.  twice  daily,  the  solution  to  be 
continued  ;  and  so  sanguine  were  my  hopes  now  become  that 
my  poor  patient  would  ultimately  attain  a  perfect  cure  !  (cure 
OF  CANCER  !)  that  I  cannot  find  language  to  express  my  feelings; 
but  these  feelings  will  be  well  comprehended  by  all  who  are  en- 
thusiasts in  their  profession,  by  all  who  love  their  species,  and  by 
all  who  are  daily  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  human  nature  un- 
der all  the  varied  forms  of  cancer. 

I  now  saw  Mrs  S.  only  once  a  week,  and  expected  to  find 
the  remaining  hard  edge  of  the  old  ulcer  becoming  softer,  and 
yielding  to  the  fate  of  all  its  predecessors,  viz.  to  soften,  to 
ulcerate,  to  slough  away,  and,  like  them,  leave  a  smooth  shining 
surface  adherent  to  the  costas ;  but  this  was  anticipated  happiness 
destined  to  share  the  common  fate.  The  little  stubborn  ridge 
did  not  yield  to  the  rubbing  with  the  ointment,  now  increased 
threefold  in  strength,  but  enlarged  ;  became  of  a  purple  hue, 
divided  into  tubercles,  contaminated  a  gland  or  two  in  the  axilla ; 
fretted  edges,  incurvation,  gleety  discharge  and  reopening  of 
the  fixed  cicatrix  soon  followed,  so  that  in  two  little  months 
the  size  and  general  appearance  of  the  ulcer  had  resumed  its 
original  greatest  dimensions,  the  emaciation  recommenced  its 
career,  the  countenance  betrayed  the  existence  of  cancerous 
diathesis, — and  in  short,  nothing  now  can  be  expected  but  that 
termination  to  dreadful  suffering  which  so  many  thousands  have 
experienced.  Tliis  narration,  so  calculated  to  exercise  the 
reader's  patience,  is  given  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  effects  of 
iodine  in  a  case  hopeless,  when  it  was  first  employed.  What  it  is 
capable  of  efi'ecting  when  called  into  service  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  foul,  malignant,  or  cancerous  ulcer,  remains  to  be 
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proved  by  successive  trials.    That  it  is  an  agent  of  great  power 
and  managable  qualities,  I  think  cannot  be  doubted. 
Chester y  Oct.  15,  1825. 


VI. 

A  Case  of  Irregular  Origin  and  Course  of  the  Right  Subclavian 
Artery  and  Right  Itijh  ior  Laryngecd  Nerve ,-  "with  Remarks. 
By  John  Hart,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  School,  Park  Street,  Dublin,  &c.  &c. 

"Oarly  in  the  present  winter,  an  old  female  subject  was  brought 
-•^  into  the  dissecting  rooms  of  the  New  School,  Park  Street, 
in  which  I  discovered  that  the  right  subclavian  artery  arose 
from  the  aorta  direct.  It  came  oiF  from  the  extreme  left  part 
of  the  arch,  after  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian,  at  the  left 
side  of  the  body  of  the  second  dorsal  vertebra.  It  then  crossed 
the  spine  obliquely,  behind  the  thoi'acic  duct  and  oesophagus, 
and,  coming  out  on  the  right  side  in  front  of  the  first  dorsal 
vertebra,  ran  across  the  apex  of  the  pleura,  and  reached  the 
place  it  is  usually  found  to  occupy  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
first  rib,  between  the  scaleni  muscles. 

The  situation  of  the  innominata  was  occupied  by  the  right 
carotid,  which,  coming  immediately  from  the  aorta,  ascended 
directly  in  front  of  the  trachea,  nearly  as  high  as  the  lower 
border  of  the  thyroid  gland,  before  it  took  up  its  usual  lateral 
position  in  the  neck,  being  thus  in  danger  of  the  edge  of  the 
knife  in  tracheotomy. 

The  nervus  vagus  of  the  right  side,  in  entering  the  thorax, 
crossed  the  subclavian  artery  without  giving  off  the  recurrent 
nerve  in  the  usual  manner.  The  office  of  this  nerve,  however, 
was  performed  by  several  branches  arising  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  trunk  of  the  nervus  vagus,  the  highest  of  which,  being 
the  largest,  separated  from  the  trunk  opposite  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage, crossed  inwards  behind  the  carotid  artery  imbedded  in 
its  sheath,  and,  getting  under  the  edge  of  the  interior  constric- 
tor of  the  pharynx,  became,  by  its  distribution,  the  inferior  la- 
ryngeal nerve.  The  branches  below  this  were  much  smaller, 
and  supplied  the  tliyroid  gland,  trachea,  and  assophagus.  These 
also  crossed  behind  the  carotid ;  but  the  branches  wliich  go  to 
join  the  cardiac  nerves  were  given  off  together  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  and  got  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  in  their 
course  to  the  cardiac  plexus. 
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The  recurrent  nerve  of  the  left  side  passed  through  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  in  the  usual  way. 

When  such  an  irregularity  in  the  origin  and  course  of  the  right 
subclavian  artery  exists,  the  situation  of  the  vessel  behind  the 
oesophagus  is  supposed  to  constrict  this  tube  so  as  to  prevent 
the  food  passing  freely  through  it,  and  thereby  produce  that 
species  of  difficult  deglutition,  or  dysphagia  termed  lusoria.  * 
It  has  moreover  happened  that  a  sharp  fragment  of  bone,  acci- 
dentally swallowed  and  stopped  by  such  constriction,  has 
pierced  the  coats  of  the  oesophagus,  wounded  the  artery,  and 
thus  caused  a  fatal  hemorrhage,  f 

Had  it  been  thought  advisable,  during  the  lifetime  of  this 
particular  individual,  to  pass  a  ligature  round  the  right  sub- 
clavian artery  internal  to  the  scaleni,  increased  difficulty  and 
considerable  embarrassment  must  undoubtedly  have  been  ex- 
perienced by  an  operator  unprepared  to  meet  with  the  occur- 
ence, when  he  found  that  the  vessel  he  sought,  instead  of  com- 
ing from  the  front  of  the  trachea,  came  from  behind  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  consequently  that  it  occupied  a  deeper  situation 
in  the  neck,  and  had  more  of  its  cylinder  surrounded  by  the 
pleura. 

With  respect  to  the  above  described  unusually  short  course 
of  the  right  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  accompanying  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  right  subclavian  artery,  I  believe  there  is  but  one 
solitary  case  precisely  similar  to  be  found  on  record,  and  that 
is  related  by  Dr  Stedman  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal  for  October  1823,  illustrated  by  a  plate. 

The  irregularity  of  the  right  subclavian  has,  however,  been 
repeatedly  remarked  by  anatomists ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that, 
in  such  cases,  there  had  been  any  examination  made  of  the^^rr 
vagtim. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  existence  of  the  foetus,  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  head  appears  as  a  small  projection  from  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  trunk,  the  neck  not  being  yet  developed. 
The  larynx  at  this  time  is  placed  behind  the  ascending  portion 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta;  while  the  brain,  as  it  then  exists,  is  si- 
tuated so  low,  as  to  rest  on  the  thymus  gland,  and  front  of  that 
vessel.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  pass  back 
to  the  larynx,  separated  by  the  ascending  aorta,  the  left  going 
through  its  arch,  while  the  right  goes  below  the  arteria  iimojni- 
nata. 


*  Vide  Burns  on  Irregularities  of  tlic  Larger  Arteries,  and  tiic  Surgical  Anatomy 
of  Mr  Colles. 


\  Cabt  by  Mr  Kirby,  in  Dublin  Hospital  Ueporls,  Vol,  2. 
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As  gestation  advance?,  the  head  becomes  more  distinct,  and 
the  neck  begins  to  be  formed  after  the  second  month,  which,  as  it 
lengthens,  has  the  effect  of  removing  the  brain  upwards  to  a 
greater  distance,  and  of  drawing  out  the  larynx  from  the  chest, 
in  accommodation  to  which,  the  nerves  of  the  par  vagum  and 
their  recurrents  become  elongated,  and  hence  the  circuitous 
route  the  latter  are  found  to  take  afterwards,  forming  loops  in 
which  the  aorta  and  right  subclavian  artery  are,  as  it  were,  sus- 
pended. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  this  elongation,  is  that  which  the 
spermatic  vessels  undergo,  which,  having  been  derived  from  the 
source  most  convenient  to  the  original  situation  of  the  testicle 
below  the  kidney,  are  drawn  out  and  lengthened  in  proportion 
as  this  organ  descends  through  the  abdominal  rings  to  occupy 
its  place  in  the  scrotum. 

Had  not  the  great  bloodvessels  been  originally  thus  interpos- 
ed between  the  brain  and  larynx,  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves 
would  not  have  been  entangled  by  them,  and  we  should  find 
them  in  the  adult  taking  the  nearest  route  to  their  destination. 
Such  in  fact  was  found  to  be  the  case,  on  the  right  side,  in  the 
present  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  Dr  Stedman,  in  both 
of  which  the  right  subclavian  artery  had  lain  behind  the  trachea 
and  oesophagus ;  and  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  every  case 
in  which  this  vessel  is  so  circumstanced,  will  present  an  example 
of  the  same  kind  of  accompanying  deviation  from  its  ordinary 
course,  in  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  of  the  same  side. 

A  knowledge  of  this  occasional  variety  should  teach  the  sur- 
geon to  beware  in  exposing  the  right  carotid  for  the  purpose  of 
tyino- it,  above  the  crossing  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  lest,  in 
drawing  nervus  vagus  outwards  with  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
as  usually  directed,  and  separating  the  artery  from  the  back 
part  of  its  sheath,  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  having  taken 
the  irregular  course  above  described,  should  happen  to  be  cut 
across. 

Such  an  occurrence,  we  are  led  to  infer,  from  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Magendie,  would  affect  the  functions  of  the  larynx 
to  a  serious  extent. 

Stephen's  Green,  Dec.  1th  1825. 


VII. 

Observations  on  a  Train  of  Sipnptovis  which  occur  in  many  Old 
FcoplCi  are  the  Precursors  (f  Death,   and  arise  apparently 
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J>07}i  an  Ossific  tendency  in  the  Arterial  System.  By  Henry 
Vernon,  M.  D.,  Bury,  Lancashire,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,   London. 

'T^HOUGH  the  following  observations  consist  only  in  a  few  con- 
-*-  jectural  and  speculative  remarks  on  a  kind  of  death,  if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed,  frequent  in  old  people,  they  may 
perhaps  not  be  altogether  useless,  if,  by  exciting  attention  to 
the  subject,  they  be  the  indirect  means  of  gaining  some  precise 
notions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  presently  to  be  detail- 
ed. These,  for  want  of  such  precise  notions,  the  author  has 
frequently  had  occasion  to  hear  styled,  in  answer  to  questions 
put  by  the  friends,  a  breaking  up  of  the  constitution,  or  by 
some  other  such  vague  term.  Although,  so  far  as  regards  the 
ultimate  good  to  be  obtained  from  whatever  mode  of  practice 
be  pursued,  little  advantage  is  to  be  expected,  yet,  from  the 
confused  notion  of  primary  cerebral  excitement  which  the  au- 
thor has  seen  obtain  with  many,  in  consequence,  amongst  other 
symptoms,  of  the  marked  disturbance  of  the  mental  functions, 
blood-letting,  both  general  and  local,  along  with  vesication  by 
cantharides,  has  been  had  recourse  to,  which  both  a  prio7-i  rea- 
soning and  after  experience  have  fully  convinced  him  to  be 
highly  injudicious,  and  only  to  hasten  on  the  fatal  termina- 
tion. 

Having  made  these  prefaratory  remarks,  I  shall  proceed  to 
describe,  with  as  much  distinctness  as  I  can,  the  symptoms 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  communication,  the  most  cha- 
racteristic of  which  is  derangement  in  the  mental  functions. 
They  are  a  class  of  symptoms  not  easy  of  description,  but  yet, 
when  presented  to  actual  observation,  will  readily  afford  a  prog- 
nostic to  the  eye  of  the  sagacious  physician. 

The  subjects  of  these  symptoms  are  persons  from  sixty  years 
of  age  and  upwards.  They  have  generally  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
good  health,  have  had  a  robust  active  form,  their  complexions 
are  florid,  and  they  have  had  remarkably  irritable  tempers, 
with  great  inequality  of  spirits;  their  minds  have  also  had  a 
peculiar  pronencss  to  anticipate  evil,  and  to  exaggerate  the  con- 
sequences of  expected  dilliculties. 

This  last  mentioned  morbid  condition  of  the  imagination, 
which  through  life  has  been  just  sufficient  to  imbue  the  mind 
with  an  apprehensive  cast  of  character,  at  the  period  to  which 
these  remarks  refer,  assumes  a  more  fixed  and  decided  disposi- 
tion, and  amounts  to  actual  delusion  ;  the  insane  idea  becomes 
rooted,  and  engrosses  every  thought ;    religion   is  not  unfrc- 
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quently  the  subject  of  delusion.  The  patient,  at  this  period, 
displays  great  perverseness  of  temper,  and  disputes  the  propri- 
ety and  expediency  of  every  measure  that  is  proposed  for  his 
relief,  always  ending  the  discussion  with  a  stubborn  refusal  to 
comply. 

Under  this  mental  agony  and  distress,  there  is  manifested  a 
great  propensity  to  seek  a  termination  to  his  sufferings  in  the 
commission  of  suicide;  and  if  strict  watch  be  not  kept  over  him, 
he  will  seize  upon  any  means  in  his  power  to  accomplish  his 
purpose. 

For  a  length  of  time  previous  to  this  change  in  the  consti- 
tution and  mental  vigour,  his  nights  have  been  sleepless,  or 
passed  in  unpleasant  and  frightful  dreams,  from  which  he  has 
awoke  with  a.  jJaljntatmg  hearty  and  in  a  state  of  great  distress, 
and  with  fearful  anticipations.  When  the  symptoms  have  ar- 
rived at  the  period  at  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  describe 
them,  sleep  is  entirely  banished ;  and  if  there  be  ever  any  sem- 
blance of  it,  it  is  in  the  patient's  lying  moaning  with  his  eyes 
closed.  In  this  wreck  of  mind,  the  bodily  health  seems  at  first 
to  participate  little ;  the  tongue  is  clean  and  moist ;  the  secre- 
tions into  the  stomach  appear  healthy  ;  the  stools  are  natural ; 
there  is  no  thirst  or  febrile  excitement ;  nor  does  he  complain 
of  headach.  On  applying  the  hand  over  the  region  of  the 
heart,  great  turbulence  of  action  is  immediately  detected,  but 
it  exerts  no  corresponding  influence  over  the  pulse  at  the  wrist, 
which  ranges  from  15  to  90,  but  extremely  hard  and  unyield- 
ing, without  any  vibration,  or  Imparting  a  sensation  of  elasticity; 
the  artery  feels  like  a  hard  tube  raised  up  against  the  finger, 
by  some  mechanical  force  applied  beneath  it.  The  patient  takes 
scarcely  any  food  ;  but  whether  this  proceeds  from  actual  loss 
of  appetite,  or  only  enters  into  that  perverseness  of  temper  be- 
fore mentioned,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  be  that  as  it  may,  the  ef- 
fects of  exhaustion  and  inanition  soon  became  apparent;  the 
lips  and  tongue  are  black  and  arid,  the  stools  are  offensive,  and 
in  two  cases  there  was  gangrene  of  the  lower  extremities. 

During  the  course  of  the  symptoms,  the  patients  have  attacks 
resembling  syncope,  which  generally  occur  whilst  starting  out 
of  bed  in  a  fit  of  mental  agony,  as  is  often  the  case. 

The  period  taken  up  from  the  first  setting  in  of  the  symp- 
toms, to  the  fatal  termination,  is  usually  from  one  month  to  six 
weeks  or  two  months. 

Having  had  no  opportunity  of  making  any  post  mortem  ex- 
amination of  these  cases,  the  following  remarks,  as  to  the  pro- 
bable cause,  are  conjectural. 

Notwithstanding  the  morbid  sensibility  of  mind,  and  indeed 
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actual  delusion,  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  the  absence  of  febrile 
excitement  denote  no  undue  action  in  the  brain ;  but  rather, 
in  conjunction  with  the  bodily  symptoms,  lead  to  the  idea  of  a 
deficiency  of  stimulus  of  the  brain,  constituting  a  want  of  vigour 
to  resist  the  morbid  impressions  of  the  imagination  ;  and  this 
state  seems  to  result  either  from  a  too  languid  circulation,  or 
from  its  being  supplied  with  carbonized  blood  unfit  to  enable 
it  to  perform  its  healthy  functions,  in  consequence  of  the  gra- 
dual asphyxia,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  arising  from  the  impeded 
passage  of  the  blood  caused  by  the  ossific  disposition  of  the 
arteries,  and  the  valvular  apparatus  of  the  heart. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  the  impropriety  of  allaying  fancied 
excitement  of  the  brain,  by  blood-letting  and  other  debilitating 
means,  is  obvious,  as  tending  only  to  act,  along  with  the  cause  of 
the  symptoms,  in  hastening  on  death  ;  and  though  the  symptoms 
from  the  first  are  fatal  ones,  and  this  inquiry  is  strictly  into  a 
mode  of  death,  yet  it  is  for  the  interest  of  science,  and  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  desirable  to  endeavour  to  understand  the 
operations  of  Nature  even  in  her  last  mortal  struggles. 

In  conclusion,  there  may  perhaps  a  speculative  question 
suggest  itself  out  of  this  inquiry,  viz,  whether  some  species  of 
insanity,  and  melancholia,  where  the  patient  is  prone  to  end 
his  miseries  by  suicide,  may  not  depend  solely  upon  some  af- 
fection of  the  heart. 

Buryi  Lancashire^  13/A  December^  1825. 


VIII. 

Case  of  Hcreditai-y  HamorrJicca.     By  Theodore  Davis, 
Surgeon,  Nailsea,  near  Bristol.  * 

f\^  the  24th  March  1824,  I  was  requested  to  sec  a  child  a^t. 
^-^  four.  He  was  naturally  of  a  full  habit,  with  fair  (lorid 
complexion.  Upon  my  arrival  I  found  him  in  a  completely  ex- 
sanguious  state — his  face  was  of  an  ashy  paleness,  his  lips 
blanched,  his  eyes  glassy,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  barely  discerni- 
ble, the  motion  of  the  heart  being  exceedingly  languid,  and  he 
appeared  very  uneasy,  respiring  with  labour,  and  frequently 
moaning ;  in  fact,  dissolution  took  place  shortly  after  I  had 
seen  him.     The  history  of  the  case  was  as  follows  : — A  week  or 

•  If  we  have  room,  ve  slinll  iiiMjit  ,in  aluidtjwl  account  of  anothci'  very  remark- 
able inbtunce  of  this  airection,  IVum  Ilufclumra  Juuinal-^Euixoui 
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two  previously,  he  had  received  from  a  fall  a  slight  superficial 
cut  upon  the  back  of  the  head.  This  inconsiderable  wound  bled 
profusely  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  began  to  heal.  A  few 
days  before  I  was  sent  for,  it  had  nearly  healed,  when,  from  no 
apparent  cause,  it  began  to  bleed  again.  This  hemorrhage  con- 
tinued for  a  day  or  two,  when  a  violent  epistaxis  supervened, 
and  the  blood  from  these  sources  was  poured  forth  without  in- 
termission, until  the  vessels  seemed  aln'.ost  drained  of  their  con- 
tents, and  the  discharged  fluid  was  at  last  like  water  merely  tinged 
of  a  scarlet  hue  ;  the  hemorrhage  had  just  ceased  when  I  arriv- 
ed, and  the  little  sufferer  was  evidently  in  articulo  mortis. 

The  parents  of  the  child  related  the  following  circumstances 
as  connected  with  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  the  foregoing  case. 
None  of  the  mcdes  in  the  family  of  the  mother  had,  during 
some  generations,  reached  to  man's  estate,  and  they  had  all 
of  them  been  subject  to  profuse  hemorrhages  from  the  most 
trifling  wounds,  (her  own  brother  had  died  of  a  hemorrhage, 
succeeding  to  the  extraction  of  a  tooth).  The J'emales,  she  in- 
formed me,  enjoyed  good  health,  and  were  entirely  free  from 
the  tendency  to  bleed  excessively  from  superficial  wounds ; 
but  if  they  married,  their  sojis  inherited  from  them  this  family 
curse,  whilst  their  daughters  were  equally  free  with  themselves 
from  it.  The  mother  herself  had  the  appearances  denoting 
a  strumous  diathesis,  but  was  otherwise  healthy.  She  has 
several  daughters  who  appear  strong  and  healthy.  Of  her  sons, 
(the  one  whose  case  I  have  described,  and  another  aged 
twelve  or  thirteen),  she  gave  me  the  following  particulars: — 
They  had  been  subject  to  hemorrhages  from  slight  accidents, 
as  before  stated  ;  but  they  were,  moreover,  subject  to  occasional 
spontaneous  discharges  of  blood,  the  approaches  of  which  were 
always  made  known  by  symptoms  of  plethora.  Their  counte- 
nances became  round  and  florid  ;  their  animal  spirits  were  un- 
usually buoyant,  and  they  were  full  of  life  and  activity.  These 
premonitory  signs  had  always  been  followed  by  a  profuse  he- 
morrhage, generally  from  the  nose,  unless  a  trifling  cut  or 
scratch  gave  another  outlet  to  the  accumulated  fluid,  which  con- 
tinued to  escape  until  the  vessels  were  drained,  and  the  poor 
sufferer  was  reduced  to  extremity.  Various  means  had  been 
tried  to  remedy  this  evil,  until  at  last  the  parents  abandoned  all 
hope  of  averting  the  progress  of  the  maladj^;  and  they  had 
been  accustomed  for  some  time  past  to  leave  the  case  to  Nature. 
When  the  system  seemed  exhausted  by  the  discharge,  the  he- 
morrhage usually  ceased  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  little  time, 
the  vital  fluid  was  renewed,  though  evidently  at  the  expense  of 
much  constitutional  power. 
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Since  I  took  the  foregoing  notes,  I  have  been  informed  by 
the  parents,  that  the  son,  still  living,  has  had  continued  attacks 
of  the  hemorrhagic  complaint,  and  his  health  appears  much  un- 
dermined. His  joints  are  swollen,  and  subject  to  severe  rheu- 
matic pains,  and  his  limbs  are  anasarcous. 

NaiLscay  near  Brislolf  Dec.  24-,  1825. 


IX. 

Case  of  Wound  in  the  Lwigs.     By  James  Mitchell,  SurgeoHj 
Royal  Navy,  Wooler.  Communicated  by  Dr  Abercrombie. 

Tn  the  action  off  Plattsburg,  in  America,  a  marine  was  severely 
-*•  wounded  in  the  chest  by  a  cannister  shot.  From  his  being 
in  a  small  vessel  detached  from  the  fleet,  I  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  him  till  the  day  after  the  action,  when  I  found 
him  on  an  island  under  a  tent,  and  resting  on  a  straw  pallet,  ia 
a  sitting  posture,  with  his  head  bending  forwards,  mouth  openj 
and  gasping  for  breath,  putting  one  much  in  mind  of  a  severe 
fit  of  asthma.  His  face  was  swelled,  and  highly  flushed  ;  his 
pulse  full  and  bounding.  Previous  to  examining  his  wounds^ 
I  bled  him  to  the  extent  of  two  pounds,  which  gave  great  relief^ 
and  enabled  him  composedly  to  describe  his  sufferings;  for  pre- 
vious to  that  he  was  unable  to  speak.  I  then  examined  his 
wound,  and  found  a  cannister  shot  had  passed  through  thd 
right  breast  below  the  nipple.  On  examining  his  back,  I  ob- 
served the  half  of  a  cannister  shot  projecting  partly  through  a 
wound  it  had  made  under  the  right  scapula.  I  extracted  itj 
when  a  large  quantity  of  frothy  blood  issued  out.  I  held  a 
lighted  candle  to  the  wound,  but  it  was  blown  out  instantly.  I 
cleansed  the  wound,  dressed  it  simply,  and  laid  him  on  his  back, 
to  give  vent  to  the  effused  fluids.  He  discharged  after  this  a 
large  quantity  of  frothy  blood  and  mucus  from  the  lungs,  by  the 
mouth.  I  repeated  the  large  bleeding  in  an  hour  with  great  ef- 
fect, gave  him  cool  subacid  drinks,  and  a  dose  of  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  enjoining  at  the  same  time  the  most  rigid  absti* 
nence.  During  the  day  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  bleeding 
him  seven  times,  amounting  in  all  to  eight  pounds  of  blood,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  bleeding  of  the  lungs,  and  the  immense  irri- 
tation existing  in  the  chest,  together  with  the  severe  constitu- 
VOL.  XXV.    NO.  87.  U 
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tlonal  ie\er.  I  also  gave  him  the  following  draught  4  times  a 
day.  1^0  ^'«  digital,  gtf.  x.  Acid,  si/lp/i.  dilut.  gtt.  a'v.  Liq.  plumb, 
(ifctnt.  gtt.  iij.  Aq.font.  %i.  M.ft.  haust. 

By  these  means  the  constitutional  and  local  irritation  had 
subsided  greatly  ere  night,  in  so  much  so,  that  he  could  remain 
in  the  recumbent  posture  with  tolerable  ease  to  himself,  and  his 
breathing  was  comparatively  tranquil.  His  bowels  were  freely 
opened  by  the  salts.  I  gave  him  tiie  following  anodyne.  R  T. 
op.  gtt.  ccxx,  Vin,  antimoji.  S?-  ^i't,  ceth.  nitros.  5/.  Aq.  ^/.  M.ft. 
haust. 

He  spent  a  comparatively  easy  night;  but  towards  the  morn- 
ing he  had  an  exacerbation  of  the  fever,  haemoptysis,  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  V.  S.  ad  tbi.  This  was  also  followed  by  a 
speedy  departure  of  these  alarming  symptoms.  1  continued 
the  same  plan  of  treatment  as  yesterday.  During  the  day  he  had 
two  severe  attacks,  though  they  were  gradually  diminishing  in 
violence;  each  time  I  took  away  a  pound  of  blood  from  him,  and 
always  with  the  greatest  relief.  He  had  now  lost  eleven  pounds 
of  blood  from  the  arm,  independent  of  what  came  away  by 
the  wounds,  and  his  mouth  ;  and  from  his  being  of  a  very  ple- 
thoric habit,  his  strength  was  not  so  much  reduced  as  might 
have  been  expected.     I  gave  him  an  anodyne  at  night. 

On  the  third  day  he  was  much  relieved;  continued  the  same 
plan  of  treatment;  allowed  him  a  little  sago.  He  required  no 
further  bleeding,  but  continued  to  improve  in  strength  daily ; 
and  by  keeping  his  bowels  gently  open  by  neutral  salts,  by  re- 
straining the  circulation  within  due  bounds  by  the  sedative  nie- 
dicines  formerly  mentioned ;  but  above  all,  by  causing  him  to 
live  very  low,  almost  approaching  to  starvation,  he  was  com- 
pletely cured  in  five  weeks,  both  externally  and  internally,  with 
the  exception  of  feeling  a  slight  difficulty  of  breathing  on  walk- 
intr  quickly,  or  up  an  ascent.  A  medical  friend  of  mine  saw  him 
two  years  after  this,  and  he  was  continuing  well. 


X. 


C»se  of  Pneiimothorfuv.    By  George  Alexander,  M.  D.  Com- 
municated by  Dr  Abercromby. 


T' 


'homas  Stkvenson,  ast.  about  twenty-two,  was  admitted  into 
the  Penang  General  Hospital,  from  H.  M.  8.  Littey  on 
the  26th  July  lcS24<,  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  pulmonary 
consumption.     The  preceding  history  of  the  case  led  to  the 
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conclusion,  that  it  was  originally  complicated  with  hepatic  dig- 
order.  He  had  an  acute  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  prin- 
cipally under  the  short  ribs ;  he  had  a  deep  sonorous  cough, 
with  copious  purulent  expectoration  ;  he  was  subject  to  pro- 
fuse sweats,  his  bowels  much  relaxed,  and  the  secretions  ex- 
ceedingly morbid;  pulse  small  and  quick ;  his  strength  so  much 
reduced  that  he  could  not  get  up  from  his  cot  without  assist- 
ance. The  means  adopted  in  the  first  instance,  were  those  cal- 
culated to  lessen  the  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs;  blue 
pill  and  gentle  aperients.  At  the  same  time  blisters  were  applied 
to  the  seat  of  pain,  and  expectorants  with  digitalis  administered. 
Under  this  treatment  he  remained  stationary  for  some  time ;  and 
about  the  beginning  of  September  he  began  to  improve,  his  bow- 
els became  more  regular,  and  the  secretions  more  healthy;  the 
cough  was  less  troublesome,  and  the  expectoration  diminished  in 
quantity,  and  lost  its  purulent  qualities.  He  gained  strength  ; 
and  to  the  great  surprise  of  his  attendants,  began  to  walk  about. 
He  was  now  considered  convalescent,  and  the  only  medicines  ad- 
ministered were  with  the  view  to  keep  his  bowels  in  order,  and 
to  relieve  a  slif^ht  couoh  which  remained.  In  this  state  he  re- 
mained  during  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber, there  being  no  ship  to  discharge  him  into. 

Early  in  December,  all  the  unfavourable  symptoms  with  which 
he  was  admitted  returned  ;  pain  in  the  chest  very  acute,  but 
situated  higher  up  than  before,  principally  under  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ribs.  The  expectoration  increased,  and  became  decidedly 
purulent;  his  bowels  got  into  the  same  disordered  state,  his 
tongue  acquired  a  florid,  red,  giossy  appearance.  Similar  re- 
medies to  those  first  resorted  to  were  adopted,  but  without  ma- 
terial relief.  The  symptoms  increased,  colliquative  sweats  and 
diarrhoea  came  on,  he  gradually  lost  strength,  and  on  the  28tli 
December  he  died. 

Exammation  of  the  Body  four  hours  qjter  death. — On  open- 
ing the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  most  remarkable  appearance 
that  presented  itself  was  the  situation  of  the  liver,  which  was 
protruded  by  the  diaphragm  from  the  right  to  the  left  side,  so 
that  the  right  lobe  lay  directly  over  the  spine.  The  stomach 
was  consequently  displaced,  and  was  found  lying  longitudinally 
on  the  lelt  side  of  the  vcrtcbruv.  The  diaphragm  on  the  right 
side  presented  a  convex  projection  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, occasioned  by  distention  from  air,  and  thereby  caused  the 
displacement  of  the  liver.  Tiie  sternum  was  then  carefully  re- 
moved, leaving  the  pleura;  and  when  this  membrane  was  cut 
into,  the  whole  right  side  of  the  chest  presented  a  hollow  ca« 
■vity,   with  about  C'ght  ounces  of  thin  pus  at  the  bottom,  but 

U  2 
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without  the  least  remnant  of  Kings.*  The  heart  was  small,  and 
the  coronary  veins  turgid.  The  lungs  on  the  left  side  were 
partially  diseased,  and  inlerspcrscd  with  tubercular  lumps. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the  liver,  though  larger  than 
rratural,  and  of  a  dark  livid  colour,  did  not  show  any  appear- 
ance of  its  having  been  the  seat  of  active  inflammation. 

It  may  lead  to  some  physiological  conclusion  to  notice,  that 
the  spleen  was  unusually  small,  weighing  only  5xj.  and  gr.  xvj. 

Prince  of  Wales  Island,  1 5th  January  1825. 


XL 

Further  Remarks  on  Tetanus.     By  William  Briggs,  M.  D. 

[Co7itinuedfrom  p.  87  of  the  preceding  Ntimhci-). 

IT  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  in  the  same  Number  of  this 
Journal,  in  which  Mr  Manifold's  case  of  tetanus,  cured  by 
purgatives,  appears,  "there  should  also  be  an  account  of  one 
successfully  treated  by  different  means,  (large  and  repeated 
bleedings,)  by  Dr  Alexander  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island. 
How  long  the  disease  itself  had  existed,  when  the  patient  was 
found,  is  uncertain,  (for  he  could  give  no  account  of  himself, 
only  that  he  had  been  left  by  a  French  vessel,  "  exposed  to 
the  sun,  without  food  or  covering,  and  fell  into  the  state  in 
which  he  was  admitted ; "  but  on  the  first  day  of  treatment, 
40  oz.  of  blood  were  taken  at  one  time^  and  24  leeches  were  ap- 
plied to  tlie  abdomen ;  on  the  2d  day  30  oz. ;  on  the  4th  day, 
28  oz. ;  on  the  5th,  28  oz.  (126  oz.  in  five  days)  j  and  again,  32  oz. 
on  the  12th  day. 

Nothing  is  more  commonly  objected,  as  one  of  the  opprohria 
medicincc,  than  that  the  same  disease  has  been  reported  to  be 
cured  by  opposite  modes  of  treatment;  and  to  no  disease  per- 
haps is  the  remark  more  applicable  than  to  tetanus.  Histories 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time,  of  cures  effected  by 
means  apparently  the  most  opposite;  bleedings,  bark  and  wine, 
purgatives,  opium,  hot  bath,  cold  bath,  turpentine,  tobacco, 
mercury,  &c.  &c. ;  which  very  diversity  is  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  itself. 
Some  may  go  farther,  and  say  no  other  proof  is  necessary  to 
establish  the  correctness  of  Dr  Parry's  inference,  that  all  such 

•  In  all  probability  the  lung  was  only  very  much  compressed,  and  closely  bound 
^own  to  the  mediastinum,  so  as  to  escape  observation,  a  case  wliich  has  occurred  to 
ourselves. — Editor. 
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cases  must  have  been  of  that  description,  which  **  would  have 
recovered  with  ani/^  or  perhaps  xsoitJiout  any  remedies." 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  because  a  train 
of  symptoms  has  been  said  to  be  broken  by  different  means,  it 
would  therefore  have  given  way,  had  nothing  been  done;  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  induced  to  give  credit  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  all,  as  so  many  real  cures.  But  then,  it  can 
only  be  on  some  very  hroad  common  principle,  that  evidence 
seemingly  so  contradictory  is  to  be  reconciled  ;  such  as  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  plan  adopted,  it  has  been  pushed 
to  a  great  extent^  so  as  either  to  produce,  on  the  system,"  an  im- 
pression strong  enough  to  interrupt  the  morbid  action^  but  not 
so  strong  as  to  extinguish  life  in  vigorous  subjects,  or  else  to 
give  increased  energy  to  the  vital  powers,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  resist  the  shock.  But,  after  all,  it  is  allowed  that  tetanus, 
for  the  most  part,  proves  fatal ;  and  that  what  has  answered  in 
one  case,  is  apt  to  disappoint  when  again  tried.  The  grand 
defect  is,  that  no  sufficient  data  are  afforded  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  o'i failures  and  cures  under  each  mode  of  treatment; 
yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  the  most  wanted  to  guide  the  per- 
plexed inquirer  in  the  time  of  need. 

As  to  bleeding — I  would  in  the  first  place  suggest,  that  some 
caution  is  requisite  in  applying  to  diseases,  as  they  are  seen  in 
this  country,  rules  drawn  from  India,  as  to  either  identity  or 
treatment ;  because,  there,  they  are  in  general  much  more 
strongly  marked,  and  run  their  course  with  such  frightful  ra- 
pidity, that  the  quickest  means  of  arresting  their  progress,  must, 
at  all  hazards,  have  the  preference  ;  as  in  cholera,  for  instance. 
On  this  head,  the  evidence  of  Dr  Burrel  of  the  65th  European 
regiment,  published  in  the  "  Reports  of  the  Epidemic,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Bombay  Government, "  is  very  striking. 
He  speaks  of  the  "  spasms  having  been,  in  many  cases,  so  vio- 
lent as  to  require  six  men  to  hold  the  patient.  In  such  cases, 
venesection  was  carried  ad  deliquium ;  the  patients  being,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  hot  bath  at  110;  the  spasms  were  in- 
variably relieved  ;  nausea  and  vomiting  alleviated,  so  that  the 
stomach  bore  calomel  in  scruple  doses,  combined  with  lauda- 
num, which  doses  were  frequently  repeated.  "  Dr  Burrel  had 
100  admissions  in  three  weeks,  and  sums  up  as  follows — 
"  Bled  88— dead  2.  Not  bled  12— dead  8."  To  the  same 
effect  is  the  testimony  of  almost  all  who  have  given  the  result 
of  d)eir  experience  in  India.  Mr  Annesley  in  particular,  whose 
work  is  reviewed  in  the  Inst  Number  of  this  Journul,  speaks  of 
the  "  violent  spasms  affecting  the  whole  muscles  of  the  botiv, 
f^cnerally  of  a  tetanic  nature,  and  some  so  [)ui"cly  such,   ao  to 
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lead  a  careless  observer  to  confound  the  disease  tvith  tetanus.  *' 
The  reviewer  adds,  "  On  the  one  hand,  a  vast  body  of  uncon- 
nected practitioners  agree,  that  when  a  large  quantify  could  be 
drawn,  success  was  ahnost  certain;  and,  in  a  very  few  rare  in- 
stances only,  was  it  followed  by  sudden  death;  which  many, 
viewing  theoutv.'ard  symptoms  only,  might  very  naturally  be  led 
to  dread."  (From  this,  however,  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  that  in 
some  very  rare  instance?,  sudden  death  did  follow;  which  very 
circumstance  should  inspire  practitioners  with  some  degree  of 
caution  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  they  direct  bleeding  ad  dc- 
liquium.)  "  Oxi  the  other  hand,  the  abstraction  of  a  small  quan- 
tity seems  to  be  of  little  use.  Sometimes  the  return  of  the  sig7ts 
of' collapse  renders  a  repetition  of  the  blood-letting  necessary." 

Fortunately,  in  this  country,  we  have  not  much  idea  of  such 
a  disease  as  this.  The  majority  of  those  affected  with  what 
ttje  call  cholera,  do  pretty  well  without  such  active  practice ; 
and,  even  of  those  who  fall  victims,  the  proportion  for  whom 
a  bleeding  ad  dcliquium  would  have  been  thought  advisable,  is 
ver}-^  inconsiderable'  indeed ;  though  perhaps  almost  every  ex- 
perienced practitioner  may  have  occasionally  witnessed  a  viixed 
case,  where,  by  the  timely  use  of  the  lancet,  under  apparently 
doubtful  circumstances,  the  patient  has  been  rescued  from  a 
very  critical  situation;  and  possibh',  if  the  season  for  bleeding- 
were  not  so  frequently  past,  when  medical  advice  is  first  sought, 
it  min-ht,  even  here,  be  found  the  surest  way  of  cutting  short 
the  disease. 

But  to  return  to  Dr  Alexander's  case,  and  taking  it  as  it 
stands,  I  should  say,  that  for  suck  symptoms  in  any  climate^  I 
should  not  have  scrupled  to  order  venesection ;  but  then  I 
should  have  thought  that  I  was  prescribing  for  n  febrile  injiam- 
matory  affection,  with  tetanic  symptoms  superadded,  rather  than 
for  simple  tetanus.  The  pulse  was,  from  the  first,  "  100,  lull 
and  hard ;  blood  buffy  and  cupped ;  tongue  foul  and  dry ; 
urine  highly  coloured  and  scanty  ;  "  and  all  these  remained  till 
126  oz.  of  blood  had  been  taken.  (N.  B.  It  does  not  appear 
that  deliquium  was  ever  produced  in  this  case ;  perhaps  had  it 
been  so,  the  cure  might  have  been  fully  as  speedy,  and  there 
miixht  have  been  a  saving  in  the  whole  quantity  taken).  Again 
we  perceive  none  of  that  insensibility  of  the  system  to  even  very 
large  doses,  whether  of  ojniim  or  o^ purgatives,  which  so  gene- 
rallv,  but  not  universally,  accompanies  tetanus,  and  compared 
with  which,  the  quantity  of  either,  directed  by  Dr  Alexander, 
■would  seem  to  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance ;  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  was  an}'  want  of  them ;  the  bowels  were, 
for  the  first  four  or  five  day?,  kept  sufficiently  open  byclystcij>, 
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and  two  common  draughts.  How  far  tlie  bleedings  tended  to 
preserve  the  natural  sensibility  of  the  bowels,  just  as,  in  cho- 
lera, Dr  Burrel  found  its  most  immediate  eflect  was  to  settle 
the  stomachy  is  an  interesting  question,  of  which  more  below. 

But  I  was  led,  by  Dr  Alexander's  narrative,  to  turn  to  two 
cases,  of  which  I  happened  to  have  brief  notices,  though  I  had 
forgotten  the  particulars,  and  which  seem  to  confirm  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Jejjleting  pruclice^  in  certain  cases,  perhaps  even 
more  decidedly  than  his  own;  because  both  of  them  were  traU" 
maiic,  and  occurred  in  northern  climates  in  December;  the  one, 
in  the  Military  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  published  in  the  Hth  Vol. 
of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions,  by  Mr  Burmester  ;  the 
other  at  Quebec,  published  in  the  London  Medical  and  Phy- 
sical Journal  for  August  1819,  by  Dr  Painchaud.  In  both  of 
these,  however,  there  was,  as  in  Dr  Alexander's  case,  con- 
siderable febrile  excitement,  particularly  in  the  former  ;  so  that 
for  a  week  it  was  regarded  as  "  simple  continued  fever ;"  but, 
in  one  day,  complete  tetanus  was  formed — with  "  lacerated 
tongue,  skin  hot  and  dry,  pulse  full  and  strong,  insatiable 
thirst. " — "  With  a  view  of  diminishing  vascular  action,  and 
allaying  irritability,  36  oz.  of  blood  were  immediately  taken ;  he 
was  immersed  in  a  warm  bath ;  an  aperient  draught  was  ad- 
ministered, and  pilul.  hydrarg.  gr.  v.  with  opii  gr.  ss.  directed 
to  be  given  every  2  hours;  5ii.  of  ung.  hydrarg.  fort,  to  be  well 
rubbed  into  the  thighs  and  external  iUuces,  night  and  morn- 
ing ;  and  a  draught  of  aether  and  tinct.  opii  a  5i.  at  bedtime.  Next 
day,  considerable  relief,  hut  pulse  quick  and  full ;  blood-letting 
repeated,  (quantity  not  specified);  and,  in  the  evening,  his  pulse, 
notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  blood  taken  in  the  morning, 
being  considerably  increased  in  strength  and  fulness,  16  oz.  more 
voere  taken"  On  the  following  day  (the  3d),  "  the  pulse,  after 
having  been  about  90,  soft  and  regular,  had  again  increased  in 
strength  and  frequency,  and  28  oz.  more  of  blood  were  taken."  In 
this  case,  therefore,  there  were  at  least  100  oz.  of  blood  taken  in 
the  first  three  days.  I  would  solicit  a  comparison  of  it,  with 
that  of  the  boy  selected  by  Dr  Parr}^,  to  illustrate  his  doctrine 
of  the  inevitably  fatal  course  of  acute  tetanus.  Here  the  most  ac- 
tive part  of  the  treatment  had  all  taken  place,  by  the  time  that, 
in  Dr  P.'s  case,  the  pulse  had  risen  to  96.  (Again  I  would 
observe,  that  deliquium  is  not  named),  Mr  Burmester  adds', 
*'  had  not  active  remedies  been  timely  resorted  to,  the  patient 
would  in  all  probability  have  died ;  and  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  some  difliculty  to  decide,  whether  tlie  copious  depletion,  the 
mercury,  or  the  warm  bathing  and  diaphoretics,  were  indivi- 
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dually  the  most  effectual  in  promoting  his  recovery ;  for  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  neither  of  these,  shigly  pe7'severed  ifif 
would  have  produced  the  same  favourable  result."  Perhaps  so ; 
but  with  such  recollections  as  mine,  it  is  natural  for  me  to 
believe,  that  all  these  were  not  alike  effectjaal,  and  that  if  with 
the  copious  depletion,  drastics  had  been  substituted  for  the 
mercury,  diaphoretics,  &c.,  the  same  favourable  result  might 
have  ensued,  and  in  fully  as  short  a  time. 

Altogether,  however,  the  case  is  very  important ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  Mr  Burmester's  is  precisely  the  sort  of  evidence 
which  ought  to  have  the  greatest  weight.  He  was  with  our  army 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  speaks  of  "  the  ve7y  numerous  cases  of  te- 
tanus which  fell  under  his  observation."  Yet  even  this  evidence 
is  defective  in  the  main  point ;  he  does  not  mention  the  propor- 
tion o^ failures',  he  does  not  even  say  that  he  had  so  much  as 
tried  the  same  treatment  before;  neither  does  it  appear  that  the 
bleeding  was  ever  followed  by  deliquium ;  but  he  mentions  an- 
other fact,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  still  more  instructive :  A 
soldier  had  tetanus,  from  a  musket  shot,  between  the  metacar- 
pal bones ;  mercury,  the  warm  bath  and  opium,  had  been  large- 
ly used,  without  effect,  and  the  patient  appeared  to  be  dying. 
^hen  gangrc7ie  came  on,  followed  by  considerable  sloughing, 
**  the  locked  jaw  subsided,  and  he  ultimately  recovered,  with 
the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fleshy  part  of  his  hand." 
Mr  B.  states  farther,  that  he  "  very  generally  found  "doarm  bath- 
ing and  the  use  of  diaphoretics  alleviate  the  symptoms;  whereas 
the  coldbath,  as  far  as  his  experience  goes,  has  only  aggravated 
the  spasmodic  convulsions,  and  produced  the  most  frightful 
contortions  of  the  bod}'."  But  again,  he  gives  no  particulars  as 
to  temperature,  &c.,  though  it  is  natural  to  conceive,  that  in 
army  practice,  there  would  be  considerable  variety  in  these  re- 
spects; and  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  Dr 
Currie's  patient,  Gardner,  a  soldier,  was  cured  very  quickly  by 
the  cold  bath,  of  idiopathic  tetanus,  (occasioned  by  circum- 
stances not  unlike  those  to  which  Mr  Nisbett's  patient  had 
been  exposed,  as  detailed  in  the  last  Number  of  this  Journal), 
after  being  reduced  apparently  to  the  last  extremity.  Before 
Dr  C.  saw  him,  "  he  had  been  bled  and  vomited  repeatedly, 
and  had  used  the  toarm  bath,  not  only  without  alleviation,  but 
with  aggravation  of  his  complaints."  (Here  again  no  particu- 
lars are  stated).  General  convulsions  came  on ;  opium  was 
pushed  till  he  could  no  longer  swallow  the  pills,  when  lau- 
danum was  substituted,  till  in  the  last  26  hours,  he  took  ^vss. ; 
^'  the  debility  was  extreme,  a  complete  hemiplegia  had  super- 
vened, the  patient's  eyes  were  fixed,"  &c.   After  a  suspension  of 
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all  medicine  for  six  days,  he  seemed  to  revive,  but  a  convuhifm 
then  came  on  as  severe  as  ever,  **  followed  by  a  return  oi  all 
his  symptoms  "dith  their  former  violence  J\..\rL<i  was  thrown  head- 
long into  the  salt  water  bath,  at  the  temperature  of  3f>.  2Vie 
effects  'iS)ere  instantaneous.  As  he  rose  from  the  first  plunge,  he 
stretched  out  his  left  leg,  which  had  been  for  some  time  retract- 
ed to  the  ham; — he  was  plunged  down  and  raised  to  the  sur- 
face successively,  for  upwards  of  a  minute  longer,  the  mus- 
cles of  the  neck  relaxing  more  and  more  after  every  plunge. 
"  When  taken  out,  we  felt  some  alarm;  2i  general  Wexnox  was 
the  only  indication  of  life,  the  pulse  and  respiration  being 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  suspended."  But  by  warmth,  friction, 
&c.  the  vita!  heat  returned ;  the  patient  slept  comfortably  up- 
wards of  two  hours;  and  when  he  awoke,  to  the  astonishment 
of  every  one,  he  got  up  and  walked  across  the  room^  co?nplai?mig 
of  nothing  hut  hwiger  and  debility.  ,..He  continued  the  bath  daily 
for  about  a  fortnight,  and  in  less  than  a  month  was  under  arms 
again."  Dr  C.  adds,  that  "  his  experience  of  the  cold  bath,  in 
tetanus  arising  from  ivounds,  is  neither  so  satisfactory,  nor  so 
complete."  There  is,  however,  in  the  Number  of  this  Journal 
for  January  180k8,  a  striking  case  of  traumatic  ieianiis,  cured  by 
cold  affusio7i  by  Mr  Arnoldi  of  Montreal.  "  Upwards  of  26 
buckets  of  water  were  poured  on  the  patient's  head,  when  we 
^^  perceived  his  pxdse  tofiag^  and  he  sunk  down  in  his  chair  and 
the  jaw  dropped.  We  'voere  apprehensive  that  tti<?  had  carried  it 
toofar^  but  in  the  course  (ffe'ti)  minutes',  the  reaction  commenc- 
ed by  the  help  of  warmth,  "ioine^  &c. ;  he  continued  the  plan 
for  12  or  14-  days,  and  gradually  returned  to  health."  Mr 
Arnoldi  adds,  "  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  benefit 
to  be  expected  from  the  cold  affusion  will  be  very  little,  jmless 
it  is  carried  to  the  length  of  producing  a  suspension  of  the  vital 
principle. " 

These  testimonies  are,  I  apprehend,  no  inapt  illustration  of 
the  efl'ect  of  bleeding  ad  deliquium,  as  practised  by  Dr  Pain- 
chaud,  whose  case  is  still  nore  conclusive  than  Mr  Burmester's, 
in  as  much  as  the  propriety  of  bleeding  was  hardly  so  clear. 
It  was  traumatic  tetanus ;  the  symptoms  had  come  on  sudden- 
ly; and  the  first  medical  attendant,  finding  "  the  pulse  quick 
and  hard,"  had  bled  the  patient,  (to  what  quantity  is  not  stat- 
ed), but  he  "  observed  that  it  i;/c/-^a5^t/  the  spasms."  (Hero 
one  cannot  but  remark,  how  exactly  the  experience  of  practi- 
tioners in  tetanus,  during  a  Canada  xcintcr,  corresponds  with 
that  of  those  in  India,  for  cholera,  as  to  the  i'utility  of  small 
bleedings).  So  severe  were  the  symptoms,  that,  at  a  consulta- 
tion oS.  three  medical  gentlemen,  before  Dr  Painchaud  was  ap- 
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plied  U),  it  was  concluded,  "  that  the  only  thing  remaining 
to  be  tried  was  amputation  above  the  knee."  "When  Dr  P. 
first  saw  her,  "  the  whole  body  was  bent  like  a  bow,  and 
supported  only  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  on  the  heels  ;  the 
jaws  were  so  closed  that  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  the 
blade  of  a  knife ;  and  he  thought  her  on  the  very  point  of 
expiring. — "Yet,  "  says  he,  "  the  success  I  had  already  met 
■  xvith  from  copious  hlcedijigs,  in  similar  cases,  (this  is,  after  all, 
the  grand  test;  though  even  here  there  is  no  account  of  the 
failures),  prevailed  on  me  to  try  the  same  measures ;  and  finding 
that  her  pulse,  although  small  a?id  rapid,  much  resembling  such 
a  one  as  conmionly  attends  inflammation  of  the  brain,  held  out 
tolerablv  well,  1  immediately  came  to  the  resolution  of  bleed- 
in""  her  'till  she  fainted.  I  was  obliged  to  take  36  oz.  The  fainting 
fit  lasted  a  long  time,  but  the  contraction  of  the  jaws,  and  the 
general  spasm,  yielded  visibly  to  this  powerful  depletion. .. .  Af- 
ter two  hours  she  relapsed,  and  as  violently  as  before.  I  re- 
peated the  bleeding,  which  was  followed  by  a  fainting,  after 
the  fresh  loss  of  18  oz.  Diu'ing  three  days  she  took,  each  day 
5iss.  of  laudanum.  On  the  fourth  day  her  mouth  again  closed, 
and  the  same  convulsions  began  : — Another  bleeding  ad  deli- 
miium  (30  oz.),  and  the  patient  found  herself  relieved,  as  if  by  e?!- 
chantmeiit."...^^  I  gave  her  gr.  60  of  calomel,  and  60  of  opium, 
each  day,  during  three  successive  da3's  ;  and  during  six  others, 
£>T.  60  of  opium  alone,  each  day.  The  calomel  did  not  cause 
any  salivation  ;  it  acted  powerfully  on  the  bowels,  from  which 
it  brou<dit  away  several  worms.  The  woman  is  at  present  per- 
fectly well.  " 

Here  is  anollier  case,  which  it  is  difficult  to  bring  within 
Dr  Parry's  rules  ;  the  pulse  was  srnall  and  rapid,  when  Dr 
Painchaud  first  saw  the  patient,  which  could  not  have  been  later 
than  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  (the  critical  period  with  Dr  Parry). 
In  fact,  nothing  seems  wanting  but  the  fatal  termination,  to 
entitle  it  to  a  high  rank  among  his  actite  cases. 

From  the  effect  of  deliquium  produced  by  bleeding,  or  the 
cold  bath,  one  is  naturally  led  to  the  consideration  of  another 
powerful  sedative,  tobacco,  which  has  been  recommended  by  Dr 
O'Beirne  in  the  3J  volume  of  Dublin  Hospital  Reports;  and 
on  this  subject  I  am  in  possession  of  a  narrative  which,  if  I  were 
quite  sure  as  to  the  facts,  would  be  most  important ;  and  consi- 
derinrr  how  well  it  corresponds  with  the  reported  effects  of  de- 
liquium from  other  causes  (though  I  have  had  it  by  me  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years),  also  that  my  informant  (the  surgeon  of  the 
vessel,  who  was  almost  an  entire  stranger  to  me,  and  whom  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  ointc),  took  no  credit  to  himsel/,  I 
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would  willingly  hope  his  account  may  be  correct.  The  case  i^ 
said  to  have  occurred  on  board  of  a  Greenland  ship,  in  latitude 
•70,  and  to  have  been  traumatic,  and  after  much  had  been  done, 
it  was  given  up  as  hopeless.  But  while  the  surgeon  was  at 
dinner,  the  sailors  tried  some  rough  practice  of  their  own  ; 
they  boiled  |i.  or  %  ij.  of  tobacco  in  a  pint  of  stale  urine,  and 
forced  as  much  of  this  abominable  compound  down  the  poor 
fellow's  throat  as  they  could  ;  so  that,  when  the  surgeon  re- 
turned, he  found  him  apparently  dying ;  but  violent  vomiting 
and  purging  came  on,  and  the  patient  'was  able  to  do  his  duty 
as  a  saiior  txithin  the  isceek.  When  the  danger  was  over,  the 
truth  came  out,  but  not  before ;  for  so  long  as  the  sailors 
thought  they  had  killed  the  man,  they  kept  their  own  counsel. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  former  part  of  these  remarks  was 
actually  sent  to  the  press,  that  I  turned  to  the  two  cases  pub- 
lished by  Mr  Burmester  and  Dr  Painchaud ;  but  I  do  not  scru- 
ple to  acknowledge,  that  my  oxim  vleics  are  still  farther  modifi- 
ed ;  taid  particularly  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  former,  that 
in  a  case,  apparently  desperate,  the  symptoms  gave  way  on  the 
coming  on  of  gangrene.  *  Not  that  1  have  met  with  any  thing 
to  shake  my  confidence  in  drastics,  or  the  theory  of  counter- 
irritation,  on  which  I  was  originally  induced  to  give  them  ; 
quite  the  contrary ;  neither  am  1  prepared  to  give  up  my  for- 
mer conviction,  that,  "  in  tetanus,  the  danger  to  life  is  bv  no 
means  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  outward  affec- 
tiqn  ;  "  or  that,  where  the  symptoms  most  to  be  feared  is  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  the  heart,  it  can  always  be  advis- 
able to  induce  deliquium,  whether  by  bleeding,  tobacco,  or  cold 
immersion,  or  affusion. 

With  respect  to  the  cold  bath,  more  particularly,  even  in  the 
successful  cases  recorded  by  Dr  Currie  and  Mr  Arnoldi,  they 
were  themselves  afraid  they  had  gone  too  far,  and  seemingly  not 
without  reason ;  the  impression  made  on  the  system  was  indeed 
strong  enough  to  break  the  disease,  and  that  very  quickly  and 
completely  ;  but  had  it  been  only  a  very  little  stronger,  or  if  the 
rallying  powers  had  been  less  strong,  it  would  have  extinguished 
life,  in  short,  from  all  the  evidence,  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
cold  batli  were  the  least  eligible  of  all  the  three  modes  of  pro- 
ducing a  strong  impression  on  the  system.     By  universal  con- 


•  Tliis  fact  appears  to  furnish  an  additional  reason  for  applying  caustic  freelv  io 
the  Monnds  in  tetanus.  It  may  he  romeinhered  that,  in  my  remarks  subjoined  t<i 
Ga^kell's  c;iso,  I  mention  liow  spcciliiy  an  anomalous  s[i!».>iMO(hr  afli'ction,  not  un- 
like hyihoplMihia,  for  which  a  variety  of  remedies  had  bixu  tiiid  \rithiint  efrurt 
yielded  on  llie  applirafion  of  a  Cdustie  to  an  old  tonluicd  >vuiind,  nhich  wa»  com- 
pUtely  (itattizcd  at  ihc  tiane. 
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sent,  however,  moderate  measures,  whether  in  the  way  of  seda- 
tive or  the  contrary,  are  seldom  of  much  avail  in  tetanus,  and 
serve  only  to  throw  discredit  on  the  remedy.  Wherever,  there- 
fore, sedatives  of  all  kinds  arc  not  manifestly  contra-indicated, 
I  should  think  it  a  capital  improvement  in  practice,  always  to 
begin  ivit/i  one  or  more  copious  bleedings;  and  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  if  a  much  smaller  quantity,  both  of  bleeding  and  of 
drastics,  when  combined,  would  not  be  found  to  answer,  than 
when  either  of  them  is  trusted  to  without  the  other.  Perhaps 
lioine  would  come  in  better,  if  preceded  by  depletion. 

The  cases  where  there  could  be  the  least  difficulty,  would,  of 
course,  be  those  of  the  description  adduced  by  Dr  Alexander 
and  Mr  Burmester,  where  there  was  considerable  '^  febrile  ex- 
citement, pulse  full  and  quick,  "  &c.  But  Dr  O'Beirne,  who 
was  stationed  with  the  artillery  in  the  Peninsular  war,  wliere 
*'  he  saw  about  200  cases,  "  and  who  had  the  sole  charge  of  the 
wounded  officers  and  men  of  the  artillery  at  Brussels,  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  states,  that  he  never  saw  a  case  of  tetanus 
atteJidcd  withfaier.  In  another  part  of  his  excellent  paper,  in 
the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  he  makes  the  farther  appalling 
statement,  that  he  did  not  see  a  single  instance  of  recovery  ;  nor 
did  he  hear  of  one,  though  at  the  latter  station  "  he  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  medical  officers  of  ten  different 
hospitals. " — "  But  to  speak  with  candour  (says  he),  my  im- 
pression is,  that  the  antispasmodic  plan  was  more  attended  to 
than  the  purgative. 


»  * 


*  Dr  O'Beirne  says,  he  "  never  saw  a  case  of  tetanus  arising  from  a  wound  of 
the  head,  "  which  is  certainly  a  very  curious  fact.  But,  in  reply,  I  am  authorized 
by  my  friend  Charles  Wingfield,  Esq.,  one  of  tlie  surgeons  to  the  RadchfFe  Infir- 
mary, Oxford,  to  state  that,  last  July,  he  had  a  fatal  case,  from  "  a  contused,  lace- 
rated, very  extensive  icound  on  the  sculp,  forming  a  complete  flap,  and  exposing  the 
pericranium  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  of  which,  however,  the  cranium  was  not 
in  any  degree  denuded.  "  It  was  occasioned  by  the  falling  in  of  a  bed  of  gravel  on 
a  man  that  was  employed  in  making  a  deep  drain  ;  and  the  wound  was  completely 
filled  witli  dirt  and  gravel,  which  could  not  be  wholly  removed.  Yet  so  well  did 
he  appear  to  be  doing,  in  every  respect,  that  on  tlie  tenth  day  he  was  to  have  been 
made  an  out-patient ;  but  while  his  wound  was  being  dressed,  preparatory  to  liis 
leaving  the  house,  he  spoke  to  Mr  W.,  for  the  fii-st  time,  of  a  stiffness  about  his  jaws, 
whidi,  on  fartlier  in(iuiry,  had  been  coming  on  gradually  for  three  days,  though 
still  he  felt  himself  so  well,  in  all  other  respects,  tliat  he  was  with  difficulty  persuad- 
ed to  remain  a  few  days  longer;  yet  lie  died  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day  from 
this  time,  or  at  the  end  of  nine  days  from  the  first  feeling  of  the  symptoms.  (Here 
then  is  another  exception  to  one  of  Dr  Parry's  rules). 

I  am  also  authorized  by  my  friend  Mr  Forshaw,  one  of  tlie  surgeons  to  otir  Infir- 
mary, to  state,  that  the  last  case  of  tetanus  he  had  was  from  a  contused  wound  on 
the  forehead,  in  a  private  patient  whose  horse  had  fallen  witli  him.  The  wound  »vas 
cicatrized  before  the  symptoms  came  on,  wlien  Mr  F.  was  first  consulted ;  but  it 
manifeslly  contained  gravel,  and  he  opened  it.  This  patient  recovered;  but  as  the 
gentleman  who  alleuded  him  may  perhaps  publish  the  case,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
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,  One  would  almost  conclude,  however,  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  separate  chapter  for  Tetanus,  as  it  occurs  after  battles ;  when, 
from  the  combined  effect  of,  perhaps,  much  previous  exhaus- 
tion, bodily  and  mental,  succeeded  by  the  greatest  excitement 
and  exertions,  and  these  again  by  the  depressing  passions,  and 
probably  also  by  cold,  hunger,  and  haemorrhage,  there  must,  of 
necessity,  have  been  a  vej-y  large  expenditure  of  the  ws  medi- 
catrix ;  insomuch  that,  for  this  'whole  order,  one  would  think 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  bleeding  was  inadmissible,  and  that  cur~ 
dials,  'with  the  isoarm  bath  and  drastics,  should  be  immediately 
resorted  to;  always  remembering,  however,  that  Mr  Burmes- 
ter's  patient,  in  whom  severe  tetanus  gave  way,  on  the  coming 
on  oi' gangreJie,  was  also  serving  in  the  Peninsula;  and  that  the 
complaint  was  occasioned  by  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  hand. 
But  this  was  comparatively  a  slight  wound,  and  probably  would 
be  reported  as  such ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  man  would  7iot  be  left 
exposed  on  the  f  eld  of  battle. 

Very  different  are  the  circumstances  under  which  tetanus  usu- 
ally occurs  in  this  country,  especially  at  such  a  place  as  Liver- 
pool, where  the  great  bulk  of  those  who  are  the  most  liable  to 
be  affected  by  it,  are  persons  engaged  in  active  employments 
Old  of  doors — a  class  of  people  in  whom,  of  all  others,  the  rally' 
ing  powers  are,  on  the  whole,  in  the  greatest  perfection ;  and 
among  stich,  I  apprehend  the  utility  of  copious  bleeding  would 
be  pretty  generally  manifest.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
in  some,  or  perhaps  allot'  my  own  successful  cases,  whether  wzzwor 
or  major,  and  especially  in  that  of  JVnght  (who  could  not  bear 
wine),  bleeding,  even  ad  deliquiuvi,  might  have  been  beneficial. 
And  if  such  a  case  as  that  which  I  saw  for  Dr  Jeffreys,  and 
which  ran  its  course  so  rapidly,  were  to  occur  to  me  again,  I 
certainly  should  have  immediate  recourse  to  bleeding,  more 
particularly  as  so  little  else  could  be  done ;  at  any  rate,  the 
event  could  not  have  been  worse.  Many  a  time,  too,  has  it  oc- 
curred to  me,  as  a  speculation,  respecting  my  female  patient  in 
the  Workhouse,  especially  since  I  have  heard  of  the  practice  in 
India,  whether,  if  I  had  paid  as  little  regard  to  the  coldness, 
weak  fluttering  pidse,  &c.,   as  the  medical  men  there  pay  to  the 

say  more  than  that  the  treatment  consisted  chiefly  of  brisk  purging  and  strong  liomc- 
brewed  ale.  It  is  proljable,  liowcver,  that  Dr  O'lJeirne's  remark  is  goneraliy  true; 
for  Mr  Wingfieid  •'  has  heard  from  other  surgeons  thai  llicy  never  hnew  Iclunus 
from  a  wovnd  on  the  head.  "  I  confess  myself  alike  unable  to  account  for  the  gene- 
ral rule,  and  for  the  cxcejitions,  otlicrwisc  than  l)y  observing,  that  wounds  on  the 
head  (in  battle)  will  probably  have  been  inflicted  by  a  culling  instrument,  such  as  .a 
sabre  (musket-i)alls  will  generally  have  proved  fat:d);  whereas,  in  the  cases  which 
occurred  to  Mr  W'ingficld  and  Mr  Forsliaw,  the  wounds  were  contused,  with  gravel 
impacted  in  tliein. 
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same  symptoms  in  cholera,  and,  instead  of  'wine  and  di-astics^ 
had  relied  on  a  bleeding,  followed  by  calomel  and  opium,  to 
restore  the  balance  in  the  system,  she  might  not  have  done 
quite  as  well:  better  she  could  not  have  done;  but  where  the 
most  that  can  be  said  for  a  powerful  two-edged  weapon,  is,  that 
perhaps  it  might  have  answered  as  well  as  a  less  formidable  one 
actually  has  answered ;  tvho  would  employ  the  one,  so  long  as 
the  other  was  to  be  had  ? 

As  to  Mr  Nesbitt's  patient,  considering  how  nearly  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  was  originally  affected,  correspond- 
ed with  those  which  preceded  the  attack  of  Dr  Currie's  patient, 
Gardner,  perhaps  if  bleeding  or  the  cold  immersion  had  been  earli/ 
resorted  to,  and  pushed  ad  deliquimn,  or  if  he  had  got  tobacco 
clysters,  the  result  might  have  been  different;  but  from  the  time 
oimy  seeing  him,  probably  there  are  not  many  who  would  have 
thought  that  his  was  a  case  for  sedatives  of  any  kind.  On  the 
contrary,  I  must  always  regret  that  more  "iSoitie  was  not  given  to 
him,  or  perhaps  brandy.  Still  more  decidedly  should  I  say  of 
fiuch  a  case  as  that  quoted  from  StoU,  that  I  cannot  conceive  a 
period  when  any  prudent  practitioner  would  have  thought  that 
patient  a  fit  subject  for  venesection.  Just  as  soon  should  I 
think  of  bleeding  indiscriminately  m  fever  as  in  tetanus. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  to  xdne  :  Highly  as  I  appreciate  it,  in 
combination  with  other  remedies,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how 
it  can  ever,  of  itself,  have  cured  tetanus,  otherwise  than  by  en- 
abling a  citadel  naturally  strong  to  hold  out  till  the  assailing 
force  ivas  spent ,-  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  case  reported  by 
Dr  Currie  admits  of  this  explanation.  It  has  been  stated,  that 
this  patient  sucked  in  a  quart  of  port  wine  in  two  hours,  "when 
he  thought  himself  refreshed.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours 
he  had  finished  his  third  bottle ;  and  at  this  time  it  was  evident 
that  the  down-hill  progress  of  the  disease  was  checked.  Though 
the  pain  U7ider  the  ensiform  cartilage  was  little  abated,  yet  he 
found  himself  more  able  to  bear  it.  "  But  indeed  it  was  not  to 
wine  alone,  even  in  this  case,  that  the  cure  was  intrusted. 
"  Every  night  he  took  from  60  to  120  drops  of  tinct.  opii,  and, 
n&ith  the  wine,  this  small  dose  seemed  to  have  a  more  soothing 
effect  than  thrice  the  quantity  before  he  began  it. "  There  is 
one  circumstance  noted  by  Dr  C,  which  is  perhaps  of  more  im- 
portance than  he  was  aware  of.  "  On  the  15th  day  of  this 
course,  he  was  affected  with  slight  nausea  and  vomiting;  and 
thencpforwards  his  recovery  seemed  more  apparent."  After  all,  as 
I  have  elsewhere  observed,  one  cannot  feel  much  surprise  "  that 
it  was  not  till  the  patient  had  been  forty-two  days  under  this 
treatment,  and  had  swallowed  1 10  bottles  of  wine,  that  his  safety 
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could  be  ascertained  ;  or  that,  at  the  end  often  years,  he  ihould 
retain  the  indelible  impressions  of  the  disease."  Yet,  as  "opium 
and  mercury  had  been  largely  administered,  with  first  the  cold 
bath,  and  then  the  hot  bath,  and  tlie  disease  proceeded  with  the 
most  unfavourable  omens,  till  the  wine  was  given,  "  one  cannot 
but  ascribe  the  recovery  to  it ;  just  as  when  it  was  the  practice, 
almost  indiscriminately,  to  drench  fever  jiaiienis  with  wine, 
without  attemling  sufficiently  to  the  state  of  the  head,  bowels, 
&c.  Hire  and  there  one,  who  would  otherwise  have  sunk,  may 
have  been  enabled  to  struggle  through.  Nevertheless,  I  can- 
not but  think  that,  if  this  man  had  been  ca;/y  bled  addeliquium^ 
or  \{lcs&  imne  had  been  given,  and  powerful  drastics  along  with 
it,  or  if  all  the  three  things  had  been  done,  the  recovery  might 
have  been  both  quicker  and  more  complete.  Indeed  my  won- 
der is  rather  that  such  practice  should  ever  have  succeeded  at 
all ;  and  I  have  the  authority  of  my  friend  Henry  Park,  Esq. 
to  say,  that  though  he  was  one  of  the  Infirmary  surgeons  at  the 
time,  and  attended  this  patient  along  with  Dr  Currie,  he  has 
never  once  known  it  succeed  since.  A  much  more  consolatf)ry 
statement,  is  one  which  Mr  Forshaw  authorizes  metomalcc; 
namely,  that  he  has  been  connected  with  this  Infirmary  as  pupil, 
house-surgeon,  and  surgeon,  upwards  of  thirty- five  years,  with 
little  intermission,  and  that  tetanus  does  not  occur  half  so  fre- 
quently as  it  did  within  his  own  mcmorij. 

Again,  I  cannot  comprehend  on  what  principle  mercury,  of 
itself  can  ever  be  expected  to  perform  a  cure  in  tetanus.  But, 
in  fact,  neither  is  it  ever  trusted  to  alone ;  and  of  the  comhtua-' 
lion  of  calomel  with  opium,  I  can  only  say,  that  it  has  long  and 
deservedly  been  a  favourite  formula  with  me,  in  manij  com- 
plaints ;  and,  so  far  from  having  any  prejudice  against  it  \\\ 
tetanus,  my  friends  can  testify  that  there  were  moments  in  the 
treatment  of  WrighCs  case,  when  I  wavered  as  to  the  propriety 
of  persevering  with  drastics,  to  the  exclusion  of  opium,  in  traw 
viatic  tetanus,  and  was  inclined  to  substitute  this  combination 
for  them.  I  now  rejoice  that  I  did  not;  for,  I  would  repeat, 
it  cotild  not  haxic  ansx'ceied  vivch  better  ,•  and  here  is  an  import- 
ant practical  (|ue9tion  settled,  namely,  that  the  practice  is  as 
applicable  to  the  one  species  as  to  the  other. 

But  however  I  might  have  been  disposed  to  waver  then,  the 
case  is  very  different  wow.  I  remember  some  curious  calcula- 
tions in  one  of  Dr  Haygarth's  works  on  small-pox,  as  to  the 
very  great  difference  in  the  weight  of  testimony,  \i  one,  \{  t-joo,  if 
three  escape  infection  in  given  circumstances.  On  this  principle 
I  would  take  my  stand,  and  say  that,  with  such  cases  as  those  of 
Gaskell,  Wright,  and  Dr  Carson's  patient,  with  two  or  three 
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others,  not  indeed  so  strongly  marked,  but  decidedly  of  the 
same  family,  all  on  one  side^  and  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
Mr  Nesbitt's  patient  on  the  other,  and,  more  particularly,  when 
that  exception  may  be  so  explained  as  not  materially  to  affect 
the  character  of  the  remedy,  a  body  of  evidence  is  brought  to- 
gether, which  cannot  be  overturned  but  by  one  of  greater 
weight. 

Liverpool,  Fehtiari/  lOth,  182G. 


XII. 

Case  of  Fractured  Femur  tvith  Inversioji  of  ilie  Toes.    By  James 
Syme  Esq.  Lecturer  on  Surgery.     {With  an  Engraving.) 

Tn  the  last  number  of  the  London  Medico- Chirurgical  Trans- 
-^  actions,  there  is  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Mr  Guthrie, 
on  Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur ;  the  object  of  which 
is  to  prove,  that  inversion  of  the  limb  occasionally  results  from 
the  accident  in  question,  and  to  explain  how  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced. 

Owing  to  the  weight  of  the  limb  itself,  and  the  predominance 
of  those  muscles  which  tend  to  perform  rotation  outwards, 
namely,  all  that  connect  the  pelvis  and  femur,  excepting  the 
glutaeus  medius  and  minimus,  together  with  the  tensor  vaginae 
femoris,  eversion  of  the  toes  is  so  regular  a  symptom  of  frac- 
tured thigh-bone,  as  to  make  most  surgeons  consider  it  an  es- 
sential one.  Boyer  says,  "  we  are  not  acquainted  with  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  instances  in  which  the  foot  turned  inwards, 
to  enable  us  to  admit  that  this  even  happens  occasionally.  We 
have  not  seen  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  can  take 
place,  time,  further  observation,  and,  above  all,  anatomical  in- 
spection, can  alone  furnish  the  solution  of  this  problem.  "  Mr 
Sam.  Cooper,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  that  labori- 
ous, faithful,  and  most  valuable  record  of  surgical  facts  and 
opinions,  thus  expresses  himself  in  reference  to  the  occurrence 
of  inversion.  "  Such  an  appearance  of  the  toes  is  very  un- 
common, and  the  reason  of  it  in  the  case  alluded  to  has  not 
been  explained. " 

Mr  Guthrie  having  met  with  a  case  of  fracture  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  femur,  in  which  the  limb,  after  being  for  some  timq 
everted  as  usual  became  remarkably  inverted,  had  his  attention 
particularly  directed  to  this  puzzling  symptom,  and  at  last  met 
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with  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  state  of  part's  coricernetj 
in  its  production. 

"  Sarah  Gibson,  aged  90,  fell,  on  the  9th  of  January,  from, 
a  high  stool  on  which  she  was  sitting,  upon  the  left  hip,  and 
being  a  heavy  woman,  suffered  considerable  injury.  I  saw  her 
two  days  afterwards,  with  Mr  Dillon  of  Judd  Street,  and  found 
the  marks  of  a  considerable  contusion  having  been  sustained  byt 
the  part,  which  was  very  painful  and  swelled.  The  limb  was 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other,  and  the 
great  toe  turned  inwards,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  marked,  al* 
though  not  quite  so  decidedly  as  in  a  case  of  dislocation.    . 

The  limb  was  moveable  in  every  direction,  but  these  motions 
were  attended  by  considerable  pain,  and  it  could  be  scarcely 
extended  to  the  same  length  as  the  other.  The  patient  died 
on  the  22d  of  February,  forty-four  days  after  the  accident,  andi 
on  dissection,  a  fracture  was  discovered  external  to  the  cap- 
sular ligament.  The  little  trochanter  was  broken  off,  and  with 
it  the  attachment  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles.  The  head 
and  neck  of  the  femur  were  separated  from  the  shaft  by  a  di- 
agonal fracture,  extending  from  the  upper  and  outer  part  of 
the  trochanter  major  to  the  trochanter  minor,  so  as  to  leave  the 
insertions  of  the  pyriformis,  gemellus,  obturator  externus  and  inr 
ternus,  and  quadratus,  with  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone.  The 
glutaeus  medius  formed  a  bond  of  union  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  trochanter  major,  between  the  broken  pieces,  retaining  them 
in  contact.  The  capsular  ligament  was  not  injured,  and  no 
steps  whatever  appeared  to  have  been  commenced  to  repair  the 
mischief  which  had  been  committed.  " 

From  this  case,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  various 
powers  which  affect  rotation  of  the  thigh,  Mr  Guthrie  con- 
cludes, that  the  toes  will  be  turned  inwards  wherever  the  fracr 
tare  is  so  situated  as  to  separate  along  with  the  head  that  part 
of  the  trochanter  major  to  which  the  muscles  rotating  outwards 
are  attached,  and  leave  connected  with  the  shaft  that  part  of  th0 
same  process  which  receives  the  insertion  of  the  glutaeus  me- 
dius. 

To  make  the  matter  plainer,  I  may  use  this  simple  diagram. 
See  Fig.  II. 

When  the  bone  is  fractured  in  the  direction  AA.  the  weight 
of  the  limb,  together  with  the  six  rotating  muscles  inserted  be- 
hind the  trochanter  major,  and  the  flexors  attached  to  the  tror 
chanter  minor,  will  overcome  the  effect  of  the  glutaeus  medius, 
&c.  and  turn  the  toes  outwards.  When  the  fracture  is  in  the  di" 
rection  BB.,  the  weight  of  the  limb,  uncontrouled  by  the  rotar 
tors  will  cause  it  to  be  turned  outwards ;  but  when  the  fracture  is 
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in  the  direction  of  CC,  then  the  obturatores  gemelli,  pyriformis, 
and  quadratus  femoris,  inserted  behind  at  the  root  of  the  tro- 
chanter major,  together  with  the  iliacns  and  psoas  attached  to 
the  trochanter  minor,  exerting  all  their  effect  on  the  detached 
head  and  neck,  while  the  anterior  part  of  the  glutaeus  medius 
remains  connected  with  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  the  toes  will  be 
turned  inwards. 

Some  time  ago,  in  the  course  of  my  dispensary  practice,  I 
was  asked  by  one  of  the  pupils  to  visit  a  patient  who  had  met 
with  a  severe  injury  of  the  hip.  I  found  a  tall,  stoutly  framed 
man,  apparently  between  50  and  60  years  of  age,  lying  on  a 
sofa,  complaining  loudly  of  his  left  hip.  The  limb  was  short- 
ened more  than  an  inch,  the  knee  being  bent  over  the  sound 
one,  and  the  great  toe  resting  on  the  instep  of  the  other  foot. 
The  trochanter  major  was  higher  up  and  more  forward  than 
natural,  and  any  movement  excited  excessive  pain. 

The  patient  told  me,  that,  two  days  before,  he  fell  from  the 
elevated  pavement  upon  his  side,  and  immediately  felt  unable 
to  rise,  or  even  move,  being  previously  paralytic  of  both  arms. 
The  passers  by,  thinking  him  drunk,  afforded  no  assistance,  un- 
til at  last,  one  more  charitable  and  discriminating  than  the  rest, 
raised  him  up,  procured  a  coach,  and  sent  him  home. 

I  at  first  naturally  enough  supposed,  that  there  was  a  dislo- 
cation upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium ; 
but  finding  that  moderate  extension  restored  the  limb  to  its  due 
length,  and  feeling,  while  this  was  doing,  a  pretty  distinct  crepi- 
tus, I  recognised  the  existence  of  fracture,  and  lost  no  time 
in  applying  the  long  splint  of  Dessaull. 

I  next  day  mentioned  the  case  to  my  class,  as  being  one  in 
which  there  was  much  reason  to  believe  that  a  fractm-e  had  oc- 
curred in  the  direction  CC. 

The  patient  felt  relieved  as  far  as  the  limb  was  concerned  ; 
but  died  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  in  consequence  of  inflammation 
in  the  lungs,  and  most  extensive  sloughing  on  the  sacrum. 

On  dissection,  I  found  the  capsular  ligament  entire,  but  two 
fractures  beyond ;  one  detaching  the  neck  when  beginning  to 
spring  from  the  shaft,  the  other  running  obliquely  downwards 
and  inwards  through  the  trochanters,  so  as  to  detach  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  greater,  and  the  whole  of  the  lesser,  in  one  piece 
from  the  body  of  the  bone.  See  Fig.  HI.  The  preparation  is 
in  my  Museum. 

This  case  tends,  I  think,  very  strongly  to  confirm  the  impor- 
tant diagnosis  of  Mr  Guthrie,  and  I  have  therefore  much  plej>« 
sure  in  making  it  public. 

6.  Forth  Slreefy  \  • 

\5th  Fehniarij  1826,    j" 
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XIII.  • 

Case  of  itecovei'y  after  extensive  Exfoliation  of  ffie  Vcrtehrd 
Dentata.  By  James  Syme,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
( With  an  Engraving.) 

Tn  the  beginning  of  August  last,  Mr  G.,  aged  about  35,  ap- 
-*-  plied  to  me  on  account  of  difficulty  in  swallowing,  which 
had  troubled  him  for  nearly  twelve  months ;  at  first  very 
slightly,  but  more  and  more  progressively,  until  at  last  it  had 
become  exceedingly  distressing. 

Finding  that  he  was  unable  to  swallow  large  morsels,  or  in- 
deed any  thing  but  fluids — that  he  felt  equal  difficulty  in  vomit- 
ing as  in  deglutition,  and  that  he  was  constantly  spitting  what 
seemed  to  be  merely  saliva ;  observing  also  that  he  had  that 
peculiarly  anxious  expression  of  countenance  which  attends 
stricture  of  the  cesophagus,  I  concluded  that  the  dysphagia 
depended  not  upon  relaxation  of  the  parts,  as  the  patient  sup- 
posed, but  rather  upon  some  mechanical  obstruction.  I  at- 
tempted, without  success,  to  pass  a  bougie;  and  then  introducing 
my  finger,  discovered  a  large  tumour  filling  up  the  lower  part 
of  the  pharynx — pressing  forwards  upon  the  epiglottisj  and  leav- 
ing merely  a  narrow  channel  on  each  side.  It  had  a  smooth 
surface — was  of  firm  consistence — and  apparently  proceeded 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx,  where  it  was  immove- 
ably  attached. 

In  consultation  with  two  gentlemen  who  had  previously  been 
acquainted  with  the  case,  1  proposed  to  puncture  the  tumour, 
which  we  were  all  agreed  in  suspecting  to  contain  a  fluid ;  but 
this  was  objected  to  by  one  of  the  consultants,  on  the  ground^ 
that  as  openings  of  abscesses  are  most  beneficial  when  depend- 
ent, we,  being  unable  to  cut  into  the  tumour  except  at  its  up- 
per part,  ought  to  let  Nature  take  her  own  way ;  and  our  prac- 
tice, for  some  time,  consisted  in  occasionally  passing  a  small 
steel  bougie  through  the  lateral  canal,  left  by  the  swelling,  in 
Order  to  relieve  the  patient's  suffering,  and  promote  a  natural 
discharge  by  ulceration. 

In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  the  patient's  sufferings  became! 
excessive — the  swallowintr  of  fluids  even  beine:  now  effected  with 
extreme  difficulty.  But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  his  complaintsj 
For  a  good  while  past  he  had  frequently  awakened  from  sleep 
in  great  anxietv  for  breath,  owing  to  the  obstruction  of  respira- 
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lion  caused  by  the  tumour;  and  now  dreaded  beyond  ex- 
pression the  approach  of  night,  when  he  v.  as  sure  to  suffer  a 
terrible  strujjgie  between  exhaustion  and  the  horror  of  imme- 
diate  suffocation.  To  give  some  idea  of  his  dreadful  state  at 
this  time,  I  may  mention,  that  the  physician  in  attendance  fre- 
quently assured  me  he  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  him 


no  more  at  our  next  meetmg. 


Mr  G.  at  last  peremptorily  insisted  upon  something  being 
tried  for  his  relief,  when,  with  approbation  of  all  concerned,  I  in- 
troduced a  long  curved  trocar,  and  withdrew  an  ounce  or  two  of 
thick  yellow  pus;  immediately  upon  which,  he  assured  us,  that, 
he  was  perfectly  free  from  all  the  uneasy  feelings  which  had  so 
long  distressed  him ;  and  we  found,  in  fact,  that  there  was 
hardly  any  trace  of  the  tumour  left.  On  examining  the  cavity 
of  the  abscess  with  a  probe,  I  was  concerned  to  find  the  bone 
deprived  of  its  coverings;  but  this  we  flattered  ourselves  was  an 
effect,  not  the  cause,  of  the  disease. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  our 
patient  on  being  thus  suddenly  relieved.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
some  of  his  friends,  who  called  soon  afterwards  to  condole  as 
usual,  were  received  in  a  manner  so  different  from  that  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  as  to  convince  them  that  ex- 
tremity of  suffering  had  deprived  the  poor  man  of  his  senses. 

Next  day  there  was  some  slight  return  of  swelling,  the 
wound  having  closed.  I  therefore  introduced  a  long  blunt- 
pointed  curved  bistoury,  and  forced  it  into  the  opening,  which 
I  then  enlarged  freely  downwards.  After  this  the  patient  suf- 
fered in  no  respect,  excepting,  as  had  been  anticipated,  from 
food  entering  the  abscess.  In  a  week  this  inconvenience  was 
no  longer  felt ;  and  he  departed  for  the  country,  with  a  vievir 
to  the  complete  restoration  of  his  health. 

In  the  end  of  August  Mr  G.  returned  to  his  usual  employ- 
ment in  town,  and  remained  well  until  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, when  he  began  to  complain  of  severe  shooting  pains 
through  the  neck  and  occiput,  together  with  some  slight  impe- 
diment to  deglutition.  On  examination  I  could  discover  no 
fluctuation,  but  merely  a  general  fulness  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  pharynx. 

The  pain,  though  at  first  somewhat  alleviated  by  common 
remedies,  continued  to  increase,  and  towards  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber became  so  severe,  and  so  cruelly  exacerbated  by  motion  of 
the  head,  however  slight,  as  to  require  confinement  not  only  to 
the  house,  but  to  one  posture — any  alteration  of  which  was 
matter  of  serious  reflection,  and  tolerable  only  when  executed 
with  such  circumspection  as  to  prevent  the  joints  of  the  head 
and  cervical  vertebrae  from  being  at  all  affected. 
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About  this  time  I  made  a  free  incision  through  the  puffy 
swelling  of  the  pharynx,  and  found  extensive  disease  of  the 
bones.  The  patient's  strength  and  appetite  now  diminished 
rapidly  ;  the  discharge  from  his  throat  was  profuse,  and  insuffer- 
ably fetid,  in  short,  the  melancholy  scene  seemed  fast  drawing 
to  a  fatal  conclusion. 

In  December,  another  physician  who  was  consulted  proposed 
an  attempt  to  remove  the  bone,  but  this  I  declined,  feeling 
persuaded  that  the  disease  comprehended  its  entire  thickness; 
in  which  case,  any  effectual  operation  must  have  proved  very 
dangerous,  or  rather  certainly  destructive,  to  the  spinal  mar- 
row and  vertebral  arteries. 

On  the  12th  of  January  I  was  sent  for  to  remove  the  bone, 
which  was  said  to  be  loose  ;  and,  to  my  surprise,  actually  found 
a  large  portion  projecting  into  the  pharynx  through  the  old 
opening.  I  made  some  attempts  at  extraction ;  but  feeling 
that  the  detached  bone  was  of  very  considerable  extent,  and 
fearing  that  my  efforts  might  cause  it  to  injure  the  spinal  mar^ 
row,  particularly  as  the  patient  nearly  fainted  from  the  gentle 
means  already  tried,  I  contented  myself  with  freely  enlarging 
the  wound  in  both  directions,  and  left  Nature  to  finish  the  ex-j- 
traordinary  work  she  had  so  far  advanced.  Two  days  after- 
wards, the  bone  escaped  so  far  into  the  throat,  as  to  be  taken 
out  with  the  patient's  own  fingers. 

The  pain  now  ceased  entirely;  there  was  no  longer  any  fetid 
smell  from  the  throat ;  and  no  complaint  remained  but  weak- 
ness. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  the  horizontal  pos- 
ture was  strictly  enjoined ;  indeed  the  patient's  own  feeling 
sufficiently  indicated  the  propriety  of  this.  At  the  end  of  ^ 
fortnight  he  sat  up  for  a  few  minutes,  and  has  now  the  pros- 
pect of  being  speedily  restored  to  perfect  health,  without  any 
shortening  or  other  visible  alteration  of  the  neck. 

Fig.  I.  represents  a  front  view  of  the  vertebra  dentata.  The 
dotted  line  shows  the  extent  of  bone  actually  detached  in  one 
piece,  and  now  in  my  possession,  which  includes  all  the  body, 
part  of  the  left  superior  articulating  surface,  and  half  of  the  left 
vertebral  hole ;  but,  if  we  allow  for  the  absorption  of  living  bone 
necessary  to  permit  the  separation  of  so  large  a  dead  piece, 
the  destruction  of  vertebra  must  have  been  much  more  exten- 
sive than  here  delineated.  Indeed,  for  a  week  or  two  previous 
to  the  great  separation,  many  small  fragments  of  bone  were  al- 
most daily  coming  away. 
6,  Forth  Street, 
A5th  Februarj/y  IS26. 
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Case  of  LitrosusceptioTi.  By  John  Valentine,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Licentiate  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  of  London. 


T" 


'he  publication  of  extraordinary  cases,  when  they  occur,  13 
the  duty  of  every  medical  practitioner.  Although,  from 
one  case  alone,  deductions  of  any  great  importance  cannot  be 
made,  yet,  from  the  accumulation  of  well  verified  facts,  much 
good  may  eventually  accrue.  In  drawing  up  the  following  case 
of  introsusception,  I  shall  merely  give  a  statement  of  facts ; 
only  observing,  that  it  is  one  amongst  many  instances  which 
show  how  great  things  Nature  can  accomplish,  and  that,  un- 
der the  most  unpromising  circumstances,  we  may  sometimes 
hope  for  a  favourable  result.  * 

Case. — On  "Wednesday,  October  22d,  1823,  I  was  request- 
ed to  visit,  at  9  p.  ?«.,  John  Cully,  set.  40,  a  poor  labourer,  and 
found  him  affected  with  a  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  increased 
on  pressure,  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  sickness,  occasional  vo- 
miting, and  some  fever.  He  has  had  no  evacuation  since  yester- 
day, and  describes  the  pain'as  if  girt  round  the  body  with  a  rope. 

I  took  away  twenty  ounces  of  blood,  and  ordered  a  common 
enema  to  be  administered,  and  to  be  repeated  if  necessary. 
Pills,  composed  of  scammony,  jalap  and  calomel,  to  be  taken 
every  four  hours,  and  his  diet  to  consist  of  diluent  beverages, 
such  as  gruel,  tea,  &c. 

2Sd. — From  a  multiplicity  of  professional  avocations,  I  was 
prevented  from  seeing  him  till  late  in  the  evening,  when  I  was 
informed,  that  he  had  had  no  evacuation,  the  abdomen  being 
much  distendsd,  accompanied  with  an  urgent  desire  to  void 
urine,  without  the  power  of  doing  so.  I  introduced  the  cathe-r 
ter,  and  about  half  a  pint  of  urine  was  drawn  off,  which  gave 
great  relief. 


•  The  cures  which  are  frequently  affected  by  Nature  alone,  occasionally  surpass 
all  belief,  unless  they  were  well  autlienticated.  Conversing  with  a  friend  a  sliort 
<ime  since,  on  tlie  case  which  fonns  the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  and  on  whose 
veracity  I  can  place  the  utmost  reliance,  he  related  an  instance  which  he  himself 
saw  at  Bushire,  in  Persia.  A  horse  belonging  to  Lieutenant  Charles  Paisley,  of 
tlie  E.  I.  E.  military  service,  and  secretary  to  Lieuteant-Colonel  Malcolm,  on  his 
first  embassy  to  Persia,  was  afflicted  with  so  great  an  introsusception,  that  the  in- 
testine reached  the  ground,  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  fill  a  common-sized  pail.  It  se- 
n^rated;  tlie  animal  recovered,  and  iras  afterwards  ubcd  in  the  campaigns  uf  IniUau 
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He  is  to  take  eight  grains  of  calomel  immediately,  and  a  wine 
glass  full  of  infusion  of  senna,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  every 
four  hours,  until  the  bowels  are  freely  opened.  He  is  also  to 
be  placed  in  the  warm  bath  for  half  an  hour. 

24//i. — Ma7ie.  Has  had  several  evacuations,  but  still  in  occa- 
sional pain. 

From  this  period  to  the  5th  of  November,  he  suffered  under 
a  constant  diarrhoea,  which  was  only  partially  relieved  by  ape- 
rients, absorbents,  astringents,  and  large  doses  of  tinct.  opii. 
On  that  day,  I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste  to  see  him,  the  rela- 
tions being  much  alarmed  by  his  passing  a  large  portion  of  in- 
testine, which,  on  my  arrival,  I  found  to  be  the  case.  It  ap- 
peared from  its  size,  and  the  colour  of  the  feces  adhering  to  its 
internal  coat,  to  be  a  portion  of  the  colon,  measuring  twenty- 
eight  inches,  which  is  now  in  my  possession.  From  the  S^th 
of  October  to  the  period  of  his  passing  the  portion  of  intestine 
he  had  been  subject  to  frequent  pains  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
evacuations  in  the  course  of  a  day  and  night  were  generally  from 
ten  to  fourteen  in  number.  After  passing  the  intestine,  he  was 
in  some  measure  free  from  pain,  but  still  had  an  intensely  bitter 
taste  in  the  mouth.  He  was  directed  to  observe  the  mildest 
diet,  and  to  take  at  bed-time  the  following  pill : 
]^  Opii  gr,  ij.  Pil.  hydrarg.  gr.  iij.  JFt.  pilul, 

November  6th. — Mane.  Pulse  92;  has  had  a  good  night;  no 
pain ;  experiences  some  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  in  the  left 
iliac  region  when  pressed ;  has  had  two  loose  evacuations  of  a  yel- 
low colour ;  no  sickness ;  disagreeable  taste  abated ;  perspired 
freely  in  the  night. 

5>  Mist.  salin.Jixt.  ^ss.  Sumat  cocJi,  iij.  quartis  horis.    Diet 
to  consist  of  milk,  gruel,  broths,  &c. 

Vesperc. — Countenance  pale ;  tolerably  free  from  pain ;  pulse 
98,  full  and  strong ;  no  fever ;  gentle  perspiration ;  has  had  se- 
veral evacuations  from  the  bowels  of  a  darker  colour;  bitter 
taste  still  continues,  although  the  tongue  is  clean ;  urine  high 
coloured.  Has  taken  the  mixture  regularly, 
Rcj).  pil.  oj)ii  cum  hydrarg.  hora  somni. 

"Tth. — Mane.  Passed  a  very  good  night;  bitter  taste  still 
continues ;  pulse  95,  full  and  strong ;  has  had  no  evacuation 
dnring  the  night,  till  this  morning,  which  is  very  loose,  copious, 
and  of  a  dark  colour;  urine  high  coloured;  pain  on  pressure  in 
the  left  iliac  region  ;  no  sickness  or  vomiting.     Contin.  mistur. 

Fcspcre. — Pulse  95  ;  general  perspiration ;  bitter  taste  still 
continues;  tongue  clean  ;  has  had  two  evacuations  of  a  yellow 
colour  since  my  vibit  in  the  morning ;  diet  still  to  cousiit  of 
diluent  beverages. 
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'         Conh'n.  mist,  salin.  et  rcpetet.  pit.  anod.  lior.  sovi. 
*^    8th. — Mane.     Tolerable  night;  three  evacuations,  not  very 
"copious;    pulse   95,    full    and   strong;    general    perspiration; 
tongue  rather  furred ;   bitter  taste  still  continues ;   urine  high 
'coloured. 

Contin.  mist,  salin. 

Vespere. — In  frequent  pain  ;  pulse  78  ;  several  evacuations  ; 
great  anxiety  depicted  in  the  countenance,  and  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen. 

Jlepet.  ■pilul.  opii  et  hydrarg.  h.  s. 
'  9th. — Mane.  Pulse  78  ;  has  had  an  easy  night ;  several 
evacuations,  copious,  of  a  light  colour ;  pain  diminished ; 
troubled  with  hiccup ;  a  slight  fur  on  the  sides  of  the  tongue, 
and  bitter  taste ;  urine  deposits  a  copious  lateritious  sediment; 
thirst. 

Vespere. — Pulse  86;  hiccups;  has  had  from  ten  to  fifteen 
evacuations   since   my  morning  visit,  of  a  light   colour,   and 
slimy;  flatulency";  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen. 
Repct.  pilul.  anod.  hora  somni. 

10th. —  Mane.  Passed  a  good  night;  tongue  rather  furred ; 
pulse  much  the  same ;  urine  high  coloured, 

Vespere. — In  considerable  pain,  which  he  compares  to  grip- 
ing ;  tongue  furred  ;  bitter  taste  still  remains ;  urine  high  co- 
loured;   pulse  78,  soft,  and  occasionally  intermitting;  hiccup 
not  so  frequent ;  has  had  several  evacuations. 
Repefat.  pilul.  anod.  hor.  somni, 
Stimat  eras  primo  viane  ol.  ricin.  ^ss. 

11th. — Pulse  78  ;  has  had  a  good  night;  tongue  rather  fur- 
red ;  tenderness  and  pain  of  the  abdomen  abated ;  bowels  moved 
three  times;  urine  deposits  but  little  sediment;  took  the  castor 
oil  this  morning,  as  ordered  yesterday.  Diet  to  consist  of  gruel, 
broths,  &c.  as  usual. 

Vesjjere. —  Pulse  80,  full,  and  strong;  the  oil  has  operated  se- 
veral times,  producing  copious  stools  of  a  dark  colour ;  hiccup 
nearly  left  him;  tenderness  much  diminished;  appetite  good. 
Diet  to  consist  of  mutton  or  beef  broth,  milk,  tea,  &c. 

Re^jctat.  Pil.  anod.  h.  g. 

12th. — Mane.    Pulse  78;  passed  a  comfortable  night;  tongue 
furred ;  thirst ;  urine  rather  high  coloured. 
'     Vespere. — Pulse  90,  regular,  full,  and  soft ;  has  had  three  eva- 
puations  of  a  dark  colour ;  has  frequent  griping  pains. 
^'  Repet.  Pil.  anod.  h.  s. 

I3th. — Mane,  Pulse  78 ;  no  evacuation  since  last  visit ;  urine 
high-coloured. 
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Vespere. — Pulse  84;  three  evacuations  since  the  morning; 
-appetite  good ;  sat  up  to-day  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Iiej)etat.  pilul.  anod.  h.  s. 

14-th. — Mane.  Pulse  78;  tolerable  night;  has  had  three  eva- 
cuations; free  from  pain  ;  tongue  clean.  He  is  allowed,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  diet  of  milk,  broths,  &c.  rice,  and  a  little  roasted 
mutton. 

Vespere. — Pulse  72 ;  no  evacuation  since  my  visit  in  the  morn- 
ing; free  from  pain;  perspired  greatly  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

jRepct.  pilul.  anod.  sine  pil.  hydrarg.  h.  s. 
■     15th. — Mane.     Pulse  78  ;  passed  a  very  good  night;  tongue 
little  furred ;  has  had  no  evacuation,  and  feels  very  little  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen. 

Vespere. — Pulse  76,  full  and  strong;  has  had  three  evacua- 
tions since  the  morning  visit ;  tongue  clean  ;  feels  a  pain  in  the 
-left  side,  about  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  which  increases  a  little 
on  inspiration.     He  has  sat  up  to-day  for  half  an  hour. 
Repetat.  jnl.  anod.  hora  soinni. 

16th. — Vespere.     Pulse  78  ;  tongue  clean;  has  had  four  eva- 
cuations to-day ;  appetite  good  ;  pain  in  the  side  nearly  gone. 
Repet.  pil.  anod.  h.  s. 

17th. — Mane.  Pulse  84,  full  and  strong ;  tongue  quite  clean  ; 
-good  appetite. 

Bepetat.  pil.  anod.  h.  s. 

18th. — Mane.  Has  had  a  bad  night,  scarcely  any  sleep; 
great  flatulency  of  the  stomach ;  frequent  and  griping  pains  of 
the  abdomen,  and  tenderness  in  the  left  iliac  region  ;  urine 
•clear ;  has  had  four  evacuations  since  last  night  of  a  light  co- 
lour; tongue  slightly  furred  ;  pulse  82,  soft  and  regular;  very 
little  thirst;  the  evacuations  were  not  offensive. 
Sumat.  gran.  J.  opii  statim,  ct  gr.  ij.  h.  s. 

19th. — Mane.  Feels  easy ;  tolerable  night;  one  motion  only 
since  last  visit;  pulse  88;    tongue  clean;    urine  rather  high- 
coloured  ;  has  a  good  appetite,  and  no  thirst. 
Rcpci.  pil.  anod.  h.  s. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  detail  the  symp- 
toms and  treatment  of  this  case  any  further.  Snffice  it  to  say, 
that  up  to  the  first  of  January,  he  was  generally  obliged  to  take 
two,  sometimes  four  grains  of  opium  every  night,  which  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  restrain  the  laxity  of  the  bowels  and  oc- 
casional griping  pains.  He  is  now  perfectly  recovered,  but  has 
commonly  two  evacuations  daily. 

Mr  LangstafF,  in  an  excellent  paper  on  this  subject,  publish- 
ed in  the  third  volume  of  this  Journal,  has  the  following  pas- 
sage.    "  In  many  of  the  cases  which  arc  publiijhcd,  and  in  that 
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which  is  related  in  the  present  paper,  the  seat  of  the  disease 
was  clearly  denoted  by  a  hard  tumour  in  the  left  side  of  the  ab- 
domen. This  circumstance,  together  with  the  impossibility  of 
throwing  up  more  than  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid  by  the 
way  of  glyster,  which  was  strongly  marked  in  the  present  in- 
stance, and  the  presence  of  the  other  symptoms,  would  lead  us 
to  suspect  the  nature  of  the  disorder. "  To  the  observation 
made  in  this  quotation,  my  patient  furnishes  an  exception ;  no 
less  than  a  quart  of  fluid  was  thrown  up  and  retained.  In  Mr 
LangstafF's  case  it  was  of  course  impossible,  as  the  intestine 
protruded  to  some  distance  from  the  rectum,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, in  consequence  of  the  frequent  efforts  to  void  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowels.  * 

In  concluding  this  paper,  the  following  observations  on  In- 
trosusception  by  M.  Andral,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Digestive  Tube,  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant, 
but  interesting  to  every  surgical  practitioner.  "  May  not  the 
irregular  and  the  multiplied  contractions,  of  which  the  muscu- 
lar membrane  of  the  inflamed  intestine  becomes  the  seat,  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  causes  of  mvaglnatiuns  of  the  intestines  ? 
IBoyer  has  well  described  the  mechanism  of  these  invaginations, 
from  observations  on  living  frogs.  By  irritating  the  intestines 
of  these  animals,  he  saw  them  contract  forcibly  in  several  parts, 
whilst  in  others  they  remained  distended  with  aliment  and  flatus ; 
these  latter  portions  he  saw  receive  the  former,  "  Hae  ita  am- 
pliatse  intra  se  receperunt  constrictas  intestini  portiones,  easque 
sinu  suo  absconditas  aliquamdiu  detinuerunt,  donee  fibris  se 
denuo  exporrigentibus  intestini  pars  una  e  latibulo  alterius,  ve- 
lut  e  domunculo  limax,  pristinam  in  sedem  rediret. " 

But  although  several  authors  have  remarked  that  they  have 
constantly  found  the  mucous  coat  very  much  inflamed  at  the 
part  where  iiitus-snsceptions  existed,  and  have  regarded  them 
cither  as  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  such  inflammation,  we  can 
affirm,  that  they  more  frequently  exist  without  inflammation  of 
the  intestines,  f     It  is  probable  that  many  of  them  are  formed 


•  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Vol.  III.  p.  264-. 

■f-  Inflammation  is  very  far  from  being  a  necessary  attendant;  it  is  even  uncom- 
nion.     Sec  Burns'  Midwifery,  p.  585. 

Dr  Baillie  states,  "  that  in  opening  bodies,  particularly  of  infants,  an  intus-suscep- 
tio  is  not  unfrequently  found,  which  had  been  attended  with  no  mischief.  The 
parts  ai)pcar  perfectly  free  from  inflammation,  and  they  would  probably  have  been 
vasily  disentangled  hy  their  natural  peristaltic  motion.  At  other  times,  liowever, 
60  large  a  portion  of  the  gut  passes  within  another  portion  of  it,  that  it  cannot  be 
•disentangled,  and  the  passage  of  the  intestines  is  obstructed,  without  any  possibility 
pf  its  being  set  free.  Tliii  is  tiic  fatal  state  of  the  disease,  is  sometimes  attended 
\vilh  inflauunatioHj  and  is  sumctimt'S  without  it,"— Morbid  Anatomy,  pp.  17S,  173. 
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only  at  the  moment  of  death,  a  period  at  which  the  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  intestines  becomes  much  more  active,  as  ex- 
periments made  on  living  animals  demonstrate. 

Considered  with  relation  to  their  seat,  intestinal  intus-sus- 
sceptions  are  far  from  being  equally  frequent  in  the  different 
portions  of  the  digestive  tube.  The  ileum  is  the  most  common 
situation  in  which  they  occur.  Fabricius  Hiidanus,  and  Bar- 
tholin have  seen  the  csecum  received  into  the  ileum  ;  Hartm.ann, 
on  the  contrary,  found  the  ileum  received  into  the  csscum.  /?z- 
vaginatio7JS  of  the  colon  are  very  rare.  Meckel  says  he  has  seen 
the  transverse  and  descending  colon  introduced  into  its  sigmoid 
flexure.  Bonetus  has  related  a  case  of  invagination  of  the  rec- 
tum in  a  man  who  died  of  obstinate  obstruction  of  the  bowels, 
accompanied  with  vomiting  of  a  fa;cal  matter.  Can  we  be- 
lieve the  assertion  of  a  German  writer,  who  says  he  has  seen 
the  duodenum  invafrinated  in  the  ductus  choledochus? 

With  regard  to  their  disposition,  the  superior  portion  of  the 
intestine  is  most  commonly  received  into  the  inferior.  Some- 
times invaginations  are  very  numerous ;  we  have  observed  as 
many  as  seven  in  the  same  subject.  Their  length  may  vary 
from  some  inches  to  upwards  of  two  feet." — See  Medico- Chir- 
urgical  Review,  Vol.  4,  pp.  678,  679. 

I3urns,  in  his  Principles  of  Midwifery,  says,  *'  that  in  one 
case,  no  fewer  than  47  intro-susceptions  were  found  in  the  same 
body.  Invagination  of  the  intestine  is,  in  children,  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  fatal  diarrhoea ;  not  less  than  50  cases  occurred 
to  his  brother,  in  the  course  of  his  dissections." — Burns'  Mid- 
wifery, 4th  edit.  p.  584. 

Somcrtorif  Someretshiref  Feb.  18,  1824r. 


XV. 

Case  of  AmanrosisJ'rom  Metastasis^  tcrmhintingfavmirahh/.  By 
Thomas  Lessey,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London. 

'he  singularity  of  the  following  case  may  perhaps  render  it 
sufficiently  interesting  to  obtain  its  insertion  in  your  Jour- 
nal, although  I  am  not  aware  that  any  new  or  important  prac- 
tical conclusion  can  be  deduced  from  it;  unless  it  may  be  deem- 
ed of  importance,  as  a  precedent,  to  hold  out  some  hope  of  re- 
covery, in  siniihir  cases,  by  the  mysterious  agency  of  the  ris 
Aiicdicqlrix  nalurjc,     I   have  endeavoured  to  sum  up  biieliy  the 
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important  points  of  the  case,  avoiding  tedious  and  unnecessary 
minutiae  of  detail ;  in  doing  which,  I  hope  I  have  not  fallen 
into  the  opposite  error  of  being  too  vague  and  indefinite  in  my 
description. 

Elizabeth  Healey,  a  slender  delicate  young  woman,  about 
five-and-twenty,  of  a  sedentary  occupation — pale  countenance, 
emaciated  figure,  and  feeble  melancholic  temperament,  applied 
to  me  on  the  9th  of  June  1820,  for  relief  of  an  affection  of  the 
bowels,  to  which  she  had  been  liable  for  several  years,  requir- 
ing, even  in  a  comparative  state  of  convalescence,  the  constant 
use  of  purgatives,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  an  obstinate 
constipation,  which  followed  their  slightest  neglect.  Indeed 
the  general  derangement  of  the  abdominal  viscera  was  so  great 
and  so  permanent,  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  it  was  of  an  or- 
ganic nature.  In  addition  to  this,  she  was  liable  to  frequent 
and  severe  cephalalgia,  and  occasionally  to  attacks  of  dyspnoea, 
accompanied  with  spasms  of  the  chest  and  throat,  which,  on  at- 
tempting even  to  swallow  liquids,  produced  alarming  symptoms 
of  suffocation.  These  attacks  came  on  suddenly,  and  with  great 
violence;  they  were  accompanied  with  great  feebleness  of  the 
voice,  which  remained  after  the  more  urgent  symptoms  had 
subsided,  and  were  succeeded  by  great  exhaustion  and  debiliiy. 

She  bad  tried  various  remedies  with  temporary  success.  Her 
bowels  had  been  frequently  relieved  by  mercurial  and  saline 
cathartics ;  the  attacks  of  cephalalgia  by  venesection,  and  the 
application  of  leeches  and  blisters  to  the  head  and  neck ;  and 
the  more  formidable  affection  of  the  lungs  by  various  remedies 
which  had  been  employed. 

On  her  first  application  to  me,  she  was  labouring  under  an 
attack  of  obstinate  constipation,  with  great  pain  in  the  bowels, 
not  confined  to  one  particular  part,  but  extending  over  the 
whole  abdomen.  Her  voice  was  very  weak  and  feeble,  and  her 
breathing  short  and  difficult;  but  by  no  means  so  severe  as  to 
excite  alarm.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  by  the  brisk  use 
of  cathartics,  both  mercurial  and  saline,  the  affection  of  the 
bowels  was  considerably  relieved.  The  dyspnoea  was  more 
difficult  to  manage;  however,  by  the  repeated  application  of 
blisters  to  the  chest,  occasionally  keeping  them  open  with  the 
Lytta  ointment,  I  succeeded  in  removing  it;  but  still  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  voice  remained  unaltered,  and  her  general  debility 
was  considerable.  She  recovered  gradually,  but  slowly,  for 
two  or  three  months,  when  she  discontinued  the  use  of  medi- 
cines, and  returned  to  her  occupation. 

She  had  another  attack  of  the  bowel  complaint  in  the  Ja- 
nuary of  the  following  year  1821.     Being  ujyself  indi&pot,cd. 
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my  friend  Mr  Barrow  attended  her  for  a  fortnight ;  and  the 
affection  was  yielding  to  his  remedies,  when  she  was  suddenly 
seized,  on  the  23d,  with  a  most  violent  attack  of  dyspnoea, 
threatening  immediate  suffocation.  I  was  instantly  sent  for, 
and  found  her  in  a  most  distressing  situation.  Every  attempt 
to  swallow,  or  even  to  speak,  was  followed  by  a  kind  of  convul- 
sive spasm  of  the  throat  and  chest,  attended  with  frequent  sob- 
bing. A  few  doses  of  ether  and  opium,  with  a  blister  on  the 
sternum,  relieved  the  immediate  urgency  of  the  symptoms;  but 
still  the  breathing  continued  laborious,  and  her  voice,  which 
had  long  been  very  feeble,  was  now  reduced  to  a  scarcely  audi- 
ble whisper.  The  derangement  of  her  abdominal  viscera  re- 
turned ;  her  stools  were  green  and  slimy ;  her  pulse  was  feeble, 
and  her  general  debility  so  very  great,  that  I  despaired  of  her 
recovery. 

She  remained  in  this  state,  with  little  variation,  until  the  15th 
of  February,  when  the  difficulty  of  breathing  suddenly  left  her, 
and  her  voice  became  distinct,  strung,  and  clear  !  but  a  sudden, 
and  very  violent  pain  seized  her  head,  and  she  screamed  out 
loudlij  for  help,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  people  with  whom 
she  lodged  :  they  hastened  to  her  assistance,  and  found  her  in 
an  ago.-.y  of  pain,  and  quite  blind!  I  immediatc'y  ordered  her 
head  to  be  shaved,  and  a  blister  to  be  applied  to  it,  with  a  dozen 
of  leeches  to  the  temples;  which  abated  the  violence  of  the  pain, 
but  produced  no  alteration  in  her  sight.  The  eyes  were  fixed, 
and  nearly  motionless — the  pupil  steady  at  a  medium  point, 
between  contraction  and  dilatation,  and  totally  insensible  to  the 
action  of  light,  as  I  satisfactorily  convinced  myself  by  repeated 
experiments.  On  presenting  a  candle  suddenly  to  her  eyes, 
she  exhibited  no  consciousness  of  its  presence,  unless  it  was  suffi- 
ciently near  for  her  to  feel  the  tvarmth  of  its  rays.  I  next  ap- 
plied blisters  to  her  temples,  dressing  with  the  Lytta  ointment, 
and  frequently  repeating  them,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  continuous 
discharge  for  several  weeks: — the  bowels  continued  torpid,  and 
required  the  constant  use  of  purgatives.  I  n^xt  tried  the  use 
of  the  blue  pill,  and  her  gums  were  slightly  affected,  but  with- 
out any  effect  on  her  sight.  Her  voice  continued  strong,  her 
breathing  easy,  and,  in  fact,  the  affection  of  the  chest  appeared 
to  have  left  her  entirely.  The  pain  in  the  head  was  considera- 
bly abated,  but  the  vision  remained  so  entirely  lost,  that  all 
hopes  of  its  recovery  were  abandoned;  and  having  declared  my 
opmion  that  it  was  an  incurable  case  of  amaurosis,  and  as  she 
procured  her  means  of  subsistence  only  by  her  needle,  she  was 
compelled  to  enter  the  Manchester  Workhouse  in  despair. 

Three  months  after  her  admission  she  had  a  severe  attack. 
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both  in  her  chest  and  bowels — obstinate  constipation — dyspnoea^ 
with  violent  spasm,  and  great  difficulty  of  swallowing — which 
lasted  three  weeks  with  violence,  and  subsided  slowly. 

At  the  latter  end  of  last  year,  1822,  she  had  a  slight  attack 
of  pleurisy,  which  yielded  to  bleeding,  blistering,  and  the  usual 
mode  of  treatment ;  since  which  she  has  been  tolerably  free  from 
all  complaints,  excepting  slight  headachs. 

Although  she  entertained  little  or  no  hope  of  again  recover- 
ing her  sight,  yet  she  occasionally  (to  use  her  own  expression) 
*'  tried  her  eyes  with  a  candle ;  "  andj  on  the  evening  of  the 
29th  of  October,  she  tried  them  with  the  usual  effect.  She 
perceived  no  glimmering  whatever ;  but  to  her  great  surprise 
on  the  following  day,  towards  evening,  as  a  person  was  conduct- 
ing her  through  the  streets,  she  saw  a  confused  appearance  of 
fire,  and  exclaimed,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  my  eyes?"  andj 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  she  discovered  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  gas-lamps,  which  she  saw  indistinctly. 

Her  sight  gradually  improved  the  rest  of  the  evening ;  and 
on  the  following  day,  Thui'sday,  I  saw  her  myself.  There  is 
considerable  mistiness  and  obscurity  in  her  vision,  with  muscce 
volitantes  of  a  fiery  hue,  more  or  less  troublesome  : — but  still 
she  can  distinguish  the  features  of  her  acquaintances,  an<^l  could 
read  the  large  print  capitals  of  a  handbill,  which  was  acciden- 
tally lying  on  my  table :  the  smaller  print  seemed  confused, 
and  blended  together.  All  distant  objects  are  mixed  up  with 
coloured  mists,  and  consequently  are  indistinct  and  confused. 

On  the  20th  of  November  she  called  on  me  again.  Her 
sight  remains  much  the  same  as  when  I  saw  her  last;  but  had 
been  better  during  the  interval,  and  was  injured  again  by  inju- 
dicious exposure  to  a  highly  heated  room,  which  she  felt  very 
oppressive  to  her  feelings,  and  annoying  to  her  sight.  The 
coloured  mists  occasionally  trouble  her  still,  and  sometimes 
vitisccc  volitayitcs  are  very  numerous.  To  use  her  expression^ 
"  they  are  mixed  with  white  flakes  like  snow,  and  resemble 
them  in  shape  and  size.  "  I  found  she  could  not  read  better 
than  when  1  last  saw  her;  but,  with  the  help  of  a  double  con- 
cave glass,  she  could  distinguish  print,  which,  to  her  naked  eye, 
was  a  confused  mass.  Convex  glasses  rendered  the  confusion 
greater.  Ht'r  eyes  are  naturally  prominent ;  but  never  required 
the  use  of  glasses  before.  She  has  no  complaint  remaining — 
lier  bowels  and  her  lungs  have  been  free  from  disease  for  the 
last  twelve  months,  and  she  exults  in  the  prospect  of  her  reco- 
very from  a  series  of  most  overwhelming  and  protracted  alHic- 
tions. 

MuncJicsicr. 
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XVI. 

Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  atid  Surgical  Juur- 
?ialf  e.rplaini7ig  the  Object  of  the  Society  of  Phi/sicians  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

In  consequence  of  having  seen  in  j^our  85th  Number,  p.  396, 
the  following  paragraph,  "  We  grieve  to  see  attempts  made  at 
the  present  day,  in  the  formation  of  a  Society,  to  exclude  any 
one  branch  of  the  healing  art,  from  a  participatfon  of  its  pub- 
lic labours  and  usefulness,  "  I  am  induced  to  point  out  to  you 
the  mistake  under  which  the  reviewer  appears  to  me  to  labour, 
in  regard  to  the  objects  and  intentions  of  the  Society  of  Physi- 
cians of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  whom  I  suppose  these  re- 
marks refer.  This  Society  does  not,  as  I  apprehend,  exclude 
any  individual  of  the  medical  profession  from  a  participation  in 
their  public  labours  and  usefulness.  On  the  contrary,  one  of 
their  rules  expressly  states,  "  the  publication  of  papers  furnish- 
ed by  members  of  the  Society,  or  of  those  which  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  them  l)y  the  -profession  at  large.  "  But  the  object  of 
the  society,  as  I  understand  it,  is  twofold  ;  the  promotion  of 
medical  science,  and  the  protection  of  their  own  peculiar  inte- 
rests, so  far  as  they  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  profession*  In  this  latter  intention  they  only  follow  the 
example  of  the  other  departments  of  the  medical  profession, 
each  one  having  its  own  separate  association,  the  admission  in- 
to which  is  confined  to  the  individual  members  of  that  depart* 
ment.  The  regularly  educated  physicians  alone  have  no  com- 
mon centre  of  communication  or  of  action  ;  they  are  completely 
in  an  isolated  state.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  have  their 
separate  interests  distinct  from  the  other  branches,  and  surely 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  their  associating  for  the  protection 
of  such  interests.  How  can  they  admit  into  such  an  associa- 
tion persons  who  possess  no  common  feeling  nor  common  inte- 
rests with  themselves.  They  profess  to  confine  their  members 
to  persons  practising  the  covsidting  department  of  the  profes- 
sion only,  not  from  any  notion  of  other  departments  being  less 
qualified,  or  less  desirous  to  promote  medical  science,  but  be- 
cause, as  every  society  mast  have  some  limits  of  admission,  they 
have  chosen  the  above,  as  being  well  defined,  and  embracing 
those  individuals  'ixho  haxr  no  claim  to  be  admitted  into  aui/  other 
distinct  association.  The  system  of  exclusion  is  not  on  their 
side,  but  against  them.     Will  the  College  of  Surgeons  admit 
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tlie  re£Tularly  educated  physician  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in- 
to their  number,  and  protect  his  interests  in  common  with  their 
own?  Will  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  do  it?  Will  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  do  it  ?  No.  Are  they,  then, 
always  to  remain  unconnected  individuals,  and  be  the  only 
branch  of  the  profession  who  are  denied  the  liberty  of  associ- 
ating together,  on  the  only  ground  which  they  possess  in  com- 
mon, regularity  of  education  and  restricted  practice,  viz.  con- 
sultation alone,  without  any  interference  with  other  branches, 
or  participation  in  any  department  in  which  manual  assistance 
is  employed  ?  Were  the  promotion  of  medical  science  by  me- 
dical men  at  Urge,  their  only  object,  their  association  would  bq 
unnecessary,  since  there  are  already  several  societies,  in  which 
every  department  of  the  profession  is  indiscriminately  admitted, 
to  some  of  which  the  members  of  the  association  in  question 
belong;  in  this  town,  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  the  Me- 
dico-Chirurgical  Societ}',  the  Hunterian  Society,  &.c. 

A  slight  view  of  the  present  state  of  medical  practice,  will 
suffice  to  show  the  expediency,  if  not  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  regular  physicians  associating  for  mutual  protection ;  and 
the  extent  of  the  system  of  encroachment  and  of  exclusion  prac- 
tised against  their  class. 

\si^  The  physician-accoucheur  claims,  as  being  peculiarly 
qualified,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  prescribing  in  all  cases  of 
diseases  of  children,  and  in  those  of  pregnant  and  parturient 
women,  and  he  considers  this  department  of  practice  as  appro* 
priated  to  himself.  But  whilst  he  thus  endeavours  to  exclude 
the  general  physician  from  interference  in  his  own  peculiar  de- 
partment, he  does  not  scruple  to  invade  the  province  of  th^ 
other,  and  to  practise  indiscriminately  in  all  cases,  whatever  be 
the  age,  sex,  or  disease  of  the  patient. 

2c?,  The  pure  surgeon,  whilst  he  would  loudly  and  indignant- 
ly complain  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  physician  to  inter- 
fere in  the  department  of  surgery,  and  will  scarcely  suffer  him 
even  to  look  at  a  cutaneous  affection,  scruples  not  to  practise 
in  every  case  of  internal  disease  whatever,  and  to  claim  the 
right  of  medical  practice  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  regularly 
educated  physician.  And  it  is  well  known,  that  in  the  practice 
of  our  most  celebrated  surgeons,  medical  cases  form,  by  far, 
the  greatest  proportion  of  their  business.  Ought  not  the  re- 
striction in  both  of  these  cases,  to  be  mutual  ?  Is  the  regular 
physician  to  be  rigorously  excluded  from  participation  in  these 
branches  of  practice,  whilst  his  own  is  to  lie  open  to  every  in- 
vader ? 

'ddy  The  apothecary,  or  general  practitioner,  rivals  the  regular 
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physician  in  medical  practice,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
greater  number  of  this  branch  of  the  profession  use  their  utmost 
endeavour  to  exclude  the  regular  physician  from  any  interfer- 
ence in  cases  under  their  management.  Without  denying  the 
competency  of  the  general  practitioner  to  be  equal  with  that 
of  the  regular  physician,  (though  taking  the  former  as  a  body, 
this  will  scarcely  be  allowed),  or  questioning  their  right  thus  to 
act  if  they  please,  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  exclusion  be  practis- 
ed against  the  latter,  may  they  not,  and  indeed  are  they  not 
compelled  to  take  the  sole  management  of  cases  when  offered  to 
them  ?  Yet  this  is  imputed  to  them  as  encroaching  on  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  general  practitioner ;  they  must  suffer  encroach- 
ment but  not  retaliate. 

4M,  Did  no  other  motive  exist  for  the  regular  physicians  to 
associate,  that  of  wishing  to  preserve  the  respectability  of  their 
own  class  would  be  sufficient.  It  is  now  the  common  practice 
with  the  most  ignorant  and  illiterate  pretenders  in  medicine,  to 
furnish  themselves  with  a  medical  diploma  from  one  of  those 
Scotch  Universities,  who,  to  their  eternal  disgrace,  traffic  in 
degrees,  and  bestow  them,  without  examination,  on  persons 
the  most  unqualified  to  possess  them.  The  public  unfortunate- 
ly confounds  these  two  classes  together;  and  a  Scotch  physi- 
cian is  become  almost  a  terra  of  degradation.  An  association 
which  separates  the  regularly  educated  physician  from  the  igno- 
rant intruder,  surely  does  not  deserve  the  censure  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

5///,  The  regular  graduates  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  are, 
as  a  body,  equal,  in  point  of  medical  education  and  medical  ac- 
quirements, with  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  yet  all  the 
privileges  of  the  College  of  London  are  confined  to  the  latter, 
who  scruple  not  to  exercise  the  most  unjust  monopoly  against 
their  excluded  brethren.  This  system  of  exclusion  operates 
greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  other  physicians,  especially  in  Lon- 
don, it  being  now  almost  impossible  to  obtain  an  appointment 
to  a  public  institution,  against  the  influence  of  the  College, 
which  is  invariably  exerted  in  favour  of  the  Fellows.  Should 
it  be  said  that  the  public  at  large  regards  not  these  distinctions, 
and  that  the  licentiates  obtain  their  share  of  employment,  it 
may  be  replied,  that  often  in  questions  where  the  public  are 
materially  concerned,  they  {the  public)  have  no  choice;  and 
all  the  talents  and  accjuirements  of  the  whole  body  of  physi- 
cians, except  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  are  absolutely  de- 
nied to  them.  I  refer  particularly  to  all  such  questions  as  are 
submitted  for  professional  investigation  by  (iovernment  or  by 
Parliament ;  these  arc  referred  to  the  College,  who  never,  on  any 
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occasion,  admit  the  licentiates  to  a  share  in  their  deliberations. 
Even  in  the  published  litrrary  Transactions  of  the  College,  no 
production  by  any  licentiate  or  regular  graduate  can  be  admit- 
ted without  having  a  mark  of  degradation  prefixed  to  it;  the 
paper  must  be  communicated  by  a  Fellow. 

To  rescue  themselves  on  the  one  hand,  from  undeserved  degra-  - 
dation,  and  unjustly  usurped  authority,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
separate  themselves  by  a  broad  line  of  distinction  from  ignorant 
and  illiterate  pretenders,  with  whom  the  College  absurdly  attempts 
to  confound  them;  to  submit  fairly  to  the  public  their  claim  to 
public  patronage  and  support,  by  evidence  of  their  united  contri- 
butions as  a  body,  are  surely  objects  which  may  be  properly 
entertained  by  that  class  of  physicians  who  form,  and  who  are 
invited  to  join  this  association  ;  and  whilst  they  studiously  re- 
frain from  interfering  with  any  other  department  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  are  truly  anxious  to  uphold  the  respecta- 
bility, and  promote  the  interests  of  the  whole  profession  at 
large,  they  may  expect  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  their  plans, 
without  deserving  obloquy  from,  or  experiencing  the  censure  of, 
other  practitioners. 

Medicus. 

London,  Nov.  '24,  1825. 
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PART  II. 

CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 


I. 

An  Inquh'})  into  the  Nahire  and  Treatment  of  Diabetes^  Calculus^ 
and  other  Ajfcetions  of  the  Urinary  Organs ;  "dcith  Bemarks 
on  the  Imqiortaiice  of  attending  to  the  State  of'  the  Urine  in 
Organic  Diseases  of  the  Kidney  and.  Bladder  :  and  some  Prac- 
tical Mules  for  Determining  the  Nature  of  the  Disease  from 
the  Sensible  and  Chemical  Proi)erties  of  that  Secretion.  By 
William  Prout,  MD.  FRS.  The  Second  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  much  Enlarged.     London,  1825. 

'he  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1820,  and  we  must 
freely  confess,  that  we  failed  to  do  justice  both  to  the  author 
and  to  our  readers,  by  omitting  to  make  them  acquainted  witli 
its  value.  In  the  following  analysis  of  its  contents,  we  fear  that 
we  have  not  succeeded  in  repairing  our  fault ;  for  the  subjects 
it  embraces  are  of  such  practical  iuiportance,  and  are  treated 
of  in  such  a  masterly  and  condensed  manner,  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  pass  over  many  observations,  which  we  were  in- 
cliued  to  notice ;  but  wc  earnestly  recommend  the  whole  to  the 
attcutive  perusal  of  practitioners  of  every  denomination. 

In  the  Introduction  Dr  Prout  treats  of  the  composition 
and  general  properties  of  the  urine,  makes  some  general  re- 
marks on  urinary  derangements,  and  explains  his  division  of 
tlie  subject  of  his  volume.  To  his  account  of  healthy  and  mor- 
bid urine,  he  very  properly  premises  a  summary  description  of 
the  blood  from  which  it  is  Ibrmed,  and  gives  the  following  con- 
tracted tabular  view  of  their  constituents. 

Y  2 
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Blood 
contains 

Water. 

Albumen,     fibrin, 
red  particles. 


UuiNE  contains, 


Lactic  acid,  and  its 
accompanying  ani- 
mal matter;!. 

Sulphur.  Phospho- 
rus. Muriatic  acid. 
Fluorine  ? 


Potash.    Soda.    Lime. 
Magnesia.     Silex  ? 


Water, 


Healthy, 


Urea. 
Lithic  acid. 


Lactic  acid,  and  its 
accompanying  ani- 
mal matters. 

Sulphuric  acid. 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Muriatic  acid. 
Fluoric  acid? 

Potash.  Soda.  Am- 
monia. Lime. 
Magnesia.    Silex  ? 

Mucus  of  the  blad- 
der. 


Diseased, 

Albumen.      Fibrin. 
Red  particles. 


Nitric  acid.  Ery- 
thric  acid.  Pur- 
puric acid.  Me- 
lanic  acid  ?  Ox- 
alic acid.  Benzoic 
acid.  Carbonic 
acid.  Also  xan- 
thic  oxide.  Cystic 
oxide.  Prussian 
Blue?  Sugar.  Bile. 


Pus. 


This  Table  is  elucidated  by  valuable  remarks  on  each  of  the 
substances  which  occur  in  urine,  with  a  reference  to  the  state  in 
which  they  exist  in  blood  ;  and,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
changes  operated  upon  the  blood  by  .the  kidneys,  Dr  Prout  is 
led  to  adopt  the  opinion  advanced  by  Berzelius,  that  acidijication 
is  the  characteristic  action  of  the  kidneys.  By  their  healthy 
operation,  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  of  the  blood  is  convert- 
ed into  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  and  lithic  acid  is  gene- 
rated from  its  elements.  In  disease,  this  acidifying  tendency  is 
sometimes  excessive,  and  nitric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  &c.  are  pro- 
duced ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  occasionally  diminished,  sus- 
pended or  subverted,  and  neutral  substances,  as  urea  and  sugar; 
or  even  alkaline  substances  are  generated  in  abundance,  while 
the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  of  the  blood  pass  unchanged.  He 
concludes  the  Introduction  with  a  few  general  remarks — \stf 
Functional  operations  are  necessarily  circumscribed  within  nar- 
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row  bounds;  2^/,  A  disposition  to  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs 
seems  to  be  frequently  inherited ;  3rf,  Persons  subject  to  uri- 
nary affections  often  suffer  from  different  forms  of  these  diseases 
at  different  periods  of  their  lives;  4///,  When  acids  are  found 
in  excess,  the  urine  is  commonly  small  in  quantity,  and  high 
coloured,  and  the  disease  inflammatory ;  when  neutral  or  alka- 
line substances  are  formed,  the  urine  is  generally  pale-coloured, 
and  larger  in  quantity,  and  the  diseases  are  those  of  irritation 
and  debility. 

*'  The  practical  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  general  re- 
marks, which  might  be  much  extended,  are  most  important,  and 
should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind.  From  them  we  learn  the  deep 
seated  and  constitutional  character  of  urinary  diseases  in  general ; 
their  intimate  connexion  with  each  other,  and  the  important  informa- 
tion respecting  the  nature  of  any  particular  disease,  to  be  derived 
from  the  examination  of  the  urine ;  they  guard  us  also  against  the 
absurdity  of  trifling  with  supposed  specifics  ;  of  considering  the 
more  rare  forms  of  disease  as  anomalies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  di- 
rect us  to  modes  of  treatment  founded  on  precise  and  rational  prin- 
ciples. "  p.  35. 

The  work  itself  has  two  great  divisions;  one  of  which  treats 
of  the  functional,  and  the  other  of  the  mechanical  and  organic 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  He  first  considers  diseases  in 
which  the  presence  of  an  albuminous  principle  in  the  urine  is  a 
characteristic  symptom.  Our  readers  already  know,  that  Dr 
Prout,  on  another  occasion,  has  shown  that  albumen  is  not  an 
uniform  principle,  but  that  its  properties  are  very  different,  as 
it  exists  in  blood  and  in  chyle.  It  occurs  in  urine  in  both 
states,  very  rarely  indeed  serous,  more  frequently  chylous,  but 
much  more  frequently  it  has  an  intermediate  character;  and 
this  observation  leads  us  generally  to  remark,  that  a  very  com- 
mon error  prevails  in  regard  to  the  chemical  state  of  tbc  ani- 
mal principles,  as  if  they  always  possessed  the  properties  as- 
cribed to  them  by  writers  of  chemical  systems,  who  have  de- 
scribed them  from  characteristic  specimens ;  whereas  they  are 
exceedingly  modified  in  different  animals,  in  the  same  animal 
at  different  ages,  and  under  different  circumstances,  and  even 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  animal ;  and  although  chemists, 
from  extreme  examples,  have  described  mucus,  gelatine,  albu- 
men and  fibrinc,  we  constantly  meet  with  substances  of  an  inter- 
mediate nature.  An  extreme  case  of  chylous  urine,  which  oc- 
curred to  Dr  Elliotson,  was  examined  in  three  specimens  by 
Dr  Prout;  one  voided  in  the  morning,  another  after  breakfast, 
and  the  third  in  the  evening.  They  were  all  chylous;  but  the 
third  so  much  resembled  chyle,  that  Dr  Prout  says,  he  doubts 
if  it  had  been  brought  to  him  us  a  specimen  of  that  lluid,  that 
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lie  would  have  discovered  the  imposition.  It  consisted  of  a 
solid  coagulum  of  a  white  colour,  and  assuming  the  shape  of 
the  vessel  like  hlanc-mangc.  We  pass  over  an  instance  of  a 
slighter  form  of  the  disease,  and  proceed  to  extract  his  con- 
clusions. 

"  A  chylous  condition  of  the  urine  may  occur  at  all  ages  ;  but 
those  in  whom  I  have  seen  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  affection  most 
frequently  take  place,  have  been  past  the  middle  age,  of  an  irritable 
scrofulous  habit  and  impaired  digestive  powers,  and  who  frequently 
have  been  free  livers.  In  such  habits  more  particularly,  and  per- 
haps in  any  under  certain  circumstances,  this  condition  of  the  urine 
may  be  excited  by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  a  long  course  of  mer- 
cury, stim.ulating  diuretics,  violent  passions  of  the  mind,  exposure  to 
cold,  &c.  Frequently,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  this  affection 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  particular  cause, 

"  With  respect  to  the  tendency  and  danger  of  this  affection  we 
have  seen  that  slighter  degrees  of  it,  in  which  the  tendency  may  be 
considered  as  s\xa'^\y  passive,  can  exist  for  years,  without  apparently 
becoming  worse,  or  producing  anj'  serious  effects  on  the  constitution. 
The  danger  of  the  affection,  however,  must  of  course  increase  with 
its  permanency  and  degree,  though  it  may  be  remarked,  that  even 
in  the  extraordinary  case  above  related,  which  may  fairly  be  consi- 
dered as  of  an  extreme  character,  the  constitutional  symptoms  were 
by  no  means  severe  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  singular,  and  apparently 
characteristic  of  its  simply  passive  character,  it  did  not  even  seem  to 
interfere  with  the  important  function  of  generation. 

"  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  that  in  this 
condition  of  the  urine  we  can  hardly  lay  down  any  specific  plan  of 
treatment;  which  m.ust,  therefore,  depend  very  much  on  the  nature 
of  the  disease  with  which  the  affection  happens  to  be  complicated. 
Considered  as  a  symptom,  however,  it  may,  in  many  instances,  be  use- 
ful in  directing  us  to  avoid  certain  remedies,  such  as  stimulating  di- 
uretics, especially  those  of  the  alkaline  kind,  &c.  the  employment  of 
which,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  likely  to  do  mischief  in  this  affec- 
tion.    Sedatives  and  tonics  also  may  be  occasionally  useful.  " 

Serous  urine  is  much  more  rare;  and  Dr  Prout,  though  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  in  his  expressions,  evidently  does  not  concur' 
in  the  doctrines  of  Dr  Blackall  in  their  full  extent;  and,  from 
our  own  experience,  we  have  been  long  satisfied  that  neither  is 
albumen  always  found  in  inflammatory  dropsies,  nor  is  the  pre- 
sence of  albumen  a  sure  indication  of  the  propriety  of  blood- 
letting. 

Diseases  hi  which  an  excess  of  urea  is  the  characteristic 
symptom,  are  treated  of  in  the  second  chapter;  and  they  are 
the  more  interesting  as  the  subject  has  hitherto  escaped  notice, 
or  been  misunderstood  for  other  diseases,  especially  ^^/^^c^rs 
imlpidifs.  ■  ■ 
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"  The  average  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  in  these  complaints 
seems  to  be  a  little  above  1.020,  and  occasionally  to  vary  from  1.015 
to  1.030.  Most  generally  it  is  pale,  but  occasionally  it  is  high  co- 
loured, and  exhibits  somewhat  the  appearance  of  porter,  more  or 
less  diluted  with  vvater  ;  and  this  variety  in  appearance  not  unfre- 
quently  takes  place  in  the  urine  of  the  same  person.  When  first 
voided,  it  reddens  litmus  paper.  For  the  most  part  it  is  entirely 
free  from  sediment,  except  the  mucous  cloud  of  healthy  urine ;  and 
the  only  remarkable  property  which  it  appears  to  possess  is  that  of 
containing  abundance  of  urea,  so  that  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid, 
crystallization  speedily  takes  place.  From  the  quantity  of  urea 
present,  it  is  very  prone  to  decomposition,  and  soon  becomes  alka- 
line, especially  in  warm  weather.  "  p.  52. 

There  is  almost  constantly  a  frequent  and  urgent  desire  of 
passing  urine  both   by  night  and   day;   sometimes  a  sense  of 
weight  or  dull  pain  in  the  back,  and  occasional  irritation  above 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.     The  functions  of  the  skin  appear  to 
be  natural ;  the  pulse  is  not  affected ;  there  is  no  remarkable 
thirst,  or  craving  for  food,   nor  are  the  functions  of  the  sto- 
mach  and  bowels  much   deranged,  and   the  tongue  is   clean. 
The  subjects  were  mostly  middle-aged   men  of  thin  and  spare 
habit,  free  from  gout  and  constitutional  disease  in  general.     In 
most  of  the  cases  sedatives,   and  particularly  opium,   have  been 
the  most  efficient  remedies.     Purgatives   and  alteratives  were 
also  generally  useful.     In  one  case,  copaiba  decidedly  increased 
the  complaint.     Dr  Prout  thinks,  that  if  permitted  to  proceed, 
diabetes,  or  a  deposition  of  the  earthy  phosphates,  may  succeed. 
Diabetes  is  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter ;  and  we  agree  with 
our  author  in  the  propriety  of  confining  the  term  to  that  disease 
in  which   the  urine  contains  sugar.     With  this  disease  we  are 
better  acquainted  than  with   those  affections  described  in  the 
preceding  chapters;  and  our  experience  confirms  almost  every- 
thing stated  by  our  author,   especially  when  he  differs  from  the 
vulgar  opinion.     We  have  seen  the  urine  in  full  fermentation 
like  small  beer  a  few  hours  after  it  was  made;  but  did  not  know- 
till  now  that  it  was  owing  to  the  presence,   in   such  cases,  of 
chylous  matter  acting  like  yeast. 

From   a  very  accurate  record   of  a  considerable  number  of 
cases,  we  can  also  confirm  our  author's  statement,   that  in  the 
best  authenticated  casey,    the  reported  enormous  diflercnce  be- 
tween the  quantity  of  injesta  and  urine  has  not  been  observ- 
ed.* 


•   Sec  also  !\Iynstcr  (C.  II.)   Observationcs  dc    Diahctc  Mcllito.      Acta    Rcgitc 
Societatis  ^Icdica;  Ilafukuiis,  vol,  V.  8vo.  Hal'nix,  iSlS. 
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Dr  Prout  thinks  that  the  urine  may,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  have  acquired  the  saccharine  nature,  without  its 
quantity  being  increased.  Some  cases  of  incipient  diabetes, 
which  fell  under  our  observation  before  their  true  nature  was 
detected,  do  not  confirm  this;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that, 
owing  to  there  being  no  suspicion  of  diabete?,  the  examination 
of  the  urine  was  not  very  accurate,  until  it  became  saccharine. 
R.  B.,  ten  months  ago,  had  suffered  from  pyrosis.  Before  this 
period  he  perspired  much  and  frequently.  His  skin  then  be- 
came arid,  his  thirst  great,  and  his  urine  increased  in  (juanti- 
ty ;  and  he  suffered  loss  of  virility.  For  some  days  after  we 
saw  him,  his  urine  was  about  8  or  9  ib.,  and  had  the  urinous 
smell,  and  its  taste  was  salt.  On  the  5th  day,  it  was  slighdy 
saccharine :  and  on  the  7th,  its  quantity  suddenly  increased  to 
141b.  Sp.gr.  1038. — J.  R.  was  affected  with  iritis,  and  had 
also  incontinence  of  urine,  with  leucorrhoea.  She  was  salivated. 
Her  thirst  and  appetite  were  at  first  variable,  and  skin  perspir- 
able— urine  scanty.  The  thirst  then  became  intense,  and  the 
urine  greatly  increased  in  quantity,  without  any  remarkable 
smell  or  taste ;  but  its  appearance  was  mucilaginous,  and,  on 
trying  its  specific  gravity,  it  was  found  to  be  1039,  and  even 
reached  1050. — A.  R.  had  a  tense  and  elastic  swelling  of  the 
abdomen,  with  sense  of  internal  fluctuation.  Her  urine  sud- 
denly changed  from  being  scanty,  high  coloured,  and  having  a 
strong  smell,  became  greatly  increased  in  quantity,  lost  its  uri- 
nous smell  and  taste,  became  pale,  acquired  a  specific  gravity  of 
1036,  and  yielded  a  saccharine  extract. 

The  observation  of  the  hereditary  tendency  to  diabetes  is  new 
to  us;  and  it  is  singular,  that  an  excess  of  urea  seemed  in  some 
of  these  cases  to  constitute  the  first  step  towards  the  presence  of 
saccharine  matter,  and  when  we  couple  this  with  the  fact  related, 
p.  82,  of  the  effect  of  opium  in  changing  the  urine  from  6  or  8 
pints,  sp.  gr.  1.038,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  white  su- 
gar, with  very  little  urea;  to  two  pints,  sp.  gr.  l.OlT't,  with 
an  excess  of  urea,  and  apparently  no  sugar,  we  must  agree  with 
Dr  Prout,  that  "  this  alternation  of  a  principle,  containing  near- 
ly half  its  weight  of  azote,  with  another  containing  no  azote  at 
all,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  singular  facts  occurring  in  phy- 
siology. " 

We  readily  admit  the  obscurity  of  the  proximate  cause  of 
this  disease,  and  even  our  uncertainty  of  the  exciting  causes,  al- 
though in  some  cases  these  are  apparent.  The  following  singu- 
lar experiments,  on   the  artificial  production  of  diabetes  and 
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jaundice  in  animals,  by  Dr  Krimer  of  Halle,  *  arc  pcrliaps  wor- 
thy of  beintr  known. 

"  Erp.  1.  He  fed  a  year  old  dog  for  three  weeks  with  a  mixture 
of  3  oz.  of  fresh  rye  flour  and  6  oz.  of  water.  In  eight  days,  it  was 
obviously  sluggish,  and  vomited  a  white,  thick,  sUmy  mass; — its 
tongue  was  thickly  coated,  and  its  urine  dark  yellow,  milky  and  tur- 
bid, depositing,  in  twenty  minutes,  a  thick  sediment,  whicli  was 
found  to  consist  of  mucus  and  albumen,  and  the  urine  contained 
the  usual  quantity  of  urea,  but  not  a  trace  of  lithic  acid.  Whea 
fresh  it  reddened  litmus,  and  had  sp.gr.  1.036".  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  the  eyelids  were  swollen  ;  the  eyes  covered  with  a  purulent 
fluid,  and  intolerant  of  light ;  the  cornea  muddy  and  dull ;  the  respi- 
ration was  slow  and  difficult ;  the  dog  was  somewhat  hoarse,  did  not 
▼omit,  was  costive,  quite  dull,  and  its  urine  contained  a  notable  quan- 
tity of  mucus  and  albumen,  but  almost  no  acid,  and  little  urea. 

"  As  Dr  Krimer  ascribed  these  effects  to  paralysis  of  the  par  va- 
gum,  he  subjected  the  animal  to  galvanism,  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Wilson  Philip,  for  four  hours,  when  it  breathed  ea- 
Bier,  vomited,  and  looked  better.  The  urine  it  now  made  was  again 
yellow,  not  turbid,  and  contained  the  usual  proportion  of  lithic  acid 
^nd  urea,  with  only  a  larger  proportion  of  albumen  than  naturaU 
The  animal  now  got  its  usual  food,  was  repeatedly  galvanized,  and 
in  three  days  was  quite  well. 

"  2.  A  dog  and  a  rabbit,  fed  for  sixteen  days  with  a  thick  gruel 
pf  buck-wheat,  experienced  no  bad  effects  from  it. 

*'  3.  A  dog  was  fed  with  as  much  boiled  rice  and  water  as  it  would 
eat,  and  in  eight  days  was  affected  in  the  same  way  as  the  dog  fed 
with  rye-flour,  but  in  a  much  greater  degree.  Its  eyes  were  glued 
up  with  purulent  slime.  Urine  v/hey-coloured,  light-yellow,  and 
6p.  gr.  1.055,  contained  little  urea,  no  acid,  much  phosphates  and  mu- 
riates, a  considerable  quantity  of  albumen  and  mucus,  and  soon  be- 
came putrid.  The  animal  was  cold  to  the  touch,  eat  none,  lay  all 
day  on  his  side,  and  could  not  be  roused.  Respiration  slow  and  rat- 
tling. For  eight  days  more,  the  same  food  was  forced  down  his 
throat,  and  he  then  seemed  at  the  point  of  death.  Respiration, 
gcarcely  12,  and  rattling.  Stools  and  urine  involuntary  ;  the  latttr 
thicker  and  more  turbid  than  before  ;  same  chemical  constitution  ; 
tasted  quite  insipidly  (fade)  saltish,  but  showed  not  a  trace  of  sugar, 
or  any  similar  matter. 

•'  He  was  now  galvanized  for  three  hours  ;  after  which  he  seemed  a 
little  revived,  and  his  urine  became  clear  yellow,  much  lighter,  sp.  gr. 
1.025,  and  contained  all  the  natural  constituents  in  their  common 
quantity,  except  the  uric  acid.  He  now  got  common  food,  was  re- 
peatedly galvanized,  and  in  twelve  days  was  quite  well. 


•  Horn's  Archivs,  1819. 
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*'  4'.  Five  similar  rabbits  were  fed  twice  a  day.  No.  1.  with  two 
drachms  of  barley- meal  and  water;  y.  with  two  ounces  of  Halle 
brown  beer  ;  3.  with  two  ounces  of  Halle  white  beer  ;  4.  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  a  decoction  of  groats  ;  and  No.  5.  with  a  solution 
of  two  drachms  of  sugar. 

"  The  rabbit  fed  with  groats  got  an  increased  appetite,  and  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  urine,  which  was  alkaline,  instead  of  acid  ;  and 
although  it  had  a  peculiar  heavy  smell,  it  contained  no  sugar,  but  a 
considerable  quantity  of  albumen  and  mucus. 

"  The  rabbit  fed  with  white  beer  became  in  four  days  depressed, 
and  crept  about  with  difficulty.  On  the  fifth  day  it  died.  On  dis- 
section, its  stomach  and  part  of  its  intestines  were  moderately  in- 
flamed, the  kidneys  red,  and  the  urinary  bladder  empty  and  con- 
tracted. 

"  The  rabbit  fed  with  sugar  began  to  get  ill  in  eight  days.  Its 
urine  was  now  alkaline,  but  contained  the  usual  quantity  of  urea  and 
no  sugar.  No  sugar  could  be  detected  in  its  blood,  either  arterial 
or  venous.  On  the  11th  day  it  died  ;  but,  except  some  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  upper  intestines,  nothing  was  observed. 

**  The  rabbits  fed  with  barley  meal  and  brown  beer  continued 
well. 

"  Exp.  F).  A  dog  was  fed  twice  a  day  with  two  drachms  of  ergot- 
ted  rye  powdered,  and  water.  It  became  weaker,  but  seemed  to  ac- 
quire increased  appetite  and  thirst,  and  its  urine  was  increased  in 
proportion  to  its  drink.  It  contained  a  little  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood,  but  otherwise  was  natural,  and  its  stools  occasionally  contain- 
ed blood. 

"  Another  dog  was  fed  at  the  same  time  with  a  saturated  decoc- 
tion of  oats,  and  suffered  no  inconvenience.  His  urine  was  increased 
in  quantity,  but  not  altered  in  quality.  After  having  been  twelve 
hours  without  food,  four  ounces  of  diabetic  urine  were  injected  into 
his  stomach.  His  urine,  passed  three  hours  afterwards,  contained 
sugar.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  some  days  afterwards 
with  the  same  effect. 

"  Five  ounces  of  fresh  diabetic  urine  were  next  injected  daily  for 
eight  days.  During  this  time  the  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  the 
urine  regularly  increased  ;  and  after  the  injection  of  diabetic  sugar 
was  omitted,  the  secretion  of  sugar  continued,  but  gradually  decreas- 
ed, and,  on  the  third  day,  ceased  to  be  perceptible.  During  the  fol- 
lowing four  weeks,  during  which  he  got  common  food,  nothing  pre- 
ternatural could  be  detected  in  his  urine. 

"  Exp.  6.  Diabetic  urine  was  injected  twice  a  day  into  the  stomach 
of  a  dog  and  two  rabbits.  From  the  first  day  sugar  was  found  in 
the  urine  of  all.  In  ten  days  one  of  the  rabbits  became  depressed, 
and  its  urine  was  scanty.  On  the  12th  day,  the  urine  no  long- 
er smelt  or  tasted  saccharine,  and  contained  no  sugar,  but  urea 
and  uric  acid,  as  in  the  natural  state,  with  an  excess   of  albumen. 
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It  died  on  the  16th,  and  was  opened  while  still  warm.  The  thoracic 
viscera  were  sound,  the  stomach  empty,  contracted,  and  of  a  deep 
red;  the  intestines  covered  with  a  white  sUme,  and  filled  with  the 
remains  of  gross  food,  but  otherwise  sound,  as  well  as  the  liver  and 
spleen.  The  thoracic  duct,  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  the  great  ner- 
vous trunks  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  were  quite  natural.  The 
kidneys  were  very  red,  and  full  of  blood  ;  but  the  bloodvessels,  ure- 
ters and  bladder,  were  quite  natural.  An  injection  of  two  drachms 
of  sugar,  one  grain  of  carmine,  and  IJ  oz.  of  water,  was  thrown  into 
one  of  the  kidneys,  and  into  a  healthy  kidney  for  com.parison,  with 
as  equal  force  as  possible ;  and  a  few  drops  of  the  injection  came 
through  the  ureter  of  the  diseased  kidney,  but  not  through  the 
healthy. 

"  The  other  rabbit  and  the  dog  continued  well.  On  the  18th  day 
they  were  galvanized,  without  any  sensible  effect.  On  the  23d  the 
experiment  was  terminated  ;  and  during  the  next  two  days  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  in  the  urine  gradually  decreased,  while  the  urea  reap- 
peared, and  increased  until  the  urine  became  natural. 

"  7.  Exp.  A  drachm  of  a  solution  of  the  extract  of  diabetic  urine  was 
injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog.  Immediately  it  became  rest- 
less, and  its  heart  beat  rapidly.  In  half  an  hour  it  was  as  lively  as 
usual.  In  two  hours  its  bladder  was  emptied  by  pressure,  and  the 
virine  smelt  aud  tasted  quite  sweetish  sour,  sp.  gr.  1052,  and  con- 
tained sugar  and  albumen,  but  no  urea.  Next  morning  its  urine  was 
natural.     This  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  same  result. 

"  A  5''  of  diabetic  syrup  was  then  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  a 
capacious  glass  fixed  before  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  and  the  femo- 
ral vessels  laid  bare,  and  in  ]2  minutes  a  little  blood  drawn  from 
each.  Traces  of  sugar  weie  found  in  the  arterial  blood  only,  la 
30  minutes  a  little  more  blood  was  drawn,  bur  now  neither  arterial 
nor  venous  contained  sugar,  which  was  however  found  in  the  urine  ; 
and  from  the  smell  and  taste,  was  conjectured  to  be  in  the  vapour  of 
the  breath. 

"  This  experiment  was  repeated  ;  but  after  injecting  the  diabetic 
syrup,  the  animal  was  galvanized,  and  now  sugar  could  not  be  de- 
tected either  in  the  arterial  or  venous  blood,  or  in  the  urine,  although 
the  vapour  of  the  breath  had  still  the  sweetish  smell  and  taste. 

"  Exp.  8. — Two  drachms  of  fine  cane-sugar  syrup  were  injected 
into  the  jugular  of  a  dog,  but  no  sugar  could  be  detected  in  the 
blood,  either  arterial  or  venous,  or  in  the  urine,  but  the  expired 
vapour  seemed  to  be  sweetish. 

"  Exp.  9. — Tiie  urinary  organs  of  a  dog  were  strongly  galvanized, 
which  excited  thirst,  a  more  copious  secretion  of  a  turbid,  heavy 
urine,  containing  much  albumen  awd  some  red  particles  of  the  blood. 
After  some  time,  a  weaker  degree  of  galvanism  restored  the  natural 
condition  of  the  urine,  and  the  healthy  state  of  all  the  functions. 

"  Exp.  13.— Two  drachms  of  fresh  calf's  bile  were  injected  in- 
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to  the  jugular  of  a  dog ;  and  in  half  an  hour  the  urine  had  a  deep, 
yellow  colour,  and  it  appeared  to  contain  bile,  as  it  exhibited  exactly 
the  same  phenomena  with  reagents  as  heathly  urine,  with  which  bile 
was  mixed  intentionally.  This  injection  of  bile  was  repeated  twice 
a  day,  for  ten  days,  during  which  time  the  animal  continued  well, 
and  the  urine  always  contained  bile,  but  not  a  trace  of  sugar  or  urea. 
In  two  days  more  the  urine  returned  to  its  natural  state,  and  contain- 
ed urea,  but  no  bile. 

"  Exp.  14' Bile  was  injected  into  the  jugular  of  a  dog.      In 

two  hours  the  conjunctiva  was  yellowish,  and  the  urine  altered  ;  and 
in  the  blood,  both  venous  and  arterial,  there  was  bile.  When  in  this 
state,  galvanizing  the  animal  did  not  restore  its  functions  to  the 
healthy  state,  as  in  the  experiments  with  saccharine  and  anylaceous 
food. 

"  Exp.  15. —  The  hepatic  duct  of  a  dog  was  tied,  which  pro- 
duced a  state  resembling  jaundice  in  man.  As  the  bile  increased  in 
the  urine,  the  urea  disappeared,  and  the  animal  died  on  the  third 
day  of  rupture  of  the  duct." 

Dr  Krimer  admits  that  his  experiments  have  not  advanced 
our  knowledge  of  diabetes  very  materially.  But  they  show, 
in  his  opinion,  that  certain  kinds  of  grain,  viz.  rye,  ergotted 
rye,  oats  and  rice,  diminish  the  activity  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  of  the  par  vagiim  in  particular,  whereby  the  urine  is  ren- 
dered very  dense.  Its  usual  constitutents,  urea  and  uric  acid 
disappear,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  albumen  and  the  co- 
louring matter  of  the  blood.  The  difference  of  effect  of  cane 
sugar  and  diabetic  sugar,  when  injected  both  into  the  stomacli 
and  into  the  jugular,  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  It  further  ap- 
pears, that  the  secretion  of  urine  partly  depends  upon  ihe  par 
vagum,  and  that  a  diminished  action  of  this  nerve  produced  an 
increased  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  the  urine,  and  though  not  of 
sugar,  at  least  of  albumen,  mucus,  and  red  particles  of  blood, 
and  that  diabetes  might,  in  like  manner,  depend  upon  a  simi- 
lar state  of  the  par  vagum. 

Lastly,  Dr  Krimer  observes,  that  his  attention  was  first  di- 
rected by  Professor  Nasse  to  the  probable  relation  of  the  secre- 
tion of  bile  to  diabetes  ;  and  this  relation  seemed  to  him  more 
worthy  of  notice,  as  in  many  respects  there  is  an  analogy  between 
the  secretion  of  bile  and  urine.  With  the  appearance  of  bile 
in  the  urine,  in  bilious  diseases,  the  urea  disappears  in  the 
urine,  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  in  diabetes,  in  proportion  as 
the  sugar  increases ;  and  the  experiments  of  Berzelius  show, 
that  in  bile  in  the  healthy  state,  there  is  a  saccharine  matter. 
Now,  concludes  Dr  Krimer,  may  there  not  exist  in  diabetes 
such  a  modification  of  the  vital  action,  that  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter of  the  bile  is  determined  to  the  kidneys  ? 
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With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  our  autlior  very 
properly  distinguishes  between  its  acute  and  chronic  state.  It 
is  in  the  former  only  that  any  advantage  can  be  expected  from 
venesection,  and  even  in  that  we  are  sorry  that  our  experience 
does  not  confirm  the  expectations  raised  by  the  reports  of  Dr 
Watt.  We  must  also  remark,  that  V.  S.  is  not  an  indifferent 
operation  in  diabetic  habits.  The  two  first  cases  of  diffuse  in- 
flammation of  the  cellular  tissue,  which  Dr  Duncan  junior  ob- 
served, were  both  diabetic  patients,  *  which  confirms  what  Dr 
Prout  observes,  that  he  thinks  he  has  remarked,  "  that  indi- 
viduals who  are  subject  to  urinary  derangements,  are  apt  to  be 
liable  to  that  dangerous  affection  termed  diffuse  inflammation, 
which  consists  in  a  gradual  extension  of  inflammatory  action, 
from  a  trifling  wound  over  the  whole  system.  "     p.  139. 

Dr  Prout  also  keeps  in  view  another  practical  distinction  be- 
tween diabetes,  as  a  simple  saccharine  condition  of  the  urine, 
and  as  complicated  with  increased  quantity  of  the  secretion. 
Against  the  former  he  thinks  it  exceedingly  doubtful,  if  any 
specific  remedy  exist,  and  he  places  little  reliance  on  a  diet  ex- 
clusively animal.  He  says  he  has  watched  its  effects  in  diabetic 
patients.  In  most  instances  it  seems  to  lessen  the  quantity  and 
deepen  the  colour  of  the  urine,  and  thus  to  disguise  the  saccha- 
rine matter  present ;  but  as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, it  does  not  diminish  the  specific  gravity  of  the  secretion; 
and  indeed  the  alternation  of  an  excess  of  urea  with  sujrar,  al- 
ready  alluded  to,  is  quite  destructive  of  our  hopes  of  curing 
diabetes  by  azotized  food.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  disease  may  be  suspended  by  animal 
diet,  and  reproduced  by  a  very  slight  error  in  diet.  A  noble- 
man in  this  neighbourhood,  by  great  attention  to  diet,  kept 
the  disease  long  in  check,  but  being  a  keen  horticulturist,  could 
not  occasionally  resist  the  temptation  of  merely  tasting  new  va- 
rieties of  fruit,  although  an  aggravation  of  the  disease  always 
followed. 

We  have  not  had  occasion  to  remark  sudden  death  from 
excess  of  food.  Our  patients  died  either  in  an  extreme  state 
of  emaciation,  or  of  accidental  diseases;  but  we  entirely  con- 
cur with  the  dietetical  regimen  prescribed  by  our  author,  and 
can  confirm  his  caution  as  to  the  serious  consequences  which 
have  been  known  to  follow  a  sudden  and  great  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  food.     A  patient,  whose  drink  and  urine  had 
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for  some  time  time  been  steadily  about  tb.  xiv.  daily,  was  re- 
commended to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  drink.  But 
although  he  did  not  reduce  his  drink  lower  than  ib.  ix.  or  x.  the 
attempt  proved  fatal ;  he  was  attacked  with  headach  and  gid- 
niness,  nausea,  loss  of  appetite ;  the  giddiness  rapidly  increas- 
ed, his  vision  and  hearing  became  impaired,  his  gait  unsteady, 
his  speech  indistinct,  and  he  soon  sunk  completely  exhausted. 
On  dissection,  the  brain  seemed  not  to  fill  the  cranium ;  and  it 
excited  the  idea  that  the  absorbents,  not  being  supplied  with 
extrinsic  fluid  to  satisfy  their  activity,  had  preyed  iipon  the 
body  itself  Dr  Prout  recommends  that  all  drinks  should  be 
taken  in  a  tepid  state,  and  when  the  stomach  is  not  loaded  with 
solid  food.  Of  remedies,  sedatives,  and  especially  opium,  ap- 
pear most  beneficial,  but  mercury,  and  all  active  diuretics 
hurtful. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  consider  those  diseases  of  the 
urine,  in  vvhich  principles  insoluble  in  that  seci'etion  are  mor- 
bidly deranged  in  quantity  or  quality;  and  he  divides  the  de- 
posites  which  occasionally  take  place  in  urine,  into  three  kinds; 
the  amorphous,  the  crystallized  or  gravel,  and  the  solid  con- 
cretions or  calculi.  The  amorphous  sediments  are  indicative 
of  an  excess  of  lithic  acid,  and  consist  essentially  of  lithic  acid 
combined  with  a  base,  generally  ammonia.  They  vary  in  col- 
our, being  yellow,  or  red,  (the  lateritious  sediment),  or  pink. 
The  yellow  are  the  sediments  of  health,  the  red  indicate  fever- 
ish or  inflammatory  action,  rather  going  off  than  present;  and 
our  author  ingeniously  explains  their  occurrence  almost  con- 
stantly in  some  cases  of  continued  fever,  by  supposing  that  the 
sediment  of  to-day  was  generated  by  the  fever  of  yesterda}-,  and 
those  generated  to-day  will  appear  to  morrow.  They  are  very 
decided  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  hepatic  affections.  The 
pink  indicatei'general  fever  of  an  irritable  nature  as  hectic,  and 
occurs  in  the  urine  of  dropsical  individuals,  and  of  those  la- 
bouring under  certain  chronic  viscei*al  affections,  especially  of 
the  liver.  The  colour  of  these  deposites  depends  upon  two 
substances;  the  first  an  ingredient  of  healthy  urine,  whicli 
forms  the  j'ellow  deposites,  and  the  other  purpuric  acid,  upon 
which  the  pink  sediment  depends,  while  the  lateritious  is  a  mix- 
ture of  both. 

The  crystallized  deposites  are  also  of  three  kinds;  of  lithic 
acid,  by  far  the  most  frequent,  and  always  red ;  the  triple  phos- 
phate of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  always  white;  and  the  oxalate 
of  lime,  extremely  rare,  of  a  blackish-green  colour. 

The  solid   concretions,  although  presenting  numerous  va- 
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rieties,  are  made  up  of  four  elementary  substances  only; — litliic 
acid  and  its  compounds  ;  oxalate  of  lime;  cystic  oxide  and  the 
earthy  phosphates.  Dr  Prout  has  entered  with  considerable 
minuteness  into  the  comparative  frequency  of  these,  and  has 
drawn  up  a  detailed  table  from  the  observations  of  Mr  Brande, 
Dr  Marcet,  Dr  Henry,  Mr  Smith,  and  at  Guy's  Ho?pital. 
We  abstract  the  genei'al  total. 

Lithic  acid  294       Alternating  calculi         18(j 

Mulberry  113       Mixed  compound  25 

Phosphates  3       Grand  total  823 

The  observations  on  the  different  kinds  of  calculous  diath'fe- 
sis  are  truly  practical,  but  scarcely  admit  of  abridgement.  The 
lithic  acid  diathesis  is  the  most  frequent.  Children,  and  espe- 
cially tho5-e  of  dyspeptic  and  gouty  parents,  are  exceedingly 
liable  to  lithic  acid  deposites,  not  only  amorphous  but  crystal- 
lized. 

"  In  this  case  symptoms  of  irritation  about  the  urinary  organs 
may  be  always  more  or  less  observed,  if  the  child  be  attended  to. 
Thus  there  will  be  found  to  be  a  frequent  desire  to  pass  urine,  which 
is  voided  in  very  small  quantities,  and  with  manifest  uneasiness. 
The  irritation  about  the  urinary  organs  also  frequently  induces  the 
child  ti)  wet  the  bed  by  night,  kc.  In  such  cases,  if  the  urine  be 
examined,  it  will  be  always  found  to  be  verj/^  unnatural,  and  fre- 
quently loaded  with  lithic  acid  ;  and  should  this  prove  to  be  the 
fact,  the  case  requires  immediate  attention,  as  there  is  much  greater 
risk  at  this  period  of  life  than  at  any  other,  of  the  formation  of  stone 
in  the  bladder."  pp.  131,  132. 

Between  puberty  and  forty,  there  is  less  tendency  to  lithic 
acid  deposite  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  About  forty, 
lithic  acid  is  apt  to  be  discharged  in  larger  quantities  than 
usual ;  and  for  some  time  previous  to  the  occurrence,  there  is 
more  or  less  deranirement  of  the  ijeneral  health,  ol'ten  in  the 
form  of  various  anomalous  nervous  affections  and  pains,  accom- 
panied by  great  derangement  of  the  digestive  functions,  which 
will  suddenly  obtain  relief  by  a  discharge  of  litliic  acid  gravel, 
or  a  renal  calculus.  After  sixty  the  urine  is  apt  to  become 
neutral,  and  earthy  phosphates  are  liable  to  be  deposited. 

The  precipitation  of  lithic  acid  depends  upon  the  presence 
in  the  urine  of  a  free  acid,  commonly  the  muriatic,  sometimes- 
the  phosphoric  or  sulphuric,  and  occasionally  other  acids,  which 
act  by  decomposing  saline  compounds  and  setting  a  destructi- 
ble acid  free,  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  deposition  of 
lithic  acid  gravel.  When  the  urine  contains  a  free  acid  it  is 
commonly  more  transparent  than  usual,  and  of  a  bright  copper 
colour. 
It  is  in  the  lithic  acid  diathesis  that  alkaline  remedies  or  neutral 
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salts  containiiifT  a  vegetable  acid,  are  for  the  most  part  particu- 
larly indicated,  conjoined  especially  with  alteratives  and  pur- 
gatives ;  and  the  use  of  hard  waters  is  particularly  hurtful. 
But  to  do  any  good,  the  treatment  and  regimen  must  be  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  In  some  cases  of 
general  constitutional  derangement,  great  relief  is  obtained  by 
bringing  about  a  sort  of  artificial  crisis,  by  exciting  the  kidneys 
to  secrete  an  unusual  quantity  of  lithic  acid.  This  is  done  by 
laudanum  conjoined  with  certain  active  diuretics,  as  turpentine, 
or  muriatic  acid  and  turpentine,  or,  what  is  safer,  potash  and 
turpentine. 

When  the  oxalate  of  lime  diathesis  exists,  Dr  Prout  thinks 
that  he  has  seen  considerable  advantage,  by  endeavouring  to 
change  it  into  the  lithic  acid  diathesis,  by  the  exhibition  of 
muriatic  acid,  until  the  lithic  acid  began  to  be  plentifully  de- 
posited by  the  urine  in  cooling. 

The  cystic  oxide  diathesis  is  so  rare  that  little  certain  is 
known  recrarding  it. 

The  phosphatic  diathesis  is  very  seldom  an  original  affection, 
but  is  commonly  induced  by  the  deposition  of  lithicacid  or  oxalate 
of  lime. 

*'  A  deposition  of  the  earthy  phosphates  from  the  urine  has  been 
long  observed  to  be  attended  by  very  distressing  symptoms,  though 
no  one  seems  to  have  hitherto  generaHzed  them.  They  consist  in 
great  irritabih'ty  of  the  system,  and  derangement  of  the  chylopoietic 
viscera  in  general ;  such  as  flatulency  and  nausea,  ohstinate  costive- 
ness,  or  peculiarly  debilitating  diarrhoea,  or  both  frequently  alternat- 
ing;  and  the  stools  are  extremely  unnatural,  being  either  nearly 
black,  or  clay-coloured,  or  sometimes  like  yeast.  These  are  always 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  of  a  sensation  of  pain,  uneasiness,  or 
weakness,  in  the  back  and  loins.  There  is  a  sallc  vv,  haggard  expres- 
sion of  countenance  ;  and  as  the  disease  proceeds,  symptoms  some- 
what analogous  to  those  of  diabetes,  begin  to  appear,  such  as  great 
languor  and  depression  of  spirits,  coldness  of  the  legs,  complete 
anaphrodisia,  and  other  symptoms  of  extreme  debility;  and  the  dis- 
ease, if  not  speedily  checked,  seems  capable  of  ending  fatally.  The 
m-ine  in  this  form  of  disease  is  invariably  pale  coloured,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  voided  in  greater  quantity  than  natural.  Sometimes 
(generally,  I  think,  by  day),  it  is  voided  in  very  profuse  abundance  ; 
and  in  this  case  is  of  very  low  specific  gravity,  1.001  or  1.002,  for 
example.  At  other  times  it  is  voided  in  less  quantity,  and  its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  proportionally  higher,  but  it  is  seldom  very  high, 
that  is,  surpassing  1.025.  In  the  former  case  it  is  generally  per- 
fectly pellucid  and  colourless,  and  deposits  no  sediment ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  sometimes  opake  when  passed,  and  always  after  standing 
for  a  greater  or  less  time,  deposits  a  nicbt  copious  precipitate  of  the 
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mixed  phospiiates,  in  the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder.  In  all 
cases  the  urine  is  extremely  prone  to  decomposition,  becomes  alka- 
line by  the  evolution  of  ammonia,  and  emits  a  most  disgusting 
smell."   pp.  178,  179. 

In  this  condition  the  particular  indications  of  cure  seem  to 
be  to  diminish  the  unnatural  irritability  of  the  system,  and  to 
restore  the  state  of  the  general  health  by  tonics  and  other  ap- 
propriate remedies.  The  first  is  done  by  the  free  use  of  opium  ; 
and  when  the  distressing  symptoms  are  relieved,  the  mineral 
acids,  cinchona,  uva  ursi,  and  different  preparations  of  iron  and 
other  tonics,  may  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  opium.  Alka- 
lies and  salts  of  vegetable  acids,  and  mercury,  are  to  be  avoided  ; 
and  animal  diet  seems  preferable  to  acescent  food. 

The  second  part  of  this  valuable  Treatise  is  on  the  mechani- 
cal and  oi'ganic  diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs  ;  and  as  these  are 
chiefly  surgical,  our  author  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  so  ful- 
ly into  them ;  yet,  ever}'  chapter  evinces  extensive  knowledge  and 
an  inquiring  mind.  The  following  theory  of  the  formation  of 
renal  calculi,  is  ingenious  and  original. 

"  The  kidney  is  made  up  of  a  congeries  of  similar  parts,  or  little 
kidneys,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  each  one  of  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  others  in  its  structure,  and  may  therefore,  probably, 
independently  of  the  others,  become  more  or  less  deranged  in  its 
functions.  Let  us  suppose  one  or  more  of  these  little  kidneys  simi- 
larly deranged  to  the  others,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  so  as  to  secrete 
very  little  water,  but  a  large  proportion  of  lithic  acid.  In  such  a 
case  the  lithic  acid  must  be  obviously  separated  in  that  peculiar 
semi-fluid  condition,  or  state  of  hydrate.  Lithic  acid  is  well  known 
to  be  capable  of  existing  in  a  sott  of  semi-fluid  state,  or  as  a  hydrate, 
for  some  time  before  it  undergoes  the  process  of  crystallization. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  dissolving  a  little  of  this  principle  in  an 
alkaline  solution,  and  precipitating  it,  when  cold,  by  the  addition  of 
muriatic  acid.  The  lithic  acid  separates  in  the  form  of  a  bulky 
gelatinous  mass,  which,  after  a  greater  or  less  time,  begins  to  dimi- 
nish rapidly  in  magnitude,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assume  the  crys- 
tallized form.  The  lithate  of  ammonia  voided  by  birds,  serpents,  &c. 
and  the  lithate  of  soda  formed  in  the  human  subject  during  gout, 
when  first  secreted,  exist  in  this  semi-fluid  or  plastic  state,  and  after- 
wards become  hard,  apparently  by  undergoing  an  imperfect  kind  of 
crystallization,  by  which  they  are  separated  from  the  water  with 
which  they  are  combined  and  held  in  imperfect  solution.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  both  the  lithic  acid  and  lithate  of  ammonia  deposited 
in  the  urine  in  this  state  of  hydrate  under  the  form  of  a  gelatinous 
mass,  having  much  the  appearance  of  mucus,  for  which  I  at  first 
mi^took  it. 

"  In  this  state  it  is  bulky,  and  may  thus  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
infiindibulum  in  which  it  has  been  deposited  ;  or  the  quantity  may 
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be  supposed  to  be  sometimes  so  great  as  to  be  partly  protruded,  in  a 
similar  state,  into  the  common  receptacle  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
After  remaining  in  this  state  for  a  greater  or  less  time,  crystallization 
may  be  supposed  to  take  place  ;  the  semi-fluid  mass  will  now  be  much 
diminished  in  bulk,  and  perhaps  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  congeries 
of  crystals  easily  separable  from  one  another,  and  thus  pass  off  in  the 
form  of  gravel ;  or,  what  may  easily  be  supposed  to  take  place,  (es- 
pecially when  the  lithic  acid  is  very  impure,  and  combined  with  a 
larger  portion  of  other  matters  than  usual),  it  may  assume  the  form 
of  an  imperfectly  crystallized  or  amorphous  mass,  and  thus  constitute 
a  nucleus  possessing  these  characters  ;  or  something  between  these 
two  extremes  may  take  place — the  plastic  mass  may  separate  partly 
into  crystals,  and  partly  remain  an  amorphous  mass,  enveloping 
those  crystals ;  in  which  case  a  mixed  kind  of  nucleus  will  be 
formed. "  p.  208. 

The  following  observations  on  the  state  of  the  urine  in  the 
different  species  of  vesical  calculi  are  instructive.  The  urine 
with  lithic  acid  calculus  is  always  of  the  natural  colour.  Its  sp. 
gr.  is  higher  than  that  of  health,  and  it  almost  always  deposits 
crystallized  sediments  on  cooling,  which  are  commonly  much  in- 
creased at  periods  when  the  pains  and  irritation  are  worse  than 
common.  At  these  times  also,  the  crystallized  sediments  are 
not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  amorphous  sediments  and 
mucus.  When,  however,  the  stone  is  of  small  or  ordinary  size, 
the  mucus  is  generally  by  no  means  so  abundant  in  this  species 
of  calculus  as  in  some  others;  and  the  urine,  which  is  sometimes 
a  little  turbid  at  first,  commonly  becomes,  after  standing  some 
time,  perfectly  transparent. 

The  urine,  in  calculus  of  oxalate  of  lime  (abstracting  the  mu- 
cus and  blood  with  which  it  is  frequently  more  or  less  mixed), 
apparently  differs  little  from  healthy  urine ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
acid,  and  free  from  all  gravelly  deposites,  except  perhaps  occa- 
sionally a  little  lithate  of  ammonia. 

In  cystic  oxide  culculus,  the  urine  was  copious,  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  and  strong  peculiar  smell,  sp.  gr.  about  1020.  It 
faintly  reddened  litmus  paper ;  and  almost  immediately  on  being 
passed  a  greasy  film  was  formed  on  the  surface,  and  at  the  same 
time  rather  a  copious  pale-coloured  precipitate  appeared,  and 
the  urine  became  alkaline.  The  film  and  precipitate  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  triple  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  mixed 
with  a  little  of  the  cystic  oxide ;  and  on  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid,  a  considerable  proportion  of  cystic  oxide  was  precipitated. 
The  urine  contained  very  little  urea,  and  hardly  a  trace  of  lithic 
acid. 

With  the  phosphatic  calculi  the  urine  is  highly  characteristic. 
It  is  generally  voided  in  considerable  quantity,  and  is  of  a  pale 
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whey  colour,  and  slightly  opaque.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  low,  from  1006 
to  1012.  It  commonly  deposites  the  phosphates  in  abundance, 
intermixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  a  peculiar  mucus,  having  a 
a  very  characteristic  appearance.  The  urine  soon  becomes  al- 
kaline, and  undergoes  the  putrefactive  process,  and  in  this  state 
emits  a  most  offensive  smell. 

Prostatic  calculi  consist  essentially  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  substance  secreted  by  this  gland  is  sometimes 
immense. 

In  this  chapter  Dr  Prout  considers  also  other  diseases  of  the 
kidneys,  bladder  and  prostate,  and  the  method  of  treating  them. 

The  next  chapter  gives  a  view  of  the  comparative  frequency 
of  calculi  at  different  periods  of  life,  on  the  authority  of  Mr 
Smith's  accurate  and  valuable  table,  of  Dr  Marcet,  and  the  re- 
cords of  the  Leeds  Infirmary.  The  result  is  509  of  14-  years  and 
under,  and  54-9  above  H;  of  whom  1014?  were  males,  and  only 
4-4  females. 

In  determining  the  cases  in  which  lithotomy  is  advisable,  Dr 
Prout  recommends  it  in  all  instances  before  puberty,  of  whatever 
species  the  calculus  be,  and  whenever  the  phosphatic  diathesis 
is  certainly  present;  and  he  thinks  it  may  be  postponed  in  adults 
whenever  the  calculus  is  of  small  size,  and  the  lithic  acid  dia- 
thesis is  steadily  present,  particularly  if  the  patient  be  in  the 
prime  of  life,  the  constitution  sound,  and  the  sufferings  compa- 
ratively moderate,  and  provided  the  patient  will  conform  to  the 
proper  regimen. 

The  work  is  concluded  with  a  most  valuable  recapitulation, 
containing  practical  rules  for  determining  the  nature  of  the  af- 
fection and  its  appropriate  remedies,  from  the  properties  of  the 
urine  and  other  symptoms.  We  would  willingly  transcribe  it, 
but  we  must  not  trespass  longer  on  the  patience  of  our  readers, 
than  to  recommend  it  to  be  read  and  studied  with  the  greatest 
attention. 

The  different  leading  varieties  of  calculi  are  well  represented 
in  a  coloured  plate  containing  seventeen  figures,  and  the  metho- 
dic arrangement  in  which  they  are  grouped,  indicates  an  highly 
commendable  attention  to  minute  particulars,  which,  in  the  ex- 
ample of  our  author,  we  see  is  not  incompatible  with  an  en- 
larged mind. 

Z2 
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A  short  Inquirij  into  the   Capillary   Circulatio7i  (if  the  Blood  ,- 

'^'"'■jcilh  a  comparative   fiexv  of  the  more  intimate  Nature  of  hi' 

Jlammalion  :  and  an  Inti-oductory  Essay.     By  James  Black, 

M.D.  and  S.R.N.,  &c.     London.     Longman,  See.  8vo.  pp. 

ITG.     1825. 

^T^iiE  woi'k  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  a  short  account,  is- 
-■-on  a  subject  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  first 
physiologists  in  every  age  of  medicine,  and  concerning  which 
opinions  have  scarcely  been  at  any  time  more  divided  than  at 
the  present  moment.    The  fascinating  influence  of  a  great  name 
had  long  preserved  an    undisputed    sway    in   the  schools  ot 
Britain  to  the  doctrines  of  Hunter  regarding  the  physiology 
and  pathology  of  the  circulation.     But  the  experimental  in- 
quiries of  our  countryman  Dr  Thomson,  and  the  later  disco* 
yeries  of  Dr   Philip  have  at  least  rendered  doubtful  many  of 
the  particulars  of  Hunter's  doctrines  ;  and  at  present  the  mind 
of  the  medical  public,  if  we  except  a  few  of  his  immediate  dis- 
.ciples,  is  well  prepared  to  receive  with  impartiality  any  new 
facts  or  arguments  on  either  side  of  the  controversy. 
.jf  To  an  inquirer,  who,  like  our  author,  professes  to  aim  at  no 
new  discovery,  but  to  irive  to  the  world  the  results  of  researches 
made  chiefly  with  the  view  of  satisfying  his  own  mind  where 
'the   trutli  lay  between  the  several  discrepant  statements  and 
contending  opinions  of  physiologists,  we  presume  the  attention 
of  his  brethren  is  peculiarly  alive.     And  we  may  venture  to 
assure  them,  that  their  willingness  to  listen  will  meet  in  the 
present  instance  with  an  ample  recompense.     For  his  experi- 
mental researches,  while  they  bear  internal  evidence  of  accurate 
observation,  faithful  description,  and  impartial  judgment,  are 
inti'insically  of  no  mean  value. 

As  our  object  is  not  to  analyze  the  whole  work,  but  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  those  parts  of  it  only  which  relate  to  the  a- 
bove  mentioned  controvers}-,  we  shall  pass  over  his  Introduc- 
tory Essay.  It  is  a  well  argued  exposition  of  the  advantages 
of  physiological  study  to  the  practitioner,  and  of  the  relative 
character  and  resources  of  the  physiological  and  experimental 
physician. 

The  Second  Essay  treats  of  the  Capillary  Circulation,  and 
consists  of  an  argument  in  favour  of  an  independent  action  in 
the  capillary  vessels  drawn  from  the  principles  of  mechanical 
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philosophy,  and  trom  microscopical  observation  on  (he  s>tate  c^" 
the  capillary  vessels  in  health  and  disease. 

He  first  endeavours  to  show,  and  in  this  he  appears  success^ 
fill  enough,  that,  without  some  action  in  the  capillary  vessels, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  the  circulation  in  them  can  be 
carried  on.  Althouffh  there  is  nothino;  particularly  new  in  the 
method  by  which  this  is  proved,  yet  as  it  is  done  succinctly  and 
logically ;  and  as  it  points  out  some  very  gross  violations  of  the 
principles  of  mechanics,  which  have  been  committed  by  those  who 
have  argued  the  opposite  doctrine,  we  shall  notice  his  proof  short- 
ly. In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  heart's 
contractions  are  alone  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  capillary  circula- 
tion. The  mean  power  of  the  heart,  or  the  mean  force  with  which; 
the  blood  is  impelled  into  the  aorta,  is  only  equal  to  three 
pounds  on  the  square  inch.  Now  double  that  force,  or  six' 
j)ounds  on  the  square  inch,  is  required  to  produce  a  continuous, 
stream  of  water  through  a  tube  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  But  on  the  one  hand,  the  extreme  capillaries  have  a 
diameter  at  least  ten  times  less,  and  on  the  other,  the  viscidity 
of  the  blood  is  such  as  to  require  about  four  times  as  much 
power  as  water  for  its  transmission  through  tubes  of  equal  cali- 
bre. These  data,  therefore,  if  correct, — and  they  are  all  of  them 
derived  from  strict  experiment  and  observation, — render  it 
quite  evident,  that  the  heart's  action  alone  is  not  nearly  suffi- 
cient lor  propelling  the  blood  through  the  capillaries.  Dr 
Black  next  proceeds  to  show  that  the  contractions  of  the  heart 
are  not  aided  by  contraction  of  the  greater  arteries.  He  does 
not  enter  into  the  disputed  point  of  their  contractile  or  muscular 
power ;  but  submits,  that  even  granting  ihem  to  possess  such 
a  power,  the  concession  will  not  bear  the  inference  to  be  found- 
ed on  it,  that  the  progress  of  the  blood  is  in  consequence  ac- 
celerated. For  contraction  of  the  arieries  would  have  as  great 
a  tendency  to  make  the  blood  recede  us  advance  ;  and  it  could 
not  act  as  a  propelling  force,  "  without  using  the  column  of 
blood  next  the  heart  as  a  fulcrum,  and  so  detracting  from  the 
free  force  of  the  heart  itself  "  It  is  clear  therefore,  upon  fair 
mechanical  principles, — independent  of  the  facts  which  point  out 
an  occasional  local  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  circulation, — 
that  the  capillaries  must  possess  some  intrinsic  action  by  which 
the  blood  is  traasmitted  throujrh  them. 

Our  author  next  goes  on  to  prove,  that  this  intrinsic  action 
of  tlie  capillaries  is  an  independent  one;  that  it  may  be  carried 
on  without  that  of  the  heart ;  and  that,  although  susceptible  of 
impression  through  the  nervous  system,  it  does  not  depend  ox\ 
the  brain  or  ncnts  for  its  exislence. 
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The  last  of  these  statements  is  fully  made  out  by  the  capil- 
lary circulation  continuing  when  the  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  body  by  the  nerves  is  destroyed ;  and  the  impres- 
sibility of  the  capillaries  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
system  is  shown  by  their  circulation  ceasing  suddenly  when  the 
brain  is  crushed,  or  its  functions  annihilated  by  concussion. 

The  independence  of  the  capillary  action  in  regard  to  that 
of  the  heart  is  by  no  means  so  clearly  established.  On  the 
whole,  Dr  Black's  microscopical  observations  tend  rather  to 
confirm  the  opposite  doctrine.  For,  like  Haller,  he  could  not 
observe  that  the  capillary  circulation  went  on  after  the  heart 
was  cut  out,  or  the  aorta  tied.  Yet  he  himself  allows  that  his 
experiments  on  this  point  were  defective,  and  ai'e  not  to  be 
held  as  outweighing  those  of  Dr  Philip,  who  on  one  occasion 
observed  the  blood  circulating  rapidly  in  the  capillaries,  even 
seventy-five  minutes  after  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubting,  however,  that  the  circulation 
of  blood  in  the  capillaries  may  be  aifected  by  causes  which  o- 
perate  neither  through  the  heart  nor  through  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, but  directly  on  the  capillary  vessels  themselves ;  and  con- 
sequently that,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  action  is  independent 
of  that  of  the  heart,  though  it  may  not  be  so  altogether.  The 
experiments  of  Dr  Black  on  this  head  support,  in  the  most  di- 
rect and  pointed  manner,  those  made  not  long  ago  by  Dr 
Thomson,  Dr  Philip,  and  others ;  and  render  our  knowledge 
more  precise  in  some  particulars  regarding  the  changes  the 
capillaries  undergo,  when  affected  by  extraneous  agents. 

If  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  web  of  the  frog  or  duck's  foot 
be  observed  through  the  microscope  when  stimuli  are  applied, 
it  is  remarked  that  under  certain  stimuli,  such  as  ammonia,  oil 
of  turpentine,  or  mechanical  irritation,  the  vessels,  after  a  few 
minutes  contract  upon  themselves,  and  sometimes  even  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  expel  and  deny  entrance  to  the  red  globules,  and 
consequently  to  become  invisible.  But  in  no  long  time,  the 
propulsion  of  the  blood  in  the  greater  arteries  leading  to  the  part 
appears  gradually  to  distend  the  contracted  vessels ;  the  disten- 
tion soon  surpasses  the  natural  standard  ;  and  the  part  becomes 
redder,  apparently  more  vascular,  in  short  congested.  Some 
stimuli  are  so  slight  that  the  contraction  is  trivial,  the  subse- 
quent dilatation  also  insignificant,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
healthy  state  of  the  vessels  rapid  and  complete.  Some  other 
stimulants,  such  as  a  solution  of  salt,  produce  enlargement 
without  previous  contraction.  Whenever  the  vessels  contract, 
the  blood  moves  with  increased  velocity  ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
when  they  enlarge,  it  becomes  retarded,  so  as  sometimes  even 
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to  stagnate  altotrether.  Two  deductions  may  be  drawn  from 
these  ["acts ;  in  tiie  first  place,  that  the  capillaries  have  at  least 
one  kind  of  action  completely  independent  of  the  heart  and 
vessels;  and,  secondly,  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  applica- 
tion of  a  strong  stimulus  to  them,  is  to  take  away  some  property 
or  other,  which  they  possess  over  and  above  the  properties  at- 
tached to  their  physical  texture,  and  by  which  they  resist  in 
their  natural  state  the  propulsive  and  distending  power  of  the 
blood. 

By  what  particular  property  the  capillary  vessels  act  in  pro- 
pelling the  blood  our  author  does  not  pretend  to  determine. 
He  most  properly  shows,  that  capillary  attraction  must  go  for 
nothing  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  as  that  would  tend  to 
retain  merely,  not  to  transmit  the  blood.  It  is  farther  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  the  disputed  muscular  coat  of  the  larger  ar- 
teries, even  granting  its  muscularity,  does  not  form  a  covering 
to  the  capillaries,  and  consequently  that  it  can  hardly  be  by 
muscular  contraction  that  the  blood  is  propelled  in  them.  But 
the  precise  nature  of  their  action  cannot  at  present  be  decid- 
ed. 

Leaving  the  field  of  observation  and  fact,  and  drawing  a  dis- 
tinct line  of  boundary  where  he  leaves  it,  Dr  Black  then  pro- 
ceeds to  stale  his  notions  of  the  state  of  the  capillaries  under 
the  impression  of  stimuli.     He  considers  their  natural  state,  or 
their  mean  state  between  the  contraction  produced  in  the  first 
instance  by  stimuli  and   the  dilatation  that  subsequently  ensues, 
to  be  the  result  of  a  property,  which  he  terms  teiisiveness  or 
erectile  power,  but  the  nature  of  which  he  seems  to  be  much  at 
a  loss  how  to  explain.     The  contraction  caused  by  applying  a 
stimulus  is  the  consequence  not  of  a  vital  constriction  or  spasm, 
but  of  the  loss  or  diminution  of  the  tensiveness  of  the  vessels, 
resulting  from   an   exhaustion  of  their  materia  vitcc,   or  vital 
principle ;  and  their  subsequent  dilatation  is  owing  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  blood  acting  on  tubes  temporarily  or  permanently 
deprived  of  every  power  of  resistance,  except  that  feeble  one 
derived  from  their  physical  texture.     The  latter  part  of  his  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  is  easily  understood;  but  we  con- 
fess we  are  at  some  loss  to  comprehend  how  the  contraction  of 
the  vessels  can   arise  from  the  mere  negation  of  terisiveness, — 
particularly  when  he  tells  us  that  some  stimuli  cause  dilatation 
without  any  previous  collapse  or  contraction. 

In  the  Third  and  only  remaining  Essay,  Dr  Black  treats  of 
the  nature  or  proximate  cause  of  Inflammation.  As  may  be 
anticipated  from  what  we  have  said  of  his  microscopical  in- 
quiries, he  joins  the  ranks  of  those  who  mainiuin  that  influm- 
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malion  depends  not  on  increased  action,  but  on  debility,  or  de- 
ficient energy  of  the  vessels  of  the  affected  part.  And  he  is  no 
mean  auxiliary;  for  his  belief  is  founded  on  a  fair  basis  of 
fact ;  and  perhaps  the  cause  he  espouses  has  not  hitherto  been 
so  well  argued  as  in  his  Essoy. 

He  sets  out  in  his  exposition  by  tracing  the  nature  of  cer- 
tain healthy  actions  connected  with  increased  afflux  of  blood, 
such  as  flushing  of  the  face,  and  swelling  of  the  papillae  and 
penis.  Very  slight  stimuli,  it  has  been  seen,  cause  a  trivial 
atonic  collapse,  followed  by  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  and 
soon  afterwards  by  their  return  to  their  natural  condition.  The 
emotion  which  causes  blushing  acts  in  this  manner.  It  is  a 
sedative  emotion,  causing  slight  atony  in  the  capillaries,  follow- 
ed immediately  by  dilatation  and  redness,  if  the  heart  is  not  af- 
fected at  the  same  time,  but  in  the  first  instance  by  paleness, 
if  the  emotion  is  so  strong  as  to  affect  the  heart's  action  also. 
The  stimuli  which  cause  intumescence  of  the  papillae  or  penis, 
act  on  parts  which,  when  at  rest,  are  in  a  state  of  collapse;  the 
stimulus,  whether  sensorial  or  extrinsic,  throws  the  collapsed 
vessels  into  a  state  of  tensiveness ;  and  "  the  approaching  blood, 
solicited  to  the  part  from  the  topical  increased  capacity,  adds 
to  the  accumulating  vital  power,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  turgescence."  In  this  part  of  his  exposition,  he  seems  to  us 
to  depart  altogether  from  that  part  of  his  theory  which  sup- 
poses that  stimulants  exhaust  the  capillary  tensiveness. 

Betwixt  the  state  of  the  capillaries  now  mentioned,  and  that 
occurring  in  perfect  inflammation,  there  is  an  intermediate  af- 
fection of  them,  the  nature  of  which,  if  well  understood,  would 
throw  much  light  on  the  process  constituting  true  phlogosis. 
Irritation,  however  induced,  is  characterized  by  certain  uneasy 
feelino-s  in  the  part,  and  by  increased  vascularity.  It  arises 
from  the  constant  or  repeated  application  of  some  stimulus, 
producing  a  diminution  in  the  tensiveness  or  resisting  power  of 
the  capillary  vessels,  and  consequently  dilatation  of  them,  but 
without  stopping  the  circulation  through  them,  and  without 
totally  annihilating  their  office  in  the  process  of  nutrition.  Un- 
der this  theory  are  explained  satisfactorily  the  redness  of  the 
affected  part,  and  the  frequent  formation  of  morbid  growths, — 
which  are  the  chief  phenomena  of  the  state  vaguely  expressed 
by  the  name  of  Irritation, 

The  state  of  the  vessels  in  Inflammation  is  similar  in  nature, 
but  superior  in  degree  to  that  which  constitutes  irritation. 
The  capillaries  are  more  dilated.  And  for  that  end  it  is  neces- 
sary tliat  their  tensiveness  be  more  completely  impaired  by  the 
greater  exhaustion  of  the  materia  vitce.     This  is  brought  about 
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either  directly  by  the  application  of  sedatives,  or  indirectly  by 
the  exhaustion  which  follows  that  of  strong  stimulants.  The 
process  constituting  simple  active  inflammation  in  its  first  stage, 
therefore,  is  collapse  or  atony  from  too  great  stimulation,  then 
turgescence  of  the  capillaries  from  the  impulse  of  the  blood, 
and  slow  transmission  of  the  blood  through  them,  or  actual 
stoppage  of  it.  This  state  of  the  capillaries  and  blood  was  seen 
very  distinctly  in  the  web  of  a  frog,  on  which  there  was  an 
ulcer  surrounded  by  much  inflammation.  "  On  being  brought 
to  the  microscope,  the  inflamed  circle  was  observed  to  consist 
chiefly  of  enlarged  capillary  veins,  the  blood  in  which  was  cir- 
culating very  sluggishly,  but  was  nowhere  stagnant."  On  ap- 
plying oil  of  turpentine,  "  the  current  in  the  vessels  round  the 
nicer  became  more  and  more  sluggish,  until  complete  conges- 
tion formed  all  round  the  margin. " 

All  the  phenomena  of  the  first  stage  of  inflammation  are  evi- 
dently explicable  on  the  foregoing  theory.  The  swelling  is 
owing  in  the  first  instance  to  the  dilatation  of  the  capillaries, 
and  the  consequent  afflux  of  a  greater  quantity  of  blood.  The 
redness  is  owing  to  the  same  cause.  More  blood  is  contained 
in  each  capillary  that  formerly  contained  red  globules,  and 
possibly  capillaries  contain  red  globules  which  formerly  did  not 
admit  them.  The  redness  is  arterial  in  colour,  although  the 
chief  part  of  the  dilated  vessels  are  veins,  on  the  one  hand  be- 
cause the  blood  naturally  does  not  acquire  its  proper  venous 
colour  till  it  has  left  the  minuter  capillary  veins,  where  pro- 
bably it  is  in  part  elaborated  into  the  various  secretions, — and 
on  the  other  hand,  because  the  nutritive  processes  usually  car- 
ried on  in  the  capillaries,  and  to  which  the  de-arterialization  of 
the  blood  is  owing,  are  suspended.  The  sense  of  heai  arises 
from  the  greater  quantity  of  blood  sent  into  the  capillary  sys- 
tem, and  to  its  superfluity  not  being  carried  off  by  the  secre- 
tions. Pairi  is  owing  to  the  vessels  yielding  to  the  distending 
force  of  the  blood,  and  pressing  on  the  delicate  nervous  fibrils 
in  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  throbbing  pain  which  accom- 
panies some  inflamnialions  is  evidently  caused  by  the  dilated 
vessels  transmitting  more  distinctly  the  impulsive  force  of  the 
heart's  contractions. 

In  what  is  called  chronic  inflammation,  the  state  of  the 
capillaries  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  acute  variety;  only  the 
atony  is  less  in  degree.  Hence  the  nutritive  processes  can  be  in 
part  carried  on,  as  is  fully  proved  by  the  blood  undergoing 
partly  its  usual  change,  and  by  the  frequent  formation  of  foreign 
growths. 

The  action  of  remedies  admits  of  an  easy  and  obvious  explau- 
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ation  on  the  foregoing  principles.  Depletion  acts  by  diminish- 
ing the  impulsive  force  of  the  heart  and  lessening  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  capillaries,  so  as  to  permit  the  operation  of 
such  natural  causes  as  tend  to  restore  their  tonicity.  In  strong 
healthy  persons,  when  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  is  ow- 
ing more  to  the  increased  impetus  of  the  blood,  than  to  the  loss 
of  tensiveness  or  tone  in  the  vessels,  depletion  alone  is  often 
adequate  to  the  cure.  But  in  persons  of  weak  habit,  in  whom 
the  tensiveness  of  the  vessels  is  more  thoroughly  destroyed,  and 
the  restorative  powers  are  more  feeble,  the  effect  of  depletion  is 
only  to  remove  the  derangement  of  the  general  circulation,  and 
not  that  of  the  capillaries  also.  In  order  to  remove  the  morbid 
state  of  the  capillaries,  it  is  requisite  to  employ  likewise  artifi- 
cial stimuli,  in  order  to  aid  the  natural  powers  in  restoring  to 
the  vessels  their  tensiveness  and  natural  state  of  contraction. — 
Sometimes  local  stimuli  will  remove  inflammation  without  a 
remedy  being  applied  to  the  excited  state  of  the  general  circu- 
lation. This  evidently  depends  on  their  causing  the  dilated 
vessels  to  contract,  the  stimulus  being  at  the  same  time  of  such 
a  nature  as  not  to  exhaust  the  materia  vitce  in  the  part,  and  so 
bring  on  subsequently  atonic  dilatation.  Such  local  stimuli  must 
likewise  be  free  of  all  influence  on  the  heart,  otherwise  the  im- 
pulsive force  of  the  blood  is  increased ;  which  does  away  with 
all  the  advantage  gained  by  the  increased  tone  or  tensiveness  of 
the  vessels. 

It  is  an  error,  our  author  continues,  to  suppose,  that  in  in- 
flammation the  arteries  leading  to  the  part  act  with  increas- 
ed force.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  grow- 
ing and  well  grounded  belief  of  modern  physiologists,  the  ar- 
teries have  not  an  independent  power  of  action  ;  and,  second- 
ly, if  they  had,  and  their  action  did  increase,  they  would  con- 
tract, not  dilate,  as  they  really  do.  Their  state,  therefore, 
when  they  are  affected  at  all,  will  be  rather  one  of  asthenia, 
propagated  in  fact  from  the  capillaries  by  the  sympathy  of  con- 
tinuous surface. 

The  heart  alone  is  generally  in  a  state  of  increased  action ; 
but  our  author  does  not  enter  upon  the  process  by  which  this 
is  produced,  reserving  it  for  the  subject  of  a  future  dissertation. 

The  imperfect  sketch  now  given  of  Dr  Black's  treatise  will 
probably  satisfy  our  readers,  that  his  views  are  ingeniously  stat- 
ed and  for  the  most  part  legitimately  deduced  from  his  own 
experiments  and  those  of  his  distinguished  predecessors.  There 
is  one  of  his  tenets,  however,  which  appears  to  embarrass  him 
not  a  little,  and  introduces  obscurity  and  confusion  into  several 
parts  of  his  Essay ;  namely,  that  in  which  he  assumes  that  the 
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contraction  caused  in  the  capillaries  in  the  first  instance  by 
various  stimulants  is  a  state  of  atonic  collapse.  If  it  is  so,  it 
appears  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  inflammation,  any  good 
can  arise  from  the  use  of  local  stimuli;  since  they  could  not 
cause  contraction  without  still  farther  lessening  the  tone  or 
tensiveness  of  the  vessels.  Accordingly,  in  treating  of  that  part 
of  the  subject,  he  assumes  that  local  stimuli  increase  or  restore 
their  tensiveness;  an  assumption  which  is  evidently  at  variance 
with  the  tenets  laid  down  in  the  previous  part  of  this  work. 

His  experiments  and  arguments,  however,  are  on  the  whole 
close  and  conclusive ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has 
ably  supported  the  doctrine  which  is  now  gaining  ground  ra- 
pidly,— that  the  essence  of  inflammation  is  loss  of  tone  and  de- 
pressed action  in  the  capillary  vessels. 


III. 

Observations  on  the  Transfusion  of  Blood ,-  *ant7i  an  Account  of 
two  Cases  of  Uterine  Hemorrhage,  i?i  xvhich  that  Operation  has 
been  recently  performed  'uoith  success.     By  Charles  Waller, 
Member  of  the  Royal   College  of  Surgeons,  London,  &c. 
London,  1825.     8vo.     pp.  34. 

^pHE  operation  of  transfusion,  introduced  into  surgical  prac- 
-■-  tice  with  so  much  pomp  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  from  that  time  neglected  till  its  revival  not 
many  years  ago  by  Dr  Blundell,  has  of  late  attracted  several 
zealous  adherents  in  the  English  capital.  The  pamphlet  be- 
fore us  is  composed  by  one  of  its  admirers,  who  has  introduced 
it  into  regular  practice,  and  in  his  own  opinion  with  great 
success. 

In  estimating  the  trust-worthiness  of  a  writer  on  a  favourite 
point  of  practice,  to  which  there  is  a  natural  repugnance  in  the 
public  generally,  and  which  by  the  profession  is  viewed  with 
fear  and  treated  sometimes  with  sneers  and  persecution,  much 
will  depend  on  the  tone  of  moderation  and  impartiality  in  which 
he  writes.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  present  Journal  and  Pamphlet  writers  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery fail  altogether  in  meeting  with  the  confidence  of  thcir 
brethren,  in  consequence  of  their  writings  being  tinged  with  the 
opposite  qualities  of  inflition  of  style,  partiality  of  narrative, 
and  exaggeration  of  sentiment. 
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Mr  Waller,  however,  has  shown  much  judgment  in  these 
respects.  For  his  narrative  is  simply  and  neatly  told,  the  risks 
he  ran  are  not  concealed,  and  he  rests  satisfied  with  proving 
that  the  practice  is  applicable  to  the  particular  object  for  which 
it  was  actually  applied.  On  these  accounts  we  have  read  his 
pamphlet  with  confidence,  and  may  with  confidence  recommend 
it  to  our  readers. 

The  first  part  of  his  paper,  which  relates  to  the  history  of 
transfusion,  may  be  omitted  for  the  most  part  in  this  short  no- 
tice, as  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  operation  are  pretty  ge- 
nerally known.  A  single  quotation  only  may  be  transferred, 
as  it  shows  that  the  operation  was  at  least  known,  though  per- 
haps not  practised,  long  before  the  days  of  Dr  Lower  and  M. 
Denys,  between  whom  the  merit  of  its  discovery  has  been  com- 
monly believed  to  lie.  The  following  passage,  from  a  treatise 
by  Libavius,  published  in  1615,  proves  that  that  author  was 
acquainted  with  its  practicability  half  a  century  before  Dr  Lower 
first  practised  it  on  animals.  "  Adsit  Juvenis  robustus,  sanus, 
sanguine  spirituoso  plenus :  adstet  exhaustus  viribus,  tenuis, 
macilentus,  vix  animam  trahens.  Magister  artis  habeat  tubulos 
argenteos,  inter  se  congruentes;  aperiat  arteriam  robusti,  et 
tubulum  inserat,  muniatque;  mox  et  segroti  arteriam  findat  et 
tubulum  femineum  infigat.  Jam  duos  tubulos  sibi  mutuo  ap- 
plicet,  et  ex  sano  sanguis  arterialis,  calens,  et  spirituosus  saliet 
in  aegrotum,  unaque  vitae  fontem  afFeret,  omnemque  languorem 
pellet. " 

In  making  up  our  mind  as  to  the  precise  value  of  this  opera- 
tion in  individual  cases,  there  is  a  difficulty  which  must  always 
occur,  and  which  Mr  Waller  has  not  lost  sight  of.  It  is,  that 
in  hasmorrhage,  either  after  parturition  or  in  any  other  state  of 
the  body,  recovery  may  take  place  under  the  most  desperate 
circumstances,  through  the  mere  restorative  powers  of  the  system 
aided  by  slight  occasional  stimulants,-  and  hence  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  assign  to  any  given  remedy  its  exact  share  in  the  final 
result.  Accordingly,  a  case  came  under  our  notice  not  long 
ago,  in  which  the  state  of  the  patient  was  thought  to  call  for 
the  operation,  but  which  ultimately  recovered  without  it,  as  the 
surgeon  who  was  invited  to  perform  it  believed  it  to  be  unne- 
cessary. The  opposers  of  the  operation,  therefore,  will  proba- 
bly consider  themselves  quite  entitled  to  think  that  Mr  Waller's 
two  patients  would  have  recovered  without  it. 

This  much,  however,  may  be  said  on  the  other  hand ;  name- 
ly, that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  cases  in  which  it  was 
jnore  decidedly  called  for, — that  at  the  time  of  the  operation 
the  patients  were  probably  in  as  exhausiea  a  stale  as  they  eould 
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well  be,  without  death  supervening  almost  immediately,— and 
that,  from  the  instant  the  blood  was  introduced,  their  state  im- 
proved rapidly  and  permanently,  although  the  most  powerful 
stimulants  had  been  previously  tried  with  but  very  slight  and 
transient  advantage. 

The  circumstances  of  the  cases  were  shortly  as  follows  : — 
•    A  woman   of  a  weak,  scrofulous  habit  had  excessive  hemor- 
rhage after  delivery.     When  Mr  Waller  saw  her  half  an  hour 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  cheeks  and  lips  had  a  leaden 
hue;  the  breathing  was  very  slow;  the  pulse  excessively   lan- 
guid,  sometimes  imperceptible ;  and   she   had  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  one  already  dead.     Powerful  stimulants,   such   as 
brandy  and  ammonia,  were  frequently  given  for  an  hour  and  a 
half;  but  they  caused  only  a  slight  and  temporary  excitement. 
Mr  Waller  was  then  satisfied  that  transfusion  was  the  only  re- 
medy which  promised  any  chance  of  recovery ;  but,  in  order  to 
be  still  farther  assured  of  its  necessity,  as  an  occasional  amend- 
ment could  be  observed  in  the  woman's  state,  he  watched  her 
for  three  hours  and  a  half  longer.     No  permanent  improvement 
having  taken  place  after  that  interval,  the  operation  was  per- 
formed with  the  assistance  of  Dr  Blundell.     The  blood  used 
was  taken  from  the  vein  of  her  husband,  and  the  quantity  in- 
troduced each  time  was  two  ounces.     After  the  first  portion 
was  introduced,  the  pulse  became  somewhat  irregular.     After 
the  second,  there  was  slig.ht  and  transient  retching  and  restless- 
ness ;  but   the  woman  soon   expressed   herself  better,   and   the 
pulse,  from  J 20,  fell  to  ilO,  and  became  more  distinct.     In  six 
hours   it   had  fallen   to    100,   and  expanded  considerably,   and 
•she    felt    much    more    comfortable.       From    this    time,    slight 
nourishnicnt  being  liberally  allowed  her,   she  recovered  rapidly 
without  a  single  unpleasant  symptom.     The  wound  made  by  the 
operation  healed  slowly;  but  the  vein  did  not  inflame. 

The  subject  of  the  second  case  was  that  of  a  stout  Irish- 
woman, who  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood  on  account  of  an  ad- 
hesion of  the  placenta,  and  was,  if  possible,  in  even  a  worse 
state  than  the  other.  The  pulse  had  left  the  wrist;  the  counte- 
nance was  bloodless;  the  sight  indistinct;  the  breathing  hur- 
ried, and  attended  with  sigliing;  and  brandy,  ammonia  and 
laudanum  had  been  freely  given,  with  very  little  and  very  tran- 
sient benefit.  The  operation  was  therefore  resolved  upon  ;  but 
it  could  not  be  performed  for  some  time,  by  reason  of  the  pa- 
tient's resistance.  At  length,  however,  she  consented,  and  it 
was  performed  when  she  lay  in  so  Iowa  state,  that  her  husband 
thought  her  dead.     The  operator  was  Mr  Doubleday,  a  friend 
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and  colleague  of  our  author,  and  Dr  Blundell  assisted  him. 
*'  At  the  end  of  the  first  injection,"  which  amounted  to  two 
ounces,  as  in  the  former  case,  "  the  pulse  was  more  perceptible, 
the  second  it  was  broader,  at  the  third  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment was  observed,  she  herself  stating  that  she  was  as  strong 
as  a  bull ;  at  the  fourth,  she  said  that  she  felt  the  blood  running 
up  her  veins,  and  that  she  vvas  quite  recovered."  Three  more  in- 
jections were  employed,  making  in  all  fourteen  ounces.  The  pulse 
had  now  fallen  from  l^O  to  104<;  and  in  less  than  two  hours  it 
descended  to  90.  In  an  hour  after  the  operation  she  could  sit  up 
a  little,  and  appeared  "  as  well  as  women  usually  are  when  no- 
thing particular  has  occurred;"  and  she  continued  to  improve 
pretty  steadily.  A  slight  feverishness  indeed  ensued ;  she  was 
occasionally  restless,  and  the  hypogastrium  became  painful. 
These  symptoms,  however,  had  no  connexion  with  the  oper- 
ation ;  and  they  disappeared  very  soon.  This  patient  had 
slight  inflammation  of  the  wounded  vein,  which  Mr  Waller  at- 
tributes to  her  having  begun  too  early  to  attend  to  her  house- 
hold affairs.     It  gradually  subsided,  and  was  never  alarming. 

We  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  on  considering  these  abstracts, 
that  the  operation  produced  an  immediate  and  extraordinary 
improvement;  and  it  is  at  least  very  probable  that  without  it 
both  patients  would  have  perished.  The  only  circumstance  in 
the  narrative,  which  may  make  some  people  sceptical,  is  the  very 
small  quantity  of  blood  required  to  bring  about  the  favourable 
change.  But  this  will  not  appear  so  very  extraordinary,  when 
it  is  considered  that,  for  some  hours  before,  the  heart  had  been 
acting  on  a  greatly  diminished  volume  of  blood,  and  was  con- 
sequently well  prepared  to  receive  the  stimulus  of  a  slight  ad- 
dition to  its  quantity. 

The  chief,  perhaps  the  sole  objection  to  the  remedy,  is  the 
risk  of  inducing  inflammation  of  the  vein.  This  risk  would  ap- 
pear at  first  sight  to  be  considerable,  as  the  vein  must  be  sub- 
jected to  rather  rough  treatment.  At  the  same  time  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  inflammation,  if  induced  at  all,  will 
exist  under  circumstances  peculiarly  favourable  to  its  cure. 
Perhaps  Mr  Waller  and  his  friend  did  not  follow  the  plan  best 
fitted  for  obviating  the  risk  of  inflammation.  They  introduced 
the  pipe  of  the  syringe  into  the  vein  directly,  and  of  course  had 
to  withdraw  it  at  each  injection,  unless  they  used  a  syringe  with  a 
double  tube,  which  is  not  mentioned.  We  apprehend,  that  much 
less  irritation  would  be  caused  by  an  adapting  tube  remaining 
constantly  in  the  vein,  than  by  thus  frequently  introducing  and 
withdrawing  the  wqzzXq  of  the  syringe.     Wc  may  mention  that 
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we  were  acquainted  with  a  case  in  which  this  method  was  prac- 
tised here  a  few  years  ago,  for  introducing  a  solution  of  opium 
into  the  veins,  and  inflammation  did  not  ensue.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  wound  healed  rapidly. 


IV. 

Ohservatioiis  on  Tetmms ;  illustrated  hy  Cases^  in  *isci7i{ch  a  new 
and  sncces^ul  Mode  of  Treatment  has  been  adopted.  By 
Hekry  Ward,  Surgeon,  Gloucester,  1825.     pp.  22.     4to. 

Tf  the  merit  of  Mr  Ward's  new  and  successful  remedy  is  io 
-*-  be  judged  of  by  that  of  the  first  work  in  which  it  is  brought 
before  the  public,  we  fear  it  will  enjoy  a  very  short- lived  repu- 
tation. We  shall  leave  this  consideration,  however,  out  of  view. 
The  remedy  appears,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  rational  one ;  and 
the  importance  of  the  subject  makes  up  so  far  for  the  common- 
ness of  the  treatise,  that  we  should  be  wanting  in  duty  to  our 
readers,  if  we  did  not  give  them  some  account  of  Mr  Ward's 
Observations. 

It  is  rather  singular,  that  a  remedy,  possessing  qualities  so  pe- 
culiar and  so  obvious  as  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  should  have  re- 
mained so  long  in  the  hands  of  practitioners  without  being  ap- 
plied to  the  treatment  of  tetanus.  The  state  of  the  system  in 
tetanus  is  in  many  respects  so  exactly  the  counterpart  of  the 
state  induced  in  most  circumstances  by  the  acid,  that  one  would 
think  the  disease  could  hardly  be  thought  of  without  the  re- 
medy suggesting  itself  simultaneously.  Nevertheless  it  appears 
to  be  rightly  stated  by  Mr  Ward,  that  he  is  the  first  who  has 
used  it,  or  at  least  who  has  published  on  the  subject.  How  he 
was  led  to  try  it,  we  cannot  conceive.  For,  if  there  is  any 
meaning  at  all  in  the  trite  motto  he  has  adorned  his  title-page 
with, — bearing,  that  "  Experience  is  constantly  contradictim'' 
Theory," — the  Prussic  acid  is  the  last  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica  which  could  have  occurred  to  him  on  his  Therapeutic 
principles. 

Both  of  his  cases  are  said  to  be  of  the  Traumatic  variety, 
one  having  apparently  succeeded  a  wound  of  the  finger,  the 
other  a  burn  in  the  arm-pit.  His  opinion,  however,  may  be 
questioned,  at  all  events  with  regard  to  the  former ;  because, 
independently  of  other  considerations  to  be  stated  presently, 
the  tetanus  did  not  supervene  till  five  months  after  the  injury. 
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The  first  case  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  an  attack 
of  general  fever,  accon".panied  even  with  some  tendency  to  de- 
lirium. The  tetanic  spasms  did  not  commence  till  the  fifth  day 
of  the  patient's  illness.  On  that  day,  however,  "  a  very  strong 
disposition  to  tetanus  ^vas  evinced.  "  In  what  that  disposition 
consisted  he  does  not  instruct  us.  Opium,  aether,  and  cam- 
phor, were  given  without  avail.  The  spasms  and  delirium 
having  gone  on  increasing,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  was  given  in 
conjunction  with  port  wine  and  brandy.  In  the  course  of  the 
first  nightj  59  drops  of  the  acid  were  taken,  and  four  bottles  of 
Port  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  brandy.  The  spasms  first  abat- 
ed ;  the  delirium  continued  for  some  time;  but  at  length 
the  patient  fell  asleep,  and  he  remained  so  during  most  of  the 
day.  When  he  awoke  the  spasms  returned ;  but  through  the 
same  treatment  they  were  again  mitigated,  and  he  again  fell 
asleep.  On  his  awaking  the  spasms  returned  a  third  time,  and 
a  third  time  they  were  removed  by  prussic  acid,  port  and  bran- 
dy together.  From  this  period  he  recovered  rapidly  till  the 
twenty-seventh  day  after  his  first  attack.  Having  relapsed  on 
that  day,  opium  was  given  in  the  first  instance,  but  without  be- 
nefit: on  the  other  hand,  the  spasms  immediately  yielded  to  the 
hydrocyanic  acid.  On  the  sixth  morning  of  this  new  attack, 
he  was  much  better;  "  he  complained,"  to  use  Mr  Ward's 
own  phraseology,  "  of  no  tendency  to  a  return  of  spasm  ;  " 
and,  except  that  he  had  this  singular  complaint,  and  likewise 
some  incoherency,  restlessness  and  local  pains,  he  went  on  im- 
proving steadily,  and  soon  got  quite  well. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  particulars  of  the  case,  such  as  they 
are  related, — and  that  is  meagrely  enough, — it  cannot  be  deni- 
ed, that  making  the  man  drunk  with  ratafia'd  brandy  and  port, 
had  the  effect  of  checking  tetanoid  spasm  ;  and  consequently 
that  our  author's  treatment  was  both  nevv  and  successful.  But 
that  this  was  a  case  of  traumatic  tetanus,  and  that  it  was  cured 
by  prussic  acid,  can  never  be  admitted,  unless  indeed  we  make 
the  sweeping  assumption,  that  all  this  inordinate  quantity  of 
port  and  brandy  went  for  nothing  in  the  cure.  The  case,  se- 
riously speaking,  appears  to  us,  in  every  particular  mentioned 
by  Mr  Ward,  closely  allied  to  an  affection  that  occurred  occa- 
sionally in  this  city  during  the  Epidemic  Fever  of  1818-20, 
and  was  considered  by  us  as  a  spasmodic  variety  of  it.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  Mr  Ward's  practice,  bating  his  brandy 
diluted  with  port,  would  have  been  of  service  in  that  affection  ; 
which,  we  should  remark,  was  so  deadly,  that,  of  all  the  cases 
we  knew,  only  one  recovered. 
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The  second  case  is  more  pointed.  The  affection  seems  to 
have  been  really  tetanus,  and  tlie  effect  of  the  acid  was  not  so 
much  confounded  with  that  of  other  remedies;  for  "  no  quan- 
tity of  wine  could  be  conveyed  into  the  stomach.  "  The  sub- 
ject of  it  was  a  child  eight  years  old,  who,  ten  weeks  after  suf- 
taininG:  a  severe  burn  in  the  arm-pit,  was  attacked  with  tetanic 
symptoms.  The  limbs  were  extended,  the  eyes  fixed,  the  belly 
tense,  the  jaws  locked,  the  tendons  affected  with  suhsultus. 

*'  Having  so  lately  seen  a  case  of  this  nature,  in  which  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  had  been  so  signally  beneficial,  when  administered  in 
large  doses,  I  directed  eighteen  drops  in  twelve  drachms  of  cinnamon 
water,  and  a  drachm  of  the  mixture  to  be  given  every  half  hour,  in 
conjunction  with  port  wine,  and  the  wound  to  be  dressed,  &c.  The 
medicine  was  given  for  the  first  three  hours  regularly,  but  no  guatttiti/ 
of  wine  could  be  conveyed  into  the  stomach.  It,  (what  ?)  however, 
had  the  most  decided  effect,  as  the  spasms  were  greatly  relieved,  and 
the  child  had  some  sleep,  which,  however,  was  very  much  disturbed. 
I  now  directed  the  same  quantity  to  be  given  every  four  hours,  in 
conjunction  with  the  wine.  This  plan  was  persisted  in  until  the  16th, 
{I5lh  of  the  disease),  when  the  medicine  was  given  only  twice  a  day. 
Considering  these  means  amply  sufficient  to  quiet  the  spasmodic  ten- 
dency, and  no  appearance  of  the  complaint  being  present  on  the  7th, 
she  was  directed  to  take  the  acid  only  at  bed-time.  She  now  ap- 
peared to  have  overcome  the  violence  of  the  spasms,  although 
throughout  the  cure  she  had  occasional  attacks,  which  were  invari- 
ably relieved  by  a  dose  of  the  acid.  The  wound  has  now  been  heal- 
ed upwards  of  two  months,  since  which  she  has  had  no  return  of  the 
complaint.  " 

The  few  rcmaininf^  pages  of  the  pamphlet  are  occupied  with 
some  general  remarks  on  the  remedy.  He  first  states,  that 
recoveries  from  traumatic  tetanus  are  rare,  because  Dr  Thomas 
never  saw  but  one  case  of  it  cured  ;  then  expresses  his  suspi- 
cions that  the  acid  may  act,  although  it  is  introduced  elsewhere 
than  into  the  stomach,  because  a  dog  was  killed  by  a  little  of  it 
put  on  his  nose,  and  he  himself  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  for  a 
time,  by  breathing  the  vapour  issuing  from  his  patient  (?);  next 
relates  the  best  process  for  preparing  the  medicinal  acid  ;  and, 
finally,  prophesies  the  probable  consequences  of  his  labours, 
and  hints  at  his  claims  for  immortality,  by  assuring  us,  in  the 
words  of  Cicero,  that  "  in  nulla  re  propius  ad  Deos  homines 
accedere,  quam  salutcm  hominibus  dando." 

We  have  already  stated  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  me- 
thod of  cure  recommciulcd  by  Mr  Ward  is  well  worth  a  fair 
trial.  But  if  he  should  try  it  again,  or  any  one  else  should  feel 
encouraged  to  follow  iiis  example,  we  may  venture  to  advise 
liim  to  economize  his  port  and  brandy.     For,  in  the  first  place, 
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ii  has  f^lrcatly  been  often   enc^nnh  proved,  that  little  or  no  ad- 
vantngc  is  (rained  to  tetanic  patients,  by 

"  Making  their  throats  a  thoroughfare  for  wine;" 
secondly,  it  is  impossible  to  learn,  under  such  circumstances, 
which  is  the  useful  remedy  ;  and,  lastly,  although  it  may  turn 
out  that  port  and  brandy  are  good  auxiliaries,  it  is  irrational 
not  to  try,  in  the  fnst  instance,  the  eflect  of  the  principal  rc~ 
mcdy. 

We  must  also  advise  our  author,  before  he  publishes  again 
bis  conjectures  and  presumptions  regarding  the  mode  of  action 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  to  make  sure  that  he  does  not  guess  at 
things  which  have  been  long  established  by  a  multitude  of  facts, 
and  admitted  by  every  well-informed  physiologist* 
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KiECKE.     Tubingen,  1S24-.      S.  100.     8vo. 
On  JVomids  of  the  hens  and.  its  Coj)side.     By  Dr  F.  C.  Diete- 

Ficii,  with  a  Preface  from  Prof.  Riecke.     Tubingen,     pp. 

ICO.     Svo.     18ii4-. 

^l^iiE  length  to  which  the  French,  in  the  zealous  pursuit  of 
-*■  physiology,  have  carried  their  experiments  on  animals, 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion. Whilst  some,  chiefly  extra-professional  persons,  in  their 
sympathy  for  the  brute  creation,  have  denied  the  propriety  of 
making  such  experiments  altogether,  several  celebrated  pro- 
lesssional  characters  have  given  their  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  should  be  carried.  The  idea  of  preventing  persons 
from  experimenting  on  animals  in  tolo,  can  only  for  a  mo- 
ment be  entertained  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  connexion 
which  physiology  bears  to  medicine,  and  of  the  true  means  by 
which  this  study  can  be  advanced.  The  extent,  however,  to 
which  experiments  on  animals  should,  with  propriety,  be  car- 
ried, is  not  easy  to  be  defined,  and  must,  we  think,  be  left,  in 
every  case,  to  the  judgment  of  the  experimenter.  Views  may 
hereafter  suggest  themselves  to  the  physiological  inquirer  of 
which  we  can  at  present  have  no  idea,  and,  for  the  investigation 
of  which,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  experiments 
pn  animals  may  be  justified.     But  if  it  be  proper  to  allow  the 
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physiologist  to  use  his  own  discretion  in  the  performance  of  ex- 
periments, it  is  certainly  his  duty  to  accompany  them  with  as 
little  pain  as  is  possibly  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  which  he  has  in  view.  The  mere  putting  an  animal 
to  dcnth  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  act  of  cruelty ;  but  the 
accompanying  that  act  with  protracted  suffering,  can  only  be  jus- 
tified by  the  expectation  of  some  considerable  benefit  from  the 
experiment.  As  to  the  experiments  before  us,  they  will  scarce- 
ly be  objected  to  by  any  one,  however  fastidious  he  may  be, 
and  were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  one  of  the 
most  important  points  in  surgery. 

We  learn  from  the  Preface,  that  the  book  is  an  Inaugural 
Dissertation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Essay  which  obtained 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Tubingen  for  the 
year  1821—22.  The  following  is  the  subject  proposed  by  that 
learned  body.  "  Cum  successiva  evolutio  cataractas  traumaticse 
nondum  satis  accurate  observata  sit,  diligentius  jam  exponan- 
tur  phaenomena  quae  lentis  cr^'stallinjc  systemati  punctione  vul- 
nerato  in  mammaliura  oculo  de  die  in  diem  sese  excipiunt. 
Imprimis  disquiratur,  prnnu?}i  quoniodo  phenomena  modificen- 
tur  prout  aut  sola  capsula  lentis,  sive  anterior  sive  posterior, 
autetiam  ipsa  lens  vulneratur;  deindc  quodnam  momentum  va- 
pores  acidorum  concentratorum  et  naphtharum  ad  excitandam 
cataractam  liquoris  Morgagni  habeant;  dcnique  num  capsulas 
lentem  afiiciens  inflammatio  et  lentis  obscuratio  incipiens,  ite- 
rata  evacuatione  humoris  aquei  tolli  queant? 

"  Omnia,  quoad  fieri  potest,  additis  delineationibus  et  prae- 
paratis  anatomicis  illustrentur.  '* 

Experiments  on  the  regeneration  of  wounded  parts  have  of 
late  years  formed  the  subject  of  several  academic  dissertations 
at  Tubingen  ;  and  we  need  only  mention  Autenrieth's  ex- 
periments on  wounds  of  cartilage  antl  veins — those  of  Emmerts 
on  the  wounds  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  mucous  membranes 
— and  of  MliLLER  on  injuries  of  the  salivary  ducts,  &c. — to 
recall  to  mind  the  improvements  conferred  on  medicine  by 
these  productions.  The  Essay  before  us  does  not  fall  short 
in  any  respect  of  those  which  have  preceded  it ;  and,  in  so  fiir 
as  the  author  has  been  able  to  treat  the  subject,  the  results  of 
liis  labours  are  ver}'  apparent.  The  whole  work  is  divided  into 
iive  principal  parts,  of  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  give  an 
account. 

I.  Wounds  of  the  Anterior  Capsule. — Under  this  head  are 
described  thirty- six  experiments,  which  were  performed  on  the 
eyes  of  diflerent  animals,  particularly  cats  and  dogs.  The 
wound  of  the  anterior  capsule  was  made  through  the  cornea, 
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by  menus  of  a  straight  dcptcssion  needle ;  but  in  no  Ci\SQ  was  it 
followed  by  catai'act  of  llie  rapsnle.     Out  of  fourteen  puncture 
vounds,   there  was  observed  oiice  a  white  flake  of  n  pyianiidal 
shajie  on  the  anterior  capsule ;  once  also  lenticular  cataract  en- 
suetl,    most   probably,    however,   from    the  lens  liaving  been 
wounded  at  the  same  time.     In  almost  every  case,  a  smaller 
or  lart^or  white  flake  formed  itself  on  the  anterior  capsule,  of 
which   we  shall  speak   more  fully  hereafter.     The  punctured 
parts  generally  closed  together,  alter  the  disappearance  of  this 
white  flake,  without  leaving  any  cicatrix  behind.     When  the 
operation  was  rejieated  several  times  on  the  same  spot,   adhe- 
sions took  i)Iace  between  the  edges  of  the  wounded  capsule  and 
the  healthy  lens  beneath.     The  anterior  capsule  was  divided  in 
an  horizontal  dii'ection  nine  times,  the  incision  being  carried 
Irom  the  inner  to  the  outer  edge ;  and  in  no  case  did  capsular 
cataract  occur.     Once  only  lenticular  cataract  followed;  but 
the  lens  was  also  here  most  probably  wounded,  as  the  animal 
was  very  restless  during  the  performance  of  the  experiment. 
The  wound  presented  just  the  same  appearance,   and  healed  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  other  cases.    In  seven  eyes,  the  anterior 
capsule  was  wounded  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  but  these 
wounds  also  had  no  influence  on  the  transparency  of  the  cap- 
sule.   The  wounds  made  in  this  direction  generally  gaped  more, 
and  healed  more  slowly  than  the  others.     In  one  case,  where 
a  transverse  and  perpendicular  wound  of  the  capsule  had  been 
jnade  forty  days  prior  to  the  death  of  the  animal,   there  was 
found,   on  examination,  an  opacity  proceeding  from  the  centre 
to  the  periphery,  situated  between  the  anterior  capsule  and  the 
lens,  which  consisted  of  fine  white  lines,  connected  both  with 
the  lens  and  the  capsule.     Nearly  similar  cataracts  have  been 
observed  by  Morand  and  HoiN.     Mokand  *  found,  in  a  len- 
ticular cataract,  that  a  thready  net  extended  itself  completely 
from  the  middle  of  the  lens  to  its  circumference.    HoiN-f  men- 
tions a  case  of  similar  cataract;   the  patient  who  had  it  could 
still  distinguish   colours  and   larger  objects.     She  died  in  the 
hospital ;  and  on  examining  the  eye  after  death>  this  surgeon 
j'ound  the  following  appearances.    "  The  lens  was  a  little  harder 
than  usual,  and  in  part  opaque  ;  there  were  several  white  striiu 
in  the  centre ;  these  extended  towards  the  outer  surface  of  the 
crystalline,  and  penetrated  through  the  whole  substance  of  the 
lens.  "     Neither  of  these  two  authors  make  any  mention  of  the 
original  production  of  this  cataract- 
Six  experiments  were  instituted,   in  order  to  know  wliat  jn- 

•   Mercuio  de  France,  M.  Aug.  1759. 
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fluencc  iuciidons  ki  tho  anterior  capsul-c,  m  tliflVrcnt  tiirecUons 
at  tiic  same  time,  might  have  on  the  prochictlon  of  capsular  ca- 
taract ;  but  ill  one  case  only  was  thert  observed  a  small  wiufo 
flake  on  the  anterior  capsule,  which  was  formed  of  fine  while 
threads,  running  parallel  to  one  another.  Lenticular  cataract 
olso  occurred  once,  but  certainly  from  disturbance  of  the  lens 
at  the  time  of  the  experiment,  because  the  anterior  capsule  was 
so  delicate  that,  on  dividinj)-  it,  the  lens  must  necessarily  have 
been  pressed  and  moved  from  its  situation,  and  because  the  ca- 
taract occurred  quickly  after  the  wound. 

From  the  incisions  in  dilFerent  directions,  fl:ips  were  foi-med 
in  tho  capsule,  which  were  generally  absorbed,  so  that  a  large 
round  opening  usually  remained  behind,  the  edges  of  which 
were  surrounded  with  a  whitish  flake,  and  this  again  was  con- 
nected to  the  lens. 

From  these  facts  Dr  Dietcrich  draws  the  following  conclu- 
sions; 1st,  That  the  anterior  capsule  contributes  very  little  to 
the  nutrition  of  the  lens,  as  the  greatest  disturbance  to  it,  with 
the  exception  of  actual  laceration,  had  no  influence  on  the  lens. 
MoiiKENHEiM  relates  a  case  *  which  proves  the  truth  of  this 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  human  eye,  in  a  still  higher  degree; 
**  being  aware,  "  says  he,  "  that  the  patient  had  capsular  cata- 
ract, I  pulled  the  capsule  with  a  small  hook  to  the  bottom  of 
the  anterior  chamber,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  there,  because 
its  inferior  edge  was  still  firndy  attached.  As  the  patient  now 
eaw,  I  allowed  the  lens  to  reniain,  and  the  person  always  re- 
tained tolerable  sight.  Also  Pellier  f  operated  in  a  similar 
way  on  a  patient  in  whom  the  anterior  capsule  only  was  o. 
paque,  and  after  drawing  this  out  the  patient  san',  on  which 
account  the  lens  was  allowed  to  remain.  2d,  That  the  an- 
terior ca|)i;ulc  has  a  great  power  of  preserving  its  vitality,  as, 
in  most  of  the  cases,  even  in  very  large  wounds,  it  did  not 
become  opacjue;  and  simple,  particularly  transverse  wounds, 
healed  completely,  and  even  without  any  cicatrix.  Thus  Ricii- 
TEJi  X  ^^ys»  diat  among  fifty  cataract  patients  he  only  found 
one  in  whom  the  anterior  capsule  was  opaque,  and  Henkel  § 
found,  on  the  examination  of  a  person  on  whom  the  oj)eration 
of  depression  had  been  performed  in  his  lifetime,  (how  long- 
before  death  is  unfortunately  not  said),  the  whole  capsule  (piite 
transparent;  the  wound  of  the  anterior  capsule  was  perfectly 
healed ;  through  the  posterior  capsule  only  there  was  an  open- 

•  Kiclitcr's  Uihliotliik,  I},  vi.  Sf.  t.  p.  dH"^. 
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ing  into  the  corpus  vitrewn,  just  at  tWt  part  through  which  the 
lens  had  been  pushed.  The  cavity  within  the  capsule  was  filled 
with  a  fluid.  We  may  mention  here  a  case  which  Richteu,  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Bibliothek,  (p.  226),  has  related, 
where,  in  an  old  man,  the  posterior  capsule  was  opaque,  and  in 
some  places  ossified,  and  adhering  to  the  hyaloid  membrane, 
whilst  the  anterior  capsule  was  quite  transparent.  This  also 
proves  that  the  two  divisions  of  the  capsule  have  a  different  life 
or  organization ;  they  arc,  moreover,  of  a  different  structure, 
since  the  anterior  is  well  known  to  be  thicker  than  the  posterior 
capsule. 

AVith  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  white  flake  which  we  no- 
ticed above,  as  being  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  anterior 
capsule,  Dr  Dieterich  says  there  are  only  three  ways  in  which 
it  can  be  explained;  1st,  it  arose  either  from  the  humor  Mor»- 
gagni ;  or  2d,  from  the  external  semifluid  layer  of  the  lens;  or, 
Sd,  it  was  formed  by  the  secretion  of  a  particular  kind  of  mat- 
ter, perhaps  of  plastic  lymph.  Our  author  is  inclined  to  adopt 
the  first  of  these  opinions,  but  confesses,  that  to  arrive  at  any 
certainty  about  it,  a  careful  examination  of  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  the  humor  Morgagni,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  contains  the  requisite  properties,  is  necessary.  It 
appears  that  Reil  thought  that  it  did,  since  he  calls  it  a  coagul- 
abie  lymph.  The  office  which  the  flake  performed  was  that  of 
mechanically  closing  the  wound  of  the  capsule,  and  preventing 
the  exit  of  the  aqueous  humour  from  the  lens. 

II.  Wou7ids  of  the  i^osterior  CajJ&nle. — Cataract  of  the  poste- 
rior capsule  was  produced  with  still  greater  difficulty  than  that 
of  the  anterior.  From  all  the  experiments  made  on  the  poste- 
rior capsule,  it  was  found  to  be  as  little  irritable  as  the  anterior ; 
and  although  it  most  probably  receives  branches  from  the  arte^ 
ria  centralis  retina,  and  several  from  the  arteries  of  the  ciliary 
body,  still  Dr  Dieterich  never  saw  a  trace  of  inflammation  or 
vessel  in  it.  There  was  one  point  observed  in  these  experi- 
ments which  may  be  worth  relating,  that  lenticular  cataract  was 
more  frequently  produced  by  wounds  of  the  posterior  capsule, 
than  in  the  preceding  experiments;  from  which  circumstance 
the  author  draws  the  conclusion,  that  it  has  more  to  do  with  the 
nourishment  of  the  lens  than  the  anterior  capsule  has.  We  arc, 
however,  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  cause  of  the  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  lenticular  cataract  may  be  explained,  by 
the  greater  difficulty  of  performing  these  experiments  v*ithout 
injuring  the  lens.  In  seven  experiments  of  simple  puncture  of 
the  posterior  capsule,  two  were  unattended  with  any  change  in 
the  eye.     In  three  cases  there  was  visible  far  back  a  haziness, 
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(probably  tlio  Uaual  iluko  whicii,  from  its  depth  ui  the  eye,  coukI 
ijot  bo  accurately  clisiuiguished),  which,  however,  disappeared 
in  21  days.  Once  lenticular  cataract  followed,  and  in  another 
case  iritis  and  suppuration  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  globe. 
The  posterior  capsule  w^as  cut  into  in  twelve  cases,  in  eleven  of 
which  lenticular  cataract  followed;  in  five  the  cataract  develop- 
ed itself  without  any  sign  of  inflammation  in  the  eye;  in  three 
there  were  some  slight  symptoms  of  iritie,  and  in  three  cases  it 
began  with  obscurity  of  the  vitreous  humour.  The  puncture 
wounds  merely  healed ;  the  incised  wounds  were  never  found 
closed. 

III.  Wounds  qftfie  Lens. — The  experiments  which  wore  per- 
formed on  the  lens  may  be  classed  under  three  heads.  1.  Wounds 
of  the  anterior,  or  posterior  surface  ;  2.  Those  of  the  body  of 
the  lens;  and  3.  the  removal  of  the  lens  from  its  natural  situa« 
tion.  From  all  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  the  lens 
possesses  a  very  slight  degree  of  irritability  ;  that  its  surficcj 
are  less  irritable  than  the  centre ;  that  wounds  of  the  anterior 
surface  produced  cataract  much  less  frequently  than  those  of 
the  posterior ;  that  the  soft  lens  of  young  animals  could  bear 
the  greatest  wounds  without  any  injury,  but  that  displacement 
was  always  attended  with  the  death  of  the  lens,  the  capsule, 
however,  always  remaining  clear.  The  wounds  of  the  anterior 
fcurface  of  the  lens  proiluced  in  no  case  any  apparent  inHiiencc 
either  on  the  lens  itself,  or  the  capsule,  or  any  part  of  the  eye. 
In  seventeen  puncture  wounds  of  the  lens,  twelve  were  not  attend- 
ed with  any  change  in  the  eye,  with  the  exception  of  the  usual 
white  flake ;  in  one  case  iritis  occurred,  without  producing  any 
mischief"  to  the  eye,  and  in  the  odicr  suppuration  of  the  globe  ; 
in  three  cases  lenticular  cataract  was  produced,  two  being  at- 
tended with  iritis,  and  the  third  not.  In  nine  cases  of  simple  in- 
cised wounds  of  the  iens  from  its  anterior  surface,  four  vvcio 
unattended  with  any  pathological  change  in  the  eye ;  but  in 
these  the  wound  was  carried  from  the  edge  to  the  centre,  and 
not  quite  through  the  substance  of  the  lens.  In  five  other  casc^, 
on  the  contrary,  where  the  lens  was  nearly  divided  by  the  wound, 
lenticular  cataract  followed  each  time.  The  lens  was  divided 
in  eight  cases  in  difierent directions  at  the  same  time;  and  when 
the  incisions  did  not  penetrate  beyond  the  anterior  half"  of  the 
lens,  they  were  not  followed  by  any  change  in  the  part.  In 
one  case  a  piece  was,  in  the  performance  of  tlie  experiment,  cut 
out  of  the  lens.  This  became  opacjue,  and  was  absorbed,  wiiiLt 
the  remainder  of  the  lens  retained  its  transparency.  In  another 
case,  the  divided  lens  was  nearly  altogether  absorbed,  without 
any  ai>parcnt  chan^»c  being  first  produced  in  it,  and  lljc  remain- 
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inf;  cnpsule  was  left  nearly  in  its  natural  state.  A  remarkable 
appearance  here  was  the  liaziness  of  the  internal  coat  of  the 
ornea,  the  result  no  doubt  of  inflammation  of  the  memhrana 
humoris  aquci.  In  five  cases  of  wounds  of  the  lens  from  its 
posterior  surface,  two  were  followed  by  no  chan^i^e  whatever; 
but  in  these  the  wound  penetrated  a  very  slight  way  into  the 
lens.  In  one  case  the  eye  was  destroyed  by  the  inflammation 
which  supervened,  and  in  the  other  two,  lenticular  cataract  was 
produced.  In  eleven  experiments  of  displacement  of  the  lens, 
three  only  were  unattended  with  lenticular  cataract ;  in  the  o- 
iher  cases  the  lens  became  opaque,  and  at  the  same  time  violent 
inflammation  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  bodies  generally  OC" 
curred. 

Superficial  wounds  of  the  lens  unaccompanied  with  any  dis- 
turbance from  its  natural  situation,  or  injuries  of  other  parts, 
were  followed  by  no  change  whatever  in  the  eye,  even  when 
they  penetrated  a  quarter  of  the  diameter  of  the  lens ;  the  wounds 
were,  in  a  few  days  after  the  experiments,  completely  healed. 
That  the  wounds  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  were  niorc 
frequently  followed  by  lenticular  cataract  and  inflammation  of 
the  eye,  than  those  of  the  anterior,  is,  (and  we  think  very  pro- 
perly so,)  attributed  by  our  author,  not  to  any  difference  in  the 
structure  of  the  two  surfaces,  but  principally  to  the  great  dif- 
ficulty which  exists  in  reaching  the  posterior  surface,  without 
injuring  several  other  important  parts,  and  displacing  the  lens. 
The  deeper  wounds,  particularly  those  which  reached  the  cen- 
tre of  the  lens,  were  in  all  the  animals  followed  by  lenticular 
cataract,  iritis,  inflammation  of  the  globe  itself,  effects  which 
vvere  probably  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  concussion  and 
displacement  of  the  capsule  and  neighbouring  part=,  than 
the  wounds  of  the  lens.  But  in  what  manner  inflammation  of 
these  parts  produced  cataract,  Dr  Dieterich  confesses  he  is 
at  a  loss  to  explain,  since  he  was  never  able  to  discover  in  cases 
where  the  surrounding  parts  were  streaming  with  blood,  a  single 
blood-vessel  in  the  capsule  or  lens. 

W.  AjrpUaition  of  the  Concentrated  Acids  and.  the  JElhcrs, 
both  as  liquids  direct  to  the  eye^  and  in  the  form  of  vapour. — The 
sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitric  acids  produced  nearly  the  same 
eflects  on  the  eye.  Their  vapours  merely  caused  a  superficial 
inflammation  of  the  cornea,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  con- 
junctiva. The  direct  application  of  these  acids  to  the  cornea, 
somclimes  produced  speedy  destruction  of  its  superficial  layers, 
and  at  others  penetrated  it.  The  inflammation  in  the  internal 
part  of  the  eye  was  never  very  severe,  seldom  did  any  extrava- 
bation   take  [)lacc,  and  still  mure  rarely  did  the  eye  go  into  a 
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Btatc  of  suppuration.  When  the  sore  did  not  quite  penetrate 
the  cornea,  the  cure  rapidly  followed,  and  the  cicatrix  was  in 
general  transparent.  When,  however,  the  cornea  was  eaten 
through  by  the  acid,  a  circle  of  vessels  formed  themselves  round 
the  part,  and  the  loss  of  substance  was  repaired  by  a  body  or 
coat,  which  was  in  some  degree  transparent.  The  phosphoric 
acid  had  a  much  slighter  influence  on  the  eye  than  the  other 
three,  and  the  acetic  acid  the  slightest.  The  ethers  produ- 
ced scarcely  any  effect  at  all.  The  eyes  of  young  animals 
were  more  affected  by  these  acids  than  those  of  adult  ani- 
mals, which  is  the  contrary  with  what  occurred  in  the  wounds 
of  the  lens.  Cataract  of  the  humor  Morgagni  was  observed 
in  no  case. 

V.  Evacuation  of  the  Aqueous  Humour  in  Incipient  LenticU" 
lar  Cataract. — When  the  opacity  of  th«  lens  was  considerably 
advanced,  it  was  never  removed  by  the  evacuation  of  the  aque- 
ous humour;  at  most  its  complete  formation  was  only  retarded. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  opacity  was  still  inconsiderable,  the  re- 
peated evacuation  of  the  humour  had  the  effect  of  entirely  re- 
moving it;  for,  on  killing  the  animals,  the  lens  was  always 
found  transparent.  But  here  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
opacity  was  really  in  the  lens  or  not,  or,  allowing  it  to  have 
been  situated  there,  whether  the  disappearance  of  the  opacity 
would  not  have  taken  place  without  the  evacuation  of  the  hu- 
mour. A  very  important  point  was  ascertained  in  these  experi- 
ments, that  if  inflammation  of  the  eye,  particularly  of  the  iris, 
existed  at  the  time  the  aqueous  humour  was  evacuated,  the  dis- 
ease became  worse,  and  suppuration  of  the  globe  followed.  In 
every  case  where  the  capsule  was  properly  opened,  and  the  in- 
flammation of  the  eye  was  not  too  violent,  the  absorption  of  the 
lens  was  always  promoted  by  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous 
humour.  From  this  circumstance  Dr  Dieterich  draws  the 
following  conclusions.  1.  He  thinks,  that,  in  incipient  cataract, 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  formation  of  the  complaint  may  be 
prevented,  or  the  absorption  of  the  lens  produced,  by  the 
evacuation  of  the  acjueous  humour.  2.  That  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  particularly  applicable,  after  those  operations  for  cata- 
ract, in  which  portions  of  the  lens  may  remain  unabsorbed. 
On  the  first  of  these  points  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  decisive 
opinion,  as  it  can  alone  be  determined  by  actual  trial  on  the 
human  subject ;  but  as  to  the  second,  we  see  no  advantage 
which  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous 
humour  over  a  repetition  of  the  operation  with  the  needle. 
The  last  is  more  certain,  and  assuredly  not  moie  painful  than 
-the  former.     The  cvutuaiion  of  the  humour  is  uh\\»ys  contra- 
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indicated  when  inflammation  of  any  part  of  tlic  eye  exists.  Lh- 
DiETERicii  gives  tlie  following  cautions  in  the  letting  out  of 
the  atjueous  humour,  which  may  be  useful  to  those  who  repeat 
the  experiments.  Is/,  The  cornea  is  not  to  be  punctured  with 
a  needle,  but  with  a  sharp  lancet,  or  a  good  cataract  knife,  be- 
cause the  puncture  made  with  these  instruments  remains  longer 
open,  and  a  repetition  of  the  operation  is  rendered  unnecessary, 
2t/,  The  opening  must  not  be  made  in  the  inferior  part,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  whole  of  the  aqueous  humour  escaping  at  one 
time,  because,  in  that  case,  prolapsus  iridis,  or  adhesion  of  the 
iris  to  the  cornea,  might  easily  take  place.  The  puncture  should 
be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  cornea, 
in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  a  line  in  length.  If  the  punc- 
ture requires  to  be  repeated,  it  must  be  made  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  first,  and  never  attempted  before  the  other  is 
healed. 

These  are  the  results  of  Dr  Dietericii's  experiments ;  and, 
in  so  far  as  the  author  has  investigated  the  subject,  they  arc 
highly  important.  It  would  have  been  very  desirable  if  he  had 
extended  liis  observations  to  the  reproduction  of  the  lens,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if,  in  any  of  the  experiments,  the 
removed  parts  of  the  lens  were  regenerated.  The  book  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  valuable  production  for  the  information  which  it 
contains  on  the  effects  of  wounds  of  the  eye,  and  the  reparation 
of  wounded  parts ;  and  we  only  wish  that  the  author  may  con- 
tinue his  future  observations  on  these  points  with  the  same  care 
and  minuteness  as  he  has  done  the  past. 
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CoUcctio?is  from  the  vnpublisJicd  Medical  Writings  of  the  kite 
Caleb  Hillier  Parry,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.  Vol.  I.  Lon- 
don, Underwoods,  Fleet-Street,  1825.  r' 

There  is  something  highly  flattering  to  the  pride  of  British 
intellect  in  the  history  of  medical  theory  and  practice, 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  opinion  and  principle  are  so  much  more  im- 
portant, and  acquire  so  much  higher  interest,  that  they  have 
led  to  modes  of  pi-actice  greatly  more  simple  and  efficacious, 
than  those  which  were  in  the  hands  of  our  predecessors.  That 
the  practice  of  medicine  13  much  more  successful,  or  that  the 
number  of  curable  discuses  is  increased,  and  the  moilality  of 
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Uie  human  race  is  greatly  diminished,  we  do  not  pretend  to  U'?- 
Bert.  But  it  is  undeniable  that,  of  many  individual  di.-easvv^ 
tmd  of  several  tribes  of  disorders,  the  treatment  is  at  present 
much  more  elFicacious  than  it  formerly  was;  and  if  the  numiicr 
of  disorders  incident  to  the  human  frame  is  not  diminished, 
not  only  is  the  cure  of  several  rendered  greatly  more  certain, 
and  greatly  more  expeditious  than  according  to  the  method  *«* 
the  older  physicians, — but  many  maladies,  which  were  invariably 
stamped  widi  flital  characters  in  the  books  of  the  last  century, 
are  found  in  the  present  day  to  be  occasionally  amenable  to  the 
art  of  healing,  or  at  least  to  disappear  under  the  use  of  appro- 
priate managenient. 

Thus  though  fevers,  inflammations  and  apoplexies,  continue 
to  kill  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  human  race,  it  is  well 
known  that  neither  fevers,  inflammations,  nor  apoplexies  arc 
necessarily  fatal ;  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  them  are 
brought  to  a  favourable  termination  by  the  prompt  and  ener- 
getic use  of  a  few  well  chosen  remedies.  Palsy  still  continues 
to  numb  the  limbs,  and  dropsy  to  swell  the  person  of  its 
victim  ;  but  neither  palsy  nor  dropsy  are  so  frequently  or  in- 
variably fatal,  as  they  have  been  hitherto  represented  to  be; 
and  much,  we  know,  may  be  done  to  prevent  a  bad  terminaiios!, 
by  the  seasonable  employment  of  powerful  and  well-ordered 
measures.  That  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  short,  has  under- 
gone essential  improvement  is  so  obvious,  that  it  would  be 
equally  idle  to  maintain  the  point,  or  to  suppose  it  necessary 
to  do  so. 

But  when  we  come  to  inquire  in  what  the  improvement  con- 
sists, we  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  practitioner,  a  sub- 
ject not  less  useful  in  the  conclusions  to  which  it  leads,  than  in 
the  extensive  views  which  it  lays  open.  If  a  closer  and  more 
sedulous  observation  of  disease,  if  a  more  diligent  and  ex- 
tended cultivation  of  pathological  anatomy  have  thrown  open 
to  the  eyes  of  the  physician  varieties  in  the  endless  ramihcji- 
tions  of  morbid  action  of  which  he  was  formerly  ignorant,  they 
have  also  enabled  him  to  generalize  on  a  more  solid  basis, land 
to  perceive  more  clearly  and  more  certainly  than  before,  t!)e 
great  general  facts  to  which  all  these  varieties  are  ultimately 
referable.  If  the  great  multiplicity  of  effects  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  same  cause,  has  been  capable  of  perplexing 
his  previous  ideas  on  the  uniformity  and  simplicity  of  its  opei;i- 
tiori,  he  has  thereby  been  able  to  discover  more  clearly  the  cir- 
cumstances which  modilied,  and  the  means  Vrhich  miuht  conn- 
teract  these  effects.  If  more  correct  experience  and  moic  careful 
examination  has  shown  cflecta  of  morbid  action,  ngain:it  which 
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his  best  and  most  powerful  means  must  have  been  necessarily 
iinavailinfT,  he  has  also  learnt,  by  watchintj  the  approaches  and 
earliest  symptoms  of  unhealthy  action,  that  there  is  a  period  when 
a  chance  of  success  is  not  uncertain,  and  when  incipient  disease 
may  be  strangled  in  the  birth.  And  if  a  sounder  theory  has 
tau«;ht  him  to  take  a  new  and  more  correct  view  of  the  essential 
or  pathological  cause  of  a  disease,  without  confounding  it,  as  has 
been  too  often  done,  with  mere  symptoms,  he  has  also  learnt  to 
abandon  the  practice  of  prescribing  for  symptoms  only,  and  to 
rest  his  hopes  of  successful  treatment  on  the  employment  of  a 
few  powerful  and  well-chosen  agents,  which  exercise  an  un- 
doubted influence  on  the  functions  of  the  living  body,  and  on 
the  morbid  process  under  which  it  is  labouring.  Such  views 
constitute  the  true  philosophy  of  medicine. 

Among  the  authors  whose  writings  have  mainly  contributed 
to  the  effects  to  which  we  now  allude,  few  can  be  said  to  hold 
a  more  distinguished  rank  than  the  late  Dr  Parry.  Sedulous 
observation,  accurate  research,  with  considerable  originality  of 
thought,  were  the  characteristic  features  of  his  mind.  The 
boldness  of  his  conjectures  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  spe- 
culated on  the  nature  of  diseases,  would  have  been  extremely 
pernicious,  if  his  observation  had  not  been  accurate,  and  his 
judgment  correct.  But  while  he  was  on  the  one  hand  cautious 
to  guard  against  false  or  erroneously  reported  facts,  he  was  on 
the  other  studious,  that  his  reasoning  should  be  conclusive,  and 
that  his  inductions  should  rest  on  a  solid  foundation. 

With  several  of  the  views  of  this  physician,  our  readers  are 
already  partially  acquainted  by  means  of  his  Elements  of  Pa- 
thology and  Therapeutics.  But  it  is  partially  only,  for  this 
work  is  manifestly  the  mere  introduction,  or  preliminary  part 
of  a  system  which  the  author  undoubtedly  intended  to  publish 
in  a  more  perfect  and  comprehensive  form.  It  has  been  in- 
deed said  that  this  work  was  mis-named  by  the  ingenious  au- 
thor;  for  instead  of  being  Elements  of  Pathology,  it  turned  out 
to  be  Elements  of  Physiology.  The  remark  is  not  altogether 
unjust;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  to  understand  clearly 
the  ideas  of  Dr  Parry  on  the  disorders  of  the  human  frame,  it 
was  in  some  sort  requisite  to  be  aware  of  the  peculiar  views 
which  he  took  of  it  in  its  healthy  condition  ;  and  this  was  ma- 
nifestly his  object  in  the  first  part  already  published. 

Dr  Parry  lived  not  to  accomplish  the  great  design  which  he 
had  conceived.  That  he  had  to  the  last  entertained  hopes 
of  being  able  to  cflcct  his  {)urposc,  and  had  with  this  view 
been  nrocccdint:  ilili<renllv  ant!  stcadilv  amid.st  the  fatigues  of 
his  jnofefcsional  cngagcmciils  in  collcciijig,  digcbling  and  im- 
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proving  tiic  matcriiils,  is  manirot  from  the  state  In  wliicli  l)is 
papers  had  been  left.  But  assiduous  and  indcf"ati<rable  as  he 
was,  it  was  in  hope  only  that  he  was  suffered  to  indulge.  Long 
iere  his  collections  had  attained  that  perfect  form  in  which  he 
deemed  them  worthy  of  the  public  eye,  the  faculties  of  Parry 
were  veiled  in  a  fatal  lethargy;  and  one  of  its  strongest  intel- 
lects and  most  judicious  speculators  was  snatched  for  ever  from 
the  profession  of  medicine. 

In  this  case  one  of  two  courses  only  could  be  followed  ;  either  to 
suppress  entirely  the  results  of  the  experience  and  reflection  of 
a  physician  already  high  in  scientific  estimation,  lest  the  desul- 
tary  form  and  imperfect  state  of  his  reasonings  should  impair 
the  character  which  his  former  writings  had  acquired  ; — or  to 
lay  a  selection  of  them  before  the  public  in  as  finished  a  shape 
as  their  situation  admitted,  in  the  hope  that  the  matter  would 
be  sufficiently  important  to  render  them  not  unwoithy  of  the 
name  of  the  author.  Each  plan  had  its  difnculties,  and  it  must 
have  required  no  ordinary  deliberation  and  discretion  to  balance 
them  so  accurately  as  to  form  a  sound  decision.  By  withhold- 
ing the  whole,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  healing  art  might  have 
sufl'ercd  a  greater  injury,  than  all  the  benefit,  which  could  have 
accrued  to  the  reputation  of  the  author,  could  compensate. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  even  every  medical  work,  the 
matter  of  which  will  compensate  for  delects  of  manner;  n(  r 
will  every  reader  be  willing  to  accept  of  a  few  valuable  facis 
and  novel  conclusions  amidst  a  great  mass  of  desultory,  vague, 
or  commonplace  observations.  Jt  was  manifestly  the  great 
object  to  make  such  a  selection  as  would  neither  weary  by  tlie 
triteness,  nor  mislead  by  the  inaccuracy  of  its  views  ; — to  pub- 
lish a  woik  in  which  clearness  of  arrangement,  noveliy  of 
principle,  and  soundness  of  doctrine,  sliould  at  once  combiiic 
to  please  and  to  instruct. 

That  this  object  has  been  attained  in  the  volume  before  us, 
we  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible  to  persuade  our  readers;  but 
we  are  satisfied  that  it  has  been  held  in  view;  and  the  only  apology 
which  we  believe  can  be  offered  for  the  failure  of  its  accomplish- 
ment, must  be  sought  for  in  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  and  which  reridered  it  in  a  great  measure  im- 
practicable. In  this  light  it  is  requisite  to  view  the  present 
work,  in  order  to  make  a  proper  allowance  for  its  ilelects,  as 
well  as  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  its  merits.  Of  the  former,  for 
from  defects  no  woik  is  entirely  free,  various  opinions  will  l)e 
entertained  according  to  the  importance  which  different  readers 
attach  to  the  peculiar  views  oi  Dr  Parry,  and  the  miinner  in 
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whrch  ho  nttoinprod  to  nnfuld  nnd  illustrate  them.  The  minute- 
Rt'ss  of  1h6  details,  and  the  superfluous  abundance  of  his  proofs 
and  illustrations,  may  be  tiresome  to  some  who  are  willing  to 
adopt  new  opinions  on  the  single  authority  of  their  promulga- 
tor; and  the  slowness  of  progress  with  the  number  of  steps 
which  the  learned  author  appears  to  have  taken  to  arrive  at 
his  conclusions,  may  seem  tedious  to  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  trace  the  links,  or  unable  to  comprehend  the  connection  and 
hearing,  of  a  long  and  complicated  process  of  reasoning.  Some 
of  his  propositions  may  appear  so  obvious  as  to  fall  under  the 
head  of  truisms;  others  may  present  a  character  so  uncommon 
as  to  merit  the  imputation  of  wild  or  groundless  innovations. 
To  us  it  appears,  that  a  want  of  distinctness  of  arrangement, 
and  of  due  subdivision,  are  the  chief  objections  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  urged  against  the  merits  of  the  work ;  and  as  this 
could  never  be  said  to  be  any  fault  of  the  writings  of  Parry, 
published  b}'  himself,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  acquitting  the 
departed  author  of  any  share  in  this  effect.  After  this  general 
notice  of  any  imperfections,  v.e  proceed  to  speak  more  fully  of 
the  better  and  more  valuable  qualities  of  this  publication. 

The  present  is  the  first  volume  of  a  work  which  is  intended 
to  contain  collections  on  the  phenomena  and  effects  of  diseases 
observed  and  treated  by  Dr  Parry  during  a  long  and  exten- 
sive course  of  professional  exertion.  He  appears  to  have  been 
early  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  task  of  accurate 
observation,  and  the  diflicul ties  with  v.hich  it  was  beset  inform- 
ing general  conclusions  applicable  to  practice.  In  his  Intro- 
duction, which  is  written  in  a  clear  and  philosophical  manner, 
he  justly  observes,  that  medical  histories  and  discussions  are  so 
tu^interesting,  that  those  who  begin  the  practice  are  confounded 
hy  the  unexpected  complication  of  phenomena  which  occurs  in 
nature,  and  that  he  who  peruses  these  records  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  in>truction,  usually  suffers  mortification  and  disap- 
pointment. These  evils  Dr  Parry  ascribes  principally  to  three 
causes;  first,  the  practice  which  many  observers  follow  of  giving 
mere  results  without  any  detail  of  the  facts  on  which  they  are 
founded  ;  secondly,  the  habit  of  relating  those  particulars  only 
of  medical  or  pathological  facts  which  serve  to  support  the  pe- 
culiar views  of  the  author;  and,  thirdly,  the  want  of  leisure  and 
inclination  which  too  often  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  that 
incessant  fatigue  in  the  practice  of  the  art,  which  necessarily 
attends  increase  of  the  opportunities  of  collecting  knowledge, 
**•  U  to  this  rule  "  says  Dr  Parry  "  there  occur  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  depend  not  on  any  superiority  of  original  talent, 
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bill  on  early  habits  of  mental  application;  on  the  force  of  mo- 
tives, on  the  felicity  of  local  situation,  and  on  the  capacity  of 
the  body  to  endure  privation  and  labour,  without  suffering  that 
languor  which  would  impair  the  energy  of  the  mind." 

It  is  chiefly  to  the  early  acquisition  of  those  habits  of  dili- 
gence, influenced  by  an  ardent  desire  to  distinguish  himself  by 
adding  something  not  entirely  worthless  to  the  stock  of  medical 
and  pathological  knowledge,  that  Dr  Parry,  with  equal  modesty 
and  sincerity,  ascribes  any  thing  he  has  been  able  to  efl^ect.  It 
may  serve  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  labours  of  this 
diligent  and  original  inquirer,  and  of  the  confidence  which  may 
be  reposed  in  his  investigations,  if  they  read  this  passage  in  his 
own  words. 

"  Feelings  like  these,  which  have  long  made  my  professional  pur- 
suits my  greatest  pleasure,  aided  by  the  wish  of  emulating  some  greafe 
professional  names,  and  by  a  strong  desire,  that  the  world  may  be  the 
better  for  me  after  I  shall  have  left  it  for  ever,  have  supported  me 
under  the  privation  of  domestic  and  social  gratifications,  and  under 
exertions  incessantly  pursued  through  sickness,  sorrow,  and  pain. 

"  Whatever  judgment  the  reader  may  ultimately  form  of  my  doc- 
trines, no  part  of  the  more  recent  pathological  principles  delivered 
in  ray  various  writings,  will  either  be  borrowed  from  others  where  I 
may  happen  to  agree  with  them,  and  none  will  be  promulgated  in 
order  to  controvert  them,  where  I  ditFer.  As  circumstances  may 
suggest,  I  shall  doubtless  avail  myself  of  medical  books  ;  in  thein 
looking  not  for  opinions,  but  facts;  if  it  may  be  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  and  the  luminous,  from  that  which  confounds  by  fic- 
tion, by  defective  or  erroneous  observation,  or  by  the  substitution 
of  hypothesis  for  phenomena. 

*'  The  facts  or  opinions  which  may  be  derived  from  others,  I  shall' 
scrupulously  attribute  to  their  true  source.  The  reader  will  thus 
have  no  diflicully  in  distinguishing  that  which  is  the  result  of  mv 
own  investigation  from  that  which  is  common  property.  If  similar 
observations  or  deductions  are  to  be  found  in  books  which  have  not 
boon  consulted,  I  shall  consider  this  as  a  happy  coincidence,  confirm- 
ing the  truth  of  my  own  principles. 

"  The  great  Book  of  Nature  which  is  alike  open  to  all,  and  is  in- 
capable of  deceiving,  I  have  hourly  read,  and  I  trust  not  wholly  in 
vain.  During  the  first  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  my  professional 
life,  I  recorded  almost  every  case  which  occurred  to  me,  either  in 
private  practice,  or  in  the  chief  conduct  of  an  extensive  charitv. 
When  afterwards  the  multiplication  of  common  examples  seemed  to 
me  an  unnecessary  waste  of  inestimable  time,  which  might  be  much 
more  profitably  employed,  I  contented  myself  with  the  more  useful 
task  of  recording  chiefly  such  cases,  or  on  a  tew  occasions  such  par- 
ticular circumstances  only  of  cases,  as  led  to  the  establishment  of 
princij)les.     This  I  have  generally   done  on  the  spot,  or  rarely  de- 
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ferred  beyond  the  clay  of  observation  ;  always  rejectJn(»  what>  on  re- 
peated or  varied  inquiry,  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify. 

**  Whatever  inferences  from  phenomena  have  suggested  them- 
selves to  me,  I  have  immediately  noted  down,  and  afterwards  care- 
fully examined  on  all  sides,  and  in  every  light.  By  this  method  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  order  of  phenomena,  and  to  catch 
new  links,  vi'hich  have  gone  some  way  towards  completing  the  whole 
chain  of  causes  and  effects. " 

By  the  diligent  pursuit  of  such  plans,  Dr  Parry  was  enabled 
to  collect  numerous  examples  of  morbid  action,  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  proved  fatal,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  they  were  not  unfrequently  counteracted.  From  the 
materials  thus  collected,  comprehending  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  dissections,  and  nearly  seven  hundred  illustrative  cases, 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  author  to  compose  a  careful  inquiry, 
into  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  human  frame,  and 
into  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing,  alleviating  and 
curing  certain  diseases.  This  was  not,  however,  designed  to 
be  a  complete  history  of  all  diseases ;  and  Dr  Parry  intended 
to  confine  his  researches  to  the  consideration  of  those  only  which 
had  fallen  under  his  own  observation.  Some  of  them  indeed, 
are  the  most  important  that  can  affect  the  human  body;  and 
one  of  his  great  objects  was  to  show,  that  many  disorders  which, 
not  only  according  to  popular  opinion,  but  in  the  estimation  of 
professional  persons,  are  of  opposite  nature,  do  at  certain 
periods  of  their  course  agree  in  one  common  circumstance, 
and  that  their  theory  may  be  simplified,  and  an  important 
and  beneficial  change  may  be  effected  in  their  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  consists  of  a  short  view  of  General 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  in  which  the  following  subjects  are 
slightly  touched  ; — Anatomical  systems  by  Haller,  Soemmering, 
and  Bichat;  Circulating  system,  the  operation  of  nervous  in- 
fluence, tonicity  and  irritability  on  it;  topical  action  of  vessels; 
original  distribution  and  changes  of  arteries ;  tortuosity  of  ar- 
teries, the  capillary  system,  dilatability  and  contractility  of  the 
veins;  the  influence  of  the  heart  on  the  venous  circulation  ;  the 
ideas  of  Bichat  on  the  blood,  as  consisting  of  a  rccremental  and 
excremental  portion,  and  its  coagulation  ;  animal  heat;  relation 
of  the  motions  of  respiration  and  circulation ;  effect  of  the 
muscles  of  the  epiglottis ;  on  the  phenomena,  causes  and  varieties 
of  muscular  action,  both  in  the  system  of  voluntar}'  and  involun- 
tary muscles;  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system;  and  some 
observations  on  the  hair  and  skin.     The  inquiry  is  manifestly 
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imperfect  and  desultory,  and  we  pass  from  it  to  more  attractive 
matter.  - 

.  One  of  the  favourite  subjects  of  speculation  with  Dr  Parry 
•was  that,  to  which  he  and  many  others  have  given  the  name  of 
irregular  determination  of  blood.  What  is  the  precise  nature 
of  this  irregular  determination,  or  what  is  the  state  of  the  vas- 
cular system  during  such  irregularity,  has  never  been  very  clear- 
ly or  accurately  defined  ; — probably  because  it  was  believed  to  be 
so  obvious  and  intelligible,  as  to  render  explanation  superfluous  ; 
and  it  is  rather  with  the  supposed  causes  of  such  irregularities, 
than  with  its  essential  nature,  that  the  inquiries  of  physicians 
have  been  occupied.  "  In  irritable  habits"  says  Dr  Parry,  "  there 
is  a  disposition  to  irregular  determinations  of  blood.  It  is  true 
that  t/iese  delerminations  must  have  a  came ;  but  the  question 
is,  whether  the  effects  which  we  witness,  viz.  the  symptoms  of 
disease,  would  ever  exist,  if  there  were  not  this  intermediate 
and  secondary  state  of  vascidar  fulness^  though  a  cause  producing 
this  state  may  really  exist."  There  is  here  a  want  of  clear 
conception  and  of  precise  language,  which  is  manifestly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  neglect  of  previously  defining  what  is  meant  by 
irregular  determination.  The  mode  of  expression  above  used 
would  lead  to  the  supposition,  that,  though  the  author  entertain- 
ed no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  remote  causes,  and  of  the 
mere  symptoms,  and  of  the  necessary  connection  between  these 
two  orders  of  phenomena, — yet  he  was  very  uncertain  about  that 
state  of  the  vessels  on  which  the  external  symptoms  depended, 
and  which  constitutes  the  morbid  process  or  pathological  essence 
of  the  disease.  He  calls  it  indeed  a  state  of  vascular  JulnesSf 
but  he  regards  it  as  secondary  only  ;  and  he  makes  no  attempt 
to  show  how  this  vascular  fulness  arises,  which  he  admits  is  a 
proof  of  irregular  determination. 

It  subsequently  appears,  that  irregular  determination  con- 
sists in  the  destruction  or  change  of  the  balance  of  circulation, 
which  takes  place  in  two  modes ;  either  by  diminishing  the  flow 
of  blood  to  one  part,  and  so  increasing  it  to  another, — or  by 
weakening  the  propelling  power  in  the  vessels  of  a  part,  and  so 
producing  accumulations  in  it.  This  view  lays  open  a  wide 
field  of  hypothesis  and  conjecture;  and  as  it  forms  the  basis  of 
many  of  the  reasonings  of  Ur  Parry,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
examine  the  nature  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  and  to  in- 
quire into  the  certainty  of  that  evidence  on  which  the  idea  of 
irregular  determination  is  supported. 

In  the  natural  and  healthy  state  of  the  circulation,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  blood  which  flows  through  the  arteries  into  their 
minute  divisions  in  the  substance  of  the  various  organs,  passes 
into  the  small'  veins,  and  successively  into  the  larger  ones,  in 
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its  return  to  the  heart,  so  nniformly,  so  regularly  and  so  speed- 
ily, that  it  is  not  suffered  to  make  any  long  stay  in  any  set  of 
capillaries,  or  in  the  small  vessels  of  any  part  of  the  human  body. 
This  fact  may  be  said  to  be  so  thoroughly  established  by  the 
accurate  experiments  of  Haller,  but  above  all  by  the  varied 
and  extensive  ones  of  Spallanzani,  as  to  render  further  proof 
quite  unnecessary.  At  the  same  time,  while  this  easy  and  fluent 
state  of  the  circulation  continues,  all  the  processes  which  depend 
cm  the  circulation  are  performed  with  accuracy  and  facility. 
Exhalation,  whether  in  the  serous,  the  mucous,  or  the  synovial 
membranes,  secretion,  whether  directly  from  arteries,  or  through 
the  medium  of  glands,  and,  above  all,  the  molecular  deposi- 
tion of  nutrition,  are  all  performed  with  that  regularity  and 
efficiency  which  constitutes  what  is  termed  health.  Thus  far 
we  may  advance  with  tolerable  security ;  but  beyond  this  there 
is  much  uncertainty  and  conjecture. 

Observation,  however,  of  the  living  body,  and  examination  of 
the  dead,  with  sundry  and  numerous  experiments  on  the  lower 
animals,  inform  us  that  the  blood-vessels  of  any  given  part  of 
the  animal  body  may  become  unusually  distended,  and  unusu- 
ally numerous.     John  Hunter  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
new  vessels  might  be,  and  actually  were  formed ;  and  Bichat 
lias,  to  a  certain  extent,  admitted  this  to  be  the  case.    It  is  how- 
ever quite  uncertain,  whether  these  are  actually  new  vessels, 
or  colourless  capillaries  only  distended  with  red  blood, — an  o* 
pinion  which,  though  a  key-stone  in  the   Boerhaavian  arch  of 
error  loci^  we  cannot  fail   to  regard  as  infinitely  more  probable 
than  the  formation  of  new  vessels.     That  the  blood-ressels  are 
thus  liable  to  occasional  extreme  distension,  is  so  well  establish- 
ed by  the  phenomena  of  many  diseases,  that  it  would  be  captious 
to  deny  it,  and  idle  to  adduce  proofs  in  its  defence.     There  are 
"other  points,  however,  which  are  problematical,  and  on  which 
precise  facts   are  still  wanting.     These  may  be  referred  chiefly 
to  three  heads.     First,  what  is  the  pathological  nature  of  this 
capillary  distension,  and  how  is  it  produced  ?    Is  this  disten- 
sion of  capillaries  invariably  connected  with  a  definite  order  of 
symptoms?      Are    the   symptoms  alleged   to  arise    from    this 
capillary  distension  in  all  instances,  and  without  exception,  to 
be  traced  to  it,  and  to  no  other  cause? 

On  the  first  ol  these  subjects,  on  which  alone  we  propose  at  pre- 
sent to  make  a  few  observations,  it  is  remarkable,  that  although  it 
forms  the  great  basis  of  the  pathological  views  of  Dr  Parrj',  yet 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  bestowed  so  much  research  as  per- 
liaps  might  be  expected.  His  first  object  is  to  determine  the 
proximate  caui^e  of  inflammation.  *'  The  first  phenomena  of 
inflammation,  "  says  he,  *'  are  always  increased  momentum,  that 
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is,  increased  velocity  with  the  same  quantity,  increased  velocity 
with  increased  quantity,  equal  velocity  with  increased  quantity, 
or  lastly,  diminished  velocity  •  with  increased  quantity ;  but  as 
local  inflammation  often  takes  place  without  increased  action  of 
the  heart,  it  should  seem,  that  in  such  cases,  the  two  last  states 
only  can  exist;  unless  we  suppose  a  fact,  which  has  never  been 
proved,  that  certain  arteries,  more  remote  than  the  part  evi- 
dently aifected  with  excessive  fulness,  act  as  a  heart  with  regard 
to  that  part. "  From  this  Dr  Parry  is  inclined  to  conclude, 
that  there  must  be  some  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  part  which 
«iay  give  occasion  to  the  increased  local  fulness  that  constitutes 
the  increased  moment imi  {  and  he  further  infers,  that,  if  this 
state  of  the  vessels  act  as  the  cause  of  the  topical  increased  mo- 
mentum^ it  must  necessarily  be  more  remote  than  the  viome?iticm 
itself,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  as  the  proximate 
cause. 

Now  the  very  outset  of  this  reasoning  is  beset  with  a  condi- 
•tion,  which  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  a  vulgar  error  arising 
from  superficial  observation  only.  Dr  Parry  sets  out  with  the 
assumption,  that  the  first  phenomenon  of  inflammation  is  in- 
creased ?}iom€ntu}n,  which  he  explains  to  be  increased  velocity 
with  the  same,  or  a  greater  quantity  of  the  propelled  fluid.  A 
little  reflection,  however,  will  soon  show,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  instance  either  of  inflammation  or  of  irregular  deter- 
mination, in  which  the  velocity  of  the  blood  is  truly  increased. 
The  heart  indeed  contracts  more  frequently  in  a  given  time, 
and  more  speedily  than  it  does  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  cir- 
culation ;  and  this  appears  to  have  led  to  the  opinion,  that  it 
-propels  the  blood  more  rapidly  in  a  given  time  than  natural. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  or  less  consistent  with  fact. 
Numerous  experiments  and  observations  show,  that  the  blood 
moves  most  easily  and  rapidly,  when  the  contractions  of  the 
heart  are  not  more  frequent  than  natural,  and  when  these  con- 
tractions are  performed  so  slowly  and  regularly  as  to  ensure 
,the  effectual  evacuation  of  both  ventricles.  Wherever  these 
contractions  become  more  frequent  in  a  given  time  than  usual, 
or  are  performed  more  quickly  than  they  are  wont,  it  may  be 
justly  inferred,  that  the  blood  is  propelled  very  ineffectually 
through  the  great  arteries,  and  is  moving  much  more  slowly 
than  natural  through  the  small  ones  and  their  capillary  ter- 
minations. 

It  therefore  appears,  that  the  idea  which  Dr  Parry,  in  common 
with  many  other  physiologists,   entertained  regarding  the  in- 
crease of  velocity  in   the  motion  of  the  blood,  is  a  gratuitous 
•  assumption  only;  and  that,  whether  the  quantity  of  blood   in 
an  inflamed,  congested,  or  otherwise  discubcd  part,  be  increased 
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or  remain  the  same,  the  freedom  of  motion  is  impaired,  and  in 
short  the  natural  velocity  with  which  the  blood  moves  through 
the  vessels  of  that  part  is  diminished.  It  is  further  manifest, 
that  if,  by  any  means,  this  natural  velocity  be  diminished,  and 
continue  so,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  part, 
which  at  first  might  not  be  very  great,  will  be  gradually  but 
steadily  increased,  until  it  comes  to  be  very  considerable;  and 
this  would'appear  to  be  the  true  cause  of  the  great  accumulation 
of  blood  in  any  part,  which  is  in  the  state  of  inflammation  or 
congestion,  and  of  the  unusual  distension  of  its  vessels. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  idea  of  increased  velocity  in  the 
motion  of  the  blood,  we  shall  perhaps  see  a  little  more  distinct- 
ly than  before,  what  is  to  be  done  with  that  of  increased  wo- 
meniiim.  We  are  not  certain  that  Dr  Parry  uses  this  term  in 
the  proper  sense.  It  was  originally  borrowed  by  the  mechani- 
cal and  mathematical  physicians  from  the  science  of  mechanics; 
and  it  was  used  to  denote  \he  force  with  which  the  blood  is  pro- 
pelled. Dr  Parry  appears  to  think  that  it  is  either  the  same  with 
the  velocity  of  motion,  or  that  it  implies  velocity  of  motion; — a 
mistake  which  will  be  readily  rectified  by  any  one  who  attends 
to  the  force  with  which  the  heart  contracts  in  its  healthy  state, 
in  contradistinction  to  that  which  it  occasionally  exercises,  when 
it  has  an  obstacle  to  overcome.  In  the  one  case  its  contraction 
is  steady,  forcible,  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  efficient ;  in  the 
other  it  is  forcible,  jerking,  labouring,  and  inefficient.  The  heart 
of  a  healthy  adult  contracts  with  true,  natural  force,  and  with  the 
effect  of  perfectly  emptying  the  cavities ;  but  let  the  semilunar 
aortic  valves  of  the  same  adult  be  ossified,  enlarged,  or  other- 
wise diseased,  and  the  same  heart  will  be  found  to  contract  for- 
cibly indeed,  perhaps  with  a  greater  degree  of  force  than  for- 
merly, but  with  a  labouring  and  ineffective  struggle,  as  if  utterly 
unable  to  overcome  the  resistance  opposed  to  it.  In  this  case, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  though  the  force  of  the  heart  is  great- 
er, the  momentum  of  the  blood  is  actually  diminished  ;  and  if  no 
other  proof  than  this  were  at  hand,  the  languid  and  feeble  impulse, 
with  which  the  blood  strikes  against  the  arterial  tube  would  be 
perfectly  satisfactory.  The  arterial  pulse  under  such  circum- 
stances is  always  weak.  It  would  be  paradoxical,  however,  to 
maintain,  that,  because  the  heart  in  the  latter  can  contract  with 
greater  force  than  in  the  former,  it  was  in  a  more  healthy  state. 
It  is  indeed  roused  to  an  unusual  and  unnatural  effi^rt,  which 
is  equally  injurious  to  its  own  powers,  and  inefficient  to  the 
proper  performance  of  the  function  for  which  it  is  design- 
ed. 

This  appears  to  be  precisely  the  state  of  the  doctrine  of  in- 
creased momentum.     Because  the  heart,  in  many  diseases,  con- 
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tracts  with  great  force,  and  actually  transmits  the  shock  or  im- 
pulse of  this  unnatural  and  jerking  motion  to  the  arteries,  it  is 
therefore  concluded,  that  the  blood  moves  with  greater  force 
than  in  the  natural  state.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  a  single 
fact  which  is  competent  to  demonstrate  that  the  blood  is  ever, 
in  such  circumstances,  propelled  with  greater  force  than  usual. 
In  point  of  fact,  we  believe  it  would  be  found  to  move  much 
less  forcibly ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  momentum  which  was 
thus  believed  to  be  communicated  to  it  by  the  heart,  would  be 
found  to  be  nothing  but  the  result  of  the  unnatural  and  violent, 
but  ineffectual  efforts  to  which  the  heart  was  roused,  when  sti- 
mulated beyond  its  powers.  The  momentiim  of  the  blood  is 
greatest  in  the  state  of  health,  and  impaired  or  diminished  in 
various  degrees  in  the  state  of  disease. 

But  Dr  Parry  assumes,  not  only  a  momentum  of  the  blood  as 
derived  from  the  heart,  but  a  momentum  resulting  from  the  ac- 
tion of  arteries.  At  least  he  admits,  what  is  equivalent,  an  in- 
creased momentum  in  the  capillaries,  which  he  represents  as 
preceding  the  yielding  state  of  certain  vessels  (those  beyond 
them,  we  imagine),  which  allows  them  to  be  affected  with  the 
excessive  fulness  that  characterizes  inflammation,  (p.  I-IG.)  We 
know  of  no  fact,  or  order  of  facts,  which  could  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  this  opinion,  which  is  perhaps  less  tenable  than  the 
one  relating  to  7?i07;2c;i/'?^;w,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
heart.  It  has  been  indeed  commonly  said,  that  the  violent 
throbbing  of  the  arteries  of  an  inflamed  part,  the  beating  of  the 
carotid  and  temporal  arteries  in  affections  of  the  head,  and  the 
beating  of  the  radial  artery  in  instances  of  whitloe  and  other 
inflammations  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  proclaim  the  unusual 
force  with  which  the  blood  is  propelled  towards  these  parts  re- 
spectively. But  if  these  several  instances  be  properly  examin- 
ed, it  will  be  found,  that  the  conclusions  regarding  the  increas- 
ed action  or  momentum  are  liable  to  sundry  fallacies. 

Admitting  that  the  first  of  these  facts  regarding  the  violent 
throbbing  of  the  vessels  of  inflamed  parts,  was  fully  and  in- 
variably established,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  momentum  of 
the  blood  flowing  through  them  was  increased.  That  the  ac- 
tion of  throbbing  is  derived  originally  from  the  heart,  and  de- 
pends on  the  shock  communicated  along  the  arterial  tubes,  is 
manifest  from  the  fact,  that  the  beats  are  synchronous  with  the 
beats  of  the  heart.  But  that  it  also  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
minute  vessels  of  the  part,  is  further  to  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  it  occurs  not  in  the  arterial  system  at  large,  but  is  con- 
fined to  these  arteries  exclusively;  and  the  explanation  of  the 
reason  why  it  is  particularly  found  there,  is  to  be  sought  for, 
wc  conceive,  in  the  curioub  fact  to  which  Dr  Parry  first  called 
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the  attention  of  physiologists,  that  the  sensation  of  the  beat 
of  an  artery  is  distinctly  felt  only  when  something  is  interpos- 
ed between  the  arterial  tube  and  the  finger.  In  the  throbbing 
arteries  of  an  inflamed  part,  not  only  is  this  circumstance  pre- 
sent by  the  quantity  of  fluid  necessarily  deposited  round  the 
minute  vessels;  but  its  influence  becomes  so  much  more  power- 
ful, by  the  distended  state  of  the  vessels,  and  the  tension  and  un^ 
yielding  nature  of  the  skin,  and  other  textures  concerned.  The 
throbbing,  therefore,  of  an  inflamed  part,  instead  of  pjroving  in- 
creased force  in  the  motion  of  the  blood,  indicates  only  the 
unusual  resistance  which  the  blood  encounters  in  passing 
through  the  arteries,  and  the  confined  tense  condition  of  these 
vessels  when  unusually  distended  with  blood.  ; 

If  the  carotid  and  temporal  arteries  are  observed  to  beat 
more  violently  than  natural  in  certain  affections  of  the  head, 
this  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  any  increase  of  force  with  which 
the  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  brain,  but  to  the  increase  which 
the  action  of  the  heart  undergoes,  as  an  effect  of  disorder  of  the 
circulating  system  in  general,  rendered  more  conspicuous,  as  it 
must  be,  by  the  disturbance  which  takes  place  in  the  circulation 
of  the  brain.  And  to  this  last  cause  also  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
strong  pulsation  of  the  radial  artery  during  inflammation  of 
the  hand  or  fingers. 

From  the  facts  and  arguments  now  adduced,  we  conceive  it 
plainly  follows,  that  there  is  no  proof,  either  that  the  velocity 
with  which  the  blood  moves,  or  the  momentum  with  which  it  is 
propelled,  is  increased  in  those  diseases  in  which  there  is  either 
inflammation  or  congestion;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  morbid  or  irregular  determination,  neither  of  these  con- 
ditions, separately  or  conjointly,  forms  any  part  of  the  process. 
It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  these  defects  make  an  important 
part  of  the  theory  of  Dr  Parry  on  the  nature  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  diseases;  for  v/e  admit  that  the  application  of  the  theory 
is  in  many  respects  extremely  useful,  and  to  all  appearance 
highly  consistent  with  the  phenomena. 

"  It  is  highly  probable,"  says  Dr.  Parry,  **  first,  that  in  a  state  of 
local  inflammation  there  is  a  morbid  detertsination  of  blood  to  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  part  affected,  tvhich  consists  in  an  increased 
momentum  in  those  vessels  which  carried  blood  in  the  healthy  state,  or 
in  the  intromission  of  blood  where  they  were  previously  void  of  it ; 
but,  secondly,  that,  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  a  slower 
circulation  and  a  diminished  impetus,  or  even  a  total  stagnation  of 
that' fluid,  may  ensue  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  there  will  follow  the  various 
effects  already  specified,  chiefly  intended  cither  for  the  cure  or  the 
renovation  of  the  atlecled  pan." 
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The  increased  momentum,  which  we  have  already  attempted 
to  show  is  a  hypotheticnl  or  assumed  circumstance  in  this  train 
of  events,  Dr  Parry  was  disposed  to  regard  as  the  proximate 
cause.  But  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  this  conclusion 
are,  as  may  be  conjectured,  neither  very  intelligible,  nor,  so  far 
as  we  understand  them,  very  satisfactory.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  imagined  that  this  difficulty  necessarily  invalidates  the  truth 
of  the  theory  of  morbid  or  irregular  determination,  which  is,  in 
some  respects,  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  mode  of  expressing 
a  fact,  of  the  reality  of  which  physiologists  and  pathologists  are 
pretty  well  agreed.  The  difficulty  consists  in  showing  v.-hy  thi* 
morbid  determination  takes  place,  and  in  pointing  out  the  cir- 
cumstances which  dispose  a  certain  set  or  order  of  capillaries  to 
be  filled  and  distended  to  a  greater  degree  than  natural,  and 
than  the  other  capillaries  of  the  system  at  large.  Since  this 
distinction  began  to  be  perceived,  various  explanations  have 
been  offisred  by  John  Hunter,  by  Bichat  and  some  of  his  fol-f 
lowers,  by  Wilson  Philip,  by  Thomson,  by  Hastings,  and 
others.  Of  the  views  given  by  each  of  these  authors,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  speak ;  and,  as  Dr  Parry  appears  to  have  regarded 
that  of  Bichat  only  as  requiring  animadversion,  our  strictures 
shall  be  confined  to  his  remarks  on  that  only. 

Dr  Parry,  we  have  seen,  assumes  the  circumstance  of  aa 
afflux  of  blood  to  a  certain  part;  and  incontinently,  without 
waiting  to  demonstrate  that  this  actually  takes  place,  he  in- 
quires into  the  justice  of  the  opinions  of  Bichat  on  its 
cause.  This  physiologist,  it  is  perhaps  sufficiently  well 
known,  ascribed  increased  afflux  of  blood  towards  any  set  of 
vessels,  to  the  increase  or  augmentation  of  the  organic  sensibility 
of  these  vessels.  Increased  sensibility,  which  is  precisely  the 
same  thing  Dr  Parry  contends,  denoted  by  pain,  tenderness, 
itching,  burning,  and  other  unusual  sensations,  was  considered 
by  Bichat  as  the  cause,  not  the  effect,  of  the  unusual  accumu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  part.  Dr  Parry  doubts  the  fact  in  many 
instances;  and  in  those  in  which  it  must  be  admitted,  he  con- 
tends that  it  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased fulness  and  impulse.  "  If  a  part,"  he  remarks,  "  be 
rubbed,  it  is  certain  that  it  becomes  fuller  of  blood,  and  its 
animal  sensibility  is  increased ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow 
that  the  sensibility  was  first  increased,  and  the  fulness  followed. 
The  sensation  indeed  was;  but  not  the  sensibilily  or  capacity  of 
sensation." 

Now  we  do  not  know  that  this  mode  of  raising  an  objection 
is  perfectly  legitimate,  or  in  all  respects  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  sound  reasoning.  The  instance  which  Dr  Parry 
here  adduces,  and  in  adducing  which,  indeed,  he  follows  a 
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jrreat  crowd  of  reasoners,  is  an  instance  of  mere  temporary  ful- 
ness or  afflux  of  blood.  Those  against  the  validity  of  which  he 
adduces  it,  are  examples  of  permanent  fulness  and  distension  of 
vessels;  and  that  this  is  a  very  substantial  difference, — a  differ- 
ence not  merely  in  degree,  but  in  kind, — no  one  surely,  con- 
versant with  physiological  reasonings  or  pathological  pheno- 
mena, will  be  so  hardv  as  to  deny.  It  is  this  circumstance  of 
permanency  or  durability  in  the  condition  of  the  capillary  dis- 
tension that  forms  the  peculiar  character  of  what  has  been 
termed  morbid  determination ;  and  let  the  opposers  of  the 
theories  and  distinctions  of  Bichat  say  what  they  please,  the 
difference  is  so  great  and  so  marked,  that  it  must  depend  upon 
some  quality  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels  themselves.  It  is  of 
no  moment  whether  this  quality  be  termed  irritability,  tonicity, 
or  contractility  ;  and  it  is  not  perhaps  of  much  moment  whether 
it  be  impaired  or  increased.  These  are  mere  names,  about  the 
propriety  of  which  physiological  authors  may  dispute;  but  wc 
presume  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  capillary  vessels  pos- 
sess some  quality ;  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  certain  proofs 
of  its  existence,  is  the  implied  admission  of  its  existence  in  the 
various  names  which  it  has  received  from  different  theorists. 

Admitting  the  theory  of  morbid  or  irregular  determination  to 
be  well  established,  so  far  as  regards  the  mere  fact  of  loaded 
vessels,  and  perhaps  slow  or  languid  circulation,  we  come  to 
see  in  what  manner  Dr  Parry  applies  it  to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena, and  improve  or  illustrate  the  treatment  of  diseases. 
"Without  dwelling  on  the  ordinary  inflammatory  disorders,  the 
first  point  is  in  showing  the  inflammatory  nature  of  dropsy,  and 
its  intimate  connection  with  hemorrhage. 

Rush  of  Philadelphia  was,  we  believe,  the  first  physician 
in  modern  times,  who,  from  various  proofs,  symptomatic, 
pathological,  and  therapeutic,  inferred  the  inflammatory  cha- 
racter of  many  dropsical  disorders.  By  an  accurate  general- 
ization of  facts,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  dropsies 
were  of  three  sorts  only ; — the  tonic  or  inflammatory,  *  in 
which  he  supposed  the  blood-vessels  to  be  in  a  state  of 
extreme  action,  or,  in  other  words,  inordinate  fulness  and 
tension ; — the  atonic  or  typhous,  in  which  lie  supposed  a 
feeble  morbid  action  of  the  capillaries  to  take  place  ;f — and, 
thirdly,  a  mixed  sort,  distinguished,  according  to  his  view,  by 
*'  an  intermediate  or  mixed  action  of  the  arterial  system,  ana- 
lagouo  to  the  typhoid  action  which  takes  place  in  certain 
feVcr>."  X 

*   On  Dropsies.     Medical  Inquiries  and  Oijservations,  by  Ijenjamia  Hush,  M.D. 
Jn  four  volumes.     I'liiladclpliia.     I&Uj.     Vul.  ii.  \\,  io'J. 
f  Ibid.  17t-.  \   Ibid.  p.  ISJ. 
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Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  justice  of  this  three- 
fold division,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  proofs  adduced 
by  tiiis  ingenious  and  original  inquirer  to  demonstrate  the  con- 
nection of  dropsy  with  inflammatoi'y  action,  or  inordinate  ful- 
ness and  tension  of  the  vascular  system,  were  so  satisfactory, 
that,  though  received  at  first  with  doubt,  and  treated  as  extra- 
vagant theoretical  innovations,  they  have  at  length  been  very 
generally  adopted  by  almost  all  enlightened  physicians,  and  are 
made  the  basis  of  the  modern  treatment  of  dropsical  diseases. 
The  researches  of  Blackail  added  strong  confirmation  to  these 
principles ;  but  the  attempt  made  by  this  physician  to  connect 
the  inflammatory  character  of  dropsy  with  the  presence  of 
coagulable  matter  in  the  urine,  though  ingenious,  is  found  by 
no  means  to  hold  universally. 

It  is  due  to  the  character  of  Dr  Parry  to  say,  that  he  appears 
to  have  been  led,  at  an  early  period  of  his  professional  labours,  to 
suspect  the  inflammatory  nature  of  dropsical  effusions.  In  the 
work  before  us,  he  draws  this  conclusion  from  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  dropsy  after  scarlet  fever,  from  its  connection  with 
a  febrile  state  of  the  system,  with  acute  rheumatism  and 
hemorrhages  of  various  kinds,  either  as  an  attendant  or  a  sequel ; 
and,  above  all,  from  the  salutary  effects  which  copious  bleed- 
ing, either  artificial  or  spontaneous,  almost  invariably  exercises 
in  removing  the  dropsical  swellings.  In  the  doctrine  of  Cullen, 
according  to  whom  these  swellings  were  often  the  consequences 
of  profuse  evacuations  of  blood,  the  following  observations 
would  have  been  regarded  as  highly  heretical,  and  founded  on 
most  mistaken  views  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  disease. 

*'  The  hemorrhagic  and  dropsical  state,''  says  Dr  Parry,  *'  being  usu- 
ally the  same,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  latter  should  occur 
to  persons  subject  to  the  former.  When,  however,  dropsy  follows  larce 
hemorrhages,  it  does  not  accompany  them,  but  supervenes  when  they 
have  ceased.  Hence  it  appears  to  be  a  collateral  effect  of  the  con- 
stitutional state,  or  a  kind  of  vicarious  discharge,  rather  than  the 
consequences  of  the  preceding  hemorrhage.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
probable  that  hemorrhage,  by  removing  excessive  fulness  of  vessels, 
often  prevents  dropsy.  If  this  be  true,  we  may  naturally  expect 
that  the  converse  may  sometimes  happen ;  and  that  hemorrhage  super- 
vening to  dropsy  may  also  cure  it. 

•*  When  dropsy  is  associated  with  large  artificial  hemorrhages,  I 
observe,  that  as  in  the  case  of  hemorrhages  which  are  spontaneous, 
it  does  not  usually  accompany  them,  but  comes  on  after  they  have 
ceased;  and  I  have  concluded  that  it  is  the  effect  of  nutriment  ab- 
sorbed too  suddenly  for  the  relative  state  of  the  vessels,  which 
therefore  strive,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to  get  rid  of  it 
by  every  possible  oudel. '' 

These  principles  are  illustrated  by  apt  cases  in  their  proper 
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place ;  and  if  the  personal  experience  of  any  of  our  readers  does 
not  furnish  them  with  examples  of  dropsical  effusion  after  large 
and  copious  bloodletting,  which  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same 
cause,  we  recommend  them  to  peruse  those  given  by  our  au- 
thor. By  the  same  process  of  reasoning  Dr  Parry  infers,  that 
dropsical  effusion  is  in  some  instances  a  salutary  effort  made 
by  the  system  to  relieve  itself  of  a  greater  or  more  immediate 
and  urgent  evil,  and  that  it  is  then  to  be  viewed  as  a  curative 
process.  It  would  have  perhaps  been  more  rational  and  not  less 
useful  in  a  practical  light,  to  regard  it  as  one  of  several  effects 
which  may  result  from  the  same  pathological  cause,  and  the  ac- 
tual occurrence  of  which  will  depend  on  the  energy,  prompti- 
tude, and  success  with  which  that  cause  is  removed,  or  prevented 
from  producing  its  legitimate  effects. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  early  period  at  which 
Dr  Parry  appears  to  have  been  led  to  entertain  these  opi- 
nions; and  this  is  established  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner, 
from  the  time  at  which  he  began  to  act  upon  them  in  the 
treatment  of  dropsical  diseases,  which  the  present  work  shows 
he  did  upwards  of  forty  years  ago.  It  would  be  frivolous  to 
notice  this  circumstance,  did  it  not  show,  that,  at  a  period 
when  the  Cullenian  doctrines  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  repui- 
tation,  this  physician  had  ventured  to  deviate  from  the  beaten 
track,  and  had  with  equal  originality  and  success  adopted  re- 
medial measures,  which,  in  these  days  of  slavish  imitation,  must, 
if  generally  known,  have  been  consigned  to  everlasting  perdi- 
tion by  all  good  and  obedient  disciples.  We  select  as  exam- 
ples two  cases, — one  so  early  as  ITS*,  the  other  in  1790,  in 
both  of  which  bleeding  was  almost  the  sole  remedy. 

"  About  the  year  178i,"  says  Dr  Parry,  "  I  attended  a  young  man 
who  had  peritoneal  inflammation,  with  a  stoppage  in  the  bowels, 
which  were  with  difficulty  relieved,  and  were  immediately  followed 
by  ascites.  The  fever  continuing,  I  caused  him  to  be  largely  blooded 
from  the  arm,  and  ordered  him  saline  and  opening  medicines.  The 
lever  soon  ceased,  and  the  ascites  disappeared  with  little  aid  from  the 
remedies  usually  exhibited  as  diuretics.  " 

In  this  case  the  dropsical  symptoms  were  cured  by  the  use 
of  copious  artificial  bleeding  exclusively.  In  the  following,  the 
same  effect  followed  a  small  artificial  bleedino:,  and  a  larger 
spontaneous  or  natural  one. 

"  Col.  G.  C  a  short,  rather  corpulent  man,  between  fifcy  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  a  free  liver,  and  subject  to  frequent  fits 
of  the  gout,  became  my  patient  in  consequence  of  great  cedematous 
swellings  in  his  legs,  paucity  of  urine,  and  total  loss  of  appetite;  for 
whicli,  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  connected  widi  a  gouty  diathe- 
sis, he  was  sent  to  Bath  for  the  use  of  the  waters.  At  my  first  visit 
I  found  him  labouring  under  these  symptoms,  to  which  were  added 
a  sen:se  of  great  hca\incss  in  his  head,  a  ilu^hing  of  the  face,  di&turb- 
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ed  sleep,  an  occasional  stertorous  inspiration  while  he  was  awake, 
depressed  spirits,  a  very  dry  tongue,  and  full,  strong,  and  rather  quick 
pulse. 

"  At  this  time,  August  1790,  I  was  young  in  my  profession,  but 
not  altogether  unobservant  of  the  facts  which  presented  themselves 
to  me ;  and  as  it  had  happened  to  me  to  see  more  than  one  case  ex- 
tremely similar  to  that  which  I  have  described,  in  which  the  patient 
either  had  afterwards  epilepsy,  or  was  relieved  by  copious  hemor- 
rhage from  the  nose,  I  ventured  to  predict  that  one  or  other  of  these 
events  would  occur  to  Col.  C.  unless  they  were  prevented  by  a  time- 
ly artificial  evacuation  of  blood. 

"  It  will  readily  be  conceived  what  impression  this  proposition  at 
that  period  of  medical  knowledge  made  on  the  minds  of  the  patient 
and  his  friends.  What !  bleed  a  man  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
of  a  gouty  habit,  in  such  a  state  of  debility,  actually  labouring  under 
dropsy,  and  who  clearly  wanted  blood,  rather  than  suffered  from  a 
superfluity  of  it?  Never  surely  was  there  so  wild  and  extravagant  a 
proposition. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  objections,  I  persevered,  and  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  gain  my  point.  Ten  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  a- 
way  by  cupping.  The  patient  felt  immediate  relief  of  all  the  more 
important  symptoms.  The  weight  in  his  head  and  stertorous  inspira- 
tion were  removed,  the  tongue  became  less  dry,  the  pulse  softer  and 
slower,  he  had  that  night  many  hours  of  comfortable  and  refreshing 
sleep,  and  waked  with  some  appetite. 

"  But  though  the  remedy  was  beneficial,  it  was  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  constitution  ;  for  on  the  following  day  he  was  seized 
with  a  spontaneous  bleeding  at  the  nose  which  was  very  copious,  and 
in  a  ^Qvf  days  no  symptom  of  indisposition  remained.  " 

Several  other  cases  are  related  in  1799,  ISO*,  1805,  1808, 
1809,  1810,  1811,  in  which  the  dropsical  symptoms  were  speed- 
ily removed,  either  after  a  copious  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  or 
a  very  full  artificial  blood-letting,  and  the  patients  were,  without 
any  untoward  occurrence,  quickly  restored  to  steady  health.  And 
very  nearly  to  the  same  effect,  instances  are  given  of  the  power  of 
over-nutrition  in  producing  dropsy,  and  of  its  removal  by  purg- 
ing, spontaneous  or  artificial,  (p.  207,  208). 

It  is  long  since  the  profession  became  accjuainted  w^ith  Dr  Par- 
ry's application  of  this  theory  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease  term- 
ed Purpura,  Purples,  or  Land-scurvy,  whether  with  or  without 
hemorrhage.  It  is  well  known  that  this  disease,  if  it  received 
any  station  whatever  in  the  nosological  system  of  Dr  Cullen,  was 
placed  in  the  rank  of  passive  heniorrhngies.  If  this  eminent 
teacher  did  not  here  admit  the  old  doctrine  of  putrefaction  of 
the  blood  and  dissolution  of  its  fibrin,  he  at  least  gave  counte- 
nance to  the  not  less  alarming  one  of  gangrene  and  mortifica- 
tion. Nor  v/as  the  sound  judgment  o\  Willan  able  to  pcnc- 
tralc  and  dispel  Uicsc  mibls  of  prejudice,  though  hw  Icarnin" 
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and  rcpearch  furnished  the  most  accurate  and  distinct  history  of 
the  disease  extant.  It  was  to  the  genius  of  Parry  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  removal  of  those  errors,  and  the  destruction  of 
those  prejudices  which  ascribed  such  pernicious  effects  to  the 
use  of  the  lancet  in  this  disease.  While  according  to  the  old 
doctrine  of  obviating  gangrene  and  correcting  putrefaction,  phy- 
sicians ordered  liberal  doses  of  bark,  and  such  stimulating  me- 
dicines as  were  supposed  to  possess  antiseptic  powers,  and  as 
ample  an  allowance  of  nutritious  food  and  wine  as  the  stomach 
and  finances  of  the  patient  could  bear,  Dr  Parry  showed  that 
the  disease  could  be  cured  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  with  much 
greater  certainty,  by  removing  the  febrile  or  inflammatory  state 
of  the  sanguiferous  system,  by  means  of  bloodletting,  purgative 
medicines,  and  low  diet.  The  soundness  of  his  pathology  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  success  of  the  practice ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  there  is  scarcely  a  sensible  practical  physician  who 
would  treat  the  purple  disease  in  any  other  mode,  than  by  blood- 
letting and  purging  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  cooling  regimen.  If  any  one  requires  further  con- 
firmation of  the  excellence  of  this  method  of  treatment,  we  have 
no  choice  left  but  to  recommend  to  him  to  study  the  cases  re- 
corded in  the  work  now  before  us. 

Acute  rheumatism  has  been  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  an 
inflammatory  disease,  or  one,  according  to  Dr  Parry,  of  increas- 
ed determination.  Yet  there  is  none,  on  the  treatment  of  which 
greater  difference  of  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  the  most  emi- 
nent and  most  accomplished  members  of  the  profession.  Though 
the  blood  is  almost  invariably  very  sizy  and  cupped, — though, 
■whether  the  heart  contracts  more  frequently  or  not  than  usual, 
the  circulation  is  always  mucji  disturbed, — though  all  the  symp- 
toms are  relieved  by  bloodletting,  yet  this  remedy  has  been  loudly 
and  repeatedly  condemned  as  one  which  alleviates  without  cur- 
ing, and  protracts  to  an  interminable  length  the  duration  of  the 
disease.  By  others  again  the  sweating  system,  at  one  time  so 
much  extolled,  is  represented  as  a  useless  or  even  injurious 
practice ;  and  the  liberal  administration  of  cold  and  cooling  ap- 
plications is  commended  as  an  unfailing  remedy. 

But  of  all  the  cures  of  ambiguous  repute  in  this  disease,  none 
has  received  a  greater  degree  of  praise  and  obloquy  than  the 
Peruvian  bark.  By  one  party  it  has  been  extolled  as  a  never- 
failing  specific,  fitted  to  every  stage,  and  to  every  form  almost 
of  the  disease.  By  others  it  has  been  censured  as  absurd  and 
irrational  in  theory,  pernicious  in  practice,  and  deleterious  in 
effect.  Though  frequently  employed  shortly  after  its  introduc- 
tion by  Morton  and  others  in  the  treatment  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism, it  appears  never  to  have  acquired  the  general  confidence 
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of  the  profession,  after  the  doubt  expressed  of  its  utility  by 
Pkimgle,  Cullen,  and  Heberden. 

Pringle  admit?,  that  though  he  had  some  success  in  giv- 
ing it  early,  he  had  not  seen  cases  enough  to  recommend 
the  practice;*  Cullen  pronounces  it  to  be  absolutely  im- 
proper in  acute  rheumatism,  and  states  that  he  found  it  ma- 
nifestly hurtful  in  the  beginning  or  inflammatory  stage  of  the 
disease  ;f  and  Heberden  classes  it  with  remedies  which  must 
be  considered  as  under  probation.  J  In  opposition  to  this 
we  have  the  experience  of  Huj.se  and  Fothergill,  §  and 
the  elaborate  researches  of  Haygarth.  H  The  testimony  of  the 
two  last  is  undoubtedly  of  considerable  weight,  as  both  were 
originally  impressed  with  the  idea  so  strongly  inculcated  by 
Cullen,  that  it  must  be  injurious  during  the  inflammatory  state 
of  the  system,  and  while  the  blood  still  exhibits  the  buffy  coat. 
Fothergill  had  seen  reason,  in  the  relaxing  atmosphere  of  Lon- 
don, to  accuse  blood-letting,  and  the  evacuating  system  in  ge- 
neral, of  protracting  the  disease,  or  inducing  a  fatal  termina- 
tion, especially  in  young  persons — a  conclusion  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  supported  by  Willan  and  others.  To  prevent  such 
results,  he  was  induced,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Edward 
Hulse,  to  employ  bark  first  in  his  own  case,  and  afterwards  in 
his  practice  on  others.  From  Fothergill  the  practice  was  adopt- 
ed by  Haygarth,  to  whom  the  profession  is  indebted  for  a  full 
and  patient  practical  inquiry  into  the  anti-rheumatic  powers  of 
Peruvian  bark.  The  reader  may  there  find  the  results,  and 
will  read  with  interest  the  confident  panegyric  pronounced  on 
this  remedy,  by  the  zealous  and  benevolent  physician  of  Ches- 
ter. The  /;£■/•  contra  side  of  this  balance-sheet  is  shortly,  but 
decidedly,  given  by  Dr  Parry  in  the  following  manner: 

"  In  one  instance,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  of  a  patient  who,  as 
sometimes  happens,  had  many  successive  paroxysms  of  iheumatic 
inflammation,  which  lasted  several  days,  and  then  left  a  tolerably 
perfect  remission,  the  bark  did  certainly  appear  to  cure  the  patient, 
after  the  failure  of  sudorifics  and  other  remedies,  such  as  the  expe- 
rience of  that  day  had  supplied. 

'*  In  anotlier  case,  many  years  afterwards,  in  which  the  patient 
was  cured  by  another  process,  and  in  which  I  gave  the  infusion  of 
bark,  with  sulphuric  acid,  merely  to  remove  the  subsequent  debilit}'', 
its  exhibition  for  a  single  day  produced  a  renewal  of  the  local  inflam- 
mation.    And,  when  scarcely   crediting  the  connexion  of  circum- 

•   Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  tlie  Army,  p.  IGO.     London,  1708. 
f   A  Treatise  on  the  Materiii  :Me(lica,  Vol. 'H.  p.  100. 

I  Giilielini  Ilcbcrilcn  Coininentarii.     Editio  Altera.      Lond.  1S03.     p.  ■'HG-317. 
§  Works  of  John    Fothergill,  M.  D.     London,    1791-.   4-to.     On  Weather  and 

Diseases,  p.  105. ;  and  Use  of  tlic  Cortex  Peruvianiis,  p.  240. 

II  A  Clinical  History  of  Diseases,  includinfr  Reports  on  Acdte  Khcuninfism  and 
Nodosity  of  llic  Joints,  by  John  Ilaygartli,  '^1,1).     13atli  and  Lyiidun,  IWj. 
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stances,  I  repeated  the  same  remedy  after  the  cessation  of  the  symp* 
toms,  a  precisely  similar  effect  in  a  iew  hours  followed.  Aftei-  this 
second  trial,  I  did  not  consider  myself  as  justified  in  making  a  far- 
tlier  attempt,  and  the  patient  continued  free  from  relapse* 
,  •'  In  a  third  instance,  the  patient  had  begun  to  take  cinchona  at 
the  commencement  of  a  very  inflammatory  attack  of  this  malady ; 
^nd  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks,  was  precisely  in  the  same  state  as  that 
in  which,  under  other  treatment,  he  would  have  been  in  the  first  week. 
A  different  plan  was  adopted,  and  the  patient  soon  happily  recover* 
ed. 

"  It  does  not  indeed  appear  to  me  that  the  cases  published  plead 
very  strongly  in  behalf  of  this  remedy.  The  doses  were  so  small,  as 
surely  not  to  have  had  much  power  over  the  malady,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  in  some  of  the  cases  in  which  it  was  administered,  fatal 
Symptoms  appear  to  have  supervened.  This  is  extraordinary.  We 
seldom  hear  of  patients  dying  of  acute  rheumatism.  In  my  own  prac- 
tice, of  thirty-five  years,  I  have  never  seen  an  example  of  such  an 
event  in  that  malady.  The  inference,  therefore,  regarding  cinchona, 
is  not  by  any  means  favourable.  There  is  much  analogy  to  show  the 
tendency  of  that  medicine  to  produce  excessive  determination  to  the 
vessels  of  the  head.  I  am  therefore,  on  the  whole,  disposed  to  con- 
sider it  as  having,  in  most  cases,  done  nothing  more  than  precluded 
the  employment  of  the  usual  injurious  practices  ;  while  in  those  of  a 
worse  kind,  in  which  the  brain  was  apt  to  partake  of  the  general  in- 
flammatory state,  this  remedy,  if  it  did  not  increase  that  disposition, 
at  least  prevented  the  early  administration  of  more  efficacious  reme- 
dies. 

**  In  three  cases,  which  I  have  within  these  two  last  years  attend- 
ed, and  in  which  the  disease  had  previously  run  out  to  a  great  length, 
and  had  either  become  chronic,  or  had  extremely  reduced  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  I  have  found  cinchona  produce  good  effects 
on  the  general  health  ;  and  I  greatly  doubt,  whether,  under  any  o- 
ther  circumstances  of  this  malady  than  those  which  I  have  stated, 
it  will  in  future  experience  be  found  equally  beneficial  with  other 


means.  *' 


Under  the  head  of  Gout,  we  find  queries  and  remarks  on  the 
difference  between  gout  and  rheumatism ;  observations,  cases 
and  dissections,  tending  to  illustrate  the  pathological  character 
of  gout ;  and  cases  to  demonstrate  the  propriety  and  the  efficacy 
of  depleting  measures  in  conducting  its  treatment.  It  would  be 
impossible,  in  the  compass  of  this  article,  to  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  a  subject  so  extensive  and  so  complicated  as  the 
nature  of  this  little  known  disease  must  evidently  render  every 
inquiry  concerning  it  to  be;  and  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
notice  of  an  interesting  case,  which  shows  gout  of  the  stomach 
lo  consist  in  genuine  inflammation  of  that  organ.  The  subject 
of  it  was  an  eminent  surgeon,  aged  47,  who,  after  two  fits  of  the 
gout  in  his  lower  extremities,  each  succeeded  by  rheumatism  in 
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■the  hands,  elbows  and  neck,  became  sick,  complained  of  heat 
and  pain  of  the  stomach,  increased  by  taking  either  solid  or 
fluid  aliment,  and  at  lenj^th  rejected,  by  vomiting,  more  or  less 
of  what  he  swallowed.  The  matters  vomited  were  at  first  brown, 
and  clear,  afterwards  brown  and  opaque,  and  ?.t  length  reddish, 
as  if  from  adnn'xture  with  blood.  Notwithstanding  the  usual 
stimulants,  wine,  spirits,  brandy,  and  gout  cordial,  the  symp- 
toms became  worse,  and  at  length  terminated  fatally.  "  The 
outside  of  the  stomach  had  the  natural  appearance;  but  with- 
in, the  villous  coat  was  much  diseased.  The  cardiac  portion 
had  more  or  less  inflammation,  appearing  in  dark,  red  spots, 
and  patches  of  various  sizes,  the  intervals  of  which  diminished 
towards  the  greater  curvature,  where  the  villous  coat  was  en- 
tirely of  this  colour, — not  extending,  however,  to  the  muscular 
coat.  The  diseased  surface,  on  being  cut,  every  where  poured 
out  bloodi  The  great  end  of  the  stomach  contained  about  an 
ounce  of  the  same  reddish  brown,  opaque  fluid,  which  had  been 
rejected  by  vomiting. " 

Several  cases  are  given  which  demonstrate  the  salutary  effects 
of  blood-letting  in  gout. 

It  was,  however,  more  particularly  in  his  opinions  on  the 
origin  and  nature  of  what  are  termed  Nervous  complaints,  and 
in  his  practical  measures  in  their  treatment,  that  the  specula- 
tions of  Dr  Parry  on  morbid  determination  were  viewed  in  the 
light  of  fanciful  conjectures,  and  wild  and  groundless  innova- 
tions. It  was  not  new  or  unusual  to  ascribe  apoplexy,  palsy, 
or  epilepsy,  or  even  water  of  the  brain,  to  unusual  fulness  and 
vascular  tension ;  nor  even  was  there  anything  extraordinary 
in  perceiving  something  of  this  kind  in  insanity,  and  the  vary- 
ing shades  of  mental  derangement,  though  the  treatment  of  per- 
sons in  this  unhappy  condition  was  never  in  the  least  degree 
conducted  on  this  principle.  But  it  was  certainly  new  to  a- 
scribe  all  instances  of  dazzling  of  the  eyes,  or  coruscations ;  gid- 
diness ;  ringing  of  the  ears ;  the  ^jei^s.^i'on  of  black  spots  (tntts- 
cae  voUtayite'S),  floating  before  the  s'ght  \  sick  headach  ;  trqmors  ; 
that  sinking  and  lowness  which  occurs  in  dyspeptic  persons^ 
even  the  nervous  temperament  strictly  so  called,  or  extreme 
mobility  of  the  muscular  system;  and  hysterics — to  unusual  deter- 
mination, or  rather  inordinate  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 
Many  physicians  of  deserved  eminence  had  been  at  considerable 
•pains  to  explain  the  nature  of  these  complaints,  and  to  show  that 
they  arose  not  from  immediate  disorder  of  the  brain  or  nervous 
system,  but  from  a  sympathetic  weakness  of  this  system,  de- 
pending on  disturbance,  derangement,  or  interruption  to  the 
process  of  digestion.  In  proof  of  this,  wc  have  merely  to  re- 
mind our  readers  of  the  ouscrvations  of  Hoflmann  and  Whytt 
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on  Derangement  of  the  Functions  of  Sight  and  Hearing  in  per* 
sons  of  the  temperament  named  nervous^  *  of  the  interesting 
Essay  of  Dr  Fothergill  on  Sick-headach,  f  of  the  more  recent 
remarks  on  that  complaint  by  Dr  Warren,  if  of  the  observations 
of  Mr  Ware  on  Muscce  Volitantes,^  and  various  remarks  by 
other  authors,  too  numerous  to  recount.  It  was  the  great  pur- 
pose of  these  authors  to  prove,  that  there  was  a  real  distinction 
between  these  complaints  occurring  in  nervous  persons,  (we 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  use  this  ambiguous  term  so  frequently), 
and  the  same  complaints  appearing  as  precursory  symptoms  in 
apoplexy  and  palsy,  or  as  attendants  in  continued  fever  and 
other  affections  of  the  brain;  and  it  was  further  their  object  to 
show,  that  these  complaints  were  most  successfully  removed, 
not  by  blood-letting  and  other  evacuations,  which  they  con- 
tended were  injurious,  but  by  tonic  or  strengthening  medicines, 
— by  those  which  improved  the  digestive  function,  and  by  those 
which  were  conceived  to  fortify  and  establish  the  nervous  system. 

It  was  in  1788  that  Dr  Parry  first  ventured  to  question  the 
truth  of  these  opinions,  and  that  he  attempted  to  show  that 
nervous  diseases  depended  on  excessive  determination  of  blood 
to  the  vessels  of  the  brain ; — a  theory  which,  he  informs  us,  was 
adopted  from  the  evidence  of  facts  against  all  the  prejudices  of 
education  and  of  universal  opinion.  A  doctrine  so  much  at 
variance  with  the  established  principles  of  the  day,  was  not  likely 
•to  be  either  readily  or  unanimously  admitted;  it  was  in  truth 
strenuously  opposed,  sometimes  with  more  violence  than  reason  ; 
and  it  has  since  undergone  the  severest  scrutiny,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  its  author,  has  served  only  to  confirm  its  truth,  and 
establish  its  claims  to  regard. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  our  character  to  admit,  without  ques- 
tion or  qualification,  the  assertions  of  any  author,  however 
respectable  and  however  intelligent :  but  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  concede  to  Dr  Parry,  that  although  some  of  his 
positions,  with  regard  to  the  force  with  which  the  blood 
is  propelled  through  the  carotids,  and  concerning  the  al- 
leged effects  of  pressure  on   these  arteries,    rest  on  grounds 


*  Frederici  IIolTmanni  Mcdicinas  Rationalis  Systemat.  Tom.  4ti.  &c.  and,  Obser- 
vations on  the  Mature,  Causes,  and  Cure  of  those  Disorders  which  arc  commonly 
called  Ker\ous,  Hypochondriacalj  or  Hysteric,  in  the  Works  of  Robert  Whytt, 
M.Y>.  4.to.     Edin.  1768.  ■*-, 

i'  f  Remarks  on  that  complaint  knovrn  under  the  name  of  Sick  Headaeh,  in  Medi- 
cal Observations  and  Inquiries,  Vol.  VI.  p.  103.  or  the  Works  of  John  Fothergill, 
M.  D.  4to.  London,  178i.  p.  597. 

■  \  Of  Hcadachs  which  arise  from  a  defective  Action  of  the  Digestive  Organs. 
By  Pelham  Warren,  M.  D.  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  2:i.i.     Lond.  1813. 

§  On  the  IMusca;  Volitantes  of  Nervous  Persons.  By  James  Ware,  Esq.  l'.lt.&. 
McdiccJ-Chinirgical  Transactions.     Vol.  V,  p.  255. 
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which  we  regard  as  untenable,  yet  this  does  not  invalidate  the 
general  principle  for  which  he  virtually  contends,  that  in  most, 
perhaps  all,  nervous  disorders,  there  is  an  inordinate  fulness 
and  tension  in  the  vessels  of  the  head  in  general,  and  of  the 
brain  in  particular,  and  probably  an  undue  fulness  or  plethora 
in  the  vascular  system  at  large.  In  the  present  work  he  has 
accumulated  new  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  theory;  and  he  has 
collected  a  body  of  evidence,  pathological  and  therapeutic,  from 
which  it  would  require  great  ingenuity  to  draw  any  other  con- 
clusions, than  those  which  he  has  given.  The  arrangement 
liowever  is,  i'rom  the  causes  already  mentioned,  necessarily  con- 
fused, and  prevents  the  reader  from  seeing  their  collective  force 
distinctly.  We  shall  do  little  more  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
this  article,  than  attempt  to  show  what  are  the  principal  points 
which  Dr  Parrv  endeavoured  to  establish,  and  what  are  the 
means  which  he  has  employed  to  effect  his  purpose. 

Without  attempting  to  enter  into  a  minute  enumeration  of 
the  various  facts  and  arguments  adduced  bv  Dr  Parry  on  this 
part  of  !iis  subject,  or  dwelling  on  the  many  curious  and  usedil 
points  in  pathology  and  practice  to  which  they  lead,  it  may  be 
said,  on  the  whole,  that  his  principles  may  be  reduced  to  the 
three  following  leading  heads: — first,  that  nervous  diseases  in 
general  depend  on  vascular  fulness  of  the  part  or  parts  in  which 
the  nervous  condition  and  symptoms  take  place,  (pp.  26G,  330, 
332,  336,  337,) ;  secondly,  that  increased  determination  or  inor- 
dinate fulness  is  more  common  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  than 
in  those  of  any  other  organ,  (p.  2G0,  267,  320,  &c.) ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  this  liability  of  the  brain  to  increased  determination  or  in- 
ordinate vascular  fulness  gives  rise  to  several  diseases  deno- 
minated nervous,  which  are  commonly,  but  erroneously,  sup- 
posed to  be  quite  unconnected  with  the  state  of  the  circulation. 

To  establish  the  first  of  these  propositions,  Dr  Parry  re- 
minds us,  that  in  nervous  complaints  the  symptoms  of  the  general 
affection,  or  what  he  regards  as  an  affection  of  the  brain,  show 
themselves  in  different  parts.  Thus,  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
they  show  themselves  by  hysteria  and  vomiting;  in  the  stomach, 
(Qz/r/crfjand  diaphragm),  by  spasmodicdifficulty  of  breathing;  in 
tlie  schneiderian  membrane,  by  catarrh  or  vascular  fulness  there; 
and  in  the  forehead,  eyes,  and  hind-head,  by  nervous  headach, 
accompffliied  with  fulnesb  and  stuffing  of  the  nose,  like  the  ef- 
lects  of  cold,  but  coming  and  going  off'  in  a  short  time.  Nervous 
asthma  is  nothing  but  congestion  of  the  whole  mucous  memw 
brane  of  the  langs,  brought  on  by  various  causes.  Ho  con- 
tends ihat  noise  in  the  bowels  ofnervou?  patients  is  not  caused 
by  flatulence,  l)ccause  in  such  cases  wind  millicr  passes  up  nor 
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down,  biit  keeps  pace  with  respiration,  often  following  exactly 
every  inspiration,  because  it  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  with 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  because  it  is  neither  aggravated  nor 
relieved  by  such  circumstances  as  increase  or  remove  indi- 
gestion. He  further  adduces  various  arguments  to  prove,  that 
there  is  an  analogy  between  nervous  determination  to  the 
head  and  inflammation  of  a  part,  (p.  333);  that  inflammatory 
and  nervous  affections  equally  arise  from  extraordinary  stimu- 
lation ;  that  nervous  complaints  have  a  period  of  exacerba- 
tion and  remission  similar  to  those  of  fever,  (p,  331);  and  that 
many  diseases  called  nervous  are  like  those  of  an  inflamma- 
tory nature,  much  relieved  by  discharges  of  blood.  To  the 
same  purpose  he  makes  a  curious  observation  on  the  effect  of 
corpulency  occurring  in  persons  liable  to  nervous  ailments, 
which  we  think  we  have  had  occasion  to  see  confirmed,  though 
it  is  not  invariable  or  universal  in  occurrence.  Indolent  per- 
sons who  become  fat  are  not  so  apt,  he  thinks,  to  be  affected  with 
these  ailments  as  those  who  remain  thin ;  and  he  considers  it  as 
highly  probable,  that  "  this  preservative  effect  of  fat  is  the  result 
of  the  natural  process  of  fattening,  by  which  a  state  of  vascular 
fulness  is  avoided,  and  those  irregular  affections  of  the  sangui- 
ferous system,  and  consequently  of  the  nerves  acted  on  by  it, 
are  prevented,  fatness  acting  like  any  other  spontaneous  evacu- 
ation from  the  blood-vessels." 

From  these  considerations  Dr  Parry  infers,  that  all  the  com- 
plaints denominated  nervous,  appear  to  arise  from  irregular 
and  unequal  distributions  of  blood  to  different  parts  of  the  ha- 
bit, according  to  their  ejrcess  or  defect,  i?icreasi?ig  or  diminishivg 
in  an  undue  degree  the  functions  or  actions  oi  ihe  pmis  several- 
ly  affected.  And  in  the  same  spirit  he  represents  general  ner- 
vous irritability,  showing  itself  in  unjust  mental  depression, 
spasms  of  various  parts,  &c.  to  depend  on  undue  sensibility  of 
the  brain,  produced  perhaps  by  a  plethoric  state  of  its  vessels; 
while  actual  coldness  of  parts  is  owing  to  deficiency  of  blood 
in  their  vessels. 

In  corroboration  of  the  second  proposition,  we  find  a  great 
number  of  proofs  advanced,  many  of  which,  we  cannot  doubt, 
must  be  familiar  to  our  physiological  friends.  We  have  only 
to  remind  them,  that  these  proofs  are  either  anatomical,  as  the 
short  distance  and  direct  communication  between  the  heart  and 
the  brain,  by  means  of  the  carotids ;  or  physiological,  e.  g.  the 
commencement  of  heat  after  general  coldness,  first  about  the 
head,  and  afterwards  of  sweating;  the  continuance  of  pulsa- 
tion in  the  carotids,  when  it  is  gone  in  the  radial,  temporal, 
and  other  remote  branches  of  the  arterial  system;  the  pain  of 
distention  in  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  during  palpi- 
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tation  or  violent  action  of  the  heart ;  delirium  in  the  hot  stage 
of  intermittents,  and  of  fevers  in  general ;  the  flushed  counte- 
nance, sparkling  eye,  and  throbbing  temples  of  the  early  stage 
of  intoxication  ;  and  many  other  phenomena  well  known  to  all 
our  readers. 

It  was  with  the  view  of  establishing  the  fact  of  this  inordi- 
nate determination  more  distinctly,  that  Dr  Parry  appealed  to 
his  well  known  experiment  of  compressing  one  or  both  carotid 
arteries ;  and,  as  the  possibility  and  the  effects  of  this  compres- 
sion have  been  equally  called  in  question,  he  enters  into  an  ela- 
borate investigation  of  the  objections  advanced  by  his  oppo- 
nents, and  gives  a  full  view  of  the  proofs  and  arguments  on 
which  his  assertion  is  founded : — 1st,  When  a  rush  of  blood  is 
perceived  in  the  ears,  and  each  gust  is  synchronous  with  the 
systole  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  Dr  Parry  has  been  of- 
ten able,  by  pressure  on  one  carotid,  wholly  to  stop  the  rush  on 
that  side,  while  no  change  was  perceived  on  the  other.  When 
the  pressure  was  removed,  the  gusts  in  a  ^evi  seconds  returned 
as  before.  2d,  When  any  degree  of  pain  has  existed  about  the 
neck  and  throat,  strong  pressure  of  the  carotid  on  one  side  al- 
ways increased  the  pain  in  the  other; — an  effect  which  Dr  Par- 
ry ascribes  to  the  greater  proportion  of  blood  hydraulically  com- 
pelled to  flow  through  the  uncompressed  artery,  while  the  com- 
pressed one  is  almost  obliterated.  3d,  Sense  of  weight,  and 
fulness  of  the  head,  and  flushing  of  the  face,  he  has  often  seen 
removed  by  pressure  on  one  or  both  carotids.  4th,  Other  in- 
stances have  been  mentioned  in  which  existing  maladies  have 
been  for  a  time  removed  by  this  compression ;  and  the  effect  has 
been  in  exact  proportion  to  the  precision  and  degree  in  which 
the  artery  was  compressed.  5th,  Dr  Pal-ry  has  seen  hemorrhage 
from  the  nose  considerably  moderated  by  this  compression. 
And,  6th,  It  has  been  repeatedly  employed  with  perfect  success 
to  remove  the  hurry  of  spirits  and  rapid  transition  of  thought 
depending  on  quick  motion  of  the  heart,  and  to  induce  calm 
sleep.  After  examining,  at  some  length,  the  effects  resulting 
from  tying  the  carotid  artery,  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr 
Travers,  Dr  Parry  concludes  with  the  following  inference: 

"  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  facts  which  I  have  ad- 
duced are  sufficient  to  show,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the  seat 
and  morbid  condition  of  the  parts  in  those  diseases  usually  called 
nervous  ;  and  the  mode  in  which  that  condition  is  relieved  by  the 
mechanical  operation  which  has  been  described. '' 

On  the  third  proposition,  that  this  liability  of  the  brain  to 
increased  vascular  fulness  is  the  origin  of  all  nervous  disorders 
of  every  sort,  and  without  exception ;  it  is  bupcrlluous  to  dwell 
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longer,  after  what  we  have  already  Inid  before  onr  readers,  on 
the  other  two.  It  is  further  almost  impossible ;  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  numerous  interesting 
and  pointed  cases,  all  tending  to  establish  the  great  general 
conclusion  of  the  ingenious  author ;  and  the  only  mode  in  which 
a  tolerable  idea  of  their  conclusiveness  can  be  obtained  is,  by 
Qonsultation  at  least,  if  not  studious  perusal. 

We  trust  that  the  specimens  which  we  have  already  given 
will  induce  our  readers  to  study  the  work  itself,  in  which,  we  are 
confident,  they  will  not  be  disappointed  in  finding  much  valu- 
able information.  Besides  numerous  cases  illustrative  of  the 
opinions  of  Dr  Parry  on  nervous  ailments,  and  of  his  mode  of 
treatment,  they  will  find  many  good  hints  on  hysteria,  insanity, 
and  mental  derangement  in  general,  illustrated  by  observations; 
on  epilepsy,  and  its  connection  with  hysteria,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  apoplexy  on  the  other ;  on  the  several  forms  of  apo- 
plexy, and  their  best  mode  of  treatment ;  on  palsy,  and  its  va- 
rieties,— all  more  or  less  illustrated  by  cases  and  dissections  ; 
on  sundry  local  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  as  loss,  de- 
rangement, or  imperfection  of  speech,  of  taste,  of  hearing,  of 
smell,  and  of  vision  ;  squinting,  double  vision,  ocular  spec- 
tra; local  palsies ;  sciatica;  tic  douloureux  ;  tetanus  and  cho- 
rea. The  dissections  are  rather  numerous,  and  highly  interest- 
ing. Together  with  the  treatment  of  the  successful  cases,  they 
furnish  irrefragable  proof  of  the  propriety,  and  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  of  the  antiphlogistic  mode  of  treatment ;  and  if 
any  one  still  contends  for  the  exhibition  of  tonics  and  stimu- 
lants in  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  hopes  to  cure  tetanus  and  chorea 
by  antispasmodics,  or  dreads  the  lancet  in  serous  or  nervous 
apoplexy  and  palsy,  we  trust  that  he  will  at  least  look  at  the 
cases  of  Dr  Parry  before  he  writes  another  prescription,  and 
commune  honestly  and  deliberately  with  himself,  whether  he 
could  not  more  speedily,  more  certainly,  and  more  safely  cure 
his  patients,  by  following  the  steps  of  that  eminent  physician. 

To  conclude,  this  work  is  a  rich  mine  of  pathological  and 
practical  information.  The  ore  is  both  excellent  and  abundant ; 
but  it  is  so  strangely  and  whimsically  mixed  with  the  dross,  that 
it  requires  more  leisure  and  patience,  than  skill  and  ingenuity, 
to  effect  the  separation.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  will  form  the 
uource  which,  in  skilful  hands,  may  be  made  to  furnish  the  pre- 
cious materials  of  a  new  and,  we  may  add,  a  more  correct  sys- 
tem of  the  philosophy  of  diseases,  and  from  which  the  judicious 
practitioner  will  derive  many  valuable  practical  precepts. 
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Pntclical  Remarks  upon  huUgcsticm  ,-  iiarticidarly  as  connected 
-sith  Bilious  ard  Nervous  Ajfcctions  of  the  llead  and.  oilier 
jjaris ;  including  Obscrxmions  upon  the  Disorders  and  Diseases 
of  the  Stomach  and  Suju'rior  Faits  of  the  Alimentary  Canal. 
Itlmtrated  btj  Cases.  By  John  Howship,  Assistant  Surgeon 
to  the  St  George's  Infirmary  ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  and  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Lon- 
don ;  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh  ;  Societe  Medi- 
!  cale  D'Emulation,  Paris  ;  Menibre  D'Honneur  de  la  Societe 
pour  les  Sciences  Nalurelles  et  Medicales  a  Dresde ;  Aca- 
ilcuiia  Caesarea  Naturae  Curiosoruni,  Bonn ;  and  Societatis 

f  Kegiae  Medicae,  Copenhagen,  &c.  &c.  London,  printed 
for  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green,  Pat- 
tcrnoster-Row.     1825. 

T'^iiE  author  of  this  little  work  has  tlie  merit  of  concentrating, 
-*-  witliin  a  very  narrow  compass,  a  great  deal  of  useful  in- 
struction, both  on  the  pathology  and  on  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  which  he  treats.  It  consists  of  two  divisions;  the 
tirst  chiefly  didactic,  containing  general  observations  on  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal, dis}K).sed  in  three  hundred  and  seventy  aphoristical  or  nar- 
rative propositions ;  the  second  entirely  practical,  containing 
twenty-nine  cases  illustrating  the  symptoms  and  eifects  of  va- 
rious diseases  or  accidents  incident  to  the  alimentary  canal, 
generally  with,  sometimes  without,  dissection. 

The  first  division  of  the  work  comprehends  two  parts,  each 
subtlivided  again,  according  as  it  considers  the  pathology  and 
symptoms,  or  the  treatment  of  diseases.  In  the  first  part,  Mr 
llowship  discusses  the  following  subjects;  relaxed  uvula,  in- 
flammation of  the  tonsils,  putrid  sore  tlu'oat,  chronic  tumour  of 
the  tonsils,  variolous  or  other  exanthematic  indanunation  of  tiie 
throat,  abscess  and  ulceration  of  the  throat,  ulceration  of  the 
larynx,  and  of  the  oesophagus;  palsy,  spasm,  polypus,  pouch  of 
the  cEsophagus;  spasmodic,  permanent,  and  scirrhous  stricture 
of  the  (jesophagus.  In  the  second  part,  which  Mr  Howship 
tonnnences  with  a  brief  view  of  the  organs  and  process  of  di- 
gestion in  the  animal  world  at  lar^e,  the  disorilers  and  organic 
maladies  of  tlie  stomach  and  u|ij)er  part  of  the  intestinal  canal 
come   under   consideration,    in    the    following    order   nearly. 
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Spasm  of  the  stomach,  sympathetic  disturbance  from  affections 
of  the  brain,  and  conversely  affections  of  the  head  from  disor- 
der of  the  stomach ;  dyspeptic  symptoms  from  vitiated  secre- 
tions, from  external  violence,  from  drinking  and  other  forms  of 
intemperance;  inflammation,  acute  and  chronic;  spasmodic  and 
gouty  affection  of  the  stomach  ;  dyspeptic  and  other  complaints 
irom  disorder  of  the  liver,  from  retention  of  bile,  from  biliary 
concretions,  with  their  occasional  consequences ;  dyspeptic 
symptoms  from  affection  of  the  spleen ;  then  organic  affections, 
strictly  so  called,  as  polypus,  ulceration,  scirrhus  and  scirrhous 
ulceration  (cancer)  of  the  stomach ;  and,  lastly,  capillary  he- 
morrhage from  the  stomach,  and  that  injury  which  results  from 
swallowing  boiling  water. 

Of  these  various  diseases,  of  their  susceptibility  of  removal, 
and  of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose,  Mr  How- 
ship  has  given  a  succinct  but  perspicuous  and  instructive  view. 
Of  the  greater  number,  examples  have  occurred  in  his  own 
practice,  and  he  therefore  speaks  with  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility of  personal  experience ;  but  he  has  not  failed  to 
avail  himself  of  information  from  every  creditable  source, 
with  the  view  of  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  accuracy  of  the 
principles  which  he  delivers,  and  the  soundness  of  the  practical 
precepts  which  he  inculcates.  In  composing  his  work  on  this 
plan,  he  has  so  much  condensed  his  matter  as  to  render 
any  detailed  account  of  its  contents  very  much  out  of  the 
question.  Without  attempting,  therefore,  to  give  any  thing 
like  a  complete  view  of  these  Practical  Observations,  we  shall 
merely  select  one  or  two  topics  for  very  general  remark,  with 
the  view  of  showing  our  readers  what  they  may  expect  when 
they  come  to  peruse  it. 

In  the  first  part,  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that 
meets  the  attention  of  the  surgical  reader,  is  the  chronic  tu- 
mour of  the  tonsils,  and  the  means  of  removal.  This  disease, 
which  consists  either  in  chronic  enlargement  or  inflammation  of 
the  tonsils,  or  in  a  hardened  enlargement,  the  result  of  repeated 
acute  inflammation,  may  either  come  on  slowly  and  gradually 
in  the  habits  of  relaxed  subjects,  chiefly  women,  or  it  may  re- 
main as  the  consequence  of  repeated  attacks  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion (C7/wa?if:// 6"  tonsil/arts,  Cullen ;  Paristhcma,  Good).  Mr 
Howship  does  not  inform  us  what  is  the  nature  of  this  tumour ; 
whether  it  consists  chiefly  of  coagulable  lymph  interstitially 
effused,  or  of  new  and  peculiar  matter.  But  it  is  certain  that 
it  gives  rise  to  great  and  serious  inconvenience. 

*'  Although   the  feverish  symptoms  be  removed,  the  consequent 
tumour  reniciins,  and  may  not  only  continue  as  an  inconvenience. 
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but  slowly  increase,  until  without  local  pain,  the  same  distressing 
and  alarming  consequences  take  place  that  have  been  already  point- 
ed out  as  the  occasional  attendants  upon  acute  inflammation.  Seve- 
ral such  cases  I  have  seen,  all  in  females  of  delicate  constitution, 
and  all  the  result  either  of  fever  or  severe  cold.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  was  one  in  which  it  was  eventually  necessary  to  pre- 
vent more  serious  consequences  by  an  operation,  by  which  the 
largest  of  the  two  tumours  was  removed  ;  which  operation,  Although 
one  of  considerable  difficulty,  succeeded  most  happily.  " 

The  operation  is  certainly  not  easy ;  and  though  Mr  Chevali- 
er called  the  attention  of  the  profession  in  1812*  to  a  method  by 
which  he  imagined  it  would  be  facilitated,  we  have  often  heard 
doubts  expressed  both  of  its  expediency  and  of  its  practicability. 
For  our  own  part,  we  entertain  doubts  of  neither.  Difficulties 
there  certainly  are,  as  there  are  in  all  operations ;  but  these  it 
is  at  once  the  honour  and  the  interest  of  the  surgeon  to  over- 
come ;  and  we  do  not  belong  to  that  class  of  persons,  who  re- 
gard them  as  insuperable  to  moderate  dexterity  and  consider- 
able perseverance.  Tv/o  modes  of  removing  enlarged  tonsils 
have  been  proposed  by  surgical  writers,  the  one  by  ligature, 
the  other  by  the  knife.  Mr  Howship,  for  good  and  obvious 
reasons,  prefers  the  former,  which  he  has  practised  with  perfect 
success.  He  abandons,  however,  the  technical  formality  of  the 
old  method  by  the  double  canmilaf  as  disagreeable  and  incon- 
venient, and  trusts  more  to  manual  dexterity  than  mechanical 
or  instrumental  aid. 

"  In  one  instance, "  says  he,  **  I  removed,  by  operation,  a  very 
enlarged  tonsil,  by  simply  passing  a  ligature  round  its  basis.  The 
ligature  used  was  whip-cord;  a  simple  knot  first  made  on  one 
end  of  the  cord,  the  end  so  knotted  was  brought  forward  upon  the 
other,  and  a  single  noose  upon  itself,  including  the  other,  was  thus 
made,  and  drawn  upon  it  close  to  the  first  knot.  The  running  knot 
was  then  passed  along  the  ligature,  so  far  as  to  leave  a  circular  noose 
rather  larger  than  the  circumference  of  the  tonsil  to  be  includ- 
ed. The  patient  seated  in  a  proper  light,  the  head  held  steady,  and 
the  tongue  depressed,  I  carried  the  noose  of  the  ligature  in  my 
left  hand  through  the  mouth  nearly  to  its  place,  and  settled  it 
accurately  round  the  basis  of  the  tumour  by  the  assistance  of  a 
proper  instrument.  Then  an  iron  instrument  with  a  small  ring  at  its 
end,  adapted  to  push  along  the  running  knot,  was  passed  along  the 
ligature  to  the  point  where  it  reached  the  basis  of  the  tumour.  The 
instrument  now  held  steadily,  its  handle  being  the  fulcrum,  the  liga- 
ture was  very  cautiously  and  firmly  drawn  outwards,  so  as  by  slow 
degrees  to  push  the  knot  closer  and  closer  without  disturbing  the 
position  of  the  noose,  till  no  more  could  be  gained  ;  the  tightening 
of  the  ligature  occupied  near  five  minutes.    The  instrument  removed, 

*  ^IfclitoCIiiriirgical  Ti  unsaclioiib,  VyI.  111.  ]>,  60, 
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the  end  of  the  ligature  was  attached  to  the  anf:jle  of  the  mouth  by 
sticking-plaster,  and  the  operation  was  finished.  " 

Some  additional  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  account  of 
the  second  case,  p.  146,  in  which  this  operation  was  performed 
by  Mr  Howship  with  the  assistance  of  Mr  Heaviside  and  Dr 
Harrison.  This  operation  differs  from  the  one  described  by  Mr 
Chevalier  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Medicc-Chururcjical  Trans- 
actions,  only  in  not  perforating  the  basis  of  the  tumour,  and  in 
the  ligature  being  drawn  to  the  requisite  tightness  at  once,  in- 
stead of  gradually.  It  is  sufficiently  simple,  and  we  are  assured 
by  Mr  Howship  that  it  was  perfectly  successful. 

The  account  of  ulceration  of  the  larynx  is  partial  only  and 
rather  imperfect.  In  compensation,  however,  Mr  Howship 
gives  a  good  case  with  dissection,  in  which  the  membrane  co- 
vering the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  larynx,  was  greatly  thickened,  and  highly  vascular,  se- 
creting matter  and  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  ulceration, 
though  modified  by  the  peculiar  texture  of  the  surface.  The 
thyroid  cartilage  also  was  so  firmly  ossified  that  "  two  knives 
were  broken  in  t)ie  attempt  to  cut  it  through ;  and  in  order  to 
inspect  the  cavity  of  the  larynx,  it  was  found  necessary  to  di- 
vide it  with  a  saw." 

The  subject  of  diseases  of  the  oesophagus  is  treated  more  fully; 
and  the  observations  on  the  pathology,  illustrated  as  it  is  by  se- 
veral interesting  cases,  will  be  perused  with  advantage.  The 
most  defective  part  of  this  department  of  the  work  of  Mr  How- 
ship, is  in  our  opinion  the  medical  treatment ;  and  this  obser- 
vation applies  not  only  to  Mr  Howship  individually,  but  to  the 
practice  of  surgeons  in  general  in  these  diseases.  It  seems  to 
be  a  general  belief,  that  diseases  of  the  oesophagus,  such  as  ul- 
ceration, spasm,  stricture,  &c.,  admit  of  relief  by  local  means 
only  ;  and  that  all  remedies  which  operate  through  the  medium 
of  the  constitution  or  of  the  functions,  are  inert  and  frivolous. 
They  seem  to  be  unaware,  that,  though  inflammation  or  local 
congestion  is  not  always  the  cause  either  of  spasm  or  of  stricture, 
yet  it  will  be  found  to  make  so  important  a  part  of  both,  that  the 
means  of  abating  or  subduing  them,  will  be  found  in  all  cases  to 
be  the  means  of  alleviating,  or  it  may  be  of  favouring  the  removal 
of  a  disease  supposed  to  be  organic.  We  must  further  remark, 
that  every  case  of  ulceration  is  both  preceded  and  accompanied 
with  marks,  however  obscure,  of  local  inflammation  ;  and  that 
its  degree  and  severity  is  always  proportional  to  the  violence  of 
this  local  inflammation.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  that,  in  every 
case  either  of  ulceration,  or  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  whe- 
ther proceeding  from  spasn),  or,   as  it  often  does,  from  chronic 
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infiammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  its  follicles,  or  even 
from  scirrhous  disorganization,  the  utmost  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  management  of  the  digestive  function,  and  its  de- 
pendent processes  of  secretion  and  excretion :  and  local  deter- 
mination of  blood  ought  to  be  obviated  as  much  as  possible 
by  leeches,  or  by  cupping  between  the  shoulders,  repeated  ac- 
cording to  its  effects  on  the  symptoms.  There  are  even  cases 
in  which  a  general  bleeding  from  the  system  may  be  requisite; 
but  there  are  few  in  which  occasional  or  periodical  local  bleed- 
ings can  be  dispensed  with.  In  a  future  edition  of  his  work,  we 
suggest  to  Mr  Howship  the  propriety  of  inserting  a  few  specific 
directions  on  this  subject  in  his  1 17th  paragraph.  He  has  not 
omitted  to  notice  in  the  subsequent  one  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  bowels. 

In  the  second  part,  relating  more  immediately  to  disorders  of 
the  functions  and  change  in  the  structure  of  the  stomach,  Mr 
Howship  ranks,  under  the  head  of  sympathetic  disturbance  of 
tlic  stomach  from  affections  of  the  brain,  the  confusion  of  head, 
general  weakness,  and  consequent  vomiting  of  sea-sickness,  and 
vomiting  from  injury  of  the  head.  The  former  of  these  opinions, 
he  tells  us,  lie  has  been  led  to  adopt  from  personal  observation 
of  his  own  feelings,  and  of  the  complaints  of  others,  when  much 
at  sea  at  one  period  of  his  life.  He  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  have  been  more  successful  than  others  in  the  discovery  of 
an  unfailing  remedy  for  this  distressing  condition.  Wine,  spi-^ 
rits  and  water,  and  all  the  usual  palliatives,  as  ether,  efferves- 
cing draughts,  8:c.  he  mentions ;  but  none  of  these  are  invariably 
successful.  He  however  adduces  a  good  example  of  the  effect 
of  strong  emotion  in  removing  this  disorder  in  his  own  person, 
which  deserves  notice. 

•  "  On  one  occasion  at  sea,  in  heavy  weather,  I  was  myself  ex- 
tremely ill,  sick,  and  lying  down  ;  a  sudden  noise  and  commotion 
upon  deck  drew  my  attention,  when  one  of  the  officers  running  into 
the  cabin,  told  me  the  hold  of  the  ship  was  all  in  flames.  The  more 
powerful  impression  in  an  instant  took  the  lead ;  I  jumped  up,  and 
although,  almost  by  a  miracle,  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  the  ship 
and  all  the  lives  providentially  saved,  I  from  that  moment  felt  neither 
headach  nor  sickness." 

Conversely,  disorders  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  may 
give  rise  to  disorders  of  the  head ;  and  Mr  Howship  is  one  of 
those  who,  unlike  Dr  Parry,  ascribe  swimming  of  the  head, 
giddiness,  and  the  nervous  complaint  termed  sic/c-lieadach,  en- 
tirely to  imperfect  or  disturbetl  digestion.  We  have  had  oc- 
casion, in  another  article,  to  bring  this  subject  under  the  review 
of  our  readers;  and  between  Fotheigill,  Warren^  Ware,  and 
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Mr  Howship,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  stroni^  facts  adduced 
by  Dr  Parry  on  the  other,  we  feel  perfectly  incompetent  to  de- 
cide on  the  ultimate  merits  of  the  question.  In  support  of  the 
general  opinion,  Mr  Howship  speaks  certainly  with  much 
reason,  and  with  the  additional  argument  of  four  cases,  the 
three  first  of  which  illustrates  the  power  of  bad  digestion  in  in- 
ducing giddiness,  swimming  of  the  head,  and  general  languor ; 
and  the  second  shows  the  possibility  of  the  same  cause  giving 
rise  to  threatening  apoplexy. 

"  Many  such  cases,"  says  Mr  Howship,  "  I  have  had  under  my 
care,  where  a  distressing  swimming  in  the  head  and  alarming  giddi- 
ness, or  habitual  attacks  of  most  severe  headach,  were  only  attended 
with  an  apathy  of  stomach,  or  total  absence  of  desire  for  food,  and 
want  of  power  to  digest  it  if  taken.  In  one  of  these  cases  a  gentle- 
man had  for  this  complaint  long  been  in  the  habit  of  frequently  los- 
ing blood  by  cupping,  under  the  direction  of  his  physician,  and  felt 
at  last  as  uneasy  at  the  idea  of  the  remedy  as  of  the  disease.  By  a 
course  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  to  restore  power  to  the 
stomach  and  action  to  the  bowels,  the  complaint  in  the  head  was 
perfectly  removed  ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  (six  years)  he  has  had, 
I  believe,  no  return.  In  another,  which,  in  severity  at  least,  was  si- 
milar to  the  above,  the  correction  of  the  habitual  derangement  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  removal  of  a  disease  from  the  lower 
extremity  of  that  canal,  entirely  cured  a  complaint  in  the  head  of 
many  years  standing,  which  had  frequently  confined  the  patient  to 
his  bed  for  days  together. '' 

Those  who  maintain  the  gastric  origin  of  complaints  of  this 
description  contend,  that  blood-letting,  and  the  whole  of  the 
depleting  system,  is  not  only  useless  but  injurious ;  and  they 
maintain,  that  however  alarming  these  symptoms  may  be,  by 
their  resemblance  to  apoplectic  seizure,  they  may  be  in  all  cases 
removed,  by  improving  the  circulation  and  secretions  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels. 

^'  A  lady,"  says  Mr  Howship,  "  almost  unable  to  walk  across  a 
room  without  falling  from  this  cause,  observed  to  me,  she  had  been 
advised  to  lose  blood,  but  that  experience  had  satisfied  her  that 
would  not  answer,  having  on  a  former  occasion  applied  leeches,  when 
her  giddiness  became  suddenly  so  much  more  alarming,  that  words 
could  convey  no  idea  of  what  she  then  suffered  for  several  succes- 
sive days." 

Mr  Howship,  however,  is  not  a  bigoted  advocate  of  the  mere 
nervous  sympathetic  effects  of  the  gastric  functions,  on  the  ce- 
rebral circulation.  While  he  inculcates  the  facility  of  control- 
ling these  complaints  in  their  origin,  by  mere  attention  to  the 
rc'Tular  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  he  admits  that,  if  they  do 
not  receive  a  seasonable  check,  they  may  lay  the  foundation  of 
serious  disease  of  the  brain. 
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"  The  concomitant  derangement,  "  he  remarks,  "  in  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  however,  is  of  a  more  serious  character ; — a  character 
that  I  have  traced  from  so  many  different  points  of  view,  as  to  ascer- 
tain pretty  clearly,  that  if,  from  long  inattention  to  the  state  of  the 
stomach,  the  disorder  in  the  head  continues  to  make  progress  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  it  becomes  a  case  of  oppressed  brain  ;  the  cir- 
culation within  the  head  languishes,  the  memory  fails,  irresistible 
drowsiness  supervenes,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  senses  are  still 
watchful,  till  at  length  the  patient  is  carried  off  by  the  establishment 
of  serous  apoplexy. " 

The  practical  inference  from  such  facts  as  this,  which  we  be- 
lieve are  not  entirely  unknown  to  many  of  our  readers,  is,  that 
it  matters  little,  whence  the  apoplectic  symptoms  proceed — whe- 
ther from  general  fulness  of  the  vascular  system,  or  from  disor- 
der of  the  alimentary  function,  if  they  are  present  at  all.  The 
medical  attendant,  in  such  circumstances,  must  not  delay  in 
making  nice  distinctions  about  the  nature  of  the  remote  cause, 
but  proceed  to  employ,  with  activity  and  promptitude,  the  usual 
means  of  relieving  the  apoplectic  symptoms. 

The  influence  of  disordered  digestion  is  not  confined  to  the 
circulation  and  function  of  the  brain  alone.  It  may  operate  on 
the  heart,  producing  palpitation  more  or  less  violent;  on  the 
lungs  producing  asthma  in  various  degrees;  and  on  the  renal 
circulation,  producing  more  or  less  derangement  in  the  secretion 
of  urine.  Each  of  these  disorders  is  shortly  discussed  by  Mr 
Howship. 

A  curious  and  highly  important  subject  is  merely  mentioned 
by  Mr  Howship  in  the  text  of  his  observations,  (174-,  p.  69.) 
"We  allude  to  the  effects  which  take  place  in  the  organs  of  sen- 
sation and  motion,  in  consequence  of  the  habitual  use  of  spiri- 
tous  liquors,  and  which  have  been  so  well  described  under  the 
name  of  Delirium  treme7is,  by  Dr  Sutton  and  Dr  Armstrong. 
We  regard  this  subject  as  important,  in  consequence  of  the 
readiness  with  which  it  may  be  confounded  with  phrensy  or 
cerebral  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  the  alleged  difference 
between  it  and  that  affection,  and  in  consequence  of  the  modes 
of  treatment  recommended  by  Dr  Armstrong  to  remove  the 
brain-fever  of  intoxication,  being  extremely  opposite  to  the  esta- 
blished practice  of  treating  phrenitic  inflammation.  We  regard 
the  nature  of  this  disorder  as  still  unknown,  and  the  treatment 
as  established  on  no  certain  principle.  We  have  known  more 
than  one  case  very  distinctly  marked  treated  as  ])hrefiiiis,  with 
copious  blood-letting  and  evacuation,  with  increase,  rather  than 
abatement  of  the  spectral  hallucinations,  and  finally  terminat- 
ing in  death ;  but  as  wc  know  not  whether  the  fatal  event  was 
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to  be  iiscrihed  to  too  little  or  to  too  much  of  this  practice,  it  is 
muloubtedlj  the  safest  course  to  delay  giving  any  decided  opi- 
nion. The  practice  recommended  by  the  experience  of  Sutton 
and  Armstrong  is  entirely  opposite ;  but  whether  it  is  the  best, 
whether  it  is  suited  to  very  mild  cases  only,  a  certain  number 
and  kind  of  these  cases  being  always,  and  ah  orighie  fatal,  or 
whether  the  essence  of  the  practice  consists  in  simply  with- 
holding the  stimulus  of  the  violent  and  unnatural  agent  which 
induces  the  disorder,  we  feel  at  present  quite  unable  to  say. 

Is  this  disorder  capable  of  being  elucidated  by  dissection? 
Armstrong  regretted  the  want  of  this  source  of  knowledge. 
Mr  Howship  informs  us  that  he  has  had  repeated  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  with  precision  the  condition  of  the  brain,  and 
other  viscera  after  death  from  this  cause;  but  he  has  given  the 
particulars  of  three  cases  only,  the  1 5th,  16th,  and  17th,  which 
he  trusts  may  throw  some  light  on  this  important  disease.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater  were  full  of  pale, 
watery  blood,  and  numerous  globules  of  air:  there  was  more 
or  less  serous  effusion  between  this  membrane  and  the  arach- 
noid ;  and  more  or  less  serous  fluid  (from  one  to  three  ounces) 
in  the  lateral  ventricles.  These  facts  throw  no  great  light 
on  the  nature  of  this  disease.  They  are  rather  the  effects  of 
morbid  action  than  the  causes. 

'  If  we  could  venture  to  speculate  on  a  subject  on  which  seve- 
ral writers  have  speculated  unsuccessfully,  we  would  say,  that 
tiie  part  of  the  disorder,  in  which  the  brain,  and  the  organs  of 
sensation  and  motion  were  concerned,  consisted  in  impeded  cir- 
culation, and  the  imperfect  supply  of  arterial  blood,  rather  than 
in  any  thing  like  inflammation.  The  first  effects  of  intoxica- 
tion are  to  destroy  the  equal  and  uniform  distribution  of  the 
blood, — a  fact  of  which  any  one  may  satisfy  himself,  by  observ- 
ing the  pale  contracted  features,  the  diminished  temperature, 
and  the  incapacity  to  preserve  the  natural  heat  of  the  system, — 
of  a  person  in  the  confirmed  stage  of  intoxication, — previous  to 
complete  insensibility.  To  this  the  increased  frequency  of  the 
contractions  of  the  heart  is  no  objection ;  for  they  are,  unless 
when  aided  by  external  heat,  smaller  and  weaker  than  in  the 
natural  state ;  and,  in  short,  every  circumstance  of  this  condi- 
tion of  the  system  may  be  justly  said  to  denote  impaired  power 
of  the  heart  to  propel  its  blood  ;  a  languid  vacillating  state  of 
the  circulation  in  general ;  and  a  very  imperfect  distribution  of 
blood  to  the  brain  in  particular. 

We  would  further  remark  In  confirmation  of  this  fact,  tliat 
we  have  known  the  same  spociral  hallucinations,  and  tiie  same 
exiremc  mobility  and  trcnuiluusness  of  the  nervous  and  muscti- 
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lar  system,  take  place  more  tlian  once  in  consecjnence  of  extreme 
losses  of  blood,  artificially  induced  for  the  removal  of  diseases 
unconnected  with  disease  of  the  brain  c.  g.  in  imeumoniai  and 
in  the  sudden  and  enormous  discharge  of  uterine  hemorrhaore. 
There  appears,  along  with  this  state  of  the  nervous  agents  of  the 
circulating  function,  to  be  a  morbid  fulness  and  distension  of 
the  smaller  veins ;  but  whether  this  is  or  is  not  the  eil'ect  of  the 
disordered  state  of  the  heart,  we  feel  unable  to  say.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, that  it  is  to  this  venous  congestion,  as  it  may  be  term- 
ed, that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  gradual  effusion  of  serous  fluid 
which  is  found,  as  Mr  Howship  shows,  in  the  ventricles,  and 
beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane  after  death. 

Mr  Howship  proposes  nothing  new  or  particular  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  brain  fever  of  ebriety. 

Gouty  action  affecting  the  stomach,  Mr  Howship  ascribes  to 
spasm  principally,  and  therefore  regards  it  as  incapable  of  be- 
ing made  the  subject  of  anatomical  proof  after  death  ;  and  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  adduces  the  authority  of  Dr  Baillie  and 
of  Dr  Hooper. 

"  Upon  this  point,  "  he  informs  us,  "  Dr  Hooper  has  in  conver- 
sation acquainted  me,  that  he  does  not  conceive  any  spasmodic 
affections  of  stomach  attributable  to  gout  can  ever  be  traced  after 
death  as  such  ;  for  that  the  stomach  in  gouty  habits  is  usually  flatu- 
lent and  very  relaxed ;  and  that  although  a  person  from  retrocedent 
gout  may  be  seized  with  violent  and  terrible  pain,  referred  to  the 
stomach,  with  vomiting  of  a  coiFee-ground-like  matter,  even  proving 
suddenly  fatal,  almost  as  if  killed  by  a  canon- shot,  yet  the  stomach 
has  been  found  uniformly  relaxed,  exhibiting  only  patches  of  in- 
creased capillary  vascularity  on  its  internal  surface.  This  he  has 
himself  seen  in  several  such  cases;  and  upon  mentioning  the  matter 
to  the  late  Dr  Baillie,  he  observed,  he  believed  it  was  so,  and  that 
he  had  seen  much  the  same  appearances,  and  those  only.  Dr  Hooper 
additionally  remarked,  that  the  violence  of  tlie  pain  was  not  posi- 
tively known  to  be  seated  in  the  stomach,  although  there  was  much 
reason  to  believe  it  to  be  so,  for  the  semilunar  ganglion  might  be  its 
seat ;  and  that  where  muscular  contraction  without  structural  dis- 
ease is  found,  it  may  be  considered  the  natural,  or  at  least  the  acci- 
dental state  of  the  part,  unconnected  with  any  eifect  of  disease.  " 

This  is  so  much  at  variance  with  the  results  of  the  observa- 
tions of  Dr  Parry,  to  which  wc  have  already  had  occasion  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  that  we  must  still  regard  it  ag 
uncertain,  whether  gout  induces  spasms  only  in  the  stomach, 
and  would  entertain  some  doubt  regarding  the  propriety  of  giv- 
ing stimulants  invariably  and  in  every  case  in  v-fhich  that  noble 
organ  was  attacked  with  gouty  action.  Our  readers  who  wish 
further  information,  will  do  well  to  study  the  strong  facts  ol  the 
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case,  and  dissections  and  observations  of  Dr  Parry,  in  compari- 
son with  what  Dr  Howship  has  said,  and  especially  with  the 
perusal  of  his  twentieth  case,  which  is  entitled.  Gouty  Spasm  at 
the  Stomach ;  and  we  think,  they  will  find  little  difficulty  in  con- 
cluding, that  gout  may  produce  not  only  spasm,  but  more  fre- 
quently inflammation  when  it  falls  on  the  stomach  ;  that  in  most 
cases  of  gouty  pain  of  the  epigastric  region,  however  similar  to 
spasm  it  may  appear,  it  will  be  requisite  to  be  somewhat  cau- 
tious in  the  administration  of  such  stimulants  as  brandy,  ether, 
&c.;  and  that  a  full  bleeding  from  the  system  previous  to  the 
use  of  the  opiates  and  antispasmodics  so  generally  and  liberally 
administered,  will  do  no  sort  of  harm. 

In  treating  of  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  arising  from  diseased 
liver  and  gall-bladder,  Mr  Howship  follows  Dr  Heberden  too 
closely  in  his  history  of  the  symptoms  of  obstructed  gall  ducts 
from  biliary  concretions ;  but  in  compensation,  he  has  referred 
to  the  cases  of  Mr  Thomas  and  Mr  Brayne,  published  in  the 
Medico-  Chirurgical Transactions.  Theseexamples  showthatthe 
symptoms  of  this  painful  disorder  are  not  in  all  cases  the  same 
as  those  described  by  authors ;  and  that  they  are  liable  to  con- 
siderable variation  from  the  size  and  shape  of  the  concretion, 
and  its  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  ducts ;  from  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  subject  to  inflammation  or  not;  and  not  a  little 
from  the  treatment  employed.  They  may  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  ileus,  or  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  some  severe  and 
protracted  cases. 

Mr  Howship  has  treated  at  considerable  length  of  dyspeptic 
symptoms  arising  from  disease  of  the  spleen ;  and  he  adduces 
several  cases  in  which  the  practical  reader  will  find  good  in- 
struction. The  observations  of  Mr  Howship  on  this  subject 
should  be  compared  with  those  of  Dr  Bree  on  Tumid  Spleen,  in 
the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  Medico-Chirurijical  Tran- 
sactions. 

In  noticing  briefly  the  effects  of  the  accidental  swallowing  of 
boiling  water,  Mr  Howship  differs  from  Dr  Marshall  Hall  as 
to  the  actual  nature  of  the  injury  and  the  cause  of  death.  The 
latter,  it  is  well  known,  thinks  that  boiling  water  is  not  con- 
veyed into  the  stomach  in  this  case,  but  is  arrested  by  spasms  of 
the  glottis  and  larynx,  where  it  excites  inflammation,  and  even- 
tually causes  suffocation. 

*'  The  dissection  of  one  of  the  cases,  "  says  Mr  Howship,  "  pre- 
sented appearances  supporting  this  opinion ;  but  each  of  the  instances 
now  brought  forward  will,  I  think,  warrant  an  opposite  conclusion. 
In  the  favourable  case,  it  appears  to  me  the  extreme  tenderness  at 
the  epigastrium  can  only  be  explained  by  admitting  that  the  fluid 
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had  reached  the  stomach ;  and  in  the  dissection  of  the  fatal  case, 
the  inner  membrane  of  that  organ  was,  for  some  distance  round  the 
oesophagus,  lined  with  effused  Ij'mph. 

*'  In  another  case  also  related,  together  with  several  instances  of 
injury  to  the  stomach,  in  a  former  work,  where  a  young  woman  pur- 
posely drank  boiling  water,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
stomach  while  recent,  and  found  its  inner  surface  gangrenous,  and 
nearly  black  from  violent  inflammation.  It  appears  to  me  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  be  correct  upon  this  point,  as  our  practice 
must  be  entirely  regulated  by  what  we  believe  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
injury  ;  and  although  the  larynx  may,  and  perhaps  in  every  case 
does  suffer,  as  well  as  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  I  cannot  but  feel 
convinced  the  latter  parts  claim  our  first  regard,  as  being,  in  proba- 
bility, the  principal  seat  of  injury. " 

From  these  specimens  of  this  little  Treatise,  our  readers  will 
be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  opinion  of  its  general 
merits.  After  what  we  have  already  said,  they  may  be  summed 
up  in  this  character,  that,  like  all  the  other  writings  of  this  in- 
telligent surgeon,  the  subjects  are  of  great  practical  importance, 
and  they  are  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bear  directly  on 
the  best  and  most  improved  method  of  removing  them. 


VIII. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Arterial  System.  Intended  to  illns- 
tratc  the  Importance  of  Studying  the  Anastomoses,  in  reference 
to  the  Rationale  of  the  New  Operation  for  Aneurism;  and  the 
Surgical  Treatment  of  Hemorrhage.  With  Original  Coloured 
Plans.  By  Thomas  Turner,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  London  ;  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  ;  and  Author 
of  "  Outlines  of  a  System  of  Medico-Chirurgical  Educa- 
tion," &c.  &;c.  &c.  London.  Printed  for  Longman,  Hurst, 
Rees,  Orme,  Brown  and  Green;  and  J.  Aston,  Manchester. 
1825. 

'he  profound  and  elaborate  researches  of  Scarpa  on  the 
numerous  mutual  communications  of  the  arterial  system, 
have  shed  so  much  light  on  the  means  which  Nature  occasion- 
ally employs  for  the  removal  of  aneurism,  that  a  subject  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  at  once  the  most 
obscure  in  its  nature,  and  perhaps  the  most  formidable  in  its 
effects  of  any  in  surgery,  has  now  become  the  simplest  and  the 
clearest,  and  that  upon  the  management  of  which  the  surgeon 
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can  calculate  with  the  greatest  precision.  The  practical  efFect 
of  the  learned  Essays  of  the  Italian  anatomist  was  afterwards 
powerfully  aided  by  the  excellent  treatise  of  Mr  Hodgson, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  bold  and  judicious  example  of  several 
English  surgeons,  who  carried  the  principles  so  well  explained 
into  effect.  The  operations  performed  by  Abernethy,  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper,  Cline,  Lawrence,  and  Colles,  have  proved  to  be  so 
many  experiments  demonstrating  the  truth  and  the  practicabi- 
lity of  the  views  of  Scarpa. 

The  views  which  have  thus  led  to  results  so  beneficial, 
cannot  be  too  well  known  by  every  one  who  professes  to  under- 
stand the  principles,  and  to  practise  the  rules  of  surgery ;  and 
it  is  not  only  expedient,  but  indispensably  necessary  in  studying 
the  principles  of  the  cure  of  aneurism,  to  be  aware  of  ihe  extensive 
resources  provided  for  this  purpose  by  the  collateral  circulation. 
It  is  chiefly  with  the  view  of  explaining  this  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  nature  that  the  present  little  work  has  been  composed ; 
and  it  is  because  it  explains  it,  upon  the  whole,  distinctly  and 
agreeably,  that  we  think  it  deserving  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers. A  book  on  aneurism  merely,  after  the  learned  and  inter- 
esting inquiry  of  Hodgson,  would  require  to  be  admirably  done 
indeed,  in  order  to  have  any  chance  of  claiming  attention-. 
With  this  author,  therefore,  Mr  Turner  has  not  attempted  to 
break  a  lance;  but  with  more  moderate,  though  not  less  useful 
views,  he  has  confined  himself  to  the  exposition  of  that  anatomi- 
cal distribution  of  vessels,  on  which  the  cure  of  aneurism,  spon- 
taneous or  artificial,  depends.  His  book  may  be  regarded  as 
the  consideration  of  the  limits  within  which  nature  has  circum- 
bcribed  the  resources  of  the  arterial  system. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  sections ;  in  the  first  of  which 
the  author  enumerates,  shortly  and  aphoristically  the  principal 
properties,  anatomical,  physiological,  and  pathological,  of  arte- 
ries; in  the  second  he  explains  the  origin,  course,  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  arteries  of  the  human  body;  and,  in  the  third,  he 
treats  of  the  practical  application  of  the  study  of  the  anastomps- 
in<''  communications  to  the  surgical  treatment  of  aneurism  and 
hemorrhage. 

The  first  two  sections  are  necessarily  brief,  as  they  are  mere- 
ly introductions  to  the  third,  in  which  Mr  Turner  enters  on  the 
consideration  of  the  more  immediate  subject  of  his  work,  which 
he  treats  in  a  manner  sufficiently  minute  and  comprehensive. 
The  manner  in  which  he  proceeds  to  investigate  the  subject  will 
be  easily  understood  from  the  following  short  extract : 

**  An  inouirinu  student  wili  not  rest  satisfied  with  being  told,  tliat 
an  artery  may  be  surrounded  and  closed  with  a  ligature,  and  that 
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the  circulation  can  be  carried  on  afterwards  ;  but  he  will  ask,  how 
this  is  accomplisliud  \  and  what  the  resources  of  nature  are,  when 
her  regular  functions  are  thus  interfered  with? — To  answer  these 
questions,  he  mu.-t  know,  that  arteries,  besides  ending  in  veins,  cells, 
and  otherwise,  have  a  mode  of  termination  by  anastomoses,  or  inos- 
culations, id  esf,  by  communicating  with  each  other: — it  is  by  means 
of  this  arrangement  of  vessels,  that  the  economy  of  the  limb  is  pre- 
served, in  case  of  local  pressure;  and  that  the  circulation  is  continue- 
ed,  when  the  main  artery  is  rendered  impervious  by  accident  or 
disease. 

"  If  a  ligature  be  applied  to  a  main  trunk  (as  the  femoral),  it  is 
jobvious  that  the  lower  extremity  would  perish,  if  the  blood  couid 
not  pass  by  collateral  vessels, — that  is,  by  means  of  branches  ori- 
ginating from  the  trunk  above,  uniting  with  some  of  those  which 
arise  from  the  trunk,  below  the  ligature.  Thus — it  is  by  the  anasto- 
mosing, inosculating,  or  ccimunicating  branches,  that  fatal  conse- 
quences are  prevented  ;  and  though  these  branches  are  small  at  first, 
they  will  in  time  increase  in  size,  so  as  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
original  trunk.  This  fact  has  been  long  known  ;  but  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  modern  surgery  for  introducing  the  scientific  application  of  it 
to  operative  surgery — and  for  the  refutation  of  the  erroneous  opi- 
nion entertained  by  the  ancients,  that  when  a  main  artery  is  obstruct- 
<Bd,  the  limb  must  perish  for  want  of  nourishment,  "     pp.  29-32. 

The  whole  inquii y,  in  ^hol■t,  resolves  ilself  into  the  applica- 
tion of  a  veiy  sin)ple  and  obvious  Ijydraulic  principle,  well  knowQ 
both  to  theoretical  reasonersand  ))raetical  observers,  of  the  mo- 
tion of  fluids  in  confined  tubes.  If,  amont^  any  system  of  com- 
municaiinir  tubes  conveying  fluids,  one  or  more  become  ob- 
structed, the  fluid  v.hicli  was,  previous  to  the  obstruction,  convey- 
ed tlirougii  them,  passes  after  the  obstruction  tlironp;h  the  otiiers. 
To  tliis  princij)le  in  hydraulics  is  to  l)e  added  the  peculiar  ac^ 
cornnioduting  power  with  which  the  vessels  of  the  livin<r  body 
are  entit)wed,  and  by  virtue  of  which  they  nmy  be  tlistendeJ 
and  enlarged  to  a  rennnrkable  de<i;ree,  anil  suflicicnt  to  answer 
the  great  purposes  of  the  circulation.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
tlie  small  arteries,  termed  coJlatcial  hranchcs^  become  gradually 
enlarged,  when  the  neighbouring  arterial  trunk  is  obsH'ucleil, 
and  finally  attain  a  size  and  capacity  sulHcient  to  maintain  the 
regular  distribution  of  blooii  through  the  parts,  which  the  inj- 
niediate  branches  of  the  main  trunk  originally  supplied. 

Tliis  arrangement  and  its  tirects  are  described  by  ?.Ir  Turner, 
when  treating  oi  the  collateral  and  anastomosing  branches  oi' 
the  carotid  artery,  in  the  following  terms: 

"  Tlie  anatomy  of  the  blood-vessels  shows,  tliat  tlie  arteries  which 
furnish  bio  ,d  to  one  tiile  of  the  neck,  face,  scalp,  ;nid  hiain,  freely 
ana^lumo.^e  with  lliobe  of  lluj  ulhcr  ,  heiu,ej  ouc  of  the  caiotid  ui- 
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teries  may  be  obliterated  with  almost  as  little  clanger  as  the  main 
trunk  of  either  of  the  extremities.  When  a  ligature  is  placed  on 
one  of  the  common  carotids,  an  obstruction  is  set  up  in  one  of  the 
four  large  arteries  which  transmit  the  blood  to  the  brain.  By  this 
operation  we  should  cut  off  the  supply  from  one-half  of  the  neck, 
one-half  of  the  face  and  scalp,  and  one-half  of  the  anterior  and 
middle  lobes  of  the  brain, — if  the  branches  arising  from  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  carotids,  on  one  side,  did  not  communicate  with 
those  of  the  other,  the  internal  carotids  with  the  vertebral,  and  some 
of  those  of  the  external  carotid  artery. 

*'  As  it  is,  we  see  a  direct  route  for  the  blood  into  the  respective 
branches  of  the  external  and  internal  carotids,  although  the  main 
channel  (the  common  carotid)  should  be  obstructed.  First,  the 
common  carotid  of  the  opposite  side  (E)  is  open  ;  it  divides  into  the 
internal  (F),  and  external  carotid  (G).  The  first  branch  of  the  ex? 
ternal  carotid  is  the  superior  thyroideal  (5),  which  anastomoses  with 
the  opposite  superior  thyroideal ;  and  this  is  one  channel  by  which 
the  blood  can  arrive  at  the  external  carotid  on  the  obstructed  side. — 
The  other  arteries  of  the  external  carotid  of  one  side  inosculate  with 
those  of  the  opposite  trunk  ;  the  facial  with  the  facial,  the  temporal 
with  the  temporal,  &c. 

♦'  Besides  the  communications  between  the  branches  of  the  exter-s' 
nal  carotids,  the  subclavian  arteries  send  off  important  auxiliary 
branches,  namely. — the  vertebral  (11),  which  in  their  course  distri- 
bute twigs  to  the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  anastomose  with  the 
cervical  and  occipital  branches  ; — the  inferior  thyroideal  (12),  which 
inosculates  with  the  opposite  inferior  thyroideal  and  superior  thyr 
roideal  of  the  same  side  : — aiad  the  ccrvicales  (14),  which  unite  with 
branches  of  the  occipital  and  deep  muscular  twigs  of  the  vertebral. 

*'  Thus  the  channels  open  for  the  passage  of  the  blood  to  the 
reck,  face,  and  scalp,  are,  the  united  common  carotid — the  verte?- 
bral  arteries — the  inferior  thyroideal — and  the  rami  cervicales. 

<'  Within  the  cranium,  the  inosculations  between  the  branches  of 
the  internal  carotids  are  numerous  and  free,  and  the  carotids  anas- 
tomose with  the  branches  of  the  basilar,  which  is  formed  by  thp 
coalition  of  the  two  vertebral  arteries  : — thus  a  particular  connexion 
is  established  between  the  arteries  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
portions  of  the  brain.  The  anastomoses  mentioned  is  so  free,  that 
if  coarse  injection  be  thrown  into  one  carotid,  it  will  not  only  fill  all 
the  arteries  of  the  brain,  but  will  pass  down  the  opposite  carotid  and 
the  vertebral  into  the  aorta  and  subclavian  arteries  ;  and  if  wax  be 
thrown  in  by  the  subclavian,  it  will  circulate  through  the  brain,  and 
return  by  the  opposite  vertebral  and  the  common  carotids. ''     pp. 

71-7*. 

^r  Turner  examines  successively  tlie  circumstances  whicli 
render  tiie  operation  of  ap})lying  a  ligature  for  aneurism  prac- 
ticable or  impracticable,  expedient  or  inexpedient,  in  the  case 
pf  the  aorta,  the  cutfiia  innomiuata,  the  common  carptid,  the 
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subclavlnii  and  axillary,  the  brachial,  the  radial  and  ulnar,  the 
common  iliac  arterj',  the  internal  iliac,  the  external  iliac,  the 
femoral  and  popliteal,  and,  lastly,  the  tibial  arteries.  The  in- 
vesti<;ation  is  conducted  with  deliberation  and  judgment;  and 
the  conclusions  which  he  draws  are  illustrated  and  enforced  by 
frequent  appeals  to  cases  in  which  the  respective  operations  have 
been  performed.  Mr  Turner  has  also  added  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  his  treatise,  by  the  introduction  of  several  cases  not 
previously  published,  communicated  to  him  by  the  kindness  of 
professional  friends. 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  this  short  view  as  a  favourable  spe- 
cimen of  the  research  and  iudfjment  of  its  author:  and  we  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  surgical  reader  will  find  it  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  his  attention. 


IX. 

1.  An    Act  for   better   rcgidnting  the  jpractice  of  Apothecaries 
ihr<)U<rh()ut  England  and  Wales.     Julij  1815. 

2.  An  Act  to  amend  a)id  explain  an  Act  of  the  Fifij-fjth  year  of 
his  late  Majesty^  for  belter  regnlatnig  the   practice  of  Apothe^ 
caries  throughout  En'^land  and  Wales.     July  1825. 

nPnosE  who  are  interested  in  medical  legislation  must  be  aware, 
-*-  that  an  Act  passed  the  British  Parliament  last  summer, 
the  virtual  clfect  of  which  is  to  vest  in  a  company  of  Apothe- 
caries the  sole  possosion  of  the  general  practice  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  throughout  England  and  Wales,  except  within  a 
few  miles  ot  London. 

In  order  that  our  extra-professional  readers  may  see  at  the 
outset  the  magnitude  of  this  measure,  they  must  understand, 
that  by  general  practice  is  meant  that  union  of  the  prnctice  of 
medicine,  surgery,  and  sometimes  pharmacy  and  midwifery, 
which  forms  the  profession  of  the  Junior  Fellows  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  and  almost  the  whole  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  graduates 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, — of  the  licensed  Surgeons  of  the 
Colleges  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin; — and 
la>;t  and  least,  of  the  thoroughbred  Iviglish  Apothecary. 

One  would  imogine  that  good  and  sub.'^tantial  cause  must 
have  been  seen,  for  making  over  to  the  least  (jualified  of  these 
pjactitioncrs  rights,  which  long  usage  had  shared  between  thcui 
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and  their  betters.  Yet  neither  in  the  opinion  of  any  other 
branch  of  the  profession,  except  the  apothecaries  themselves, 
nor  from  their  own  sliowing  in  the  preamble  of  their  bill 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1813,  does  it  ap- 
pear that  a  strong  reason  exists  for  a  corporate  association  at 
all,  much  less  for  one  which  cannot  be  called  by  any  name  so 
properly  as  by  that  of  a  monopolizing  company.  And  after  be- 
stowing no  little  pains  on  the  subject,  ws  have  been  unable  to 
discover  a  better  reason  for  the  passing  of  the  bill,  than  its  ef- 
ficient cause;  to  uit,  the  existence  of  a  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  wheedle  over  a  few  resolute  votes,  and 
so  carry  through  Parliament  a  measure  whose  nature,  ten- 
dency, and  existence,  are  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
inembers. 

Some  people  indeed  have  hinted  to  us,  that  the  present  may 
be  one  of  a  system  of  measures  lately  enacted,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  show  on  the  part  of  the  English  members  a  disregard 
of  the  prepossessions,  feelings,  interests,  and  claims  of  Scot- 
land. But  we  are  most  unwilling  to  admit  any  such  connexion 
or  even  any  such  disregard  at  all.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
Apothecaries' Act  inflicts  a  far  more  vital  wound  on  this  than  on 
any  other  part  of  the  empire.  It  is  also  highly  probable,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  that  the  Apothecaries  knew  that  very  well.  For, 
while  they  exhausted  themselves  in  professions  of  openness  and 
liberality  to  the  chartered  English  corporations,  who  they  felt 
could,  in  the  case  of  interference  or  presumption,  annihilate 
them  in  a  twinkling, — they  breathed  not  a  whisper  of  their  pro- 
ceedinfjs  to  the  Scottisii  Universities  and  Colleges,  whose  inte- 
rest  is  much  more  deeply  at  stake,  and  much  more  difficult  to 
guard.  But  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  Parliament  knew  lit- 
tle of  all  these  things ;  that  it  laboured  under  the  misconcep- 
tion that  the  measure  concerned  the  interests  of  England  only  ; 
and  that  it  will  listen  to  our  complaints  whenever  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  submitting  them.  We  believe  so  ;  because  when 
the  apothecaries  v/ere  caught  in  the  act  of  smuggling  their 
Amended  Bill  last  summer,  the  House  resolved  it  should  con- 
tinue in  force  for  one  year  only,  and  that  a  fair  inquiry  siiould 
be  made  during  the  present  session.  We  take  up  the  subject, 
therefore,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  some  state- 
ments, which  cannot  with  decency  be  propounded  so  broadly 
by  our  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
may  convey  the  news  to  their  old  pupils  now  scattered  over 
I^noland,  and  rouse  them  to  stand  forth  each  in  defence  of  his 
old  seat  of  learning. 

^s  the  foUovvuig  exposure  may  not  be  very  palatable  to  the 
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Association,  a  distinct  boundary  must  be  drawn,  before  we  pro- 
ceed, between  itself  and  its  members.  We  have  the  honour  to 
be  acquainted  with  some  of  them,  and  have  heard  of  others, 
who  are  ornaments  to  their  profession,  and  for  whom  we  enter- 
tain every  respect.  But  iew  of  these  are  of  the  true  breed  of 
Enfrlish  npothecary,  such  as  the  Bill  of  the  Association  is  in- 
tended to  perpetuate.  If  any  of  them  should  feel  hurt  at  what 
may  be  said  of  the  Association,  we  shall  be  sorry  for  it, — sorry 
that  we  must  offend  them,  and  doubly  sorry  that  we  have  been 
mistaken  in  that  part  of  our  opinion  which  gave  them  credit  for 
liberal  views  and  enlio-htened  understandinos. 

That  the  object  of  the  Associated  Apothecaries  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  it  is  right  to  trace  shortly  the  history  of  their  whole 
proceedings  from  first  to  hist;  which  we  are  enabled  to  do  in 
consequence  of  their  Committee  (of  40  chosen  men)  having,  with 
singular  simplicity,  but  not  till  they  carried  their  point,  pub- 
lisiied  a  minute  account  of  their  whole  privy  transactions.  It 
is  varnished  all  over,  indeed,  with  a  fair  compound  of  public- 
spirited  motives,  without  a  single  grain  of  self-interestedness. 
But  if  this  covering  is  stripped  off^  the  facts  will  speak  very 
plainly  of  themselves,  even  without  such  a  colouring  as  we 
'  might  be  justly  entitled  to  substitute. 

In  181:3  they  applied  for  a  Bill  to  form  themselves  into  a 
chartered  company,  with  power  to  practise  medicine,  surgery 
and  midwifery;  to  examine  and  grant  licenses  for  such  prac* 
tice;  to  prosecute  and  root  out  all  who  practised  without  their 
license;  to  examine  and  license  assistants  to  practitioners,  ap- 
plicants for  apprenticeships,  chemists  and  druggists,  apothe- 
cary's journeynien,  and  female  midwives;  to  settle  among  them- 
selves by  bye-laws  what  course  of  education  should  be  required 
of  candidates;  and  the  oidy  bodies  whose  rights  were  to  be  re- 
served were  the  London  Colleijes  of  Physicians  and  Surgeon?, 
and  Society  of  Apothecaries  (whose  power  extends  only  a  few 
miles  round  London),  and  lull  surgeons  or  apothecaries  in  the 
Royal  army  and  navy;  while  Scottish  and  Irish  practitioners  of 
every  tlenomination,  members  of  the  London  College  of  Sur- 
geons, not  resilient  within  its  bounds,  assistant- surgeons  in  the 
King's  Army  and  Navy,  all  medical  ofHcers  of  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  in  common  with  quacks  and  female  midwives, 
were  to  be  driven  in'  one  herd  off  the  rich  pasturage  of  Eng- 
land. S.->me  trilling  amendments  were  subsequently  made  on 
this  bill  when  it  was  brou<iht  into  Parliament;  but  even  in  its 
amended  state  it  was  universally  disliked;  and  it  was  therefore 
withdrawn  after  the  first  reading. 

From  that  lime  for  two  years  afterwards,  the  Association  had 
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n  good  deal  of  coquettinfi;  with  ihe  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  the  Apothecary's  Society  of  London;  and  this 
naturally  ended  in  a  union  with  its  namesake,  by  sufferance 
rather  than  by  approval  of  the  two  Colleges.  In  consequence, 
a  bill  was  eventually  passed  in  1815,  extending  the  dominion 
of  the  London  Society  of  Apothecaries  over  England  and 
Wales,  and  empowering  them — to  search  apothecaries'  shops 
for  bad  drugs^, — to  examine  and  license  every  person  who  in- 
tended practising  either  as  principal  or  assistant  after  the  fa- 
shion of  an  English  apothecary, — and  to  prosecute  and  fine  all 
interlopers.  The  qualifications  of  candidates  were  besides  laid 
down  in  the  Bill  as  consisting  of  a  five  years'  apprenticeship  to 
an  apothecary,  with  such  farther  studies  as  the  Society  might 
please  to  account  "  a  sufficient  medical  education. "  And  the 
only  rights  reserved  were  in  favour  of  the  two  London  Col- 
leges, the  two  English  Universities,  and  the  Chemists  and 
Druggists. 

"  Thus,  "  observe  their  Council,  "  thus  terminated  our  ar- 
duous but  unsatisfactory  struggle, — thus  did  the  bill  pass,  but 
shorn  indeed  of  its  fair  proportions  I  "  With  such  a  speci- 
men of  their  ideas  of  symmetry  before  it,  with  a  bill  of  "  fair 
proportions, "  which  frightened  at  the  very  first  sight  even 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Legislature  might  have  known 
what  the  taste  of  the  Association  was,  and  have  kept  a  closer 
watch  over  the  harsh  creations  of  their  study.  They  have 
been  compelled,  indeed,  and  that  most  reluctantly,  to  soften 
down  the  asperities  which  offended  the  eye  of  the  chemist 
and  drugtrist,  as  well  as  that  of  the  English  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. But  in  the  view  of  every  one  else  their  bill  is  as 
deformed  as  before,  and  appears  as  unlikely  to  benefit  English 
medical  science  and  practice  in  any  way  whatsoever.  In  the  amen- 
ded act  of  last  year,  which  it  is  intended  if  possible  to  make  per- 
petual in  the  present  Session,  a  reservation  has  been  introduced 
in  favour  of  Surgeons  and  assistant-Surgeons  of  the  Royal 
Army  or  Navy,  or  of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and 
likewise  of  army  apothecaries ;  who  are  all  to  be  placed  on  a 
footing  with  the  licensed  members  of  the  Society.  And  the 
Society  is  farther  enjoined  to  admit,  as  equivalent  to  its  own 
apprenticeships,  five  years'  service  with  a  member  of  any  of  the 
three  Colleges  of  Surgeons.  The  first  clause  is  certainly  a 
great  boon,  and  could  not  have  been  wrung  from  them  without 
many  a  groan ;  but  the  other  is  a  dead  letter,  so  far  at  least  as 
concerns  Scotland,  as  Ji've  years'  apprenticeships  are  very  little 
known  here ;  and  therefore  their  bill  is  almost  as  ill-favoured 
and  hurtful  as  ever. 
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Let  us  mark,  in  the  first  place,  the  reasons  of  State  which 
call  for  a  "  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  England  and  Wales.  " 
The  preamble  of  their  original  bill  sets  forth,  besides  other 
more  vague  statements, — that  the  character  of  the  English  apo- 
thecary is  degraded  by  quacks  and  midwives  usurping  it, — that 
hij  recaon  of  this  degradation  "  few  apprentices  are  obtained, 
and  the  general  state  of  the  apothecary's  profession  is  neces- 
sarily becoming  worse,  and  the  medical  departments  attached 
to  his  Majesty's  army  and  navy  and  colonies  and  the  mer- 
chant seivice,  which  have  been  principally  supplied  with  prac-» 
titioners  brought  up  under  apothecaries  and  surgeon-apothe- 
caries, have  suffered,  and  are  likely  still  more  to  suffer,  from 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  procuring  practitioners  properly  edu- 
cated for  such  departments." 

This  cunning  climax  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  they  look- 
ed for.  There  has  hardly  been  a  period  in  Parliamentary  his- 
tory when  the  Legislature  welcomed  so  warmly  any  project  for 
bettering  the  army,  navy,  colonies,  and  merchant  service,  as  at 
the  time  the  bill  was  introduced.  To  have  all  this  done  at  one 
sweep  was  too  tempting  an  offer  to  be  resisted;  and  the  apo- 
thecaries therefore  did  well  to  put  it  in  the  front  of  their  peti- 
tion. But  were  the  facts  proved  before  the  two  Houses?  Did 
the  apothecaries  show  that  they  chiefly  supplied  the  State  with 
medical  officers;  that  the  medical  establishments  of  our  armies 
and  navies  were  losing  character,  and  that  they  were  losing 
character  by  sympathy,  because  the  apothecaries  were  losing' 
theirs?  It  is  impossible:  There  never  was  a  more  barefaced 
imposition  practised  on  the  credulity  of  Parliament.  It  is  a 
notorious  tact,  that  our  public  medical  establishments  were  at 
that  time  the  pride  and  boast  of  our  countrj',  and  that  they 
never  have  been  higher  in  repute  than  between  1813  and  1821, 
in  which  last  year  for  the  first  time  the  Apothecaries'  Act  could 
possibly  affect  them.  It  is  notorious,  that  they  were  filled  up 
in  a  great  measure,  not  by  apothecaries,  but  by  gentlemen  edu- 
cated at  the  academical  and  surgical  schools  of  London,  Edin- 
burgh, GhT^gow,  and  Dublin, — that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
medical  officers  who  have  distinguished  themselves  were  bred 
in  Scotland, — that  whatever  was  gained  (and  nothing  ever  was 
lost)  to  their  character  flowed  from  the  increased  qualifications 
re(juired  by  these  bodies  and  by  the  Medical  Boards, — that  no 
part  o^  the  improvement  could  be  traced  to  the  apothecaries, 
as  indeed  was  impossible  when  by  their  own  confession  they 
were  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  degraded.  It  is  no- 
torious, that  the  number  of  practitioners  sent  yearly  from  the 
above- mcnLioncd  schools  could  have  supplied  the  state  with  at 
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least  twice  the  necessary  number  of  orentlemen  both  able  and 
\vtllin£]j  for  the  service;  and  that,  ahhoiigh  every  apothecary's 
apprentice  who  had  ri«en  to  employment  in  the  medical  service 
of  the  country  had  been  cashiered  in  one  day,  their  places 
would  have  been  nlled  with  better  men  in  a  month. 

The  association  complains  that  the  character  of  the  Enclish 
apothecary  is  deirraded  by  unqualified  people  usurping  it. 
And  pray  is  a  legislative  enactmeiit  the  right  remedy  for  that 
evil  ?  Will  not  the  true  apotliecary  be  better  advertized  to  the 
public  by  inward  worth  and  substantial  endowments  than  by 
outward  paraphernalia  and  legislative  bills?  In  short, — for  the 
question  amounts  to  this, — can  quacks  be  put  down  by  act  of 
parliament?  Never  . — Never  at  least  by  the  establishment  of  a 
monopolizing  company.  There  is  an  abundance  of  such  per- 
sons in  the  regular  profession;  they  abound  even  among  well- 
bred  apothecaries;  and  the  Apothecary's  Act,  coupled  with  their 
narrow,  illiberal  bye-laws,  is  calculated  much  less  to  replace 
quacks  with  apothecaries,  than  to  transform  apothecaries  into 
quacks. 

But  we  Cannot  get  apprentices,  they  add.  It  is  no  doubt  ve- 
ry useful  to  the  apothecaries  to  have  apprentices.  They  cost 
less  than  journeymen ;  or  rather  are  a  source  of  profit;  and 
they  do  the  shop-work  almost  as  well.  The  young  ones  are 
good  for  running  messages  and  compounding  pills;  the  elder 
ones  for  relieving  their  masters  of  poor  patients,  dressing 
sore  legs,  holding  the  tray  at  operations,  and  chastising  their 
juniors.  But  the  apothecaries  likewise  take  it  for  granted  that 
these  are  all  very  profitable  occupations  for  a  young  man  dur- 
ing the  five  first  years  of  his  medical  studies,  and  that  the  on- 
ly reason  for  their  being  less  coveted  than  formerly  is  an  un- 
willinfrness  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  put  himself  under  a 
master  \Tho  has  been  insulted  by  quacks  and  midwives  usurping 
his  character  and  profession.  Did  it  never  strike  their  voters 
in  the  Commons,  with  Mr  Brougham  at  their  head,  that  apo- 
thecaries' apprenticeships  were  falling  in  demand, —  because  pa- 
rents had  unluckily  found  out,  that  their  children  could  get 
higher  qualifications  and  a  more  respectable  rank  in  society  by 
spending  their  youth  very  differently  ?  Did  no  member  of  the 
association  ever  happen  to  dream,  that  the  great  cause  of  his 
lessening  respectability  is  his  own  narrow,  trade-like  educa- 
tion ? 

We  are  thus  led  in  the  next  instance  to  inquire  what  provision 
the  Act  and  the  Society's  bye-laws  together  are  to  make  for  the 
breeding  of  apothecaries, — in  other  words,  what  is  the  Society's 
notion  of  a  well-educated  general  practitioner?  The  Act  requires, 
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that  everycnndldate  for  examination  slinll  havcsprved  a  fivc'vear*' 
apprentice:-!)!]"),  and  received  "  a  siifHcienl  medical  education;" 
and  the  Society  defines  a  sufficient  medical  education  to  con- 
sist in  a  knowledtre  of  Latin  ;  in  attendance  on  Lectures  on  Ana- 
tomy and  Phy.siolojry,  (two  courses),  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  (two  courses),  Cheniistry,  (one  course),  i\jateria  Me- 
dica  (one  course);  and  lastly,  in  frcqucntinj/ the  medical  practice 
of  an  hospital  for  six  months,  or  of  a  dispensary  for  nine.  It 
is  necessary  to  add,  that  in  London  a  course  means  a  course 
of  two  or  three  lectures  a  week  for  four  months;  and  that  two 
are  delivered  successively  between  October  and  IMay  inclusive. 

As  the  candidate  may  and  therefore  generally  will  attend 
these  four  courses  in  a  single  season,  it  is  evident  that  the  So- 
ciety propose  teaching  their  youth  chiefly  by  apprenticeship. 
Accordingly,  in  a  paper  written  for  them  in  their  Transactions 
by  a  Mr  Alcock,  one  of  their  number,  a  very  pleasing  picture 
is  drawn  of  a  well-spent  apprenticeship.  Mr  Alcock's  abstract 
of  an  apprentice  enters  his  ideal  shop  a  gifted  and  intellectual 
boy,  proof  against  every  temptation  to  vice  and  to  amusement; 
lives  five  years  with  a  patriarchal  apothecary,  learning  from 
him  not  only  all  manner  of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge, 
but  likewise  Latin,  French,  Drawing,  Natural  Philosophy, 
English  composition,  nay  sometimes  Greek  and  German  too; 
and  then  walks  out  of  the  shop  to  sweat  himself  into  condition 
for  his  trials  by  running  over  the  public  Courses  mentioned 
above.  Of  this  glowing  picture  nothing  farther  need  be  said, 
than  that  we  shall  be  delighted  to  see  it  realized,  and  that  when 
we  do,  we  shall  willingly  surrender  to  the  Society  of  Apotheca- 
ries the  whole  medical  education  of  England  and  Scotland  alsf , 

And  are  we  to  be  told,  in  the  present  day,  of  the  advantages, 
nay,  of  the  necessity,  of  appreriticeships  ?  Vv^'hen  many  of  the 
longest  heads  in  the  country  are  convinced  of  their  uselessness, 
even  for  the  handicraft  trades,  will  the  Legislature  encourage 
the  error  that  they  are  necessary  for  a  liberal  profession  ?  \V'e 
hap})en  to  know  something  more  of  medical  apprenticeships 
than  the  Society  of  A})othecaries  chooses  to  avow ;  and  since 
such  false  notions  have  been  insinuated  into  the  public  car,  we 
must  state  our  knowledge  })lainly. 

There  is  not  a  situation  in  which  a  young  man  is  more  like- 
ly to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  a  well-spent  apprenticeship,  liiiui  in 
our  own  city.  A  surgeon  here  is,  in  every  essential  point  re- 
lative to  medical  practice,  a  London  apothecary ;  and  the  ap- 
prentices of  both  are  therefore  so  far  on  the  same  footin<r. 
iJut  an  Ldinburgli  surgeon  is  of  higher  rr.nk  in  society,  of 
more  general   knowledge  and   accomplishments,  and   of  more 
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liberal  understanding.  His  apprentices,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  their  service,  have  always  full  permission,  and  are 
even  encouraged  by  bim,  to  avail  themselves  freely  of  the  un- 
exampled facilities  of  instruction  which  lie  at  their  command  in 
every  branch  of  learning,  professional  and  collateral.  And 
moreover,  on  account  of  the  inferior  extent  of  the  city,  they 
are  always  under  the  eye  of  their  natural  guardians.  With 
these  great  advantages,  such  as  the  English  apothecary  can 
never  hold  out,  we  can  give  our  opinion  sincerely,  that  Edin- 
burgh apprenticeships  do  not  answer  their  object.  That  such 
is  the  case,  is  shown  by  a  fact,  which  can  be  proved  by  indivi- 
duals of  the  highest  authority, — namely,  that  apprentices,  when 
they  enter  on  their  trials,  are  found  not  to  be  on  a  par  with 
those  who  have  studied  under  proper  directors,  without  serv- 
ing an  apprenticeship.  And  if  the  reason  is  sought  for,  it  will 
be  found,  as  we  state  from  personal  knowledge,  that  appren- 
tices must  spend  a  great  deal  more  time  on  mere  manual  oper- 
ations than  is  required  for  mastering  them  ;  that  their  leisure 
hours  for  study  are  cut  up  and  frittered  away  by  frequent  calls 
for  their  occasional  service;  that  amusement  being  always  at 
their  elbow  in  the  shape  of  merry  companions,  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  resisted  ;  that  a  single  idle  lad  taints  the  whole  shop 
with  idleness.  Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  and 
passing  over  other  cooperating  causes  of  less  general  influence, 
it  is  not  to  be  w^ondered  at,  that  they  often  regret  afterwards 
their  having  been  bound  to  masters  at  all,  that  they  have  been 
known  to  evade  t  eir  indentures  in  order  to  study  at  their  own 
hand,  and  that  they  will  not  stand  comparison  with  their  com- 
panions who  have  studied  so  from  the  beginning  under  proper 
conductors.  One  other  important  reason  for  the  superioi'ity  of 
the  latter  must  never  be  lost  sight  of, — that,  besides  having 
their  time  entirely  at  their  own  or  their  conductor's  disposal, 
they  very  seldom  begin  their  strict  professional  studies  till  later 
in  life,  and  thus  spend  one,  two,  or  three  years  more  in  the  in- 
valuable pursuit  of  general  knowledge. 

The  only  question  then  is,  whether  the  manual  operations 
acquired  during  apprenticeships  can  be  learned  otherwise. 
And  here  we  are  sure  we  speak  the  opinion  of  every  candid 
man  in  the  profession,  when  we  say,  that  all,  and  more  than 
all,  the  manual  skill  in  pharmacy  acquired  during  apprentice- 
ships may  be  got  by  a  course  of  practical  chemistry,  and  two 
or  three  months'  attendance  at  the  shop  of  an  hospital  or  of  a 
chemist  and  druggist ;  and  that  the  little  knowledge  picked  up 
of  pathological  dissections,  operations  and  surgical  instruments, 
will  be  got  far  better  in  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  offices 
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attached  to  our  charitable  institutions.  It  is  tluis  that  our  gra- 
duates and  young  surgeons,  not  apprentices,  learn  the  manual 
operations.  Nor  are  they  found  less  dexterous  at  them  tliau 
those  who  are  qualified  by  a  regularly  discharged  indenture. 

But  we  cry  the  London  Apothecary  mercy.  There  is  some- 
thing else  still  which  he  teaches,  and  which  is  not  taught  by 
the  system  alluded  to,  nor  in  Edinburgh  at  all,  nor  any  where 
■whatsoever  except  in  an  English  Apothecary's  shop.  Their 
profession  is  styled  in  the  bill  an  art  and  mystery.  In  what  the 
mystery  of  the  :trt  consists  may  be  guessed  at  from  the  foUow- 
mg  fact : — a  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  served  a  regular 
apprenticeship  under  one  of  the  first  surgeons  in  this  cit}', — 
spent  some  time  as  pupil  to  a  well  conducted  dispensarj^, — acted 
six  months  as  dresser  in  our  Infirmar}'^, — passed  his  trials  for 
a  medical  degree  and  surgeon's  diploma  after  the  fullest  possi- 
ble course  of  stud}'^, — lived  nearly  three  years,  first  as  physi- 
cirn?'  and  then  as  surgeon's  assistant,  in  our  Fever  Hosjiital 
and  the  Royal  Infirmai-y,  (places  of  medical  education,  whicii  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  are  unrivalled  by  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope for  practical  instruction  of  every  kind), — and  while  he  en-: 
joyed  all  these  opportunities,  neglected  none  of  them :  Neverthe- 
les'-',  on  subsequently  going  to  the  metropolis,  he  found  he  had 
still  to  learn  the  art  of  prescribing — according  to  the  fa.sliion  of 
an  English  apothecary.  He  had  to  learn,  according  to  Mr  Al- 
cock's  system,  "  to  renew  labels  nnd  make  indexes,"  to  put  a  do- 
zen ingredients  in  a  mixture  when  two  would  serve,  to  make  a 
pennyworth  ot  drugs  look,  taste,  and  smell  as  if  it  was  worth  the 
half  crown  charged  for  it.  Tiiis,  to  be  sure,  cannot  be  helped. 
The  English  Apothecary's  code  of  customs  is  as  unapproacii- 
able,  where  his  profit  is  involved,  as  the  laws  of  the  Eiudisli 
realm.  His  fee  must  continue  to  come  to  him  through  the  old 
muddy  channel  of  mixtures  and  clysters.  We  shdl  intuiire 
l)y  and  by  what  public  or  private  good  is  served  by  this  mys- 
terious part  of  their  trade.  Meanwhile,  we  will  venture  to  say 
that,  mystery  though  it  be,  a  diligent  student  may  learn  it  all 
in  three  months;  that  he  will  strij)  the  apothecary's  tree  of 
knowledge  of  ils  whole  fruit  in  double  the  time;  and  that  all 
lie  learns  after  that  is  merely  "  resaignarey  repurgarc^  re-clijsic 
rem  dare." 

But  it  is  not  merely  an  apprenticeship,  it  is  one  of  five  year's 
duration  that  tlie  apothecaries  insist  upon.  It  is  really  iuijios- 
sible  to  look  at  this  part  of  their  bill  witli  common  patience. 
Can  any  thing  be  more  preposterous  than  that  a  set  of  men 
struggling,  by  their  own  avowal,  for  gentility,  should  insist  on 
their  youth  living  for  five  cnlire  year*  in  a  world  of  hollies  and 
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galli-pots  ?  Can  there  be  conceived  a  greater  outrage  to  reason, 
than  that  the  Legislature  should  compel  the  students  of  a  liberal 
profession  to  spend  the  five  best  years  of  their  life  in  a  shop  ? 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  we  are  far  from  decry- 
ing apprenticeships  altogether.  There  is  a  description  of  stu- 
dents who  will  never  act  so  as  to  deserve  the  name,  unless 
imder  a  compulsory  system.  There  are  a  few  masters  here, 
and  probably  in  London  too,  whose  apprentices  will  be  sure 
to  do  the:n  credit  at  all  times.  But  the  apothecaries'  orator, 
Mr  Alcock,  must  not  on  these  accounts  accuse  us  of  "  direct- 
ing our  weapons  against  the  abuse  of,  and  not  against  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from,  apprenticeships;" — not  a  bad  specimen, 
be  it  observed  in  passing,  of  the  Universal  apothecary's  lessons 
to  his  apprentice  in  English  composition.  We  have  said,  and 
W'e  can  prove  it,  that  the  benefits  of  an  apprenticeship  may  be 
all  had  in  a  much  shorter  time  elsewhere.  And  if  we  have 
brought  its  abuses  forth  into  view,  we  have  likewise  shown  that 
they  form  an  integrant  and  inseparable,  and  large  part  too  of 
the  system.  But  we  do  not  for  all  that  wish  to  exterminate  the 
system.  We  do  not  intend  petitioning  Parliament  to  forbid 
apothecaries'  apprentices  jnMctisingin  England.  We  are  quite 
W/illiuir  to  allow  Mr  Alcock  to  communicate  "  all  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  apprenticeships,"  provided  he  will  not  ask 
the  Legislature  to  arm  his  apprentices  with  the  law  against 
their  betters. 

With  regard  to  the  other  rule  to  be  observed  in  rearinjr  a 
thorough- bred  apothecary,  namelv,  the  giving  him  *'  a  suflicient 
medical  education,"  we  h.ave  very  little  to  say  about  it.  We 
merely  request  the  reader  to  attend  to  the  double  face  which 
the  Society  puts  on  in  the  matter.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bill 
says,  candidates  shall  serve  a  five  years'  apprenticeship,  a?id  get 
a  sufiicient  medical  education;  thereby  })lainly  intimating  what 
we  have  been  striving  for,  that  serving  an  apprenticeship  is  not 
a  medical  education.  And  on  the  otlier  its  organ,  Mr  Alcock, 
declares  that  an  apprenticeship  is  every  ihing,  and  all  but  a- 
vows  that  the  Society's  '*  sufficient  medical  education  "  is,  as 
we  well  believe  it,  a  mere  jumble  and  humbug.  The  plain  in- 
ference must  l)e,  that  an  apprenticeship  is  not  education,  and 
that  the  "  sufiicient  education"  of  the  Society  is  naught. 

Let  us  now,  however,  leave  the  apothecaries  for  a  moment, 
and  contrast  v.'ith  their  system  of  tuition  that  pursued  l)y  the 
other  bodies  whose  licentiates  tiiey  would  exclude  from  English 
practice.  The  corporate  bodies  whom  they  are  to  drive  away 
are  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin,  and 
the  surgical  CoUeues  of  London,  Edinbur^rh  and  Dublin.     A» 
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it  would  lead  us  too  much  into  detail  were  we  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  a] I  these  schools,  we  shall  siuj^le  out  tliose  of  Edin- 
burgh as  beini^  the  objects  of  deepest  interest  both  to  us  and 
to  the  partv  most  concerned,  the  country  districts  of  En<j[land. 

The  medical  dej^ree  of  Edinburgh  requires  four  years  of 
medical  and  surjrical  study,  which,  as  they  are  passed  at  our  Uni- 
versity, constitute,  on  a  fair  average,  one  session  of  six  months 
and  three  of  nine.  The  subjects  of  imperative  study  are  Ana- 
tomy and  Surgery, — Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  —  Practice  of 
Physic, — Theory  of  Medicine  or  Physiology,  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics, — Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy, — Clinical  Me- 
dicine,— Midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children 
(each  for  six  months) — Botany  for  three  months, — and  an  Hos-^ 
pital  for  eighteen  months;  to  which  the  student  must  add  any 
two  of  the  five  following — Practical  Anatomy,  Clinical  Surgery, 
Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Police,  Military  Surgery,  and  Na- 
tural History; — each  three  months'  courses.  The  last  rule  is 
intended  to  enhance  the  candidates  qualifications,  and  to  allow 
him  at  the  same  time  to  suit  them  to  his  particular  destination. 
Besides  these  statutory  studies,  many  candidates  attend  courses 
of  Practical  Chemistry,  frequent  the  Lying-in  Institution,  and 
serve  as  dressers  in  the  Infirmary,  or  as  physicians'  or  surgeons' 
assistants ;  and  all  who  are  not  apprentices  learn  the  compound- 
ins:  of  medicines  in  the  shops  of  surgeons  or  druirizists.  Last- 
ly,  they  undergo  an  examination  chiefly  in  Latin;  which,  what- 
ever some  of  our  maligners  may  presume  to  say,  is  such  as  few 
of  them  would  like  to  risk,  and  such  as  sometimes  throws  back 
a  fifth  part  of  the  candidates.  Over  and  above  all  this,  some 
of  them  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  they  possess, 
of  studying  the  collateral  sciences,  and  many  of  them,  before 
settling,  repair  to  London,  Paris,  and  Germany,  and  study  for 
a  season  in  one  or  more  or  all  of  these  schools.  Will  any  man 
presume  to  deny,  that  a  system  like  this  is  calculated  to  make 
a  general  practitioner,  such  as  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Act  can  never  form? 

But  this  is  not  yet  all.  A  very  great  proportion  of  our  gra- 
duates who  settle  in  England,  as  they  are  intended  \'ov  the  most 
part  for  general  practice,  likewise  study  surgery  out  of  the  walls 
of  the  University  ;  and  such  students  do  generally  add  to  their 
defjree  the  diploma  of  the  Colle";e  of  Sur<j;eons  of  London  or 
EdinbiM'gh. 

The  {|ualifications  required  of  candidates  for  a  Surgeon's  Di- 
ploma are  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin,  three  years  study,  atten- 
dance on  six  months'  cmnses  of  Lectures  on  Anaton;y — Che- 
mistry— Practice  of  Physic — Theory  of  Physic — I-'uigery — 
Clinical    Surgery — Materia    Medicu — Midwilcry — ai.d   twelve 
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njonths  of  an  hospital — all  under  Pi-ofessors  of  Universities,  or 
memhersof  oneof  the  three  Colleges  of  Surgeons.  Tlieir  studies, 
like  those  of  the  graduates,  are  closed  with  an  examination,  not 
harsh  or  capricious,  but  so  severe  therewithal,  that  of  4-28  appli- 
cants during  four  years  previous  to  last  July,  more  than  a  se- 
venth part  were  remitted  to  their  studies.  This  diploma  has 
been  long  welcomed  in  the  country  districts  of  England  as  desig- 
nating the  trustworthy  general  practitioner.  What  does  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Society  think  of  it?  Would  not  even  Mr  Alcock,  if 
his  life  was  in  peril,  prefer  an  Eilinburgh  grnduate  or  surgeon 
to  his  own  beau  ideal  of  a  London  apprentice? 

And,  by  the  way,  this  renunds  us  in  good  time  of  a  very  im- 
portant fact,  which  at  once  puts  apprenticeships  in  the  right  point 
of  view,  and  which  the  Legislature,  if  it  is  not  too  late,  would  do 
well  to  weigh  carefully.  After  the  gradual  withdrawing  of  vari- 
ous reservations  in  behalf  of  apprentices,  the  last  code  of  study  of 
the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons  contains  not  a  single  clause 
in  their  favour.  May  we  be  permitted  to  explain  for  them  the 
reasons  for  the  change?  They  simply  found,  that  although  ap- 
prenticeships were  very  good  things  sometimes,  all  their  advanta- 
ges might  be  drawn  from  other  quarters;  they  found  on  their  trial- 
days,  that  those  who  were  not  apprentices,  had  repaired  to  other 
.sources  of  information  ;  and  they  saw,  that  their  plan  of  exami- 
nation secured  the  requisite  knowledge,  whatever  might  be  the 
way  it  was  come  by.  Instead,  therefore,  of  compelling  each 
candidate  to  serve  the  customers,  and  fill  the  purses  of  its  Fel- 
lows, the  College  does  not  even  tempt  him  to  do  so  by  a  single 
boon.  The  apothecaries'  association  was,  we  fear,  all  in  a  buzz, 
when  we  told  them  not  long  ago,  that  an  Edinburgh  surgeon 
was  a  man  of  more  liberal  mind  and  endowment  than  a  London 
apothecary.     What  do  they  think  of  it  now  themselves? 

Let  us  next  look  at  the  state  of  the  counties  of  England  as  to 
general  practice,  and  the  quarters  from  which  it  has  been  for 
some  time  supplied  with  general  practitioners. 

The  Associated  Society  of  Apothecaries  consisted,  in  1822,  of 
about  1500  members,  of  whom  fully  200  belonged  to  London. 
There  were,  therefore,  in  the  counties  of  England,  seven  years 
•after  the  act  came  into  force,  1300  general  practitioners,  who 
were  genuine  apothecaries.  It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  this 
number  did  not  include  the  whole  general  practitioners;  in  the 
first  place,  because  it  would  give  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
inhabitants  to  each  than  the  actual  ratio ;  and,  secondly,  because 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  a  great  number  of  mere  shop- 
men and  druggists  would  join  the  association  at  its  birth,  partly 
to  get  a  name,  partly  to  escape  the  sweep  of  its  reforming 
hand. 
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It  is  impossible  for  us  to  conjecture  the  probable  amount  of  nre- 
neral  practitioners  not  apothecaries  ;  but  a  tolerably  correct  esti- 
mate may  be  formed  of  the  number  of  Edinburgh  graduates  who 
settle  ui  England.  The  graduations  during  the  last  three  years 
have  been  343,  of  whom  l^^  were  from  England  and  Wales. 
If  we  abstract  from  this  number  a  proportion  for  those  who 
practise  as  pure  physicians,  and  for  those  who  enter  the  service 
of  the  army,  navy,  and  colonies,  there  will  still  remain  at  a  low 
estimate  64,  or  21  annually  sent  back  to  practice  in  their  native 
country  as  general  practitioners.  So  that,  including  the  Scotch- 
men, Irishmen,  and  natives  of  the  colonies,  who  also  settle  in 
England,  we  may  fairly  reckon  that  the  English  counties  receive 
from  25  to  30  general  practitioners  from  our  University  every 
year. 

The  number  of  surgeons  who  leave  this  for  England  with  the 
diploma  of  our  College  of  Surgeons  is  not  considerable,  and 
probably  most  of  them  have  also  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Me^ 
dicine.  The  proportion  of  our  graduates,  who  likewise  take 
with  them  the  diploma  of  our  College  of  Surgeons,  is  increasing 
every  year. 

So  much  for  the  extent  of  the  disqualification  which  it  is  in-^ 
tended  to  establish  by  the  Apothecaries'  bill.  It  may  be  right, 
too,  to  give  a  little  insight  into  the  relative  professional  cha- 
racter of  the  persons  disqualified.  If,  to  convey  to  the  general 
reader  (whom  we  wish  never  to  lose  sight  of  at  present)  a  correct 
notion  of  the  professional  spirit  imbibed  by  an  Edinburgh  gra- 
duate or  surgeon,  was  as  easy  as  to  put  him  up  to  the  mystery 
of  the  art  of  an  English  apothecary,  we  should  attempt  it  with 
pleasure.  It  can  hardly  be  done,  however,  without  greater  de- 
tail than  our  limits  or  the  reader's  patience  would  allow. 

There  is  one  effect  of  that  spirit  which  we  may  notice  short- 
ly, as  it  is  easily  comprehended,  is  connected  with  an  important 
point  of  pure  practice,  and  therewithal  is  perfectly  notorious 
to  the  whole  profession.  It  is  the  simplicity  of  their  prescrip- 
tions and  materia  medica  generally.  The  Pharmacopeia  of  Edin- 
burgh is  confessedly  the  simplest  in  Europe  ;  and  yet  there 
has  not  been  a  revisal  of  it  for  eight  years.  Its  contents,  ne- 
vertheless, are  beyond  our  exigencies.  Of  the  articles  contain- 
ed in  it,  those  actually  in  general  use  do  not  exceed  50  in  num- 
ber; and  even  a  third  of  the  50  are  of  rare  application.  The 
prescri])tions  made  up  from  them  ai'e  equally  sim})le.  They 
seldom  contain  more  than  two  active  ingredients,  often  only 
one,  and  the  vehicle  is  always  the  plainest  possible.  There 
are  still  among  us,  it  is  true,  one  or  two  straggling  followers  of 
the  old  school,  who  stick  to  the  old  plan  of  torturing  the  forms 
oi  their  drugs  and  the  palates  of  their  patients.     But  such  whiius 
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have  at  length  almost  passed  away.  No  one  now  fears  that, 
in  his  patient's  eye,  a  drw^  will  not  seem  a  remedy,  unless  its 
very  look  and  smell  throw  his  countenance  into  convulsions.  No 
one  now  conceives  that  diseases  ablior  comiiiex  mixtures  and 
nauseous  tastes.  And  an  Edinburgh  practitioner  will  no  lon- 
ger hesitate  to  crive  his  medicine  in  mere  water,  it'  it  will  serve, 

1  •  1         •  •  I 

or  to  please  his  patient's  palate,  il  he  can. 

We  need  not  stop  to  contrast  the  present  system  of  Edin- 
burgh prescriptions  with  that  followed  by  the  English  j»^iothe-» 
caries;  because  they  themselves  acknowledge  aiul  lament  the 
complexity  of  their  medicines,  and  the  quantity  they  say  they 
must  flood  their  patients  with.  The  late  manifestos  in  their 
Transactions  and  Parliamentary  bills  repeatedly  take  notice  of 
this  evil;  so  that  all  we  have  to  add  is  mci'ely,  that  their  sys- 
tem is  not  only  a  sign,  but  in  so  far  likewise  a  cause  of  the  low 
state  of  English  physic,  compared  with  that  of  the  Edinburgh 
schools. 

It  is  an  odd  fancy  of  theirs,  however,  that  the  evil  cannot  be 
remedied  without  Parliamentary  interference.  In  their  first 
bill,  the}^  had  a  clause  empowering  them  to  take  visit-fees,  and 
to  prosecute  for  them  "  in  such  manner  as  they  now  sue  for 
and  recover  their  charges  for  medicine. "  And  the  avowed 
object  of  this  clause,  as  may  be  gathered  from  their  Proclama- 
tion (Trans,  p.  121,  et  seq.),  was  to  aid  in  raising  their  gentili- 
ty to  a  level  with  that  of  the  physician  and  surgeon,  and  tq 
take  away  the  obvious  temptation  under  which  they  lie  to  keep 
vip  a  reciprocal  current  of  drugs  and  gold  between  their  shop 
and  their  patient.  Nobody  can  deny  that  both  objects  were 
very  laudable.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  took  the 
right  road  to  them. 

"^They  would  simplify  their  medicines,  and  lessen  the  distri- 
bution of  them.  Can  they  not  do  so  without  act  of  Parlia- 
ment? If  their  patients  must  pay  them  for  their  attendance 
by  a  drug-tax,  is  there  any  huv  to  prevent  them  from  levying 
the  tax  by  the  value  instead  of  the  bulk  of  the  commodity,  or 
from  making  the  value  follow  the  inverse  instead  of  the  direct 
ratio  of  its  complexness  ?  When  an  apothecary  is  going  to 
send  his  patient  three  doses  of  a  mixture  for  the  day,  each  in 
its  bottle,  and  each  with  its  charge,  would  either  law  or  reason 
prohibit  him  from  mixing  the  whole  three  in  one,  and  charg- 
ing three  prices  ibr  the  additional  trouble?  When  all  the 
world  knows  that  his  stock  of  Aqua  Fontana  is  the  chief  source 
of  his  wealth,  that  the  quantity  served  out  represents  by  tacit 
agreement  the  extent  of  his  dealings  with  his  patient,  why 
should  he  not  frankly  chai'ge  his  fee  upon  it  in  its  pure  instead 
of  its  adulterated  i>late  .■' 
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But  they  would  also  attain  gentility.  And  we  are  willing  to 
help  them  ;  for  truly  they  seem  very  ignorant  how  to  go  about 
it.  Can  the  Association  be  so  little  acquainted  with  the  rank 
they  aim  at,  as  not  to  know  that  a  gentleman-practitioner  can- 
not scramble  for  his  fees  in  a  law-court  without  losins:  caste? 
Jt  is  a  hard  custom  certainly  on  particular  occasions.  But 
none  of  the  customs  agreed  on  by  society  for  marking  out  the 
gentleman  is  without  its  occasional  hardships.  So  rigorously 
is  it  followed  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  there  have  been 
only  one  or  two  violations  of  it  amontj  us  for  a  \ox\vr  time  ;  and 
these  exceptions  merely  confirm  the  rule  :  There  has  been 
something  so  singularly  forbidding  either  in  the  nature  or  in 
the  fate  of  the  causes  hitherto  tried,  that  their  number  is  by 
no  means  likely  to  be  augmented. 

The  Association  will  now  comprehend  what  is  required  for 
reforming  their  practice  and  raising  their  gentility.  Let  it  be 
understood  among  them  generally,  that  they  are  to  charge  less 
fi;r  their  medicines.  Their  patients  will  then  see  the  necessity 
of  rem uner.i ting  them  in  fees,  as  is  often  actually  practised  al- 
ready ;  or  if  they  should  not,  where  would  be  the  harm  in  the 
Association  pointing  it  out  ?  A  plan  of  this  kind  would  effect  a 
reform  gradually ;  and  it  is  only  a  gradual  reform  that  a  rea- 
sonable apotliecary  would  look  for.  It  would  certainly  still 
leave  room  for  "  un(jualiiied  men  and  midwives  usurping  their 
character;"  and  it  would  likewise  cost  them  some  fees  on  ac- 
count of  niggardl}'  patients.  But  the  usurpers  will  never  be 
able  to  assume  more  than  the  vulgar  part  of  their  character, 
and  can  never  be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  acts  and  lawsuits. 
And  as  to  the  occasional  loss  of  fees, —  that  is  the  price  they 
must  pay  for  gentility.  It  would  seldom  be  considerable,  how- 
ever, in  th.e  case  of  a  gentleman  apothecary  :  and  if  an  apothe- 
cary's practice  is  of  a  kind  that  he  cannot  realize  his  income 
without  a  legal  right  to  prosecute  for  it,  the  darling  object  of 
the  Association,  gentility,  is  in  his  case  altogether  out  of  the 
question. 

There  is  another  waA?  in  which  the  reader  might  be  shown 
the  relative  qiialificatiops  of  practitioners  sent  to  England  from 
our  !-chools  and  from/the  apothecaries'  shops, — namely,  the  ce- 
lebriiy  acquired  by  ^each  in  the  scientific  world,  and  in  the  field 
of  practice.  But  we  are  here  met  by  a  diiHculty  at  the  very 
outset.  Fame  does  not  supply  us  with  the  name  of  a  single 
a})olhecary  for  the  contrast. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  practitioners  formed  in  our  schools 
are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  over  the  whole  world.  In 
every  rank  of  the  profession,  they  will  stand  comparison,  to  say 
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the  least,  with  those  of  similar  rank  educated  in  Enorland.     If 
we  look  to  past  times,  there  never  has  been  a  physician  of  emi- 
nence in  London,   but  there   has  been  at  the  same  time  one  of 
at  least  equal  eminence  in   Edinburi^h.     Now  that  Baillie  has 
disappeared,  the  comparison  still  liokls  good.     In  pure  surjrery 
we  are  at  length  treading  close  on  the  heels  of  our  metropolitan 
brethren.      In  general  or  family  practitioners  we  are  still  far 
a-head  of  them,  if  we  abstract  that  numerous  class  in  England 
v/hose  education   and   spirit  constitute  them   properly  part  of 
ourselves.     In  all  the  departments  of  the  public  service,   and  in 
all  the  regions  of  private  practice,  the  pupils  of  our  schools  are 
foremost  in   place  and  in  renovvn.     Nay  the  number  sent  out 
from   among  us   continues  to  increase  gradually  and   steadily. 
Last  year  the  graduates  of  the  University  were  140  in  number, 
and  the  medical  students  1000  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  schemes 
of  its  enemies,  and  the  unnatural  efforts  of  one  of  its  own  mem- 
bers to  undermhie  it.     Is  this  a  source  which  the  Legislature 
would  drain,  merely  to  glut  the  cravings  of  1500  apothecaries  ? 
But  perhaps  we  have  all  along  mistaken  the  apothecaries'  in- 
tentions,  and  done  them  wrong.     Some  of  our  liberal  friends 
among  them   who  have  been   hoodwinked  by   the  professions 
of  liberality  invariably  held  out  by  their  Committee,  will  say: 
This   is  quite  a   false   alarm :    We   merely  wish   the   Legisla- 
ture to  lejralize  our  desire  for  gentility,  to  aid  us  in  clearing 
the  land  of  quacks,  to  give  us  leave  to  pound  the  druggists  into 
apothecaries:   We  have  no  hidden  plot  against  your  old  pupils, 
whose  professional  character  places  them  far  out  of  our  reach. 
For  only  look  what  our  Committee  says  on  the  subject :  "  Ac- 
tuated by  no  sinister  motives;  seeking  no  exclusive  advantages ; 
having  in  view  less  the  interests  of  the   profession  than  of  the 
community  at  large,   your  Committee  begs  leave  to  express  its 
decided  opinion,   that  this   Association  is  fairly  entitled  to  the 
firm  support  and  zealous  co-operation  not  only  of  its  own  mem- 
i)ers,  but  of  every  enlightened  medical  practitioner,  and  to  the 
countenance  and  good  wishes  of  all  feeling  and  virtuous  men.  " 
{Report,  Juhj  ^,  1822.)     "  Many  laws  act  powerfully,  though 
silently,  as  means  of  prevention,  although  no  case  occurs  which 
calls  for  their  interference.     The  penal  acts  against  Dissenters 
form  an  instance  of  this.     They  seem  to  be  a  dead  letter;  be- 
cause, for  many  years  at  least,  they  have  not  been  called  into 
operation  ;  but  tlieir  existence  has  prevented  such  acts  of  indivi- 
duals occurring  as  they  rendered  illegal."  [Infrod.  Essa-y,  Trans. 
p.  Ivii.)    It  is  quite  clear,  that  our  Committee  abhors  monopoly, 
and  respects  Scottish  graduates  and  surgeons ;  that  their  wrath 
is  to  be  turned  against  quacks  only  ;  and  thai,  as  to  practition- 
ers coming  from  your  schools,  our  Act  is  to  serve  at  the  utmost 
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as  a  mere  bugUear  for  frlgliteniug  those  who  may  at  times  slip 
through  your  fingers  unqualified.  And  what  is  the  state  of  the 
fact?  Our  C(nnmittee  has  not  prosecuted  one  of  your  people; 
and  our  countrymen  are  not  afraid  they  ever  will ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  your  own  confession^  they  are  repairing  to  your  Univer- 
sity and  surgical  school  in  greater  crowds  every  year. 

To  such  language  we  answer: — We  are  not  to  be  deceived 
by  the  Society's  professions.  We  do  not  like  the  keenness 
with  which  the  District-committees  have  been  slaying  and  de- 
vouring quacks  in  some  counties  ;  we  fear  that  this  food  will  fail 
before  their  appetite  is  appeased,  and  that  they  will  then  look 
round  for  better.  We  do  not  like  the  hearty  commendations 
bestowed  on  their  ravenous  spirit  by  the  General  Committee. 
We  do  not  relish  the  spirit  breathed  by  the  General  Committee 
itself;  as,  for  example,  when  it  tells  us,  that  "  although  no  con- 
viction, under  the  Apothecaries'  act,  may  have  yet  taken  place 
of  any  one  above  the  rank  of  the  most  common  bone-setter,— 
the  fear  of  prosecution  will  prevent  men  from  engaging  in  prac- 
tice in  defiance  of  its  provisiuns^  We  are  quite  aware  that 
other  bodies,  possessed  of  ancient  prerogatives,  have  been  mo- 
derate in  exercising  them,  and  have  waived  them  as  obsolete. 
We  know  that  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons  permit  per- 
sons, not  their  Fellows,  to  get  into  good  practice  in  this  city, 
without  molestingr  them.  But  we  cannot  mve  a  mushroom  cor- 
poration — we  cannot  give  the  Apothecaries'  Society  credit  for 
such  forbearance.  We  do  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a 
new  act  which  is  to  be  a  dead  letter;  or  why  the  Association 
should  have  been  at  so  much  pains  to  bring  forth  a  bantling, 
which  they  intended  should  be  dead- born.  We  strongly  sus- 
pect it  is  only  feigning  dead,  lest  public  opinion  should  stifle  it 
in  its  infancy  ;  and  that  we  shall  see  it  rise  up  in  life  and  spirit 
against  us,  as  soon  as  it  has  sucked  a  little  strength  from  the 
blood  of  the  poor  quacks  and  bone-setters. 

We  have  better  reasons,  too,  for  dreading  all  this,  than 
a  timorous  interpretation  of  the  Committee's  reports.  For 
they  have  actually  shown  their  disposition  to  try  their  strength 
upon  a  higher  order  of  interlopers.  There  may  not  have  been 
an  actual  "  conviction  under  the  act  of  any  person  above  the 
rank  of  the  most  ignorant  bone-setter."  But  already,  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  their  District-committees  have  tried  to 
drive  away  practitioners  licensed  by  the  Edinburgh  College  of 
Surgeons.  The  General  Committee  know  very  well,  that  the 
Edinburgh  College  has  been  repeatedly  addressed  by  its  li- 
centiates in  England,  complaining  of  acts  of  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  and  that  the  College  has 
been  obliged  to  content  itself  with  lamenting  its  inability  to 
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give  relief.  But  as  the  Committee's  constituents  may  not  be 
aware  of  this,  and  may  well  feel  indignant  at  such  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  their  representatives,  we  shall  state  one  faf?t  by 
way  of  example.  A  gentleman,  after  receiving  his  diploma 
-from  the  Edinburgh  College  of  ISnrgcons,  pursuing  other 
studies  at  the  Universit}'^,  and  living  some  time  as  house-sur- 
geon in  a  considerable  county  hospital,  settled  in  Colchester. 
For  some  time  he  was  left  in  quiet  possession — of  an  unproduc- 
tive practice.  But  at  length  he  began  to  cut  rather  deep  on 
an  apothecary  of  the  place.  And,  accordingly,  last  summer, 
two  3'ears  after  he  settled,  he  was  first  threatened,  and  then 
summoned  to  show  by  what  right  he  practised.  The  Society's 
case  broke  down,  however,  for  what  reason  it  is  not  necessary 
to  add  ;  but  it  was  neither  because  the  Society  admitted  his 
actual  qualification,  nor  because  he  had  an  Edinburgh  di- 
ploma. 

With  deference  to  the  Committee,  therefore,  we  desire  some 
better  guarantee  for  our  security  than  their  professions.  And 
since,  if  these  professions  are  real,  it  can  make  no  odds  to 
them,  while  it  would  bring  back  our  peace  of  mind,  we  shall 
reckon  it  a  faVonr  if  they  will  introduce  a  clause  in  behalf  of 
at  least  Edinburgh  graduates  and  surgeons,  similar  to  that 
■granted  in  behalf  of  surgeons  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  East 
India  Company's  service.  The  character  of  first  medical  school 
in  the  empire,  a  character  which  we  still  keep  unsullied,  first 
got  us  a  share  in  the  supply  of  English  practitioners  ;  long 
possession  and  upright  management  have  given  us  a  solid  title 
to  that  share;  and,  if  the  medical  practice  of  England  is  to  be 
partitioned  by  act  of  Parliament,  we  must  lay  claim  to  a  char- 
tered right  in  our  actual  property. 

We  say — if  it  is  to  be  partitionetl  \  because,  although  we  have 
not  discussed  it,  the  question  of  Parliamentary  interference  at 
all  is  by  no  means  so  clear  as  the  Apothecaries'  Committee 
would  make  it.  And  this  much  mav  be  said  in  conclusion, — 
that  if  Parliament  will  legislate  for  the  medical  profession,  it 
must  now  be  aware  IVom  the  arts  of  the  apothecaries, — from 
the  growing  dissensions  of  the  London  College  of  Surijeons, 
and  their  fruitless  efforts  to  extend  their  charter, — from  the  il- 
lil>erality  and  groundless  pretensions  of  the  London  College  of 
Physicians,  that  without  glaring  injustice,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  legislate  unless  for  all  departments  of  the  profession  at  once, 
and  for  all  the  three  kingdoms  tosfether.  We  know  not  what 
our  Southern  friends  may  think  of  such  a  proposal.  But  it  is 
perfectly  disinterested  on  our  part,  for  neither  of  our  Colleges 
has  any  thing  to  gain  by  it,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
quite  ready  to  submit  to  scrutiny  and  reform. 
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X. 

Medical  Essays.  Essay  First.  On  the  Effects  of  Intestinal 
Irritation.  Essay  Second.  On  some  Effects  of  Loss  (f  Blood. 
Essaij  Third.  On  Exhaustion  and.  Sinking  from  xynimis 
causes.  By  Marshall  Hall,,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  Physician  to 
the  General  Hospital  near  Nottintrham,  &c.  &r.  L  >ndon. 
Printed  for  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme  and  Brown, 
Paternoster-row.     1825.     pp.  96. 

THIS  small  volume  contains  some  things  which,  if  not  abso- 
lute novelties,  are  at  least  entitled  to  the  character  of 
giving  new  views  of  subjects  alreadj^  familiar.  If  the  practi- 
tioner is  summoned  to  a  case  in  which  he  recognises,  or  thinks 
he  recognises,  symptoms  oi"  enteritis,  he  is  not  to  use  the  lancet 
incontinently  and  precipitately;  he  is  to  pause  and  deliberate 
w-ith  himself  whether  this  measure  may  be  simply  useless,  or 
whether  it  may  not  prove  to  be  highly  prejudicial.  The  disr- 
ease  may  be  not  intestinal  inflammation,  but  intestinal  irrita- 
tion only.  Such  a  patient  may  be  blooded  until  scarcely  a 
drop  remains  in  his  veins,  not  only  without  relie\'ing  the  symp- 
toms, but  with  the  effect  of  inducing  others  more  serious.  He 
may  have  severe  headach,  intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  throb- 
bing temples,  a  flushed  countenance  and  general  heat;  his 
senses  may  wander,  his  intellects  may  waver;  his  pulse  may  be 
quick,  his  tongue  foul,  his  thirst  great;  his  hours  of  sleep  may 
be  converted  into  incessant  and  exhausting  restlessness,  or  into 
short  hurried  slumbers,  disturbed  with  frightful  dreams,  or  al- 
ternating with  hideous  waking  visions;  but  the  evacuating  sys- 
t-em  would,  in  such  a  case,  either  prolong  and  aggravate  all 
his  suffering-:,  or  plunge  him  by  a  precipitate  step  into  the 
grave.  If  this  untoward  event  does  not  snap  the  chain  asunder 
abruptly,  another  order  of  complaints  may  appear,  to  which 
the  character  of  pleuritic  or  thoracic  inflammation  is  allotted; 
and  in  this  circle  incessant  changes  v/iU  be  rung,  until  the  dis- 
order has  traversed  every  region  and  organ  of  the  human  body. 
Again,  if  the  advice  of  the  medical  attendant  is  recjtiested  to 
remove  various  ailments  generally  referred  to  the  head,  which 
may  take  place  in  the  course  of  treatment  for  any  disease,  me- 
dical or  surgical,  or  in  tlie  progress  of  convalescence,  he  mu.-t 
by  no  means,  and  on  no  account,  treat  them  on  the  notion  that 
they  arise  from  inflannnation  or  plethora  of  tlie  vessels  of  the 
brain.  '  After  some  sensations  of  chilliness,  the  patient  may  have 
headach,  heat  of  tlu;  face  aud  eyes,  throbbing  of  iho  teuiples,  go- 
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neral  heat  of  the  skin,  and  perhaps  some  v/anderlng  pains  in  the 
chest,  belly,  back,  or  limbs.  Yet  with  a  pulse  at  lOO  or  more, 
a  vein  is  not  to  be  rashly  and  immediately  opened  ;  for  this, 
though  it  might  relieve  some  of  the  complaints,  and  render  the 
pulse  less  strong,  if  it  did  not  render  it  less  frequent,  would  not 
operate  on  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease,  and  consequently 
would  fail  in  effecting  its  final  removal.  The  complaints  under 
which  the  patient  is  labouring  is  neither  fever,  phrenzy,  local 
inflammation,  nor  rheumatism ;  and  is  not  to  be  treated  as 
either  of  these  disorders  are.     It  is  merely  intestinal  irritation. 

Further,  in  disorders  truly  inflammatory,  and  which  cannot 
be  removed  without  bloodletting,  this  remedy  may  be  carried 
to  an  undue  and  injurious  extent.  Whether  it  is  sufficient  to 
subdue  the  original  disease  or  not,  a  sudden  and  copious  eva- 
cuation of  blood  from  the  veins  may  be  followed  by  alarming 
and  mortal  weakness,  or  by  the  supervention  of  symptoms  of 
disorder  of  the  head,  and  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  sense 
and  intellect,  so  great  as  not  merely  to  perplex  the  medical  at- 
tendant, but  threaten  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Lastly,  a  similar  state  of  extreme  weakness  and  languor  may 
supervene  in  various  diseases,  of  infancy,  of  manhood,  or  of 
old  age ;  and  where  it  was  neither  dreaded  nor  expected,  a 
state  of  slow  but  certain  failure  of  all  the  powers  of  the  system 
and  all  the  functions  connected  with  them,  may  terminate  gra- 
dually in  apparent  suspension  of  sensatiop,  fi'om  which  there  is 
no  recovery. 

Is  this  a  faithful  and  true  delineation  ?  Are  these  several  forms 
of  disorder,  with  the  causes  from  which  they  are  alleged  to 
spring,  actual  existences,  and  not  the  creations  of  fancy  ?  Is  their 
truth  established  on  the  strength  of  facts  too  well  authenticated 
to  be  doubted,  too  numerous  to  be  regarded  as  anomalies  or 
exceptions,  and  too  simple  to  be  the  result  of  partial  and  mis- 
taken observation?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  characteristic 
distinctions  of  diseases  have  been  so  long  unknown,  so  little 
understood,  or  so  much  overlooked  as  to  be  treated  with  im- 
proper or  injurious  measures;  or  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the 
necessary  limits  within  which  the  use  of  these  remedies  ought 
to  be  restricted,  were  so  imperfectly  defined,  and  so  erroneously 
applied  as  to  convert  them  into  causes  of  disease? 

Though  these  questions  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  first  ob- 
servations which  occur  in  the  Tract  now  i)tfore  us,  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  give  them  an  immediate  or  satisl'actory  answer. 
By  different  individiuxls,  also,  they  will  be  answered  in  different 
modes  ;  some  being  disposed,  we  doubt  not,  to  deny  entirely  the 
views  given  by  Dr  Hall;  others  though  willing  to  admit  them,  y^t 
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unable  to  see  on  what  grounds  they  are  to  be  explained ;  and  some 
perhapsseeing  in  them  nothingbiilthe  ignorance  and  carelessness 
of  the  observer,  and  the  injudicious  employment  of  the  means 
of  cure.  Howfar  either  of  these  modes  of  viewing  the  subjects,  to 
which  Dr  M.  Hall  has  requested  the  attention  of  his  professional 
brethren,  may  be  coi'rect,  we  know  not,  and  must  acknowledge 
our  unwillingness  t&  deliver  a  decided  opinion  ;  but  that  our 
readers  may  form  some  idea  of  the  grounds  on  which  Dr  Hall 
has  formed  his  conclusions,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  short 
view  of  the  thi'ee  Essays  which  compose  the  present  publica- 
tion. 

Intestinal  irritation,  the  subject  of  the  first  Essay,  is  repre- 
sented by  Dr  Hall  as  a  disease  hitherto  undescribed  in  medical 
writings,  and  by  no  means  understood  in  practice,  or  distin- 
guished from  other  morbid  affections  of  a  very  different  nature. 
In  many  instances  it  appears  with  symptoms  of  the  most  acute 
phrenhis ,-  in  others,  with  those  of  intestinal  or  peritoneal  in- 
flammation;  occasionally  it  assumes  the  symptoms  of  pleurisy; 
and  accompanied  with  paljiitation,  it  may  suggest  the  idea  of 
disease  or  acute  inflammation  of  the  heart.  The  general  symp- 
toms are  said  to  be,— shiverino-more  distinct  than  in  cases  of  in- 
flammation  ;  afterwards  heat  of  surface,  with  disorder  of  the 
head,  chest,  or  belly,  or  of  all  togetlier.  There  is  headach, 
giddiness,  and  some  morbid  impression  on  the  mind;  panting 
and  fluttering  about  the  heart,  with  general  hurry,  irritability, 
and  restlessness ;  the  tongue  is  white  and  furred  ;  the  alvine 
evacuations  are  dark-coloured,  foetid,  and  scybalous,  or  yellow 
like  yolk  of  egg,  or  of  the  appearance  of  yeast;  and  the  urine 
is  said  to  be  turbid,  and  frequently  to  deposit  a  copious  sedi- 
ment. 

The  more  particular  assemblage  and  distribution  of  symp- 
toms may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

"  The  affection  of  the  Head  consists  of  the  most  acute  pain,  the 
greatest  intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  and  the  severest  form  of 
vertigo,  wakefulness,  and  distress,  and  sometimes  even  delirium,  and 
the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  often  extremely  contracted. 

"  The  affection  of  the  Chest  is  denoted  by  severe  and  acute  pain 
of  some  part,  which  is  apt  to  vary  its  situation,  passing  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  or  to  the  back,  or  occupying  a  situation  higher  up 
or  lower  down  ;  this  pain  checks  a  deep  inspiration,  and  even  the 
ordinary  breathing,  to  which  it  imparts  u  character  of  difficulty  and 
anxiety. 

"  When  tlie  Abdomen  is  affected,  there  are  acute  pain,  and  great 
tenderness  under  pressure,  in  some  part,  or  more  or  less  generally 
diU'uscd.     The  attack  and  situation  of  the  pain  is  such,  in  some  in- 
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Btances,  that  the  case  is  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  gallstones^ 
thougii  it  more  gonerally  resembles  enteritis. 

"  VV'hen  the  Heart  is  the  seat  of  this  affection,  there  are  violent 
and  tcrriiic  attacks  of  palpitation, — aiid  the  course  of  the  caroticis, 
and  even  of  the  abuouiinal  aor:a,  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  violent  pul- 
sation or  throbbing.  " 

Tlie  forei^oinir  description  is  however  insufficient  to  esta- 
blish a  well-marked  difference  between  the  symptoms  which 
arise  from  inflammation  or  coni>;estion  in  the  head,  qhest 
or  belly,  and  the  effects  to  which  Dr  Marshall  Hall  alleges  intes- 
tinal irritation  may  <jive  rise  in  these  several  rejjions  of  the 
body;  and  it  is  manifest,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  in  any  given  case  between  au 
attack  of  phrensy,  of  pueumonic,  pleuritic,  or  cardiac  innani- 
mation,  and  of  peritoneal  or  enteric  inflammation,  and  this  dis- 
order, alleged  to  be  of  a  very  opposite  nature,  and  ascribed  by 
the  author  to  intestinal  irritation.  With  the  view  of  removinjx 
this  difficulty,  Dr  Marshall  Hall  draws  a  very  elaborate  diag- 
nosis, the  following  extracts  frorn  which  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  our  readers  study  with  attention. 

"  The  affection  of  the  Head  from  intestinal  irritation  comes  on 
suddenly,  is  formed  all  at  once,  and  is  attended  by  great  restless- 
ress,  suffering,  and  distress.  In  phreniliSf  the  disease  is  us^ually 
formed  somewhat  more  gradually  ;  the  patient  has  been  subject  to 
pain  of  the  head  perhaps  for  some  days  or  even  longer  ;  he  com- 
plains less  ;  or  at  least  there  is  less  urgent  distress, — lei^s  distress  of 
a  general  kind;  the  pain  may  be  very  severe,  although  it  is  more 
frequently  rather  obscure  ;  the  intolerance  of  light  and  sound  is  less 
urgent ;  the  rigor,  and  subsequent  heat,  and  the  attack  in  general 
are  less  marked ;  the  patient  is  not  so  soon  relieved  by  remedies,  and 
the  tongue  and  alvine  evacuations  are  less  morbid.  In  the  attack  of 
affection  of  the  head  from  intestinal  irritation,  the  patient  is  relieved 
perhaps  completely  if  the  lancet  be  employed,  but  the  attack  soon 
recurs  with  equal  or  greater  violence  ;  in  phrenitis,  the  relief  is  sel- 
dom so  complete,  the  interval  of  ease  so  lung,  or  the  return  so  mark- 
ed,— the  pain  is  diminished,  perhaps,  but  gradually  resumes  its  for- 
mer violence,  unless  active  measures  he  interposed. 

"  When  the  Chest  is  affected  from  intestinal  irritation,  the  pain  is 
severe  and  acute,  and  increased  by  a  full  inspiration.  If  the  inspira- 
tion be  repeated,  however,  a  second  and  a  third  time,  the  increase  of 
the  pain  is  less  and  less;  the  situation  of  the  pain  varies;  there  is 
no  cough, — and  no  crepitus  on  making  a  full  expiration.  In  all 
these  re^pects  the  case  diliers  from  inflanunation.  Tlie  remarks  al- 
ready made  respecting  the  relief  from  remedies,  the  tendency  to  a 
sudden  recurrence  of  the  pain,  &c.  in  cases  of  affection  of  the  head, 

SPP'y  ^qu^'ly  here. 

•'  I  had  long  remarked  that  there  might  be  both  acute  pain  and 
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tenderness  under  pressure  of  the  abdomen,  without  inflammation. 
This  state  of  things  is  frequently  the  result  of  intestinal  irritation. 
It  is  distinguished  from  inflammation  by  the  ge-?icral  symptoms  of 
this  affection, — the  mode  of  attack, — the  effects  of  remedies.  In  in- 
flammation, the  surface  is  usually  cool,  the  head  unaffected,  the  pa- 
tient remarkably  quiet.  In  the  case  of  intestinal  irritation,  on  the 
contrary,  tliere  is  generally  nuich  heat  after  rigor,  the  head  is  much 
affected,  and  the  patient  is  restless  and  generally  distressed,  the 
tongue  is  loaded  and  perhaps  swollen,  the  alvine  evacuations  are  ex- 
tremely morbid,  and  great  relief  is  obtained  by  the  free  operation  of 
medicine." 

We  know  not  whether  these  extracts  will  enable  our  read-^ 
ers  to  form  any  idea  of  the  views  of  Dr  M.  Hall,  or  to  per- 
ceive what  this  physician  tmderstands  by  the  disorder  to  which 
he  applies  the  name  of  intestinal  irritation.  If  they  do  not,  we 
must  refer  them  to  the  cases  adduced  by  the  ingenious  author 
in  support  of  his  opinions ;  and  request  them  to  compare  these 
cases  with  such  as  have  fallen  within  the  range  of  their  own  ob- 
servation. 

The  first  of  these  cases,  which  did  not  occur  in  the  practice 
of  the  author,  is  one  in  which  the  medical  attendant  took 
the  symptoms  successively  for  those  of  eJitcrifis,  inflannnation 
of  the  brain,  abdominal  inflammation,  and  lastly  pleurisy,  and 
treated  them  in  each  of  these  forms  by  the  usual  depleting  re- 
medies,—  alwavs  with  the  effect  of  controlling  their  violence  and 
effl^cting  their  removal.  This  case,  Dr  Marshall  Hall  thinks 
lie  has  reason  to  reo-ard  as  an  instance  of  "  intestinal  irrita- 
tion,  and  of  its  effects  on  several  organs  in  succession.  "  But 
where  is  the  proof  of  this,  it  may  naturally  be  asked  ?  Does  the 
case  itself  suggest  any  circmnstances  which  must  be  admitted 
as  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  tliis  opinion?  It 
does  not;  and  the  only  reason  which  the  ingenious  author  as- 
signs for  his  hypothesis  of  its  pathology,  for  to  this  name  only 
is  the  opinion  of  Dr  Hall  entitled,  is  founded  on  the  j)heno- 
mena  and  results  of  the  other  cases  which  he  records.  Upon 
looking  somewiiat  narrowly  into  these,  we  think  we  have  some 
reason  to  offer  certain  observations  on  them. 

The  first  of  them,  which  is  the  second  in  the  list,  is  one  which 
the  author  himself  admits  to  luxve  presented  the  appearance  of 
peritoneal  inflammation.  The  symptoms  were  so  severe  as  appa- 
rently to  demand  the  repeated  employment  of  the  lancet,  aiul  the 
application  of  leeches,  so  that  tiie  patient  lost  about  thirty-five 
or  forty  ounces  of  blood  ;  and  the  bowels  were  freely  moved, 
when  it  is  said  "  the  stools  were  very  fetid.  "  All  the  symptoms 
vere  removed  on  the  third  day,  and  every  thing  promised  a 
speedy  and  secure  convalescence.    Early  on  the  succeeding  day. 
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however,  Dr  Hall  received  an  urgent  request  to  see  his  pa- 
tient. 

"  She  had  been  seized  with  severe  pain  of  the  head,  especially 
over  the  eye-brows,  attended  by  beating  and  throbbing,  and  by  the 
most  urgent  intolerance  of  light — so  that  the  eyes  could  not  be 
opened  for  a  moment  for  ex miination  ;  the  pain  was  increased  on 
attempting  to  sit  up  erect ;  the  countenance  was  palish  and  sallow  ; 
the  pulse  full  and  frequent ;  there  was  no  faintness  or  sighing."  pp. 
9-10. 

A  draught  with  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  and  of  the  aroma- 
tic spirit  of  hartshorn  was  prescribed,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  the  patient  wlio  had  enjoyed  some  comfortable 
sleep,  was  able  to  bear  the  light,  suffering  much  less  pain,  and 
in  every  respect  better.  Tiie  bowels  were  then  freely  emptied, 
light  nourishment  was  given,  and  the  anodyne  aromatic  draught 
was  administered,  while  a  cold  lotion  was  applied  to  the  head. 
Under  this  management  the  recoveiy  was  progressive  and  un- 
interrupted. 

Dr  Marshall  Hall  lias  the  candour  to  acknowledo;e,  that  he 
now  thniks  this  case  was  at  first  mistaken  for  mteritis,  and  that 
the  treatment  bv  the  lancet  and  local  bleeding  was  unneces- 
sary ;  and  he  expresses  great  astonishment  that  the  symptoms 
of  the  second  or  head  attack,   simulating  phrenitis,   were   re- 
moved without  the  lancet  by  the  exhibition  of  an  ammoniacal 
anodyne  draught.     We,  in   our  turn,  must  be  excused  if  we 
express  our  astonishment  that  it  should  have  been  otherwise ; 
and  we  see  nothing  more  in  this  case  of  peritoneal  inflamma- 
tion, termed  by  Dr  Hall  intestinal  irritation^   than   what  we 
have  seen  in  many  other  inflammatory  diseases  after  copious 
detraction  of  blood.    It  so  happens,  that  we  can  adduce,  besides 
others,   a  case  so  completel}^  in  point,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  the  tacts  of  it  very  shortly.     In  June  1822, 
Avhen  peritoneal  inflammation  was   still  prevailing  in  this  city, 
we  were  requested  to  see  a  stout  plethoric   woman,   who  had 
been  delivered  the  day  before  by  a  midwife  of  a  healthy  child. 
When  we  reached  the  house,  the  woman  was  still  in  the  rigor 
or   fit  of  cold  shiverinof  with  which  she    had  been    attacked, 
and  by  the  occurrence  of  which  she  had  been  much  alarmed. 
She  complained  of  no  local  uneasiness,   unless  what  resulted 
from  the  sensation  of  cold.     An  opiate  was  given,  warmth  was 
applied  to  the  extremities,  and  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  with  the 
apparent  effect  of  alleviating  and  shortening  the  shiveringfit;  and 
she  was  ordered  to  take  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  as  soon  as  the 
heat  of  the  system  was  re-established,  which  took  place  about 
twelve  at  noon.     In  the  afternoon,  she  had  pain  of  the  belly, 
most  uneasy  and  severe  in  the  umbilical  and  hypogastric  regions, 
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affcrravated  by  coufrhincr  and  pressure,  and  with  a  o-ood  deal  of 
tension.  The  skin  was  hot,  the  tongue  furred,  the  thirst  was 
intense,  the  temples  throbbed  with  headach,  and  the  pulse  was 
122,  and  sharp.  Forty  ounces  of  blood  were  drawn  from  tlie 
arm  quickly,  and  in  a  full  stream,  which  induced  first  paleness, 
and  then  very  transitory  fainting,  and  a  draui>ht  was  oiven  her 
with  fort}'  drops  cf  laudanum.  The  pulse  had  not  been  rendered 
much  slower.  The  following  day  (June  30th,  1822),  after  sound 
sleep,  and  the  bowels  being  freely  opened,  the  pain  of  the  belly 
was  much  relieved,  but  the  pulse  was  still  very  quick ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  though  she  had  no  pain  since  morning, 
coughed  and  bore  abdominal  pressure  in  every  point  without 
uneasiness,  yet  the  pulse  was  120.  The  only  favourable  signs 
were  in  the  skin  being  cooler,  the  tongue  more  moist,  the  thirst 
less,  and  the  headach  entirely  gone.  During  the  night,  she 
was  disturbed  by  some  noisy  neighbours  about  eleven  ;  and  the 
effect  of  this  was  a  violent  and  complete  fit  of  spectral  deli^ 
rium.  She  raved,  complained  of  frightful  and  threatening  fi- 
gures ;  and,  after  about  an  hour  or  two  of  incessant  restlessness, 
she  fell  into  a  disturbed  uneasy  sleep,  from  which  she  awoke 
in  the  morning  with  a  hot  skin,  flushed  face,  and  a  wild  look, 
furred  tongue,  immoderate  thirst,  not  a  little  headach,  some 
remains  of  delirium,  and  a  pulse  at  120.  As  she  had  no  ab- 
dominal pain,  however,  the  lancet  was  never  thought  of;  the 
quantity  of  bed-clothes  was  diminished,  cold  was  applied  to  the 
head,  a  draught  containing  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  was  admi- 
nistered, with  the  effect  of  rendering  her  much  calmer,  and  in- 
ducing steady  and  refreshing  sleep.  At  noon,  when  s!ie  awoke, 
the  pulse  was  down  to  104,  and  in  the  evening  to  96,.  and  no 
trace  either  of  delirium  or  any  other  complaint  of  the  head  re- 
mained. Her  convalescence  fi'om  this  was  regular  and  unin- 
terrupted. 

Of  cases  like  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  theory;  but 
they  are  so  common,  and  so  well  understood  in  practice,  that 
we  always  imagined  the  treatment  to  be  well  established.  The 
copious  blond-letting  is  sufficient  to  empty  the  large  vessels, 
probably  many  of  the  small  ones,  and  to  act  on  the  system  at 
large;  but  it  neither  renders  the  contractions  of  the  heart  less 
frequent  and  numerous,  nor  produces  that  effect  upon  the  se- 
creting and  excrtting  capillaries,  which  is  necessaiy  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  hcallhy  state  of  the  circulation.  By  some 
it  has  been  said,  that  this  imperfect  and  partial  effect  ot  blood- 
letting consists  in  local  congestion  ;  and  they  accordingly  ascribe 
all  the  alarming  sensations  which  take  place  in  the  head,  and 
in  the  organs  of  sensation  and  intellect,  to  corigesiion  of  the 
V€ngus  systejn  of  the  brain.     It  is  possible,  that  something  of 
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tfeis  kind  may  take  place;  bu'",  as  drawintr  blood  from  the  ve- 
nous system  seems  a  paradoxical  method  of  produciriir  fulness 
of  that  system,  there  must  be  some  other  circumstance  or  con- 
dition of  the  capillary  circulation  particularly,  of  which  we  are 
not  aware,  and  which  we  do  not  perfectly  understand.  It  would 
lead  into  too  extensive  afield  of  discussion  to  enter  more  larf^ely 
on  this  topic;  and  we  must  be  satisfied  with  referring  our  read- 
ers to  what  we  have  said  in  another  article  on  the  subject  of 
delirium  tremeiis,  to  which  we  are  disposed  to  ihirik  the  condi- 
tion of  the  system  alluded  to  by  Dr  Marshall  Hall  bears  a  close 
resemblance.  That  condition  consists  not  in  intestinal  irritation, 
but  in  irritation  of  the  capillary  system. 

In  the  third  case  given  by  our  author,  that  of  Mr  Oldknowof 
Nottingham,  we  see  nothing  very  singular  or  difficult  to  explain. 
The  symptoms  which  this  gentleman  began  to  sutfer  on  the  j^ixth 
day,  after  the  operation  which  he  had  undergone,  and  which  are 
very  distinctly  and  satisfactorily  narrated  in  his  own  language, 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  constitutional  disorder  aris- 
ing from  the  state  of  the  wound,  and  its  approach  to  suppura- 
tion. They  were  somewhat  tardy,  we  admit;  but  there  is  so 
much  variation  in  the  time  at  which  such  symptoms  begin  to  be 
fully  formed,  in  the  shape  which  they  assume,  and  in  the  seve- 
rity which  they  attain,  that  their  peculiar  appearance  in  the  case 
of  Mr  Oldknow,  ought  to  be  the  source  neither  of  wonder  nor 
of  difficulty  to  any  one  who  is  moderately  conversant  with  such 
cases.  The  treatment  throughout  was  highl}^  proper,  not  only 
by  the  patient  himself,  or  his  surgeon,  but  by  Dr  M.  Hall  af- 
terwards; but  had  they  changed  situations  with  each  other — 
had  Dr  Hall's  "  nourishment,  volatile  salt,  and  copious  enema" 
been  administered  at  the  time  when  the  blood-letting  and  eva- 
cuating system  was  adopted,  either  the  cure  would  have  been 
more  tedious  than  it  was,  or  such  a  termination  might  have  oc- 
curred, as  would  have  rendered  nourishment,  volatile  salt,  and 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  prescription  unavailing.  It 
was  the  previous  depletion  which  gave  to  the  remedies  of  Dr 
Hall  their  salutary  effects. 

Nor  does  the  fourth  case  merit  very  particular  attention  as 
illustrative  of  the  soundness  of  the  theory  of  Dr  M.  Hall.  The 
patient  was  in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  and  habitually 
costive  ;  and  surely  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remind  any  one 
practically  acquainted  with  the  disorders  incident  to  women  in 
this  state,  of  the  variable  forms  which  they  may  assume.  The 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  disorder  in  the  present  case  lies  in 
a  narrow  compass.  The  patient  had  repeated  attacks  of  head- 
ach,  throbbing  of  the  temples,  pain  and  tightness  of  the  chest, 
and  hurry  of  breatliing,  with  occasional  palpitation  and  cough. 
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The  state  of  the  pulse  is  not  mentioned.  But  for  these  symptoms 
she  lost  blood  repeatedly,  took  aperient  medicine,  the  blue  pill, 
had  blisters  applied,  and  took  tincture  of  foxglove;  all  without  ef- 
fect it  is  said.  Ten  days  after  the  first  accession  of  her  complaints, 
Dr  M.  Hdl  found  her  with  pain,  throbbing  and  heavinees  of 
the  head,  contracted  pupils,  and  intolerance  of  noise  or  any  sort 
of  disturbance,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  a  sense  of  mortal 
faiutness ;  tightness  of  the  chest,  oppressed  breathing,  and  a 
•peculiir  tracheal  cough  ;  some  pain  in  the  region  of  the  womb, 
but  with(Hit  vaginal  discharge;  foul,  dark  tongue,  and  pulse  at 
I'JO,  and  the  alvine  discharges  procured  by  medicine  scybalous, 
and  dark-coloured,  afterwards  yeasty  and  offensive. 

"  I  was  forcibly  struck  by  a  general  but  marked  resemblance  of 
this  case,  to  those  already  given,  and  to  others  of  the  same  nature, 
which  I  had  witnessed  : — the  deplecing  already  fully  adopted  and 
repeated  had  proved  ineffectual  in  affording  relief;  the  purgatives 
hitherto  given,  were,  I  believed,  inefficient.  The  plan  I  proposed 
was  to  give  efficient  purgatives,  —  to  restrain  their  opt  ration  by 
draughts  with  tinclura  opii  and  spiritus  ammonice  aromaticus,  —  to 
support  the  strength  by  means  of  nourishment  given  every  hour  or 
Oftener, — to  procure  sleep  by  anodyne  enemnfa, — to  guard  against 
exertion  or  fatigue, — noise  or  disturbance.  The  recovery  was  uni- 
formly progressive.'' 

The  whole  matter  then  resolves  itself  into  this  question.  Did 
the  complaints  above  enumerated  arise  from  the  idethoric  state 
incident  to  pregnancy,  or  from  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
intestinal  canal  and  of  the  alimentary  function,  or  from  both 
causes  taken  together?  We  presume  it  can  require  no  long 
deliberation  to  reply,  that  this  last  circumstance  was  the  true 
origin  of  the  symptoms,  which  Dr  M.  Hall  here  ascribes  to  in- 
testinal irritation  solely  and  exclusively. 

The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cases,  which  complete  the  list, 
present  nothing  peculiarly  demanding  inquiry  or  attention ; 
and  it  the  curiosity  of  our  readers  be  not  gratified  on  this  point, 
we  trust  they  will  have  patience  to  peruse  the  if-gonions  Essay 
Itself,  which  is  destitute  neither  of  interest  nor  instruction. 

Upon  the  wliole,  though  we  deny  not  the  frequency  of  disor- 
der of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  influence  which  it  exerts  in 
inducing  some  diseases  and  modifying  the  appearance  of  others, 
we  cannot  agree  with  the  opinions  of  the  author  of  this  Essay,  in 
ascribing  to  it  the  effects  which  he  alleges  to  have  arisen  from 
this  cuise  in  the  cases  now  adduced.  We  have  seen  these  ef- 
fects so  frequently  in  many  different  and  well-marked  diseases, 
that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  them,  not  to  intestinal 
irritation,  but  to  a  peculiar  stale  of  the  capillary  system,  arising 
from  great  and  sudden  loss  of  blood,  just  beftjre  that  change  has 
taken  place,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  re-eslublibhcs  ihc  balance 
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and  equal  distribution  of  the  circulation.  This  state  consists 
not  in  inflammation  ;  for  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of 
this;  but  in  capillary  irritatioti,  if  it  may  be  so  called.  We 
have  seen  it  after  copious  blood-letting,  for  the  cure  of  j9n<?M- 
monia,  for  that  of  enteritis,  and  for  that  of  rheumatism  ;  we  have 
seen  it  in  a  slight  and  transitory  form  after  blood-letting,  car- 
ried to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  removal  of  dropsy  ;  and  it 
is  no  long  time  since  we  saw  a  very  well-marked  example  of  it, 
where  large  and  repeated  venesection  had  been  rendered  indis- 
pensable for  controlling  a  severe  attack  of  rose  of  the  head  and 
face.  Yet  this  condition,  so  alarming,  we  have  almost  invari- 
ably and  uniformly  seen  disappear  under  the  use  of  large  doses 
of  opium. 

The  subject  of  the  second  Essay,  on  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood, 
is  not  less  important,  and  is  if  possible  more  difficult.  Dr  Mar- 
shall Hall  is  however  mistaken  when  he  asserts  that  it  has 
escaped  in  a  great  measure  the  attention  of  physiologists,  and  of 
the  practical  physician.  Haller  has  left  a  valuable  memorial  of 
the  attention  which  it  has  clain)ed,  in  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  in  his  Essay  and  his  anatomical  experiments  De  Motu 
Sanguinis.*  Frederic  Hoffmann,  more  than  a  century  ago,  wrote 
on  the  use  and  abuse  of  blood-letting;  and  scarcely  a  year 
elapses  without  some  treatise  or  essay  on  the  pernicious  extent 
to  which  blood-letting  may  be  carried,  as  a  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases. 

The  Ess;>y  of  Dr  M.  Hall  embraces  a  pretty  wide  field  of  dis- 
cussion. Hejit'st  inquires  into  the  immediate  effects  of  loss  of 
blood,  as  fainting,  and  the  ordinary  reaction.  SecoJidlt/,  he 
considers  the  remote  or  cumulative  effects  of  loss  of  blood,  such 
as  exhaustion  with  or  without  reaction,  exhaustion  with  defec- 
tive reaction,  and  exhaustion  with  that  peculiar  state  which  is 
termed  by  medical  observers  sinknig.  In  the  third  part  of  his 
Essay,  he  takes  a  view  of  the  effects  of  further  loss  in  cases  where 
it  has  already  produced  exhaustion.  In  \\\q  fourth  place,  he  in- 
quires into  the  influence  of  age,  of  disease,  of  temperament,  &c. 
on  the  efi'ects  of  loss  of  blood  ;  and  he  concludes  his  Essay  with 
a  short  sketch  of  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood  on  the  internal  or- 
gans, as  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  intestinal  canal, 
&c.  Without  attempting  to  follow  our  author  over  this  wide  and 
extensive  field,  we  shall  confine  our  present  observations  to  one 
or  two  topics  only. 

I'lie  first  and  most  important  effect  resulting  from  great  loss 
of  blood,  which  we  regard  it  of  importance  to   remark,   is  that 

•  Albert!  V.  Haller,  Opera  iMinora,  Tom.  I,  Lausanne,  1762,  Caput  V.  p.  212, 
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which  is  (lescribofl  by  Or  Marshall  Hall  in  the  following  terins, 
under  the  denomination  of  reaction. 

*'  The  phenomena  are  very  different,  if,  instead  of  one  full  bleed- 
ing to  syncope,  or  of  a  profuse  hremorrhagv  and  even  protracted 
syncope,  the  person  be  subjected  to  repeated  blood-lettings  or  to  a 
continued  drain.  In  this  case,  within  certain  limits,  the  pulse,  in- 
stead of  being  slow  and  feeble,  acquires  a  morbid  frequency  and  a 
throbbing  beat,  and  there  are,  in  some  instances,  all  the  symptoms 
of  excessive  reaction  of  the  system,  which  it  is  my  object  now  to  de- 
scribe. 

"  The  state  of  excessive  reaction  is  formed  gradually,  and  consists, 
at  first,  in  forcible  beating  of  tbe  pulse,  of  the  carotids,  and  of  the 
heart,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  throbbing  in  the  head,  of  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  eventually  perhaps  of  beating  or  throbbing  in 
the  scrobiculus  cordis  and  in  the  course  of  the  aorta.  This  state  of 
reaction  is  augmented  occasionally  by  a  turbulent  dream,  mental  a- 
gitation,  or  bodily  exertion.  At  other  times  it  is  modified  by  a  tem- 
porary faintness  or  syncope. 

'•  In  the  more  exquisite  cases  of  excessive  reaction  the  symptoms 
are  still  more  strongly  marked,  and  demand  a  fuller  description. 

*'  The  beating  of  the  temples  is  at  length  accompanied  by  a 
throbbing  pain  of  the  head,  and  the  energies  and  sensibilities  of  the 
brain  are  morbidly  augmented  ;  sometimes  there  is  intolerance  of 
light,  but  still  more  frequently  intolerance  of  noise  and  of  dis- 
turbance of  any  kind,  requiring  stillness  to  be  strictly  enjoined,  the 
knockers  to  be  tied,  and  straw  to  be  strewed  along  the  pavement ; 
the  sleep  is  agitated  and  disturbed  by  fearful  dreams,  and  the  patient 
is  liable  to  awake  or  be  awoke  in  a  state  of  great  hurry  of  mind, 
sometimes  almost  approaching  to  delirium  ;  sometimes  there  is  slight 
delirium,  and  occasionally  even  continued  delirium;  more  frequently 
there  are  great  noises  in  the  head  as  of  singing, — of  cracken?,  —  of  a 
storm, — or  of  a  cataract ;  in  some  instances  there  are  flashes  of  light; 
sometimes  there  is  a  sense  of  great  pressure  or  tightness  in  one 
part  or  round  the  head,  as  if  the  skull  were  pressed  by  an  iron  nail, 
or  bound  by  an  iron  hoop. 

"  The  action  of  the  Jicart  and  arteries  is  morbidly  increased,  and 
there  are  great  palpitation,  and  visible  throbbing  of  the  cartoids,  and 
sometimes  even  of  the  abdominal  aorta, — augmented  to  a  still  greater 
degree,  by  every  cau^e  of  hurry  of  mind  or  exertion  of  the  body,  by 
sudden  noises  or  hurried  dreams  or  wakings  ;  the  patient  is  often 
greatly  alarmed  and  impressed  with  the  feeling  of  approaching  dis- 
solution ;  the  state  of  palpitation  and  throbbing  are  apt  to  be  chang- 
ed, at  different  times,  to  a  feeling  of  syncope  ;  the  effect  of  sleep  is 
in  some  instances  very  extraordinary — sometimes  palpitation,  at 
other  times  a  degree  of  syncope,  or  an  overwhelming  feeling  of  dis- 
solution ;  the  pulse  varies  from  100  to  1'20  or  130,  and  is  attended 
with  a  forcible  jeik  or  bounding  of  the  artery. 

"  The  respiration  is  apt  to  be  frequent  and  hurried,  and  attended 
with  alternate  panting  and  sighing  ;  the  movement  of  expiration  is 
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sometimes  obviously  and  singularly  blended  with  a  movement  com- 
municated by  the  beat  of  the  heart ;  the  patient  requires  the  smelling 
bottle,  the  fan,  and  fresh  air. 

"  The  skin  is  sometimes  hot ;  and  there  are  frequently  general 
hurry  and  restlessness. 

"  In  this  state"  of  exhaustion,  sudden  dissolution  has  sometimes 
been  the  immediate  consequence  of  muscular  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  patient. ''  pp.  42-44«. 

This  description  is  so  accurate,  and  on  the  whole  so  faith- 
ful, that  few,  we  believe,  have  had  occasion  to  practise  their 
profession  for  a  very  short  time  even,  without  meeting  with 
some  examples  which  could  amply  confirm  the  statements  of 
Dr  M.  Hall.  In  support  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  des- 
cription, two  very  good  cases  are  given,  which  may  be  perused 
by  such  of  our  readers  as  require  this  confirmation.  In  short, 
the  existence  of  this  state  after  extreme  loss  of  blood  must  be 
admitted.  There  is  one  difficulty,  however,  attending  it,  and 
that  is  the  doubt  which  naturally  suggests  itself  as  to  the  true 
cause  on  which  it  depends; — viz.  vvhether  it  is  the  mere  effect 
of  loss  of  blood,  or  of  some  modified  form  of  the  disease  for 
which  the  blood-letting  was  considered  necessary.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  disordered  state  of 
the  system  and  of  the  functions  does  not  take  place  invari- 
ably after  great  and  repeated  evacuations  of  blood  ;  secondly, 
that  it  may  take  place  witliout  bearing  any  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  taken,  or  to  the  frequency  with  which  it  has 
been  taken  ;  and,  lastly,  that  in  cases  in  which  recovery  does 
not  eventually  take  place,  the  remains  either  of  the  original  dis- 
ease, or  of  some  similar  one,  is  found  to  have  terminated  the 
existence  of  the  patient. 

Thus  a  man  is  treated  for  pneumonia,  enteritis,  or  some  o- 
ther  acute  disease,  by  copious  venesection,  repeated  perhaps 
according  to  circumstances.  The  immediate  and  urgent  symp- 
toms are  relieved,  or  disappear;  but  convalescence  does  not 
follow.  Though  there  is  neither  local  pain  nor  very  marked 
disorder  of  the  functions,  the  pulse  continues  quick,  the  skin 
dry,  the  appearance  pale,  the  person  weak  and  emaciated  ;  and 
all  the  symptoms  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  disorder  are  fully 
established.  Some,  it  may  be  said,  would  regard  this  as  hectic 
fever;  it  is  so;  but  hectic  fever  is  in  all  instances,  and  without 
exception,  symptomatic  ;  and  it  remains  yet  to  be  shown,  what 
is  the  linc^  of  distinction  between  the  incipient  stage  of  the  state 
of  the  system  to  which  we  now  allude,  and  that  to  which  the 
author  before  us  applies  the  name  of  reaetioii,  or  exhaustion 
'With  reaction. 

We  regard  it  therefore  as  exceedingly  doubtful  what  may 
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be  the  true  theory  of  this  state  of  exhaustion  with  reaction. 
Dr  Hall  thinks  it  plain,  that  "  the  state  of  sinking  involves  a 
greatly  impaired  state  of  the  functions  of  all  the  vital  organs, 
from  defective  stimulus,  and  especially  of  the  brain ;  "  and  he 
infers  that  the  respective  disorders  of  the  several  functions  all 
denote  an  impaired  condition  of  the  nervous  energy.  He  fur- 
ther compares  it  to  the  state  of  the  functions  in  apoplexy,  and 
to  the  effects  observed  on  abstracting  the  influence  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  by  dividing  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  or 
destroying  the  lower  portion  of  the  latter  organ. 

When  we  assert  that  this  is  not  satisfactory,  we  believe  it 
will  not  be  requisite  to  prove  that  it  is  liable  to  this  objection . 
Nor  will  our  readers  find  much  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the 
theory  which  assigns  the  same  state  to  the  brain  during  apo- 
plexy, and  after  its  vessels  have  been  unduly  drained  of  blood, 
is  not  likely  to  rest  on  a  very  solid  foundation. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  resemblance  between  this 
condition  of  the  system  and  that  which  takes  place  in  certain 
forms  of  inflammation,  which  we  conceive  to  be  chronic.  This 
similarity  is  admitted  by  Dr  Marshall  Hall  in  his  remarks  on 
the  effects  of  the  further  loss  of  blood  in  cases  of  exhaustion  ; 
but  he  contends  that  the  resemblance  is  apparent  only,  and  fal- 
lacious ;  and  is  liable  to  lead,  if  practically  acted  on,  to  most 
fatal  errors. 

"  The  symptoms  of  exhaustion  with  reaction  have,  I  am  persuaded, 
frequently  been  mistaken  for  those  of  inflammation  or  other  disease 
of  the  head  or  of  the  heart.  Under  this  impression  recourse  has  fre- 
quently been  had  to  the  further  detraction  of  blood  by  the  lancet. 
And  the  effect  of  this  practice  is  such  as  greatly  to  impose  upon  the 
inexperienced, — for  all  the  symptoms  are  perhaps  fully  relieved. 

"  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  fully  comprehend  the  nature  of 
this  fact.  I  had  satisfied  myself  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  symptoms 
were  those  of  loss  of  blood  ;  and  yet  it  appeared  no  less  certain  that 
those  very  symptoms  were  relieved  by  the  lancet.  At  length  I  dis- 
covered, by  a  careful  observation,  that  the  symptoms  which  were  re- 
lieved were  those  of  reaction  ;  and  that  the  mode  of  relief  was  by  the 
substitution  of  syncope  ;  that  the  relief  endured  as  long  as  the  state 
of  faintishncss  continued,  but  returned  as  this  state  gave  way  to  the 
rallying  and  reaction  of  the  vital  powers. 

"  Another  circumstance  equally  interesting  and  curious  was,  that 
within  certain  limits,  the  remedy  which  relieved  for  a  time,  eventu- 
ally only  added  to  the  severity  of  the  malady,  for  that  this  was  apt 
to  return  after  a  certain  period,  in  a  still  more  aggravated  form,  it 
is  natural,  indeed,  to  suppose  that,  unless  there  was  a  tendency  to 
the  failure  of  the  vital  powers,  the  reaction  of  the  system  and  the 
painful  circumstances  attending  it,  would  be  greater  after  a  third  or 
fourth  loss  of  blood,  than  after  a  first  or  second ;  indeed  there  are 
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seldom  the  symptoms  of  reaction  after  one  flow  of  blood,  however 
great  or  profuse  ;  it  is  the  repetition  or  protraction  of  the  cause 
which,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  essential  to  produce  this  ef- 
fect. "  pp.  56-58. 

The  truth  of  these  observations,  and  of  those  on  the  ultimate 
effects  v/hich  ma}'  take  place  if  blood  continues  to  be  detracted 
from  the  system  in  such  a  state,  is  clearly  and  forcibly  illustrated 
by  four  cases,  in  the  two  last  of  which  repeated  and  irresistible 
fits  of  fainting  soon  led  to  the  fatal  event.  It  would  have  been 
desirable  to  know  what  was  the  state  of  the  several  internal  or- 
gans after  death  in  these  cases  ;  as  this  would  have  obviated  at 
least  one  source  of  fallacy.  We  would  not  insinuate  that  the 
loss  of  blood  was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  fatal  termina- 
tion ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  how  many  circumstances 
may  concur,  to  induce  the  fatal  termination  in  diseases  for  which 
copious  blood-  letting  is  requisite,  it  may  safely  become  a  ques- 
tion of  some  consequence,  whether  this  evacuation  was  so  much 
to  be  blamed.  In  another  view  of  the  case,  the  evil  effects 
that  resultfrom  carrying  a  powerful  remedy  to  an  extreme  length, 
will  be  no  argument  against  its  moderate  and  judicious  employ- 
ment. Under  all  circumstances,  though  the  effects  of  extreme 
discharges  of  blood  cannot  be  denied  to  have  a  tendency  in  the 
mean  time  to  impair  the  general  strength,  yet  the  physiologist 
has  still  to  regret  the  want  of  a  series  of  accurate  and  precise 
experiments  on  brute  animals,  and  facts  illustrated  by  dis- 
section in  the  human  subject,  in  order  to  form  any  correct 
theory  of  their  mode  of  operation,  and  to  apply  such  a  theory 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  any  given  case. 

In  that  part  of  Dr  Hall's  Essay,  in  which  he  inquires  into  the 
influence  of  various  circumstances  on  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood, 
the  reader  will  find  some  interesting  observations,  which  per- 
haps, however,  savour  a  little  too  much  of  hypothesis.  At 
least  there  is  the  same  tendenc}',  which,  we  have  already  re- 
marked, to  draw  general  conclusions  without  a  suitable  collec- 
tion of  well  established  facts.  It  may  indeed  be  answered  to  this 
objection,  that  the  subject  does  not  well  admit  the  application 
of  very  precise  measurement;  for  when  an  author  reasons  about 
the  comparative  susceptibility  of  infancy  and  of  old  age,  and 
of  strong  and  of  feeble  constitutions,  it  is  not  very  ea«y  to  ex- 
press in  accurate  or  well  defined  terms,  the  relation  which  they 
mutually  bear  to  each  other.  This  objection,  however,  will  not 
apply  with  equal  justice  to  the  nice  and  delicate  distinction 
which  the  author  draws  between  the  comparative,  or  rather  op- 
posite susceptibility  to  the  phenomena  of  reaction  furnished 
respectively  by  inflammation,  and  the  condition  formerly  de- 
-scribed  under  the  name  of  intestinal  irritation.     The  latter  he 
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represents  as  particularly  apt  to  lead  to  the  phenomena  of  re- 
action ;  — to  the  former,  he  ascribes  the  power  of  protecting  the 
system  against  this  unmanageable  state  of  disorder ;  in  a  state 
of  intestinal  ii'ritation,  thi'obbing  is  sooner  induced  unless  its 
accession  be  prevented  by  a  state  approaching  to  syncope  ;-*- 
during  the  existence  of  an  inflammatory  disease,  on  the  contrary, 
blood-letting  is  followed  by  little  reaction,  until  the  local  inflam- 
mation is  subdued,  and  the  sj'stem  is  freely  exposed  to  the  un- 
controlled influence  of  the  loss  of  blood ;  and  he  contends  that 
the  phenomena  of  reaction  assimilate  readily  with  the  constitu- 
tional effects  of  intestinal  irritation,  but  are  to  a  certain  degree 
incompatible  with  those  of  inflammation. 

All  this  may  be  very  v/ell,  so  long  as  we  keep  a  general  and 
distant  view  only  of  tlfe  supposed  consequences  of  blood-letting, 
carried  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  removal  of  visceral  disease.  But 
when  we  come  to  take  a  close  and  narrow  inspection  of  the 
state  of  matters,  we  find  that  the  facts  supposed  to  afford  the 
conclusions  are  few  and  imperfect,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  reconcile  tiie  conclusions  with  the  facts  which  are  well 
established  and  generally  known.  In  the  first  place,  we  can 
assert,  from  personal  experience,  that  we  have  seen  all  the 
phenomena  of  what  is  here  termed  morbid  reaction  take  place 
after  the  prominent  and  perhaps  the  superficial  signs  of  lo- 
cal inflammation  had  disappeared,  but  where  longer  obser- 
vation showed  that  a  chronic  inflammatory  action  was  slili 
left;  and  if  our  single  testimony  be  not  corroborated  by  tiiat  of 
many  of  our  readers,  we  request  them  to  peruse  some  of  the 
cases  of  Broussais  and  of  Laennec.  In  the  second  place,  we 
can  also  assert,  from  personal  observation  and  experience,  that 
we  have  seen  all  the  phenomena  of  morbid  re-action,  in  cases 
where  it  could  not  be  traced  to  disorder  or  irritation  of  the  in- 
testinal canal;  and  where  even  Dr  Marshall  Hall  would  not  say 
that  the  purging  had  been  inefficient.  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  we 
have  had  more  frequent  occasion  to  ascribe  these  phenomena  to 
the  blood-letting  being  practised  either  too  late  in  the  disease,  or 
in  too  small  quantity ; — to  too  early  a  return  to  nutritious  food ; 
— or  to  too  eai'ly  and  imprudent  exposure  to  the  remote  causes 
which  had  originally  induced  tlie  disease ; — than  either  to  the 
misapplication  of  venesection,  or  to  the  great  extent  to  which 
it  was  carried.  The  proof  that  this  was  correct,  was  found  in 
the  alleviation  or  disappearance  of  these  symptoms  of  re-action, 
on  withdrawing  the  unfavourable  change  of  food,  and  prevent- 
ing the  o})erati(m  of  the  injurious  agents. 

We  will  not  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  second  Essay 
without  expressing  the  liope  that  Dr  Marshal  Hall  will  not  fail 
to  r^nl^ieni  the  pledi^e  given  in  the  close  of  it,  to  investigate  the 
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organic  effects^  and  especially  the  remedies  of  loss  of  blood,  by 
a  series  of  experiments. 

In  the  third  and  last  Essay  on  Exhaustion  and  Sinking  from 
various  Causes,  Dr  Marshall  Hall  treats  of  this  subject,  in  re- 
lation,   first,  to   infancy  or  early  life ;  secondly,    to   old   age ; 
thirdly,  to  several  diseases ;  and,  fourthly,  to  certain  causes  of 
exhaustion. 

On  the  first  of  these  divisions  of  the  subject,  the  matter  is 
simple  enough.  Every  one  knows  that  even  of  good  things  we 
may  have  too  much,  and  of  none  more  than  medicine.  It  must 
be  superfluous  surely  to  say,  that  even  useful  remedies  may  be 
carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  either  expedient  or  requisite  ; 
and  that  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  to  die  of  the  doctor. 
Such  a  consummation,  though  most  devoutly  to  be  deprecated, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  may  happen,  and  perhaps  does  happen 
more  frequently  with  infants  than  with  any  other  of  the  catego- 
rical individuals  ot"  the  human  race.  It  is  at  this  time  of  life 
that  many  of  the  actions  of  the  living  body  are  most  excit- 
able, most  readily  deranged,  or  most  easily  adjusted.  A  very 
slight  and  trivial  cause  may  beget  most  potent  effects  ;  and  the 
resources  of  the  system  are  so  great,  and  so  various,  and  so 
inexhaustible,  that  some  of  the  worst  and  most  serious  of  these 
effects  may  be  counteracted  by  means,  the  existence  and  power 
of  which  were  equally  unknown  and  unthought  of. 

Impressed  with  these  circumstances,  we  are  not  surprised  at 
the  picture  which  the  author  before  us  draws  of  the  state  of 
exhaustion  in  early  infancy,  of  the  state  of  extreme  weakness 
and  irritability  consequent  on  bleeding  for  croup,  or  on  the  imex- 
pected  effects  of  a  violent  cathartic  ;  nor  at  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence resulting  from  the  exhibition  of  brandy.  But  as  even  the 
case  in  which  this  stimulant  was  administered,  did  not  recover, 
and  as  no  light  is  thrown  on  the  original  disease,  (bowel  com- 
plaint), or  on  the  alleged  injurious  effects  of  the  treatment,  by 
dissection,  we  are  quite  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  about  the 
actual  cause  of  death.  The  case  of  scarlet  fever,  we  must  be 
excused  from  saying,  is  most  improperly  placed  in  this  section ; 
for  it  is  manifest  that  the  infant  died  of  the  disease  and  its  con- 
sequences, not  of  any  treatment  pursued,  or  any  remedies  ad- 
ministered. 

With  the  subject  of  exhaustion,  or  sinking  in  old  age,  our 
readers  are  already  familiar,  by  means  of  the  Essay  of  Sir  Hen- 
ry Halford,  or  the  Climacteric  disease,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians;  *  and  from  this 
Dr  M.  Hall  has  adopted  part  of  the  description.  Of  this  Cli- 
macteric disease  we  know  not  well  what  to  say ;  for  if  we  say 

*  Transactions,  vol  iv.  pp.  318-S20. 
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what  we  think,  we  may,  by  possibility,  offend  the  learned  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  College,  and,  through  him,  the  College  at 
large;  and  if  we  shape  our  opinions  to  our  dutifulness,  then  are 
we  no  true  men,  but  time-servers,  and  worshippers  of  the  fashion 
of  the  hour,  and  offering  a  sacrifice  of  truth  on  the  altar  of  au- 
thority. We  shall  simply  ask  a  question  : — Does  this  Climacte- 
ric disease  never  depend  on  affection  of  some  internal  organ  ? 
Does  it  consist  of  symptoms  merely  without  a  cause  ?  At  a  more 
convenient  season  we  may  speak  of  this  matter. 

On  the  subject  of  sinking  in  certain  diseases,  Dr  Marshall 
Hall  has  done  little  more  than  give  the  interesting  observations 
of  John  Hunter  on  dissolution;  *  and  as  this  may  be  perused  in 
the  work  of  that  author  itself,  we  hold  it  no  part  of  our  duty 
to  stay  further  question.  We  cannot  quit  the  subject,  however, 
without  remarking,  that  we  see  no  ground  for  the  refined  dis- 
tinction which  Dr  Hall  attempts  to  introduce  in  talking  about 
the  sinking  state,  or  the  final  and  fatal  termination  as  it  appears 
in  typhous  fever  and  enteritis,  dysentery,  cholera,'and  pneumo- 
nia. All  diseases,  if  not  opposed  by  seasonable  and  powerful 
checks,  natural  or  artificial,  are  liable  to  terminate  in  death  ; 
and  though,  physiologically  speaking,  it  is  a  matter  of  curiosity 
to  know  in  what  manner  death  takes  place  in  each,  yet  we  do  not 
see  how  this  point  is  to  be  settled,  by  ascribing  it,  in  general 
and  sweeping  terms,  to  the  process  of  sinking,  as  it  has  been 
named. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  brief  Essays  contain  much  curious  mat- 
ter of  reflection  and  inquiry,  and  should  be  perused  by  all  pro- 
fessional readers.  We  must  say,  however,  that  they  are  great- 
ly too  hypothetical ;  and  what  is  more  dangerous  still,  their  hy- 
pothetical parts  have,  in  our  opinion,  not  a  very  good  tendency. 
They  may  give  rise  to  fears  about  the  use  of  the  lancet  and  the 
depleting  system  in  general,  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  produce 
more  harm  than  all  the  good  likely  to  result  from  them.  This, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  medicine  as  a  theory,  and  as 
an  art.  From  one  extreme  we  vacillate  to  another ;  this  year 
blood-letting  to  a  prodigious  and  unheard  of  extent  is  practised 
in  all  diseases  indiscriminately;  the  next  it  is  denounced  as  a 
perilous  and  pernicious  mode  of  practice.  It  is  not  enough  to 
quote  the  old  advice,  medio  tulissimus  ibis.  It  is  requisite  to  re- 
member, that  no  remedy  will  prove  a  remedy,  unless  when  used 
seasonably  and  judiciously.  The  physician  who  would  find  the 
truth,  must  avoid  slavish  imitation,  and  keep  his  mind  unbiassed 
by  the  sophistry  of  partial  conclusions  from  equivocal  facts,  and 
unseduced  by  the  impetuous  torrent  of  daily  fashion. 

♦   IIuiit(?r  on  luflainmation,  pp.  801,  30G,  507. 
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The  Anatomy  of  the  Fcetal  Brain  ;  with  a  comjyarative  Exposi^ 
tion  of  its  Structure  in  Animals.  By  Frederic  Tiedemann, 
Professor  in  the  University  ot"  Heidelberg,  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Munich  and  Berhn,  &c.  &c.    Trans- 

■  latcd  from  the  French  of  A.  J.  L.  Jourdan,  by  William 
Bennet,  M.  D.  7'o  'vohich  are  added,  some  late  Observations 
on  the  Influence  of  the  Sanguineous  System  over  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Nerxmts  Sijste7n  in  general.     Illnstrated  by  Four- 

■  teen  Engravings.     Edinburgh,  printed  for  John  Carfrae  and 

■  Son;  and  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown  and  Green, 
'   London,  1826. 

"V^/^E  are  happy  to  see  an  English  translation  of  the  work  of 
*  '  Professor  Tiedemann.  The  subject  of  his  work,  though 
interesting  to  the  physiologist  and  anatomist,  is  abstruse  ;  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  original  being  composed  in  a  language 
not  very  generally  understood,  and  still  less  generally  read, 
must  undoubtedly  operate  in  rendering  the  knowledge  of  the 
researches  of  Professor  Tiedemann  by  no  means  general  or  fa- 
miliar. The  French  translation  of  Mr  Jourdan  was  certainly 
calculated  to  diminish  the  weight  of  this  objection ;  but  still  it 
was  in  a  foreign  language, — a  circumstance  which  never  fails 
to  operate  powerfully  in  discouraging  from  the  study  of  a  sci- 
entific inquiry. 

The  present  work,  therefore,  has  the  merit  of  depriving  the 
English  reader  even  of  this  excuse  for  his  indifference  ;  and  we 
trust  that  it  will  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  which  it  de- 
serves, and  to  make  the  interesting  and  important  researches 
of  the  Professor  of  Heidelberg  generally,  if  not  minutely 
known  among  our  countrymen.  That  it  ought  to  do  so,  we 
infer  from  the  manner  in  which  Dr  Bennet  has  performed  his 
duty  of  interpreter.  The  translation  is  written  in  a  clear,  easy, 
and  unaffected  style,  and  shows  that  the  translator  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that 
it  was  not  done  from  the  original  German ;  for  it  is  liardly  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  the  translation  of  a  translation  can 
be  so  correct  or  so  faithful  as  the  translation  of  an  original. 

Dr  Bennet  has  added  several  explanatory  notes,  derived 
chiefly  from  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  recent  experiments  and 
dissections  of  M.  Serres.  He  has  also  added  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  from  the  work  of  the  same  diligent  and  laborious 
inquirer,  some  good  observations  on  the  influence  of  the  san- 
guiferous system  in  contributing  to  the  development  of  the 
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brain  and  its  parts.  As  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  manner  of 
tiie  translation,  and  also  as  containing  some  curious  informa- 
tion, we  subjoin  the  following  short  extract. 

"  We  perceive  three  distinct  centres  of  formation,  three  different 
sources  of  development  of  the  central  part  of  the  nervous  system. 
If  we  adopt  the  idea  of  Willis,  we  suppose  that  the  nervous  system 
proceeds  successively  from  the  periphery  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
and  cerebellum  towards  the  spinal  marrow.  If  that  of  Malpighi  and 
Gall,  we  must  imagine  that  the  brain  radiates  from  the  spinal  mar- 
row, as  the  branches  of  a  tree  from  the  parent  trunk.  But  these 
opinions  are  not  exact.  The  principal  parts  of  the  brain  take  very 
different  directions  in  their  progress  of  development ;  the  cerebel- 
lum is  formed  from  behind  forwards,  and  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
on  the  contrary,  from  before  backwards. 

"  When  we  examine  the  arteries  which  embrace  the  brain  and 
give  rise  to  its  production,  we  can  perceive  the  cause  of  this  pecu- 
liarity of  direction  ;  for  we  observe  that  the  vertebral  artery  enters 
at  the  posterior  part,  and  is  directed  from  behind  forwards,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  formation  of  the  cerebellum.  If,  on  the  coa- 
trary,  we  follow  the  direction  of  the  internal  carotid,  we  observe  that, 
after  its  having  formed  those  double  turns  along  the  cavernous  sinus, 
it  gains  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain,  and  proceeds  from  before 
backwards,  agreeable  to  the  mode  of  development  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres. 

"  Thus  the  development  of  the  cerebellum  follows  the  direction  of 
the  vertebral  artery,  and  that  of  the  brain  the  course  of  the  internal 
carotid.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  corpus  callosura  is  developed 
from  before  backwards,  according  to  the  gradual  progress  of  the  ar^^ 
tery  of  this  part.  Hence,  also,  the  anterior  part  of  the  fornix  foU 
lows  the  same  direction,  while  the  posterior  part,  which  is  developed 
under  the  influence  of  the  posterior  cerebral  artery  coming  from  thg 
vertebral,  proceeds  in  its  formation  from  behind  forwards. 

"  From  this  union  of  the  vertebral  and  carotid  arteries,  results 
the  general  relation  observed  in  the  vertebral  animals,  between  the 
development  of  the  cerebellum  and  that  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres." pp.  290-291. 

The  rest  of  this  short  but  interesting  tract  is  occupied  with 
illustrations  of  the  same  general  principle;  and  besides  eX" 
plaining  the  relative  progress  of  the  different  parts  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  tends  to  establish  what  had  been  only  vaguely  and 
imperfectly  understood,  that  the  arteries  are  the  great  agents  of 
nutrition  and  growth  in  the  brain  and  nerves,  as  well  as  for  o- 
ther  parts  of  the  living  body. 

The  engravings  by  Lizars  are  tolerably  successful  copies  of 
those  published  by  the  author.  The  mechanical  execution  of 
the  book  is  also  so  excellent  as  to  merit  especial  notice.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  typographical  art  that  we  have  y^t 
witnessed  among  medical  publications.  .  j 
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MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


An  Annual  Nosological  Table  of  the  Diseases,  ivhich  have  occurred  at 
Bolton-le-Moors,  between  the  \st  November  1824,  and  the  S\st 
October  1825.     By  J.  Black,  M.  D. 
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Febris  Tertiana 

1 

1 

4 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

8 

4 

8 

10 

3 

47 

Typhus 

1 

2 

4 

2 

4 

5 

2 

21 

Infantra.  Remittens. 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

20 

Ilheumatismus 

6 

6 

5 

6 

10 

9 

17 

16 

11 

10 

8 

4 

108 

Podagra 

1 

1 
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4 

Variola 

1 

1 

Rubeola 

1 

2 

Mania 

1 

1 

2 

Apoplexia 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Paralysis 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

16 

Epilepsia  &  Convulsio 

5 

4 

4 

1 

o 

1 

4 

1 

6 

6 

33 

Cephalea 

5 

3 

2 

9 

1 

6 

2 

7 

2 

7 

48 

Cephalitis 

2 

1 

3 

Hydrocephalus 

1 

1 

3 

Ophthalmia,  &  Eye  Com- 

plaints 

8 

11 

5 

8 

6 

8 

8 

16 

18 

12 

10 

13 

123 

Cataract 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Otitis 

1 

1 

2 

Cynanche 

1 

4 

o 

5 

1 

14 

Bronchocele 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

11 

Catarrh  us 

9 

12 

7 

10 

8 

7 

9 

4 

3 

7 

8 

84 

Pertussis 

1 

7 

6 

5 

6 

8 

7 

40 

Pneumonia  &  Bronchitis 

5 

6 

3 

1 

7 

3 

2 

7 

4 

7 

5 

7 

57 

Asthma 

2 

2 

7 

5 

1 

4 

1 

22 

Ha;moptoe 

4 

1 

1 

6 

Phthisis 

4 

3 

12 

7 

6 

13 

9 

12 

1 

8 

4 

8 

87 

Cardiaca 

5 

2 

3 

4 

1 

7 

2 

2 

2 

24 

Hydrothorax 

2 

2 

Hydrops,  (Ascit.  et  ovar.) 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

I 

4 

2 

16 

Anasarca 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Hydrops  Uteri 

] 

1 

2 

Coeliaca 

52 

27 

30 

26 

34 

37 

33 

3G 

44 

24 

33 

22 

378 

Enteritica 

5 

7 

8 

5 

11 

7 

10 

U 

60 

Enteritis 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

10 

Hepatitis 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

11 

Cholera 

1 

4 

8 

8 

21 

Diarrhoea 

8 

6 

4 

5 

7 

10 

3 

10 

16 

24 

32 

21 

14(; 

Dysenteria 

4 

4 
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Icterus 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

10 

Nephralgia 

1 

1 

3 

Tabes  Mesenterica 

1 

1 

2 

Hcematemesis 

1 

1 

2 

Epistaxis 

1 

1 

Colica 

1 

2 

2 

6 

Hernia  Incarcer. 

1 

2 

Menorrhagia 

3 

4 

2 

3 

6 

3 

I 

22 

Amenorrhoca 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

15 

Dysmenorrhoea 

1 

3 

5 

6 

2 

1 

17 

Hysteria 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

Hysteralgia 

S 

1 

4 

Chorea 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Scirrhus  Uteri 

1 

1 

2 

Carcinoma  Uteri 

2 

2 

Scirrhus  MamiTi£C 

1 

1 

Cancer  oris  et  labii 

1 

1 

2 

Haemorrhois 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Curvature,  lateral,  of  Spine 

1 

1 

Ischuria 

2 

1 

3 

1 

I 

8 

Lcucorrhcea 

1 

1 

2 

Diabetes 

1 

1 

Gonorrhoea 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

] 

9 

Syphilis 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Scrophula  Externa 

6 

4 

2 

8 

5 

2 

3 

1 

31 

Marasmus 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

7 

3 

4 

1 

5 

30 

Erysipelas 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 

Urticaria 

1 

1 

Herpes 

3 

7 

4 

3 

4 

6 

6 

2 

4 

1 

40 

Lepra  Vulgaris 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

Crusta  Lactca 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Scabies 

2 

4 

1 

7 

Strophulus 

1 

1 

Purpura 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Intertrigo 

1 

1 

2 

Porrigo 

_ 

3 

3 

6 

Spasmus 

2 

2 

4 

Neuralgia 

1 

2 

3 

Morbus  Coxarlus 

1 

1 

Abscessus  I>umbalis 

1 

1 

Suppur.  Mammne 

1 

1 

Ruptured  Urcllira 

1 

1 

Accident 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6 

Slight    and     Anomalous 

Complaints 

20 

6 

18 

11 

16 

17 

6 

17 

13 

13 

13 

15 

165 

Total  of  each  month 

145 

135 

131  132 

172 

ICC 

156 

187 

m| 

1G4  nslicol 

Grand  Total  for  the  Year 

1 

1901 

Itcmarkf. — This  Table,  which  embraces  the  above  cases,  as  they  indiscriniiiiately 
occurred  among  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  may  be  liold  as  a  general  map  of  tlio 
relative  proportions  and  choxactcra  of  llic  annual  list  of  diseases ;  and,  on  compar- 
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ing  the  registers  of  the  several  months  with  each  other,  it  is  somewhat  interesting 
to  remark  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  nosometrical  scale. 

As  the  town  and  neighbomhooil,  during  the  above  period,  were  not  afflicted 
with  any  epidemic  disease,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  an  unusual  average  of 
cases  of  cholera  and  diarrhoea,  the  Table  also  presents  a  tolerable  picture  of  what 
may  be  called  the  indigenous  character  of  the  complaints  and  diseases  of  the  place. 
The  year  before  also  exhibited  a  more  marked  exception  to  the  general  nosography, 
in  the  very  numerous  and  fatal  majority  of  cases  of  rubeola.  Indeed  I  have  never 
w  itnessed,  nor  have  I  read  of  a  more  inveterate  state  of  the  disease.  Symptoms,  some- 
times mild  at  first,  soon  put  on  a  most  serious  character ;  and,  on  the  decline  or  re- 
trocession of  the  eruption,  fatal  effusions  in  the  brain  and  chest,  were  nearly  as  un- 
controllable as  they  were  frequent.  The  mortality  from  this  disease  among  chil- 
dren was  increased  by  nearly  seventy  a  month  during  the  spring  of  that  year. 

The  synochal  fevers  in  the  present  Table  present  little  difference  from  the  g'ene- 
ral  characters  of  this  genus,  and  were  all  more  marked  for  derangement  of  the 
coeliac  organs,  than  for  any  determination  to,  or  affection  of,  the  brain.  It  appear- 
ed, tliat  of  the  greater  part  of  those  which  occurred  during  the  autumnal  months, 
slight  choleric  or  diarrhceal  attacks  had  been  the  forerunners,  the  convalescence 
from  which  was  considerably  retarded  by  the  supervention  of  fever.  These  latter 
varieties  of  fever  would  not  bear  great  evacuations,  but  an  attention  to  the  sup- 
posed irritation  and  capillary  debility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  at 
length  led  to  the  restoration  of  health  in  all  of  them. 

The  t)fphous  cases  were  much  more  serious  and  fatal.  From  not  seeing  many  of 
them  in  the  first  stages,  tlie  disease  had  generally,  on  visiting  them,  entrenched  it- 
self in  some  organ  or  viscus,  and  of  these  the  abdominal  viscera  seemed  most  in- 
volved. With  three  exceptional  cases  of  well  marked  cephalitic  typhus,  they  might 
all  have  been  arranged  under  the  abdominal  species, — the  lungs  seldom  showing 
any  prominent  feature  of  concomitant  or  precursory  disease.  The  report  of  other 
practitioners  has  also  given  nearly  the  same  account  of  other  cases  of  fever,  which 
have  occurred  during  tlie  year  in  ti)e  place,  though  the  disease  has  never  prevailed 
epidemically  in  the  town  or  immediate  vicinity  during  tlie  last  year,  but  has  con- 
fined itself  to  a  few  families  among  the  lower  classes  of  working  people,  and  to  a 
few  scattered  cases  ;n-ising  from  individual  importation,  or  privation  of  the  neces- 
sary food  and  stimuli  of  life. 

Tlie  genus  Rheiunatismus  is  chiefly  filled  with  cases  of  the  chronic  species;  and 
even  the  fii'st  impression  of  last  sunnner's  heat  seemed  to  increase  this  class  of  com- 
plaints, from  the  excitement  being  apparently  too  great  and  too  sudden  for  the  de- 
bilitated tissues  of  the  joints  and  ligaments ; — but  as  the  weather  became  more 
steady  in  its  heat,  and  the  body  more  accustomed  to  a  high  temperature,  these 
complaints  diminished  in  the  scale,  so  that  if  the  warmth  had  continued,  they  would 
no  doubt  have  become  as  unfrequent  as  in  a  tropical  climate.  A  few  of  the  more 
acute  cases  were  treated  successfully  with  calomel  and  opium,  given  in  large  doses, 
until  the  mouth  was  tainted,  when  a  most  copious  and  seemingly  a  critical  emul- 
gence  of  the  liver  took  place,  (with  the  assistance  of  ol.  ricini),  even  when  no  hepa- 
tic rcmora  or  congestion  was  believed  to  exist.  However  this  actually  might  have 
been,  the  fever,  pains,  and  immobility  forthwith  disappeared.  Other  cases  were 
i  giin  brought  to'^a  desired  issue  by  colchicum,  an  occasional  small  bleeding,  and 
tud  )rifics.  How  far  abstinence  from  much  general  depletion,  in  acute  rheumatism 
iind^T  other  circumstances,  is  to  be  followed,  is  a  matter  of  separate  consideration, 
as  I  have  myself  drawn  much  blood  in  this  disease,  in  cases  occurring  in  a  pastoral 
<  oun'ry,  and  in  the  fleet ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  would  not  insist  so  much  on 
it  as  I  have  done.  Some  of  the  cases  of  Paralysis  exiiibited  a  good  deal  of  interest, 
J  s  the  disease  affected  the  different  nerves  about  the  face,  and  those  of  the  extremi- 
t"ei ;  and  the  remark,  that  these  cases  were  very  much  increased  during  the  hot 
weather  of  autumn,  is  corroborated  by  the  observation  of  other  practitioners  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  heat  of  the  season  also  seemed  to  have  increased  and  exasperated  tlie  cases 
of  ophthalmia,  but  many  of  the  acute  cases,  included  above,  were  of  the  purulent 
species  affecting  infants;  which  cases,  on  first  application,  had  a  most  alarming  and 
inveterate  appearance ;  but,  except  when  the  application  was  negligently  late,  to  the 
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generation  of  corneal  ulceration,  recoverj'  was  generally  rapid.  In  all  of  this  species 
nearly,  a  venereal  contamination  from  tlie  mother  could  be  discovered  ;  or,  at  least, 
she  or  her  friends  owned  to  a  discharge  of  the  whites  when  confined.  Psoroph- 
thalmid  is  very  common  among  all  ages  and  sexes  of  the  lower  classes,  and  many  a 
pound  of  golden  ointment  is  consumed  by  them  during  the  year.  The  hooping- 
cough  has  been  very  prevalent  this  last  summer,  and  it  sometimes  led  to  fatal  etlii- 
sions  and  infiltrations  of  the  lungs  of  infants.  The  Table  shows  its  relative  appear- 
ance and  intensity,  and  I  have  besides  not  heard  of  any  cases  of  consequence  in  the 
place  since.  The  genus  Cardiaca  of  the  Table  embraces  the  symptomatic,  func- 
tional, and  org.anic  diseases  of  the  heart ;  and  the  frequency  of  these  complaints, 
even  among  the  manufacturing  classes,  seem  to  claim  increased  attention  and  inte- 
rest on  the  part  of  the  moralist,  as  well  as  of  the  physician. 

In  the  list,  by  Cieliaca  is  understood  all  that  multitudinous  and  proteous  class  of 
complaints,  commonly  called  dyspeptic  and  bilious  ;  but  the  term  is  meant  more  de- 
finitely to  comprehend  all  the  derangements  and  diseases  of  the  organs  and  viscera 
supplied  by  the  cocliac  artery,  whicli  are  unaccompanied  with  marked  fever,  or  any 
exclusively  prominent  and  topical  disease;  and  not  in  the  more  generally  nosologi- 
cal sense  of  the  coeliaca  of  Dr  Good.  From  the  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  living 
among  the  operative  classes,  in  manufacturing  towns  and  districts,  these  complaints 
of  the  coeliac  organs  are  very  frequent,  and  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  re- 
peated and  alternating  excitement  and  atony  of  the  digestive  organs,  arising  from 
the  use  of  irregular  diet  and  drink,  confined  employment,  and  an  injurious  phy- 
sical education  of  childhood  and  youth.  A  great  majority  of  these  complaints  as- 
sume many  morbid  masks  and  characters,  and  may  be  represented,  in  this  simulat- 
ing point  of  view,  under  the  appropriate  term  of  the  Alimoses  of  Dr  Hall. 

Though  the  larger  blood-vessels  and  the  portal  circle  seemed  very  often  to  labour 
under  an  impaired  tension  and  sluggish  circulation,  giving  rise  to  cramps,  dull 
jjain,  or  what  is  termed  do7ie7iess  l>y  many,  costiveness,  ischuria,  and  fulness  of  the 
epigastrium,  yet  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  also  seemed, 
in  many  cases,  in  a  state  of  turgescence  and  irritation,  producing  acidities,  cardial- 
gia,  flatulence,  vomiting,  and  an  irregular  and  vitiated  state  of  the  secretions  and 
excretions  of  the  bowels. 

The  next  genus,  Enlerilica,  is  intended  to  comprehend  those  uneasy,  painful,  con- 
gested and  constricted  aflPections  of  the  bowels,  w  here  there  is  a  little  irritation  of  the 
system,  but  no  symptom.atic  fever.  An  aggravation,  however,  of  the  pathological  cha- 
racter of  this  genus  will  make  an  easy  transition  to  the  next,  Enteritis.  All  these 
classes  of  abdominal  complaints  are  presumed  to  l)e  much  engendered  and  aggrava- 
ted, among  all  sexes  and  ages  almost  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  by  the  habi- 
tual potation  of  malt  liquors;  which  species  of  daily  drink  by  people  not  exposed 
to  operations  in  the  open  air,  and  who  are  engaged  in  tlie  more  sedentary  employ- 
ments, seems  to  produce  an  atonic  plethora  of  tlie  blood,  and  a  diminished  tension 
in  all  the  blood-vessels  of  the  great  cavities.  Hence,  frequent  and  sudden  conges- 
tions and  inflammations,  speedily  running  to  effusions  and  fatal  engnr^[:emrnls  of  the 
viscera.  In  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  ale  is  not  drank  as  an  article  of  diet, 
and  but  seldom,  by  the  same  class  of  people,  but  where  ardent  spirits  are  used  as 
the  occasional  beverage,  inflammations,  from  my  observation,  have  put  on  a  more 
tenacious  cliaracter  ;  and  successful  bleeding  could  not  only  be  carried  to  a  much 
farther  extent,  but  could  be  had  recourse  to  at  later  stages  of  the  complaints — the 
resiliency  of  the  blood-vessels  being  apparently  more  perfect. 

Of  the  genera  Cliolera  and  Diarrha-a,  it  is  seen  when  their  increments  took  place, 
and  how,  it  seems,  the  cases  of  diarrhaa  rose  in  the  nosometrical  sc;ile,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  few  of  the  coeliaca  ;  of  whom  it  was  natural  to  suppose  they  would  ex- 
perience, more  than  other  morbid  predispositions,  tlie  epidemical  influence  of  the 
season,  and  so  have  for  a  time  their  nosological  character  more  or  less  changed. 

Without  enlarging  any  further  this  commentary,  or  taking  any  notice  at  jiresent 
of  several  very  interesting  cases  tliat  numerically  stand  in  the  Table,  I  shall  merely 
advert  to  the  disappearance  of  tlie  cases  of  scrofula  externa  (ailections  of  the  con- 
globate glands)  as  the  season  rose  in  temi)erature. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  expressed,  how  desin.ble  it  would  be  to  compare  a 
number   of  similar   tables   from   dill'erent   towns   and  parts  of  the  kingdom,    in 
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order  that  hasty  conclusions  may  be  corrected,  and  legitimate  ones  formed ;  and 
that  a  topographical  chart  of  disease  may  be  constituted  on  an  extended  scale,  either 
for  separate  seasons,  or  for  the  general  nosography  of  tlie  year. 
JSiadshawnale,  Bolton-le- Moors, 
12th  Nov.  1825. 

Prize  Question. — The  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh  propose,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  their  Prize  Essay,  the  following  questions  : — 

1st,  What  is  the  respective  agency  of  the  veins  and  the  lymphatics  in  the  process 
of  absorption? 

2d,  By  what  means  or  mechanism  do  these  vessels  accomplish  this  process? 
Wliat  are  the  processes  wliich  show  that  the  substances  absorbed  are  taken  up  by 
open  mouths  or  orifices,  or  pass  through  the  coats  in  the  manner  of  imbibition  or 
transudation  ? 

3f/,  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  individual  animal  tissues  possess  a 
distinct  power  of  absorption,  or  that  this  process  is  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the 
animal  tissues  ? 

The  sum  of  Twenty  Guineas,  a  Medal,  or  a  set  of  Books  of  that  value,  will  be 
given  to  the  author  of  the  i)est  Dissertation  on  the  subject  proposed  by  the  Society, 
for  wliich  all  men  of  science  are  invited  to  compete. 

The  Dissertations  may  be  -nritten  in  English,  French  or  Latin,  and  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  1st  of  December  1826;  and  the  ad- 
judication of  the  Prize  will  take  place  in  the  last  week  of  the  month  of  February 
following. 

To  each  Dissertation  must  be  prefixed  a  Motto,  which  must  likewise  be  written 
on  the  outside  of  a  sealed  Packet,  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  author. 
'No  Dissertation  will  be  received  with  the  author's  name  affixed;  and  all  Disserta- 
tions, except  tlie  successful  one,  will  be  returned,  if  desired,  with  the  sealed  packet 
unopened.  Nicolson  Bain,  Secretary. 

Conclusion  of  Dr  Oppenheinis  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  Medicine  in  Italy, 
The  Papr.l  Dominion. — There  are  two  medical  schools  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Pope,  viz.  one  at  Bologna,  and  one  at  Rome. 

B.OVIC. The  University  at  Rome  is  named  "  Delia  Sapienza,  "  and  has  fourteen 

medical  professorships.  This  university  lias  no  museum  whatsoever.  Tlie  medical 
clinic  is  in  the  "  Ospedale  di  St  Spirito,  "  where  practical  anatomy  is  also  taught. 
The  surgical  clinic  is  in  the  hospital  at  "  St  Giacomo  in  Angustia."  There  is  no 
institution  for  the  instruction  of  accoucheurs.  The  internal  arrangement  of  the 
Roman  hospitals  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  deserves  particular  notice.  They  are  alto- 
gether ecclesiastical  institutions,  formed  according  to  the  notions  of  churcbmen,  and 
destined  to  serve  rather  as  asylums  for  the  administration  of  spiritual  consolation, 
than  for  the  cure  of  diseases.  Accordingly,  tlie  physicians  and  surgeons  are  persons 
but  of  secondary  importance  in  a  Roman  hospital,  while  the  priests  and  confessors 
enjoy  the  chief  authority  !  They  alone  are  the  resident  officers  ;  to  them  the  ad- 
mission of  a  new  patient  is  first  communicated  ;  and  they  administer  the  first  reme- 
dies, confession  and  the  sacrament.  Chance  must  decide  upon  the  remaining  <  part 
of  the  cure;  for  after  having  taken  care  of  the  soul,  they  concern  not  themselves 
about  the  cure  of  the  body !  The  hospitals  are  small,  but,  on  the  whole,  rather 
clean.  The  bedsteads  are  generally  made  of  iron,  some  with,  and  some  without 
curtains.  Some  of  these  hospitals  are  situated  in  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  the 
city.  They  are  nine  in  number,  and  altogetlier  contain  about  2000  beds.  In  some 
tliere  are  separate  wards  for  consumptive  patients,  for  tlie  opinion  that  consumption 
is  contagious,  is  universal  in  Italy.  In  the  lunatic  asylum  are  400  patients,  on 
whom  the  whip  and  the  chain  are  not  spared  !  Some  of  the  hospitals  cannot  be 
visited  by  strangers,  except  permission  has  been  granted  by  the  Pope,  a  favour  of 
which  his  Holiness  seems  to  be  very  sparing.  All  the  convalescents  from  the  diflTe- 
rent  hospitals  are  brought  to  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
the  benefit  of  a  nutritious  diet.  Dr  Oppenheim  finds  fault  with  this  arrangement ; 
and  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  the  convalescents  might  l)e  well  fed  in  the 
dilierent  hospitals,  without  going  to  the  trouble  of  Bcmoving  them  to  this  general 
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convalescent  hospital,  where,  after  all,  they  are  only  permitted  to  remain  three  days  ! 

The  diseases  of  every  nation  are  necessarily  much  influenced  by  the  customs  and 
domestic  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  nature  of  the  climate.  He  who  has  not  been 
an  eyewitness  of  it,  cannot  form  any  idea  of  the  uncleanliness  prevalent  in  the  South 
of  Italy.  The  stranger,  on  his  first  arrival  at  Rome,  is  amazed  at  seeing  whole 
groups  of  people,  "  gruppi  dei  otiosi,'^  consisting  of  fathers,  mothers,  children,  and 
friends  of  the  family,  all  employed  in  performing  for  each  other,  an  office  which  we 
shall  not  name.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  use  their  fingers  for  purposes  elsewhere  per- 
formed with  combs  !  This  custom  is  so  general,  that  it  has,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
occupied  the  pencil  of  the  artist :  and  in  the  magnificent  collection  of  pictures  at 
Florence,  is  one  in  w'hich  Venus  is  seen  th\is  elegantly  employed  on  the  head  of 
Cupid !  So  much  are  the  inhabitants  accustomed  to  sleep  two  in  one  bed,  that 
when  two  strangers  arrive  at  a  country  inn,  and  require  two  beds,  their  demand  is 
considered  unreasonable.  The  peasants  of  Rome  and  Naples  look  upon  washing 
and  cleansing  the  skin  as  quite  unnecessary  ;  and  the  upper  ranks  are  not  less  negli- 
gent of  the  bath,  than  the  ancient  Romans  were  attached  to  its  use.  The  great 
number  of  church  holidays  ser\'es,  indeed,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  keep  the  city  from 
utter  filth,  for  the  streets  through  which  the  religious  processions  are  to  pass,  must 
be  previously  swept. 

In  so  warm  a  climate,  this  utter  neglect  of  cleanliness  necessarily  produces  an 
abundance  of  cutaneous  complaints;  and  accordingly,  the  hospital  *'  Delia  St  Maria," 
containing  400  beds,  is  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  patients  so  afflicted. 
Tinea  capitis  is  treated  in  this  hospital  in  the  following  singular  manner.  The  head 
is  first  smeared  with  butter,  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  scabs.  When  the  scabs 
are  removed,  the  head  is  shaved,  and  all  the  roots  of  the  hair  pulled  out  with  a 
broad  tweezers.  The  next  step  is  to  make  forty  or  fifty  incisions  in  the  scalp  with  a 
razor.  The  free  flow  of  blood  from  these  incisions  is  favoured  by  making  the  child 
sneeze.  The  head  is  finally  washed  with  cold  water,  and  then  rubbed  with  rancid 
oil.  This  cutting  and  pl-icking  is  repeated  every  four  or  five  days,  as  fast  as  the 
hair  begins  to  appear.  This  cure,  which  they  commend  for  being  simple  and  radi- 
cal, lasts  generally  for  six  or  eight  months,  and  in  obstinate  cases  for  one  or  two 
years  ! 

Vaccination  is  again  much  neglected  under  the  present  Pope,  and  of  course 
small-pox  is  on  the  increase.  There  were  about  70  small-pox  patients  in  the  hos- 
pital at  the  time  of  Dr  Openheim's  visit.  AVe  shall  not  enter  into  the  sources  of 
the  "  arin  cattim,  "  which  renders  Rome  so  unhealthy,  but  merely  remark,  for  the 
benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  intend  to  visit  that  city,  that  its  influence  is 
most  severely  felt  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and  September.  The 
miasma  produces,  besides  common  agues,  a  very  fatal  species  of  fever,  which  is 
termed  the  malignant  ague.  "  The  patient  becomes  at  once  weary  and  weak,  com- 
plaining of  heaviness  of  his  limbs,  heat  of  skin,  dull  headach,  and  confusion  of  ideas, 
&c.  The  looks  are  wild,  the  face  oflener  pale  than  red  ;  and,  even  when  it  is 
flushed,  a  yellowish  white  tinge  is  perceptible  near  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  The 
belly  is  often  tender  to  the  touch,  and  the  right  hypochondrium  swollen,  'lln;  pa- 
tient is  sometimes  costive,  but  not  unfrequently  diarrhoea  is  present  from  the  be- 
ginning. Enough  has  been  related  to  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that  this  fever,  at  its 
commencement,  is  of  a  gastric  character,  and  is  attended  with  an  inflammatory  af- 
fection of  the  liver.  After  the  above  symptoms  have  continued  for  some  time,  the 
fit  commences  with  a  violent  rigor,  which  is  followed  in  an  inconceivably  short 
space  of  time  with  a  general  and  excessive  disturbance  of  the  whole  nervous  system, 
picking  the  bed  clothes  :  subsullus  tendinum,  the  most  violent  delirium,  and  a  low 
muttering  sort  of  raving,  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  and  without  any  apparent  re- 
gularity. In  short,  the  disease  at  one  moment  wears  tlie  asjiect  of  a  fever  attended 
with  excitement,  and  at  the  next  has  all  the  characters  of  typhus  in  its  latter  stages; 
and  these  two  forms  alternating  with  each  other,  seem,  if  it  were  possible,  combined 
in  the  same  patient.  After  the  fit  the  patient  feels  a  greater  degree  of  depression 
than  before.  Vomiting  often  comes  on  at  the  height,  or  towards  the  end  of  the 
paroxysm.  The  second  fit  commences  five  or  six  hours  after  the  first ;  and  the  third 
begins  after  an  intermission  of  about  the  same  duration,  unless  indeed,  whicli  not 
unfrequently  hapi)ens,  death  has  already  closed  the  scene.     The  third  Jit  is  atw ay t 
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fatal  !  Peruvian  bark  exhibited  in  the  largest  possilile  doses,  is  the  "  iocra  an- 
cora  on  which  the  Roman  physicians  place  all  tlieir  hopes4  During  the  fit  blisters 
and  sinapisms  are  applied  to  the  extremities,  while  the  head  is  assiduously  cooled 
by  means  of  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water.  The  instant  the  first  fit  has  ceased,  bajk 
is  given,  and  that  with  the  greatest  possible  diligence,  as  they  do  not  know  the  nior 
ment  a  second  fit  may  commence.  It  is  always  a  favourable  symptom  that  tlie 
"  patienfi  bears  the  bark  well,  but  it  too  often  happens  that  tlio  stomach  immediately 
rejects  it.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  four  or  eVen  six  ounces  of  bark  are  exhibited  ia  ■ 
the  course  of  tlie  day.  The  second  fit  is  then  so  much  diminished  in  violence,  that 
its  accession  causes  but  little  disturbance,  and  the  patient  is  saved.  The  progress  of 
tliis  disease  is  most  rapid  in  strong,  robust,  and  plethoric  habits.  Relapses  also  fre- 
quently occur.  In  1825  the  proportion  of  recoveries  to  deaths  was  as  85  to  15  ;  in 
other  years  it  has  been  as  80  to  20.  All  other  remedies  have  proved  ineffectual  ia 
this  fatal  disorder.  Venesection,  emetics,  opium,  &c.  seemed  only  to  liasten  its  fatal 
termination,  so  that  the  physicians  now  place  no  dependence  upon  any  thing  except 
bark,  whicli  is  used  in  immense  quantities  at  Rome.  The  quantity  used  in  the  Os- 
pedale  St  Spirito  often  amounts  daily  to  4.<0  or  50  lbs." 

The  latter  statement  of  our  author,  we  cannot  help  observing,  accords  ill  with  his 
previous  sweeping  censure,  concerning  the  inattention  prevalent  in  the  Roman  hos- 
pitals, with  regard  to  the  bodily  complaints  oj  the  patients. 

Some  successful  trials  had  been  made  at  Rome  with  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  both 
in  this  fatal,  and  in  the  common  forms  of  ague.  When  there  are  symptoms  of  a  de- 
ranged state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  Romans  place  no  reliance  on  emetics,  but 
cleanse  the  prima;  vke  with  one  drop  of  croton  oil,  previously  to  exhibiting  the  bai-k. 

The  following  rules  are  laid  down  by  the  Roman  physicians,  for  strangers  wljo 
remain  at  Rome  during  the  sickly  season  : — They  must  get  up  at  six  o'clock,  and, 
having  made  a  light  breakfast,  on  biscuits,  coil'ee,  &c.  they  may  go  about  their  busi- 
ness until  after  eleven.  At  one  o'clock  they  dine,  and  ought  to  sleep  for  a  few 
hours  after  dinner.  It  is  reckoned  dangerous  to  be  out  at  noon,  sunrise,  or  sunset; 
Two  hours  after  sunset,  a  walk  is  reconunended,  after  wliich  a  light  supper  may  be 
taken.  At  twelve  tliey  ought  to  go  to  bed,  and  should  sleep  with  but  little  bed- 
clothes. The  windows  of  the  bed-room  should  be  kept  shut  during  the  night* 
Sti-angers  are  likewise  recommended  to  indulge  in  cool  drinks,  and  to  be  very  ab-^ 
Stemious  with  regard  to  wine,  which  ought  to  be  diluted  with  water. 

"  Phtliisis  is  not  common  at  Rome,  and  its  introduction  has  been  attributed  to  the 
English !  for  it  is  universally  believed  to  be  contagious.  When  a  consumptive  pa- 
tient dies,  his  clothes,  furniture,  and  bed  are  always  burned.  There  exists  too  a  Papal 
Bull  prohibiting  the  sale  of  such  articles.  Scrofula  is  not  uncommon  at  Rome,  and 
calculous  complaints  are  of  rather  frequent  occurrence.  Professor  Sisco,  who  has 
performed  the  operation  of  lithotomy  on  more  than  fifty  patients,  follows  the  method 
recommended  by  Cheselden,  i.  e.  the  lateral  operation  ;  In's  success  has  been  con- 
siderable, and  he  objects  in  strong  language  to  the  recto-vesical  operation  of  Vacca. 
The  Roman  surt^eons  boast  of  great  success  in  strangulated  hernia.  Sisco  never 
tries  to  heal  the  wound  by  the  first  intention,  because  he  considers  the  cure  by  sup- 
puration as  the  only  radical  one,  as  it  produces  a  complete  solidification  of  the  parts 
and  tluis  prevents  the  necessity  of  afterwards  wearing  a  truss. 

Aneurisms  are  not  common  in  Rome;  their  cure  is  generally  attempted,  accord- 
ing to  Vansalva's  method.  The  Roman  surgeons  have  hitherto  never  ventured  to  lie 
the  artery  in  this  disease,  hut  always  proceed  at  once  to  amputation  when  Vansalva's 
method  Jails  /  and  yet  Rome  is  scarcely  three  days  journey  from  the  residence  of  Scar- 
pa ! 

In  Syphilis  mercury  is  now  used  both  externally  and  internally.  Biihacs  are  ne- 
ver permitted  to  burst  spontaneously ;  they  are  always  opened  with  the  lancet. 

The  doctrine  of  contra-stimulus  has  fewer  advocates  in  Rome  than  in  any  otlicr 
Italian  city. 

Bologna  has  G0,000  inhabitants,  an  university,   two  civil   hospitals,  an  orphan  , 
house  and  a  work-house.      Spednli  dclla  Vita    contains  about  500  beds.     Tlie  wai'ds 
are  spacious,  well  ventilated  and  clean.     Professors  Comelli  and  Tommasini  super- 
intend the  medical  clinic,  and  Professor  Ventuioli  the   surgical.     It  is  unnecessaiy 
for  me  to  detail  the  medical  practice  in  vogue  here,  as  it  is  generally  known,  and 
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tlie  doctrines  of  contrrv-stimulus  arc  alrearly  sufficiently  familiar  to  tlio  medical 
world,  through  tlie  medium  of  a  journal  published  in  Bologna,  under  the  title, 
*'  Giornali  ilclla  7iuova  Dottrina  Medica  Italiana.  "  Without  discussing  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  this  doctrine,  I  may  however  remark,  that  the  very  large  doses  of 
medicines  which  its,  advocates  are  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting,  have  universallv  the 
effect  of  rendcj-ing  the  system  so  difficult  to  be  acted  on.  that  the  doses  must  be 
constantly  increased,  in  order  to  produce  any  effects.  Tluis  I  saw  a  man  under 
treatment  for  abdominal  disease,  on  whose  bowels  half  a  drachm  of  jalap,  and  four 
ounces  of  castor  oil,  had  not  the  least  effect,  until  their  action  was  assisted  by  a  pur- 
gative £nema!  We  pass  by  the  other  hospitals,  as  affording  nothing  worthy  of  re- 
mark, except  that  their  internal  economy  seems  better  regulated,  than'tliat  of 
other  Italian  hospitals. 

The  university  reckons  about  600  students.  It  is  large  and  beautifully  built, 
and  contains  not  only  a  good  museum  of  nattu-al  history,  but  a  tolerable  anatomical 
collection.  The  preparations  with  which  it  has  been  enriched  by  the  present  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy,  Mandini,  are  very  tine,  as  are  also  those  made  by  Professor 
Quadri,  who  fonnerly  taught  here,  but  now  resides  at  Naples.  In  the  wax  works  I 
was  much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  pieces  representing  the  muscles ;  they  are 
the  works  of  Lelli  and  Madame  Penarolini.  Tlie  library  cont.iins  about  1.30,0(^0 
volumes.  The  librarian,  Professor  Mezzofanti  is  distinguished  in  the  literary 
world  by  his  uncommon  talent  for  languages.  The  Botanical  Garden  is  tlie  best 
I  saw  in  Italy*  * 

The  Kin:idinn  of  Kaples — A  glance  at  the  state  of  geiioral  literature  in  Naples, 
will  best  explain  the  state  of  medical  science  in  that  city.  All  foreign  books,  even 
those  which  iiave  received  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  censors,  are  sulijected  to  the 
revision  of  the  Neapolitan  censors.  If  after  a  scrupulous  examination  nothing  is 
detected  unfavourable  to  the  King  or  Church,  the  publication  of  tlie  book  is  per- 
mitted, and  a  tax  of  four  Carolines  on  each  volume  must  be  paid  by  the  publisher. 
7"his  sum  is  exorbitant,  when  we  consider  the  cheapness  of  Italian  books.  So 
heavy  a  tax  is  likewise  imposed  on  public  prints,  that  it  amounts  to  a  prohibition 
of  all  foreign  journals.  These  regulations  render  the  advancement  of  science  so 
slow  in  Naples,  that  what  has  long  since  become  obsolete  in  other  countries,  is 
there  considered  as  a  literaiy  novelty.  The  Neapolitan  physicians  find  it  therefore 
impossible  to  keep  up  with  the  modern  improvements  in  medicine,  and  consequently 
their  practice  is  formed  on  antiquated  models.  Luckily  for  the  inhabitants,  the 
climate  is  so  mild,  that  they  seldom  stand  in  need  of  medical  aid,  and  may  in  general 
leave  their  complaints  to  the  cure  of  the  vis  medicatrii  Xaturce.  Little  can  be  ex- 
jpected  from  an  university  in  such  a  country,  even  though  it  boasts  of  such  men  as 
Vulpcs,  Quadri,  and  I^anza.  The  hospital  accommodation  too  at  Naples  is  quite 
dispropoitioned  to  tlic  number  of  the  inhabitants,  which  amounts  to  450,000. 

Dr  Op])en!ieim  then  proceeds  at  some  length  to  describe  the  Lunatic  Asj-lum  at 
Aversa,  a  little-  town,  situated  eiglit  miles  from  Naples,  on  the  road  to  Capua. 
'I'his  institution  excels,  indeed,  all  others  in  Italy,  l)ut  still  falls  far  siiort  of  similar 
institutions  in  England  and  Gennany.  The  only  peculiarity  we  think  worth  relat- 
ing, arises  from  the  haliits  and  genius  of  the  Neapolitan  people.  In  Kn-rlish  mad 
houses,  much  reliance  is  placed  in  affording  means  of  employing  or  amusiu"-  the  con- 
valescents. With  this  view,  we  provide  the  lower  classes  with  the  means  of  follow- 
ing their  ordinary  trades  and  occupations,  wliile  we  offer  to  the  rich  the  recreation 
of  cultivating  a  garden,  or  reading  in  a  library.  At  Aversa,  what  are  the  objects 
of  amusement  ?  Billiard  tables,  music,  various  petty  national  games,  puppet-shows 
of  all  descriptions,  and  a  variety  of  toys!! 

We  would  almost  believe  its  inmates  to  be  boys,  not  men.  But  men  it  seems 
they  are,  at  least  in  Naples,  where  even  the  upper  classes  spend  the  whole  day  in  the 
coffee-houses  or  at  the  theatre,  while  tlie  lower  orders  visit  the  jjuppet-show  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  wl)icii  they  dance  the  "  TaninUi/a,"  and  play 
the  Motrii.  Tliis  systematic  trifling  and  habitual  idleness  afibrd  a  sufhcient  excuse 
for  tlie  indignation  of  the  Priest  described  in  Kelly's  JMemoirs,  who,  having  dispcr- 


•   Over  the  door  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Pisa,   was  formerly  inscribed  "  Ih'c 
Argus,  sed  non  Briareus  eslo.  " 
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»ed  a  crowd  of  Lazaroni  assembled  around  a  puppet-show,  held  up  the  crucifix, 
•with  which  he  had  dealt  his  blows,  and  cried,  "  Ecco  il  vero  Polcinello," — an  ex- 
clamation, which  at  first  appears  ridiculous,  if  not  impious,  but  really  conveys  a 
most  degrading  idea  of  the  people  whom  he  addressed. 

The  Lombard  State  forms  at  present  a  province  of  Austria,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  two  universities  it  possesses,  is  modelled  entirely  according  to  the  plan  of  that 
of  Vienna.  A  certain  course  of  study,  which  lasts  for  five  years,  is  laid  down,  and 
no  deviation  from  this  plan  is  permitted.  The  disadvantages  of  a  restrictive  plan  of 
study,  which  assimilates  an  university  to  a  great  school,  are  too  obvious  to  require 
comment ;  and  we  cannot  therefore  help  regretting  with  Dr  O.  that  it  should  have 
been  lately  introduced  into  France.  Our  regret  is  increased  by  observing,  that  this 
plan  does  not  include  a  branch  of  medical  study,  to  which  we  owe  our  chief  pro- 
gress in  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  to  whose  aid  we  are  to  look  for  important 
additions  to  pathology,  we  mean  comparative  anatomy.  When,  says  Dr  O.  we  find 
so  important  an  omission,  we  must  indulge  in  gloomy  anticipations  concerning  the 
future  progress  of  sc'ence  in  a  State,  which  was  formerly  so  distinguished  in  com- 
parative anatomy,  and  produced  such  men  as  Spallanzani,  Valsava,  Lancisi,  &c. 

I'lidua,  a  town  with  20,000  inhabitants,  has  one  spacious  hospital  capable  of 
holding  300  patients.  The  wards  are  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  beds  are 
placed  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each  other.  The  clinical  wards  contain  24  beds. 
The  medical  department  is  superintended  by  Professor  Brera ;  the  surgical  by 
Professor  Rujrgieri.  The  luiiversity  reckons  about  700  students.  The  building  is 
very  beautiful,  and  originally  a  palace,  planned  by  Palladio.  The  cabinet  of  natu- 
ral history  is  tolerable.  Fabricius  ab  Aquapeudente,  Proper  Alpinus,  Morgagni, 
and  other  celebrated  men,  once  ornamented  this  school.  Brera,  the  present  Profes- 
sor of  the  practice  of  physic,  is  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  system  of  contra-stimulus, 
and  of  course  propagates  this  doctrine  among  his  pupils.  It  has,  however,  found 
fewer  advocates  among  the  private  practitioners  at  Padua,  than  among  those  at 
Bologna. 

Prwia  has  22,000  inhabitants.  The  Town  Hospital  is  well  situated  and  very 
roomy,  and  contains  400  beds.  It  is  better  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  an  hos- 
pital than  any  other  institution  in  Italy,  having  been  originally  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  sick,  and  not,  like  the  rest,  for  a  monastery  or  a  palace.  There  are 
four  clinical  wards,  viz.  one  for  medicine,  one  for  surgeiy,  one  for  diseases  of  the 
eye,  and  one,  (as  the  Catalogue  has  it)  "  per  la  istruzione  di  maestri  in  chirurgia 
e  flebotomia."  Connected  with  the  hospital,  is  a  sniall  institution  for  lying-in 
women. 

The  university  is  attended  by  about  400  students. 

The  building  is  large,  and  the  architecture  fine.  No  university  in  Italy  can  boast 
of  such  rich  caliinets  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistrj-,  natural  history,  and  anatomy. 
The  latter,  commenced  by  Rezia,  received  many  valuable  additions  from  the  cele- 
brated Scarpa,  lately  a  Professor  at  Pavia.  Burserius,  Tissot,  and  the  two  Frank*, 
formerly  taught  at  Pavia. 
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Herattiarjf  Timik^nc^  to  Hamorrhagy," — Of  three  ehtersj  Thereea,  Ondx^'inc  and 
Cydoiiia,  tlie  last,  Cydoiiia,  had  two  children  who  both  died  young  of  measles  )  the 
second,  Catherine,  had  ten  children,  of  whom  one  son  was  subject  to  HemoTrhcva 
pctccliialis,  and  died  at  25  of  epistaxis,  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  horse.  Eight  of  the 
other  children  died  under  two  years  of  age  of  various  diseases.  The  eldest  sister, 
Theresa,  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters ;  of  these,  two  sons  and  one  daughter 
died  young,  and  one  son  and  four  daughters  are  still  living.  The  son  is  perfectly 
healthy  ;  one  daughter  has  emigrated,  the  second  had  two  children  who  died  young, 
the  tliird  is  unmarried  and  healtliy,  except  liability  to  ecchymosis  in  her  youth ; 
and  the  last,  Lucy,  also  healthy,  but  suliject  in  her  youth  to  ecchymosis  and  vio- 
lent epistaxis,  had  three  sons,  all  of  whom  have  been  cut  ofTby  haemorrhagy. 

The  eldest,  John,  when  only  fourteen  days  old,  was  carried  ofF  by  spontaneous 
and  uncontrollable  hamonliagy  from  the  navel,  after  it  was  perfectly  cicatrized. 

The  second  and  third  fell  under  the  observation  of  Dr  Elsaesser.  At  ten  weeks 
after  birth  the  second  became  affected  with  a  tendency  to  ecchymosis,  so  that  tmtil 
liis  deatl),  there  were  always  present  on  various  parts  of  his  body,  from  five  to 
twenty  blotches  of  different  sizes.  At  eight  months  old  the  first  severe  hsemorhage 
occurred  from  fiis  gums,  caused  by  a  fall.  After  this  he  had  frequent,  obstinate, 
and  excessive  haimonhages  from  his  nose,  botli  from  falls  and  spontaneously. 
When  two  years  old,  he  almost  bled  to  death  from  a  slight  cut  on  a  finger.  At 
three  he  had  chin-cough,  wliose  paroxysms  were  attended  with  copious  expectora- 
tion, and  frequent  and  violent  epistaxis,  but  without  vomiting.  In  all  these  hae- 
morrhagies  tlie  blood  flowed  quietly  from  all  the  surface,  as  from  a  sponge,  tliin 
in  consistence,  and  difficultly  coagulable ;  at  first  of  a  dark  red,  but  afterwards  of 
a  pale  colour,  like  the  water  in  which  flesh  had  been  washed,  and  having  a  peculiar 
smell.  The  wounds  commonly  healed  by  the  first  intention,  rarely  by  suppuration. 
When  no  haemorrhage  had  occin-red  for  some  tune,  he  became  affected  with  evident 
signs  of  plethora,  strong  pulse,  red  tumid  face,  red  ears,  ike,  but  the  occurrence  of 
hasrr.orrliage  did  not  seem  to  depend  upon  die  season  of  tlie  year,  or  age  of  the 
moon.  It  was  singular  that  no  haemorrhagy  look  place  from  the  punctures  made 
in  vaccinating  Iiim.  Wli'en  three  years  and  eight  weeks  old,  he  wounded  his  right 
cheek  very  slightly  on  the  21st  November  1822.  A  few  drops  of  blood  only  es- 
caped, and  a  crust  formed  on  the  wound.  On  tlie  5th  December  tlie  crust  came 
off  after  he  had  been  using  exercise,  he  bled  alarmingly  till  midnight,  and  he 
sunk  next  day  witli  liis  whole  body  of  the  colour  of  bleached  wax.  After  death  his 
right  knee  became  remarkably  red,  and  about  twenty  ecchymotic  spots  were  found 
upon  his  body. 

The  third  and  youngest  brother,  horn  in  1821,  seemed  perfectly  healthy,  until 
he  was  eleven  weeks  old,  when  he  began  to  cut  his  teeth.  He  was  then  affected 
with  complaints  of  various  kinds  and  striking  muscular  debility,  like  his  deceased 
brother.  Similar  ecchymotic  spots  appeared,  and  under  the  same  circumstances, 
but  altliough  he  had  chin-cough  from  May  1822,  to  February  1823,  no  ha?morrhagy 
took  place,  nor  did  he  experience  it  from  twice  cutting  his  finger  with  a  sharp 
knife.  His  mother  op  two  occasions  observed  liis  whole  abdomen  to  become  blue, 
but  tlie  colour  disappeared  in  about  six  or  eight  hours.     He  was  vaccinated  in 

1822,  without  any  irregularity  in  the  progress  of  the  jnistule.     On  the  17th  April 

1823,  he  had  his  first  haemorrhagy  in  the  form  of  bloody  clots  passed  by  stool.  On 
account  of  his  eyes  and  a  bright  red  eruption  like  urticaria,  he  got  on  the  19th  a 
purge  of  calomel,  jalap  and  magnesia,  which  produced  two  florid  bloody  stools. 
On  the  2.3d  May  he  struck  his  head  on  a  sharp  corner,  which  produced  a  small  but 
deep  wound.  At  the  time  it  discharged  only  a  few  drops  of  blood,  and  became 
covered  with  a  crust.  But  on  the  25tli  at  4  a.  m.  the  wound,  not  larger  than  a  pin's 
head,  burst  out  and  bled  violently  for  nearly  30  hours,  with  intervals  of  an  hour 
or  twi),  until  it  was  stopped  with  prepared  sponge.  It  was  remarked  that  the  blood 
in  tliis  case  also  did  not  spring  out,  but  oozed  as  from  a  sponge,  at  first  dark  red 
and  viscid,  afterwards  florid  and  thin,  and  that  as  often  as  the  child  became  waim 
in  bed,  the  hffiinon'hage  was  renewed.   For  some  time  before,  his  ears  had  become  of 

*  Observed  by  Dr  Elsiiessei-  noar  Stuttgard,  Hufgland's  Journal,  February  and 
September  1824. 
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a  deep  red  ootettc,  which  ftcqueiitiy  aiterrwted  wJth  a  waxy  palcnc«a.  After  Uie 
blefding  they  became  cold,  and  quite  exsanguious.  For  half  a  year  before,  his 
skill  also  had  been  intolerably  itchy.  On  the  30th  of  June  at  7  a.  m.  he  had  two 
stools  of  black  clotted  and  very  fetid  blood,  and  at  10  a.  m.  a  third.  He  had  no 
further  motion  till  1st  July,  when  he  passed  by  stool  a  large  quantity  of  dark  red 
clotted  and  very  fetid  blood  at  1  a.  m.  and  ac^ain  at  mid-day.  In  the  evening  his 
debility  was  extreme,  and  attended  by  convulsions.  On  the  2d  a  copious  discharge 
oijiurid,  somewhat  lumpy,  very  fetid  blood  per  anum  brought  on  insensibility  and 
convulsions,  and  he  sunk  about  mid- day. 

The  body  was  opened  28  hours  after  death.  It  was  generally  exsanguious  like  a 
wax  figure,  but  here  and  there,  especially  on  the  thighs,  separate  spots  of  ecchymo- 
sis  were  visible  upon  the  skin.  The  wound  on  the  left  side  of  the  head  was  firmly 
cicatrized.  Between  the  integuments  and  pericranium,  there  was  a  large  sugo-illa- 
tion  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  dura  7;iaier  adhered  firmly  to  the  cranium; 
the  cortical  and  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  natural ;  no  water  in  the  lateral 
ventricles ;  the  plexus  choroidci  bleached  and  empty  of  blood,  as  were  all  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  head ;  cerebellum  also  bloodless  ;  some  ounces  of  turbid  liquid  flowed 
from  the  spinal  cavity.  The  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were  almost  blood- 
less, and  very  much  blanched ;  the  thymus  remarkably  so  ;  from  incisions  made  in- 
to the  pale  lungs,  some  quite  thin  blood  escaped.  Immediately  above  the  trachea, 
in  the  angle  between  the  innominata  and  carotid,  was  found  some  glands  as  hard 
as  cartilage  and  of  a  yellowish  %vhite  colour  ;  the  pericardium  contained  little  se- 
rum ;  the  structure  of  the  heart  was  quite  natural ;  a  watery  blood  that  tinged 
linen  of  a  pale  and  red  colour,  as  flesh-water  does,  flowed  from  the  large  arteries  and 
veins,  which  were  all  very  pale,  but  upon  minute  examination  they  were  not  thinner 
than  natural,  or  in  any  way  diseased.  There  was  no  effusion  into  the  abdomen : 
tlie  liver  was  very  pale,  but,  as  well  as  the  kidneys  and  renes  succenturiaii  of  healthy 
texture,  but  only  bloodless  ;  the  spleen  large  but  natural ;  the  stomach  very  much 
distended,  and  its  villous  coat  in  the  cardiac  half  uniformly  pale  red ;  the  gall- 
bladder contained  much  natural  bile  ;  the  small  intestines  to  the  ileitm  very  pale, 
but  from  this  to  the  ceccum  reddish,  from  containing  reddish  slime.  From  the  cascura 
the  colour  was  progressively  deeper  through  the  colon  into  the  rectum,  in  proportion 
as  this  part  of  tiie  canal  contained  more  mucus  that  was  mixed  with  florid  blood  ; 
the  intestinal  glands  were  more  obvious  in  the  small  intestines,  but  accumulated 
and  remarkably  larger  in  the  large  intestines.  In  the  free  portion  of  the  mesentery 
were  many  inilurated  glands,  some  of  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  and  of  a  firmer  con- 
sistence than  lard,  but  not  so  hard  as  those  near  the  trachea. 

In  Horn's  Archives  for  May  and  June  1820,  there  is  a  very  elaborate  paper  on 
hereditary  tendency  to  fatal  h^morrhagy  by  Dr  Nasse  of  Bonn,  in  which  he  has  col- 
lected the  various  examples  of  it  that  have  been  published,  and  added  some  original 
instances.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Albucasis  in  Alsaharavius  Liber  Theoreticae  necnon 
Practicae,  translated  into  Latin  from  the  Arabic  M.S.  by  Paul  Riccius,  and  printed 
at  Augsburg  1519  ;  and  afterwards  in  Germany  by  the  author  of  the  Medical  Ephe- 
merides,  Cliemnitx  1793;  the  publishers  of  the  selection  of  treatises  on  Practical 
Medicine.  Vol.  22,  Leipzig  1805  ;  a  review  in  the  Gottingen  Notices  1809  ;  Cons- 
bruch  in  Hufeland's  Journal  1810.  Nasse  himself,  in  his  excellent  Essay  on  Cyano- 
sis in  Hell's  Archives  1811,  and  Meckel  in  the  German  Archives  for  Physiology, 
1816.  In  America  Dr  Otto  published  concerning  it  in  the  Medical  Repository, 
1803,  and  quotes  Dr  Rush  and  Dr  Boardley  as  having  also  observed  it;  an  anony- 
mous observer  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Mnseum  1804,  Dr  Hay  in  the  New 
England  Journal,  and  the  Doctors  Buel  in  the  Transactions  of  tlie  Physico-Medical 
Society  of  New  York,  1817. 

Tiie  instance  communicated  to  Dr  Nasse  by  Dr  Krimcr  is  very  striking.  M.  K. 
whose  paternal  uncle  had  been  subject  to  cpistaxis,  had  lost  all  her  five  brothers  in 
early  youth  by  h.x'morrhagy,  from  trifling  injuries,  or  without  ascertained  cause. 
She  herself  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of  the  sons  four  had  died  of  haemor- 
rhage ;  but  one,  notwithstanding  many  dangerous  attacks,  was  still  alive  when  tho 
history  was  written,  and  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  in  whom  the  tendency  had 
not  appeared.  A  sister  of  M.  K.  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of  the  sons 
died  in  a  few  days  after  birth,  of  cramp,  asphyxia,  and  blueness  of  the  whole  body. 
The  other  son  was  liable  to  l)leeding^  and  ccchymosis.  None  of  tho  females  of  the 
family  had  any  h»morrhagic  disposition. 

Gs2 
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CoKtribvtlofu  to  the  History  of  the  Develojyment  of  the  Human  Fcetus  during  the 
first  three  weeks  after  Conception .  From  Dr  Pockeh  Brunswick  {^Isis.  Edited  by 
^ Oken,  and  jmblished  at  Jena  Dec.  1825.) — Accurate  descriptions  of  the  human 
ovum  have  generally  been  confined  to  a  period  at  which  important  parts  are  no 
longer  to  bo  observed.  From  this  cause  have  arisen  the  numerous  disputes  on  the 
existence  of  the  vesicidn  umbiticalis,  on  the  presence  of  the  intestines  in  this  organ, 
tlie  unsatisfactory  views  on  the  formation  of  the  umbilical  cord,  as  well  as  tlie  com- 
plete misunderstanding  of  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  death  of  the  embryo,  and 
the  abortus  which  takes  place  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy.  'Within  the  last 
ffew  years,  from  among  more  than  fifty  human  ova  in  the  first  six  weeks  of  preg- 
nancy, Dr  Pockels  has  had  an  opportunity  of  preserving  four  perfectly  formed, 
which  came  away  between  the  eighth  and  sixteenth  day  after  conception.  They 
were  taken  out  of  tlie  tunica  deciclua,  and  the  blood  adhering  between  the  layers  of 
the  chorion  being  removed,  they  were  placed  for  some  hours  in  fresh  water.  The 
examination  was  coJiductcd  under  water,  in  the  bottom  of  a  black  basin ;  the  ova 
were  so  fastened,  that  they  iniglit  not  be  moved  by  the  water,  and  that  minute 
observations  with  magnifying  glasses  might  be  made.  The  results  of  these  obser- 
vations are  for  the  most  part  new,  and,  as  Dr  P.  thinks,  of  no  slight  intei'cst  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  development  of  the  human  embryo.  They  appear  to  liim  also  so 
clear,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  diffuse  demonstrations  ;  and  after  enumerat- 
ing what,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  known  on  tlie  subject,  he  briefly  gives  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  investigations. 

§  I.  The  naturally  fonned  ovum  is,  up  to  the  14th  day  after  conception,  of  the 
sire  of  a  nutmeg  or  small  walnut.  It  lies  imbedded  with  the  chorion  in  the  tunica 
Jecidua  Hunteri ;  and  after  opening  this  coat,  it  may  be  removed  from  its  bed  with- 
out tearing  the  layers  of  the  chorion.  There  is  no  connexion  whatever  between 
the  two  coats  through  the  medium  of  vessels.  The  cavity  of  the  chorion  con- 
tains a  kind  of  red  transparent  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  the  white  of  an  egg;  a 
delicate  colourless  membrane  traverses  the  fluid  in  diflerent  directions,  very  similar 
to  the  structure  of  the  humor  vitreus  in  the  eye.  Of  the  coat  which  is  said  to 
line  the  chorion,  in  particular  the  allanlois  {allantoides),  Dr  P.  never  saw  any  clear 
trace. 

§  2.  In  this  albuminous  kind  of  fluid  contained  witliin  the  chorion,  lies  the 
small  bladder-like  amnion  ;  in  the  firet  fourteen  days  after  conception  it  is  between 
the  size  of  a  pea  and  that  of  a  bean,  generally  pyriform,  sometimes  however  globu- 
lar. From  want  of  practice  in  these  examinations,  the  amnion  is,  on  account  of  its 
small  circumference  and  its  transparency,  very  easily  removed  from  the  surround- 
ing fluid  with  the  chorion,  and  then  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  an  ovum  without 
an  embryo  ;  this  was  the  case  formerly  witli  Dr  P.  In  order  properly  to  lay  it  bare, 
the  albuminous  fluid,  with  its  membrane,  must  be  removed  with  great  care,  by 
means  of  forceps  and  scissors,  then  a  small  white  body,  the  embryo  and  the  organs 
connected  with  it,  together  with  the  bladder  of  the  amnion,  become  apparent.  The 
amnion  is  usually,  by  means  of  its  pyriform  peduncle,  slightly  connected  to  the 
chorion  at  one  point,  through  a  little  condensed  membrane,  and  projects  with  its 
conical  extremity  into  the  albuminous  fluid.  The  parietes  are  quite  transparent, 
and  it  contains  a  clear  fluid. 

§  3.  The  embryo  appears  to  the  naked  eye,  even  in  ova  only  fourteen  days  old, 
as  a  yellowish  white  body,  scarcely  a  line  (one-twelfth  of  an  inch)  in  size  ,  in  the 
middle  flat  and  pressed  together ;  at  both  ends  thicker  and  a  little  rounded,  and 
has  the  consistence  of  jelly.  The  embryo  lies,  up  to  the  12th  day  after  conception, 
external  to  the  amnion,  with  its  back  in  a  flat  depression,  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  amnion,  and  connected  to  it  by  a  clear  cellular  membrane  ;  and  at  first  it  is 
so  placed,  as  to  admit  of  being  raised  from  the  amnion,  without  the  amnion  being 
opened.      Its  anterior  surface  is  turned  towards  the  chorion. 

§  4.  Somewhere  about  the  eighth  day  the  embryo  adheres  by  its  back  to  the  ex- 
ternal sui-fiice  of  llie  amnion,  and  sinks  in  the  progress  of  development  into  the 
cavity  of  the  amnion.  Towards  the  sixteenth  day  the  embryo  lies  in  the  cavity  of 
the  amnion,  close  on  the  inner  surface  of  this  bladder,  without  a  navel-string.  The 
he-ad  and  posteriors  may  be  recognised  as  small  white  projecting  knots,  the  back 
is  still  cuutave.     During  the  advancement  of  the  iiroce**  of  evolution,  tlie  cuibryo 
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«Snks  frirtlier  Into  tbo  carity  of  the  amnion  ;  the  septtun  on  the  anterior  sorfoce  be- 
comes elongated. 

§  5.  Before,  and  also  a  short  time  after  the  passage  into  the  amnion,  there  ate 
two  important  organs  in  connexion  with  the  embryo,  which  are  also  situated  ex- 
ternal to  the  amnion,  viz.  the  vesicula  ert/throides,  and  the  vesicuhi  vmhilicnlis. 

%  6.  The  veiscula  eri/throides,  a  part  of  the  human  ovum,  up  to  the  present  time 
quite  overlooked,  is  a  kind  of  small  bladder  pressed  together,  rather  long,  and  of  a 
pyriform  shape,  the  rounded  end  of  which  rests  on  tlic  amnion  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  embryo ;  and  its  smaller  end  opens  into  the  al)dominal  part  of  the  embryo, 
but  a  little  before  this  it  is  slightly  curved  and  dilated.  In  ova  about  eight  or 
twelve  days  old,  it  is  three  times  as  long  as  the  embryo;  and  in  the  fourth  week 
after  conception,  is  no  more  visible.  It  can  very  easily  be  raised  with  the  embryo 
from  the  external  surface  of  the  amnion  ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  so  firmly  con- 
nected with  the  amnion,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 

§  7.  The  vesicula  erythroides  is  transparent,  of  a  milk-white  colour,  and  in  its 
parietcs,  wliich,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vesicle,  are  large,  there  can  be  seen 
a  number  of  small  red  globules  spread  about  in  all  directions,  but  which,  however, 
soon  lose  their  colour  in  spirits  of  wine.  There  are  several  groups  in  the  fonn  of  a 
double  string,  interrupted  however,  in  which  at  first  the  yellowish  white  globules 
can  only  be  observed.  Immediately  after  the  entrance  of  the  embryo  into  the 
cavity  of  the  amnion,  this  string  or  cord  (^Slrang^  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a 
vermiform  cord  lying  in  the  hollow  of  the  vesicula  eri/tkroides,  which,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  vesicula,  divides  itself  into  two  canals,  which  are  only  to  bo  observed 
M-itii  the  help  of  very  strong  magnifying  glasses,  and  thus  passes  into  tlie  abdomen 
of  the  embryo. 

§  8.  On  the  passage  of  the  embryo  into  the  cavity  of  the  amnion,  the  broad  end 
of  ilie  vesicula  crylkroide.'!  separates  itself  from  the  amnion,  follows  the  abdomen  of 
the  embryo  that  retracts  into  the  sheath  formed  by  the  amnion,  fills  it  quite  out, 
and  in  the  human  ovum  this  tunica  erythroides  becomes  the  umbilical  cord.  This 
occurs  about  the  third  w  eek  ;  and  in  natural  ova  at  this  period  after  conception,  the 
vesiriila  erythroides  is  no  more  to  be  found  entire,  lying  on  the  amnion.  On  tlie 
contrary,  one  often  sees  in  the  natural  ova,  even  at  the  fourth  and  fifth  week,  near 
the  insertion  of  the  umbilical  cord,  the  broad  but  more  obliterated  end  of  the  ery- 
throides as  a  white  lamella,  opposite  to  the  vesicula  umbilicalis,  resting  on  the 
amnion,  and  passing  over  into  the  sheath  of  the  navel-string. 

§  9.  The  vermiform  string  (§  7.)  formed  in  the  vesicula  erythroides,  draws  Itself 
up  into  several  turns  or  folds  towards  the  abdomen  of  the  eml)ryo  ;  its  simple 
rounded  end  remains  in  the  vesicula  erythroides  ;  its  two  shrunk  up  canals  sur- 
rounded by  the  erythroides  go  into  the  embryo ;  and  the  cavity  of  the  vcsictila  erith- 
roides  becomes  gradually  obliterated  from  its  broad  end  towards  tlie  abdomen  of  the 
embryo.  On  the  abdomen  tiiere  remains  in  the  regular  state,  up  to  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  week,  a  small  hole  of  the  vesicula  erythkoides,  in  communication  witli 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  here  are  found  very  late  some  of  the  folds  of  the 
intestines,  as  is  now  sufficiently  well  known.  About  the  20th  day  these  bent^up 
strings  pass  over  into  the  embryo  ;  and  now  the  middle  part  of  the  embryo  does 
not  appear  any  more  flat,  tlie  back  no  longer  concave,  the  abdomen  projecting  and 
filled. 

§  10.  Tlie  most  accurate  possible  observation  of  the  above  mcntionc<l  gradations 
in  the  formation  of  this  vermiform  string,  of  its  passage  into  the  abdomen  of  the 
emybryo — its  partial  remaining  behind  in  the  abdominal  extremity  of  tlie  navel-string, 
as  real  intestines,  places  it,  according  to  my  opinion,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  tlic  fact 
discovered  by  Oken,  in  the  mammalia,  also  occurs  in  the  human  embryo ;  vix.  that 
tlie  intestines,  in  part  at  least,  arise  in  the  vesicula  orythroidcs  ;  in  die  human  sub- 
ject, not  however  out  of  the  coats  of  the  erythroides,  but  in  its  cavity. 

§  11.  li^Uc  vesicula  umbilicalis  is  the  second  essential  organ  external  to  the  cavity 
of  the  amnion,  which  stands  in  connexion  with  the  eml)r)'o.  It  is  a  globular  ve- 
sicle, rather  larger  than  the  embryo,  rests  a  little  above  llie  top  of  the  head  of  the 
embryo,  loosely  attached  to  the  amnion.  It  is  generally  of  n  yellowish  white  colour, 
transparent,  sometimcn  completely  so,  nnd  clt>nr  a^  water,  filled  with  n  clear  flti'd, 
which  doM  not  b«coni8  lurbid  in  »pirit»  i>f  nine.      1  have  Haver  buen  able  to  «U- 
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serre  a  trace  of  red  globules,  and  much  less  ressels  f n  or  upon  h.  It  Increases  In 
eize  up  to  the  eTistence  of  the  navel-string,  in  proportion  with  the  embryo  ;  but  then 
maintaining  at  the  utmost,  two  lines  in  diameter,  it  does  not  increase  any  more. 

5  12.  From  the  vesicula  umbilicalis  there  proceeds  an  extremely  fine  canal,  about 
one  to  three  lines  in  length,  appearing  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  delicate  white  thread, 
close  over  the  embryo  into  the  vesicula  erytliroides,  where  this  becomes  curved  and 
dilated.  Immediately  after  the  real  existence  of  the  intestines  (§  9),  there  may  be 
ceen,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  magnifying  glasses,  two  delicate  threads  going  from 
the  canal  into  the  vesicula  erythroides,  one  of  which  extended  towards  the  embryo, 
the  other,  however,  appeared  to  extend  in  a  contrary  direction,  but  which,  on  ac-- 
count  of  the  great  fineness  of  the  parts,  I  could  not  with  certainty  obsei-ve. 

§  13.  After  the  existence  of  the  umbilical  cord,  the  vesicula  umbilicalis  unites 
•with  the  external  surface  of  the  amnion  ;  and  as  the  amnion  becomes  more  distended 
by  fluid,  the  vesicula  umbilicalis  separates  itself  more  and  more  from  its  original 
point  of  attachment  from  the  insertion  of  the  navel-string,  with  proportional  elonga- 
tion of  tlie  canal,  which  stands  in  connexion  with  the  vaicula  erythroides.  The 
vesicula  umbilicalis  becomes  obliterated  and  converted  to  a  white  round  spot,  and 
even  exists  in  this  state  sometimes  to  the  end  of  the  third  month  of  pregnancy.  The 
fine  canal,  both  of  whose  branches  pass  over  with  the  folds  of  the  intestine,  through 
the  vesicula  erythroides,  into  the  embryo,  forms  the  omphalomeseraic  vessels,  which 
are  to  be  seen  as  late  as  the  ninth  week ;  it  becomes  obliterated  with  the  vesicula 
umbilicalis,  and  changed  to  a  very  fine  white  thread,  that  runs  in  the  cord  to  the 
embryo,  and  divides  itself  at  the  mysentery  into  two  branches.  I  have  never  been 
able,  either  in  this  canal  or  its  branches,  to  discover  a  trace  of  red  blood. 

§  14.  Both  organs,  the  vesiciila  erythroides,  and  vesicula  umbilicalis,  are  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  development  of  the  embryo.  It  is  probable  that  the  vesicula 
umbilicalis  in  the  human  ovum,  is  similar  to  one  of  those  vesicular  distentions,  from 
which  the  tunica  erythroides  of  animals  springs,  *  but  that  in  the  human  subject  it 
it  appears  as  a  particular  organ.  It  is  probable  that  its  fluid  is  employed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  embrj'o,  up  to  the  formation  of  the  umbilical  vessels ;  that  this 
process  partly  takes  place  by  the  vasa  omphalomeseraica,  which  at  the  same  time 
open  with  the  formation  of  the  instestine,  into  the  vesicula  erythroides.  It  is  further 
likely  that  the  proper  umbilical  vessels  develope  themselves  into  the  parietes  of  the 
vesicula  erythroides,  arising  either  from  the  embryo,  or  taking  their  origin  in  the 
parietes  of  this  organ. 

§  13.  We  find  proofs  of  these  views  in  the  examination  of  unnatural  human  ova 
"When  both  organs  are  wanting,  and  perhaps  from  the  commencement,  then  the  em- 
brj'o  is  found  like  a  small  stria,  which  is  scarcely  vissible,  or  as  an  irregular  lamella 
(Blattchen),  hanging  by  an  extremely  delicate  thread,  into  the  cavity  of  the  am- 
nion, which  is  unproportionally  distended  with  fluid.  The  embryo  is  often  so  small, 
that  it  is  sought  for  sometimes  in  vain  in  the  large  bladder  ;  sometimes  there  is  only 
«  very  small  thread  present,  as  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  cord  ;  sometimes  also 
the  diseased  ovum  is  quit*  empty.  If  the  vesicula  erythroides  adheres  too  finny  to  the 
amnion,  then  the  umbilical  cord  is  like  a  short  thin  thread,  or  a  sheath  filled  with 
saline  matter,  in  which  no  trace  of  the  folds  of  the  intestines  is  to  be  found,  but  some 
vessel-like  threads  going  from  the  embryo  to  the  centre,  the  rudiments  of  the  um- 
bilical vessels  are  to  be  seen.  The  embryo  has  in  these  cases  always  an  empty, 
either  transparent,  or  pressed  together,  belly  ;  it  is  always  deformed,  and  appears 
only  by  its  ovsti  peculiar  powers,  sparingly  to  vegetate,  until  it  is  expelled  from  tlie 
uterus.  The  vesicula  erythroides  is  found  in  such  diseased  ova,  proportionally  very 
large,  extending  as  a  snow-white  line,  form  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  navel- 
string,  from  one  to  two  inches  over  the  amnion,  with  the  outer  surface  of  which  it 
is  firmly  connected.  By  the  powerful  distention  of  the  amnion  bladder,  the  vesicula 
erythroides  in  these  cases,  is  as  long  as  the  thread  of  the  vesicula  uvibilicalis.  The 
vesicula  umbilicalis  disappears,  according  to  Dr  P.'s  observations,  either  entirely,  or 
it  becomes  obliterated  with  its  canal  too  early,  if  the  vesicula  orylhroides  does  not 

•  Okeu  Bcytrage,  Heft.  I.  Tab  III.  fig.  3.  x,  y. 
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enter  tnto  theslieatfa  of  the  umbtUcal  oord.  The  only  remnant  wiilch  &  then  fbun<l 
of  it,  is  a  white  lamella,  adhering  fast  to  the  amnion,  easily,  however,  overlooked, 
from  which  a  thread  extends  itself  towards  the  insertion-point  of  the  navel  string, 
but  frequently  before  the  point  becomes  lost  in  the  amnion. 

§  16.  In  the  above  cases  the  embryo  dcvelopes  itself  either  in  a  form  not  at  all 
to  be  recognised  as  the  embryo,  or  in  a  most  imperfect  degree ;  it  remains,  in  re- 
spect to  its  size  and  form,  in  development,  at  a  stand  when  the  vcsicnla;  iimbili- 
calls  eterythroules  cease  to  contribute  to  its  support,  and  tlien  perishes.  The  liquor 
aninii  is  not  absorbed  by  it,  the  secretion  from  the  coats  of  the  ovum  passes  oft",  the 
ovum  itself  is  expelled.  Such  diseased  ova  may  remain  months  in  the  uterus,  the 
woman  believes,  correctly,  that  she  is  in  the  2d,  3d,  or  "tth  month  of  pregnancy, 
and  miscarries  an  ovum  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  which,  accortlin<i  to 
tlie  size  and  form  of  it,  can  be  taken  only  for  one  from  two  to  four  weeks  old.  This 
premature  expulsion  of  the  embryo,  arising  from  a  defective  development  of  the 
vcsicula  erythroides  and  umbilicalis,  and  unnatural  connexion  of  the  ovum,  is  evi- 
dently the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  numerous  abortions  in  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy.  Slight  mental  agitations,  corporeal  exertion,  which  a  pregnant  woman 
bears  without  any  bad  consequence  where  the  embryo  is  alive,  become,  in  a  defecy 
tive  formation  of  the  ovum  a  not  unfrequent  predisposing  cause  of  abortion. 

§  17.  The  conditions  under  which  the  situation  and  form  of  the  embryo  permit 
the  vcsiculce  umbilicus  and  erythroides  to  be  found  as  mentioned  above,  will  be  very 
easily  seen  from  the  description  already  given.  Dr  P.  remarks,  that  among 
•thirty  ova  with  embryos,  which,  from  their  size,  might  bo  looked  upon  as  from  2  to 
3  weeks  old,  only  one  in  four  was  naturally  formed  in  all  its  parts,  and  adapted  for 
the  above  investigations.  On  account  of  the  excessive  nvunber  of  irregularly 
formed  ova,  Osiander  would  stand  a  chance  of  winning  the  bet  which  he  once  of- 
fered to  make,  viz.  tliat,  in  a  given  unopened  ovum  the  vesicula  umbilicalis  would 
not  be  found.  Tlie  examination  of  malformed  ova,  which,  from  the  misproportion 
of  their  size  to  the  smallness  of  the  embryo,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  amnion  with  the 
chorion,  may,  prior  to  the  opening,  be  recognised  as  such — the  exarRination  of  tJiese, 
Dr  P.  thinks,  acquires  fresh  interest  through  the  discovery  of  tlie  faults  in  the  form.i- 
tion,  and  tJie  deductions  which  may  be  drawn  from  them  respecting  the  functions 
of  the  difterent  organs.  Here  is  a  new  and  a  wide  field  for  cultivation  ;  and  it  aj>- 
pears  to  Dr  P.  more  probable  that  we  shall  arrive  at  definite  results  in  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  foetus  rather  by  proceeding  from  the  pathological  to  the 
healthy  state,  thao  by  direct  9xamination9  of  such  tender  gelatinous  parts  scarcely  ^ 
line  in  size. 

Note. 

The  vesicula  erythroides,  the  existence  of  which  in  the  early  state  of  the  human 
embryo,  it  is  the  object  of  Dr  Pockel's  paper  to  sliow,  was  noticed  liy  Evehahd 
as  existing  in  animals,  in  his  work  entitled  Novus  et  genuinus  hoininis  brutique 
animalis  exortus;*  and  we  find  an  engraving  of  it  in  Needham's  Observationes 
Anatomicajf  under  the  name  of  corpus  glandulosum  Everhardi  quod  fatum  utero 
connectit.  Dr  Pockex-s,  however,  is  the  first  to  assert  its  being  present  ii\  (he  hu- 
man embryo,  a  point  which  naturally  requires  further  investigation  before  a  de- 
cided opinion  can  he  given  on  it.  With  respect  to  the  vesicula  umbilicalis,  an  en- 
graving of  which  was  first,  we  believe,  given  by  Albinus^  in  175't,  and  aftcrw.irds 
by  Wrisbekg  §  in  17G4-,  we  will  just  state  tliat  its  presence  in  the  human  embrvo 
is  now  admitted  by  nearly  all  the  Continental  anatomists.  The  late  Osiander  'in 
GoTTiNCEN  certainly  denied  its  presence  ;  and,  in  the  beautiful  collection  of  human 
emliryos  which  he  left  behind  him,  it  is  not  to  be  seen  ;  but  it  could  only  have  hap- 
pened that  tliesc  were  malformed,  or  that  from  some  accident  tlii'  ih-sicutu  was  remov- 
ed, for  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  almost  every  anatomist  in  modern  times  to  sec  it 
and  its  existence  is  placed  beyond  all  doub^. 

•    Melib,  IGGl.  f   Ley  den,  I7W. 
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Accidental  employvient  of  Iodine  as  a  remedy  for  Goitre.  (^Journal  de  Phytio- 
logie,  Juillet  1826.) — The  Number  for  last  July  of  Magendie's  Journal  contains  a 
few  interesting  observations  by  a  French  physician,  M.  Roulin,  on  the  localities  of 
goitre  in  South  America.  From  his  observations  it  appears,  that  none  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  successively  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  ex- 
istence of  goitre  are  any  thing  else  than  accidental.  His  inquiries  have  not  hitherto 
led  him  to  discover  any  invariable  connexion  between  its  prevalence,  and  the  phy- 
sical situation  or  manners  of  the  country  where  it  prevails.  From  a  great  number 
of  facts,  however,  he  has  been  led  to  conclude,  that  wherever  it  prevails,  there  is  ge- 
nerally a  much  greater  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  water 
than  where  it  is  unknown.  He  was  long  at  a  great  loss  to  account  for  the  follow- 
ing fact  In  the  province  of  Maraquita  the  goitre  was  at  one  time  unknown,  and 
the  women  were  even  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  But  it  had  become  exceeding- 
ly common  within  fifty  years,  and  in  particular  it  was  remarked,  that  many  stran- 
gers took  the  disease  after  five  or  six  years  residence.  Many  unsatisfactory  ex- 
planations occurred  to  him  ;  but  at  length  he  discovered,  that  a  liquor,  produ- 
ced by  draining  in  linen  bags  the  salt  of  certain  mines,  had  been  long  used  for- 
curing  the  disease ;  but  that  for  some  years  back  a  different  salt  from  another 
quarter  had  been  used  instead  of  it.  M.  Roulin  tried  the  efficacy  of  the  first  pre- 
paration ;  and  his  trials  left  no  doubt  that  it  cured  goitre.  On  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion he  got  the  different  salts  in  question  analyzed  by  Boussingault,  who  found 
that  the  useful  liquor  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  iodine,  that  there  was 
a  small  portion  likewise  in  the  salt  from  which  the  liquor  was  drained,  but  that 
the  salt  of  Zipaguira,  which  had  been  substituted  for  the  former,  did  not  contain 
any  iodine. 

Cure  of  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Child,  f  Journal  de  Thydohgie,  Juillet  1825. y — A 
boy  ten  years  old,  who  had  been  completely  deaf  from  his  infancy,  was  cured  by 
M.  Deleau,  a  Parisian  physician,  by  a  method  which  has  been  tried  with  success 
before,  the  forcible  injection  of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  through  the 
Eustachian  tube.  The  particulars  of  the  operation  are  not  given  :  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  accomplished  without  causing  any  inconvenience,  and  has  proved  com- 
pletely successful.  The  development  of  the  voice  has  been  very  gradual  and  diffi- 
cult, and  attended  with  many  very  singular  phenomena.  Before  the  operation  he 
could  not  hear  any  noise,  however  violent ;  his  countenance  was  dull,  his  gait 
sluggish,  and  his  manners  stupid.  On  the  restoration  of  his  hearing  he  testified 
great  delight,  took  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  all  kinds  of  sounds,  and  was 
thrown  into  extasy  by  a  musical  snuflT-box.  It  was  long  before  he  had  an  accurate 
conception  of  the  direction  of  sounds.  He  very  soon  began  to  imitate  simple 
sounds  with  his  voice,  such  as  the  vowels  a,  o,  and  u,  and  words  containing  them, 
such  as  papa,  iabac,  dii  feu  ;  but  the  more  complicated  sounds  cost  him  great 
effort,  and  he  succeeded  in  pronouncing  a  few  of  them,  not  without  extraordinary 
contortion  of  all  the  organs  of  speech.  Very  little  progress  was  made  in  teaching 
him  pronunciation  by  the  sounds  merely ;  but  with  the  aid  of  the  written  signs  he 
advanced  much  more  rapidly.  He  has  now  been  a  year  under  tuition.  "  He  can 
distinguish  the  characters  of  various  sounds,  knows  when  they  come  from  a  dis- 
tance, avoids  carriages  and  horses,  opens  the  door  when  any  one  knocks,  can  ap- 
preciate musical  rhythm,  knows  all  the  sounds  of  his  language,  can  repeat  by  me- 
mory a  certain  number  of  easy  phrases,  and  even  reply  to  them,  and  finally  exe- 
cutes by  speech  whatever  his  preceptor  orders  him. "  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, however,  that  he  still  continues  to  use  signs  only  in  communicating  with 
otlier  people  on  ordinary  occasions  ;  nay,  instead  of  being  gradually  replaced  by 
speech,  his  language  of  signs  has  become  much  more  perfect  and  expressive.  He 
entertains  a  profound  contempt  for  the  deaf  and  dimib  children  with  whom  he  used 
formerly  to  associate. 

Singular  Case  of  disease  of  the  Fifth  Pair  of  Nerves.  (^Journal  Phi/siologie,  Juil- 
let, 1825. — The  indefatigable  M.  Serres,  has  just  publislied  a  most  interesting  case 
of  disease  and  partial  destruction  of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve,  confirming  by  an  obser- 
vation in  man,  the  extraordinary  phenomena  witnessed  by  Bell,  M.iyo,  and  IMagen- 
die  in  their  experiments  on  animals.  A  man  '26  years  old  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  of  La  Fitid  for  Epilepsy.     He  had  at  t!ie  same  time  a  chronic  inflammation 
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of  die  right  eya  The  particulars  of  his  case  were  not  minutely  attended  to  for  some 
time,  as  every  attempt  made  to  question  him  tended  to  renew  tlie  epileptic  fits.  The 
inflammation  of  the  eye  became  acute  in  December  1823;  and  though  it  was  check- 
ed by  proper  treatment,  the  cornea  became  opaque,  and  the  sight  was  lost.  Not 
long  afterwards  it  was  also  remarked,  that  the  right  eye  was  insensible.  In  June 
1824  M.  Serres,  having  been  shown  Magendie's  experiments  on  the  eftects  of  divid- 
ing the  fifth  nerve  in  animals,  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  analogy  subsisting  be- 
tween these  effects,  and  the  infiammation,  opacity  and  insensibility  of  the  eye  in 
his  patient;  and  in  consequence  was  led  to  examine  his  state  more  minutely.  The 
right  eye  was  insensible  to  a  blunt  probe  drawn  over  it ;  the  right  nostril  was  insen- 
sible to  snuff,  ammonia  and  ether  ;  pepper  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  tongue 
caused  no  sensation.  On  the  contrary  the  left  eye  was  quite  sensible  ;  with  the  left 
nostril  the  man  could  smell  ether,  ammonia,  and  snuff;  and  pepper  put  on  tlie  left 
side  of  the  tongue  caused  salivation  and  a  sense  of  heat  and  pungency.  The  movements 
of  tlie  jaw  were  entire  ;  and  the  sensation  over  the  whole  face  and  neck  wasperfcct.  (This 
last  fact  is  contradictory  to  every  experiment  hitherto  made  on  the  fifth  nerve).  A  few- 
days  afterwards,  the  gums  of  the  right  side  became  red  and  swelled,  and  gradually  ro- 
ceded  from  the  teeth,  which  in  consequence  got  loose  in  their  sockets  ;  and  some  days 
before  the  man  died,  he  lost  the  hearing  of  the  right  ear.  On  dissection  tlie  right 
fifth  nerve  was  found  very  much  dieased.  The  ganglion  Gasserii  was  enlarged,  of  a 
dull  yellow  colour,  and  the  fil)res  were  separated  by  serum  ;  the  nerves  which  pro- 
ceed from  it  were  in  the  same  condition.  The  fibrils  which  form  the  muscular  divi- 
sion passing  under  the  ganglion  were  quite  healthy  ;  and  the  same  was  observed  in 
the  third  branch  or  inferior  maxillary,  which,  proceeding  in  part  from  the  ganglion,  is 
afterwards  joined  by  the  muscular  fibrils.  The  muscular  division  of  it  wasquite  healthy, 
while  the  ganglionic  portion  had  a  yellow  colour  ;  so  that  the  two  portions  were  dis- 
tinguished much  better  than  they  could  be  by  dissection  in  the  healthy  subject.  The 
trunk  of  the  nerve  before  it  forms  the  ganglion  was  so  soft  that  it  broke,  although 
great  caution  was  observed  in  raising  the  brain.  The  disease  could  be  traced  into 
the  substance  of  the  pons  varolii  from  which  the  nerve  arises ;  but  tlie  origin  of  the 
muscular  division  was  healthy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sensibility  of  the  right  side  of  tlie  face  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle fact  in  this  case  which  does  not  accord  completely  with  those  noticed  by  Magen- 
die  on  animals.  Not  long  after,  two  similar  cases  occurred  in  M.  Serres's  liospiuil, 
which  he  was  enabled  to  cure  in  consequence  of  the  light  thrown  upon  them  by  this 
man's  case  and  Magendie's  experiments.  So  much  for  the  afltected  sensibility  and 
ignorant  interference  of  those  who  have  decried  that  physiologist's  labours,  and  at- 
teni))ted  to  suppress  physiological  experiments  generally. 

Application  of  forcihlc  injections  for  dikitin^  stricture  of  the  urethra,  fJrchioes  pe- 
nf rales  de  Medecine,  Uctobre  18'J5) — M.  Am ussat  proposes  to  reduce  obstinate  stric- 
tures, by  injecting  water  with  considerable  force  into  the  urethra.  For  this  end  Xte 
introduces  a  catheter,  without  a  point,  as  far  as  the  stricture,  and  having  fastened  to 
its  upper  end  a  caoutchouc  bottle  filled  with  warm  water,  proceeds  to  propel  it  l>y 
means  of  a  species  of  tourniquet,  which  compresses  the  bottle.  Scarcely  any  incon- 
venience is  caused  in  cases  of  distended  bladder,  by  the  additional  accumulation  of 
fluid  in  it.  When  his  paper  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  at  Paris, 
he  exhibited  an  illustration  of  his  method,  by  tying  a  thread  round  the  urethra  of  a 
preparation,  and  then  injecting  water.  The  ligature  was  gradually  untied,  and  the 
urethra  dilate<l  to  its  natural  diameter. 

Treatvicnt  of  Ttrnia  hi/  Crolon  Oil. — (Annali  Uuiversali  di  Medicina,  Aprilt  e 
Ma^fiio,  lb2j.) — An  Italian  jihysician,  of  the  name  of  Puccinotti  has  lately  recom- 
mended the  employment  of  tlie  crotou  oil  as  a  successful  remedy  in  l)a(l  cases  of 
Ta?nia.  lie  has  not  used  it  very  often,  l)ut  the  results  he  has  oi>tained  justify  the 
belief,  tliat  it  is  a  useful  remedy  wlien  even  the  oil  of  turiientine  fails,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly also  a  preferable  remedy  in  respect  to  the  facility  of  its  administration.  The 
following  is  an  al)stract  of  the  only  one  of  his  cases  which  he  has  given  in  detail  :— 
A  man,  28  years  old,  had  been  liable  to  tamia  for  six  years;  during  which  time  u 
great  variety  of  tiie  most  active  remedies  had  becii  tried  by  a  physician  of  skill. 
I'uccinotti  recommiiiiled  him  to  use  the  cioton  oil  in  the  do«e  of  one  drop,  tikeri  in 
a  little  beef-tea.     The  patient,  foUowin^j  his  instructions,  lived  ip.iringly  for  a  coii- 
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pie  trf  days,  and  took  the  medlctne,  while  fasting,  on  the  momhig  of  the  tWrd  day. 
It  caused  a  slight  sense  of  heat  in  the  fauces,  and,  about  an  hour  afterwards,  began 
to  operate  as  a  mild  laxative.  He  had  eight  stools  in  the  course  of  the  day,  with- 
out pain,  straining,  or  any  uneasiness  whatever,  and  discharged  along  with  them  a 
great  number  of  fragments  of  tape-worm.  The  dose  was  repeated  after  a  day's  in- 
terval, and  this  time  caused  six  stools,  containing  more  fragments  of  the  worm. 
For  some  days  ai"ter  that,  the  patient  felt  himself  quite  free  from  his  former  ail- 
ments, and  convalesced  rapidly.  In  a  month,  however,  he  was  again  taken  ill  with 
giddiness,  tormina,  and  occasional  discharge  of  joints  of  the  worm.  The  croton  oil 
was  therefore  resumed,  with  the  same  success  as  before ;  and  it  was  repeated  six 
tunes,  with  intervals  of  one  or  two  days.  He  has  not  had  any  return  of  his  com- 
plaints since. 

Treatment  of  Poisoned  Wounds  bi/  the  jipplication  of  Cupping-glasses. — {Archives 
Generalcs  de  Mcdccine,  Septembre  ^  Octobre  1825. ) — At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  on  the  9th  of  August  last,  Dr  Barn.',  an  English  phy- 
sician, resident  in  the  French  metropolis,  read  an  account  of  some  experiments  on  the 
effect  of  applying  cupping-glasses  to  poisoned  wounds.  According  to  Dr  Barry,  if  a 
mortal  dose  of  strychnia,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  most  deadly  poisons  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  be  introduced  into  a  wound  after  the  blood  has  ceased  to  flow,  the 
usual  ettects  will  be  prevented  as  long  as  the  suction  is  kept  up ;  nay,  if  the  cup- 
ping-glasses be  applied  after  tlie  symptoms  of  poisoning  have  commenced,  the  ani- 
mal will  recover.  A  committee  of  the  Academy  was  appointed  to  witness  and  re- 
port  on  the  experiments  of  Dr  Barry ;  and  their  report  confirms  all  his  statements. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  most  remarkable  experiments  :  Eight  grains  of 
arsenic  were  introduced  into  a  wound  in  the  thigh  of  a  dog.  In  four  hours  he  was 
very  ill ;  and  he  died  in  fifteen  hours.  On  another  dog,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, a  cupping-glass  was  applied  45  minutes  after  the  arsenic,  and  in  four  hours 
there  was  not  the  sliglitest  appearance  of  ailment.  Six  drops  of  diluted  hydrocranic 
acid,  containing  1^  of  the  pure  acid,  were  dropped  into  a  wound  in  a  rabbit,  and  a 
glass  applied  immediately  afterwards.  In  twelve  minutes,  no  symptom  of  poison- 
ing having  appeared,  the  glass  was  taken  off.  The  animal  was  immediately  seized 
with  violent  convulsions,  and  soon  appeared  dead.  It  revived  on  the  reapplication 
of  the  cupping-glass.  After  twelve  minutes  more  had  elapsed,  the  glass  was  again 
taken  off,  and  tlie  same  symptoms  recommenced.  On  then  applying  it  twelve  mi- 
nutes longer,  it  was  withdrawn  permanently,  and  the  animal  recovered,  A  rabbit 
poisoned  under  the  same  circumstances,  without  the  application  of  the  cupping- 
glass,  died  in  two  minutes.  One  grain  of  the  upas-ticut6  was  thrust  deep  into  a 
wound  in  a  rabbit,  and  a  cupping-glass  applied  immediately.  The  results  were  ana- 
logous to  those  obtained  with  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  On  two  occasions,  half  an  hour 
and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  introduction  of  the  poison,  the  rem.oval  of 
the  cupping-glass  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning with  strychnia ,  and  each  time  the  symptoms  receded  when  the  glass  was  re- 
placed. Dr  Barry  thinks  these  experiments  prove,  that  not  only  the  absorption  of 
the  poison  is  prevented,  but  likewise  what  is  absorbed  previously  to  the  application 
of  the  cupping- jlass  is  withdrawn  from  the  circulation  ;  and  some  have  seen  in  them 
a  proof  that  certain  poisons,  previously  supposed  to  act  through  the  blood,  really  act 
through  means  of  the  nerves.  In  our  opinion,  neither  supposition  is  well  founded. 
It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  poison  being  drawn  to  the  wound  after  being  distributed 
through  the  whole  circulating  mnss  of  the  blood  ;  the  symptoms  disappear,  because 
what  is  absorbed  is  either  excreted  or  decomposed,  and  because,  farther  absorption 
being  prevented,  the  poison  cannot  accinnulate  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prove  fatal. 
By  intermissions  in  tlic  application  of  the  glass,  the  whole  poison  is  absorbed  in  se- 
parate small  portions,  and  discharged  from  the  system  in  like  manner;  so  that  the 
symptoms  do  not  become  dongcrous  in  degree.  Barry's  experiments,  so  far  from 
upholding  the  docirine  of  poi.son;;  acting  by  nervous  sympathy,  ajipear,  in  our  opi- 
nion, to  disprove  it  Wc  can  easily  understand  liow  the  suction  caused  by  cupping- 
glasses  will  prevent  absorption.  Wc  cannot,  ou  tlie  other  hand,  perceive  liow  it 
could  prevent  the  poison  from  lying  in  contact  with  the  nerves,  v.Iiicli  is  all  that 
can  b«  requisite  to  produce  the  necessary  iuipression.  These  experiments  are  deep- 
ly interesting,  and,  in  a  i)ractical  view,  highly  important. 
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Dr  Marries  Case  of  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  tvtth  a  new  method  of  rcltrrtng  tlta  svf- 
feringi  occasioned  by  that  complaint. — The  following  particulars  we  have  beu'ii  per- 
mitted to  extract  from  a  highly  interesting  communication  by  Dr  Morris  of  Canm'a. 
The  Doctor's  observations  derive  additional  interest  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  himself  tlie  Bul)ject  of  the  dist-ase  he  describes. 

Many  months  since,  our  author  states,  he  was  attacked  with  symptoms  of  calcu- 
lus. He  had  "  violent  and  excruciating  pain  in  liis  right  ureter,  increasing  at  in- 
tervals for  about  12  honrs,  with  a  profuse  discharge  of  blood.  "  After  this  the 
calculus  "  dropped  into  the  bladder.  " 

To  set  the  nature  of  the  aftection  out  of  all  doubt,  the  Doctor  had  a  sound  in- 
troduced by  an  eminent  surgeon.  The  result  of  this  operation  was  complete  con- 
firmation of  the  conclusion  wliich  the  previous  symptoms  had  led  the  patient  to 
adopt — and  now  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  putting  to  the  test  of  experience, 
on  his  own  person,  a  speculation  which  the  Doctor  had  entertained  for  a  considtr- 
able  time  anteriorly  to  the  supervention  of  the  symptoms  above  mentioned.  Dif- 
ferent considerations  had  inclined  Dr  I\I.  to  the  opinion,  that  the  introduction  of 
a  lubricating  fluid  into  the  bladder  would  be  productive  of  ease  and  advantage. 
This  experiment,  therefore,  he  aow  determined  on  trying  on  his  own  person, 
and  he  at  length  put  the  project  in  execution.  "  I  first  took  care, "  says 
Dr  Morris,  "  to  rid  myself  of  the  contents  of  my  bladder;  this  I  had  mo 
sooner  accomplished  than,  with  a  large  syringe,  I  injected  (tlirough  a  small 
leaden  tube  reaching  to  the  sjjhincter,  no  further)  about  two  ounces  of  the 
oil  (cold-drawn  castor-oil),  and  1  cannot  express  to  you  my  feelings  occasioned  by 
the  change  which  took  place  upon  the  moment  of  its  introduction,  for  it  sremt'd  as 
if  a  neivloiver  half  had  been  given  me." — "The  absence  of  former  symjitoms  stiil 
continuing,  I  went  to  bed,  and  can  safely  say  that  I  had  not  known,  for  some  lime 
previous,  the  pleasure  of  a  sound  and  uninterrupti.d  sleep.  Latterly  I  never  awoke 
■without  a  wish  to  make  water,  and  the  morning  following  was  (he  first  exception 
to  it  When  I  did  obey  the  call,  I  took  care,  finding  that  the  oil  came  last,  to 
leave  as  much  within  tiie  bladder  as  I  could.  This  I  had  little  difficulty  in  ellcct- 
ing,  as  it  does  not  dispose  the  bladder  to  contract  as  other  fluids  do.  " 

After  this  the  bladder  was  constantly  supplied  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  oil, 
and  under  this  treatment  every  symptom  of  irritation  vanished,  and  during  two 
months,  namely,  from  the  first  introduction  of  the  oil  up  to  the  date  of  tiie  Doctor's 
departure  for  Cannda,  no  one  symptom  reappeared  to  remiud  him  of  the  existence 
of  the  calculous  concretion. 

Previously  to  using  the  injection,  Doctor  ISIorris  had  "  tried  the  introdncthn  of 
Weiss's  instrument?,  and  endeavoured  to  enlarge  thepas'.age  with  the  hope  of  expell- 
ing it,  knowing  that  the  stone  was  not  large;  but  "  whetlier  it  was  from  any  defect 
in  the  form  of  the  instrument  I  employed,  says  Dr  M.,  or  from  my  own  want  of  skill 
in  the  management  of  it,  which  latter  is  the  more  likely,  I  cannot  say.  1  can  only 
affirm,  that  with  all  the  delicacy  I  could  master  I  could  not  obviate  the  disagreeable 
feeling  its  presence  occasioned.  Tlie  contraction  of  the  hladder  in  its  endeavours  to 
expel  it  were  intolerable,  and  with  the  extension  of  the  parts  and  irritation  it  left, 
it  gave  rise  to  an  incontinence  of  urine  of  three  months  liuiution.  " 

An  interesting  rtn^ark  of  Dr  Morris's  to  which  we  cannot  neglect  calling  tbe 
reader's  attention,  is,  tiiat  after  the  injection  of  the  oil,  and  during  the  experiment, 
he  has  observed  particles  of  sand  evacuated.  Before  the  use  of  the  injections  the 
Dr  does  not  appear  to  have  detected  any  gravel  passing  with  the  urine.  He  is  dis- 
posed, therefore,  to  believe,  that  the  appearance  of  saud  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  soften- 
ing of  tiie  stone  by  the  oil  ;  and,  taking  into  account  the  absence  of  symptoms  of 
irritation  in  the  kidney,  ureter,  and  bladder,  tliat  view  of  the  matter  is  perhaps  more 
probable  than  any  other.  Of  the  further  progress  of  Dr  Morris's  experiment,  wo 
shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  information  the  Doctor  may  bo  enabled  to  com- 
municate. 

Should  the  result  of  any  repetition  of  Dr  M.'s  experiment,  that  m.iy  be  made  on 
tliis  side  of  tlic  Atlantic,  reach  us,  we  shall  of  course  make  it  known,  on  the  earlic*^ 
convenient  occasion,  to  all  readers  of  this  Journal. 
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Letter  from  Dr  Ballingall  to  Dr  Diincan  junior,  communicating  a  Cate 

of  Hernia  Infantilis. 

I  have  niucli  pleasure  in  transmitting  you  the  following  brief  ac- 
count of  the  case  of  Hernia  Infantilis,  on  which  I  operated  about 
ten  days  ago.  Although  this  species  of  hernia  may  not  be  unfre- 
quent,  it  has  very  rarely  become  the  subject  of  operation ;  and  the 
following  case  may  therefore  be  thought  worthy  of  notice  in  your 
Journal. 

William  Bowman,  eet.  13,  was  brought  into  the  hospital  on  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday  the  5th  instant,  with  a  hard  inflamed  tumour  in 
the  right  groin,  bearing  the  characters  of  strangulated  hernia.  The 
history  given  of  it  by  his  relations,  who  accompanied  him,  was  im- 
perfect and  somewhat  contradictory ;  but  it  was  distinctly  stated  to 
have  been  strangulated  since  the  preceding  Tuesday,  frequent  at- 
tempts having  been  made  to  reduce  it  in  the  interval  without  suc- 
cess. 

Although  the  tumour  was  a  good  deal  inflamed  and  tender,  with 
some  degree  of  lividity  of  the  scrotum,  the  other  symptoms  were  not 
urgent,  and  I  therefore  requested  the  house  surgeon  to  have  a  pur- 
gative glyster  administered,  to  let  the  boy  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath, 
and  to  make  gentle  efforts  for  the  reduction  of  the  tumour  by  the 
taxis.  These  not  proving  successful,  I  proceeded  to  the  operation 
at  four  o'clock,  under  the  impression  that  I  had  a  case  of  common 
congenital  hernia  to  deal  with. 

**  The  external  incision,  and  first  steps  of  the  operation,  were  per- 
formed in  the  usual  manner.  After  dividing  several  layers  of  fascia, 
the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  was  exposed ;  and  on  laying  this  freely 
open,  the  testicle  came  into  view,  having  the  hernial  tumour  situated 
above  it,  still  covered  by  its  proper  sac.  On  dividing  this  with  great 
care,  a  very  singular  appearance  presented  itself.  It  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  a  portion  of  the  omentum  lying  over  the  intestine,  or  a 
part  of  the  colon  with  its  appendices  epiploic^  ;  but  on  more  accurate 
examination,  it  proved  to  be  a  newly  formed  substance,  composed  of 
coagulable  Ijraph.  Some  portions  of  this  newly  formed  substance 
adhered  firmly  to  the  gut,  others  were  removed  with  the  fingers  ; 
and  on  the  intestine  being  exposed,  it  appeared  of  a  dark  chocolate 
colour ;  At  first  it  felt  tense,  but  immediately  became  flaccid ;  and 
the  stricture  in  the  external  ring  being  removed,  it  was  easily  re- 
duced. 

The  functions  of  this  boy's  bowels  were  restored  In  a  few  hours 
after  the  operation.  He  eat  some  pottage  on  the  following  morning 
for  breakfast,  and  has  since  continued  without  any  unfavourable 
symptom  whatever. 

Queen  Street,  \5lh  March,  1826. 
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Medical  Oncers  in  His  Majesty  s  Naval  Service. 

Victualling  Office,  25d  February  1826. 

Tlie  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  having  been 
pleased  to  direct,  "  that  no  person  be  admitted  to  be  a  Candidate  for  the  situation 
of  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  who  shall  not  produce  a  Certificate  from 
one  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  of  his 
fitness  for  that  oflice  ;  nor,  for  that  of  Surgeon,  unless  he  shall  produce  a  Diploma, 
or  Certificate,  from  one  of  the  said  Royal  Colleges,  founded  on  an  examination  to 
be  passed  subsequently  to  his  appointment  of  Assistant  Surgeon,  as  to  the  Can- 
didate's fitness  for  the  situation  of  Surgeon  in  the  Navy  ;  and  that  in  every  case  the 
Candidate  producing  such  Certificate,  or  Diploma,  shall  also  undergo  a  further  ex- 
amination before  the  Medical  Commissioners  of  the  Victualling  Board,  touching 
his  qualifications  in  all  the  necessary  branches  and  points  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
for  each  of  the  steps  in  the  Naval  Medical  Service ;  "  The  Commissioners  for 
Victualling  His  Majesty's  Navy,  &c.,  do  hereby  signify,  for  the  information  of 
those  persons  to  whom  it  may  relate,  that  these  regulations  and  directions  will  be 
strictly  adhered  to  in  future  ;  and  further,  that  previously  to  the  adiiiission  of  As-  ■ 
sistant  Surgeons  into  the  Navy,  it  will  be  required  that  they  should  have  re- 
ceived a  classical  education,  and  possess  in  particular  a  competent  knowledge  of 
Latin ;  also, 

That  they  should  have  served  an  apprenticeship,  or  have  been  employed  in  an 
Apothecary's  shop  for  not  less  than  two  years. 

That  their  age  should  not  be  less  than  20  years,  nor  more  than  26  years. 

That  they  should  have  attended  an  Hospital  in  London,  Edinburgh,   Dublin,  or 
Glasgow,  for  12  months;  and 

That  they  should  liave  attended  Lectures,  &c.  on  tl>e  following  subjects,  for  pe- 
riods uot  less  than  hereunder  stated,  viz. 


Anatomy 

18  Monthg. 

Surgery 

18      — 

Theory  of  Medicine 

12      ~ 

Practice  of  ditto        , 

12      — 

Chemistry 

6      — 

Materia  Medica 

6     — 

Midwifery 

6     — 

Actual  dissections  of  the  human  body 

6      — 

Although  the  above  are  the  only  qualifications  which  are  absolutely  required  in 
Candidates  for  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Surgeon,  a  preference  will  be  giveu  to 
tliose  who,  by  possessing  a  knowledge  of  diseases  of  the  Eye,  and  of  any  brancli  of 
science  connected  with  tlie  profession,  such  as  Botany,  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Natural  Philosophy,  &c.  appear  to  be  more  peculiarly  eligible  for  admission  into 
the  Service. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  by  the  rules  of  the  Service,  no  Assistant  Surgeon 
can  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Surgeon  until  he  shall  have  served  full  tliree  years 
in  the  former  capacity  ;  and  the  Board  have  resolved  that  not  any  Diploma  or  Cer- 
tificate of  examination  from  either  of  tlie  aforesjiid  Royal  Colleges,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted towards  the  qualification  for  Surgeon,  unless  the  Diploma  or  Certificato 
«hall  be  obtained  on  an  examination  passed  after  a  period  of  not  less  than  tlu'ee 
years  •ervice  as  Assii>lant  Surgeon. 

By  command  of  the  Boards 

M.  WALLER  CLIFTON. 
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